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CITY.OF BOSTON. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


City Hatz, Boston, April 10th, 1872. 
To THE City CouNncIL :— 


I have received a letter from A. S. Solomons, Esq., 
enclosing a copy of a resolution passed by the National 
Telegraph Memorial Monument Association, in honor of the 
memory of the late Samuel F. B. Morse, which letter and 
resolution I transmit herewith, and I respectfully invite your 
attention to the same. 


WILLIAM GASTON, Mayor. 


NationaL TeLecraPpH Memoria MonuMEeNT ASSOCIATION, 
Wasuinetron, D. C., April 5, 1872. 


To tHE HonoRABLE Mayor OF THE CrTy oF Boston: — 


Sir, —I have the honor to transmit to you herewith a 
resolution adopted by this Association, inviting the co-opera- 
tion of the friends and admirers of the late Professor Samuel 
I’. B. Morse throughout the country, in holding meetings, on 
Tuesday evening, the 16th instant, simultaneously with a 
great National Memorial Meeting to be held in the House of 
Representatives at the National Capital. 

On behalf of this Association, I respectfully and earnestly 
request you to take appropriate measures, at the earliest 
moment possible, for holding such a meeting in your city at 


4 : 


the time named. The telegraph wires will be freely open on 
the occasion for an exchange of sentiments between the 
several meetings and the one held here. 
The favor of an early reply is requested. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


| A. 8. SOLOMONS, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 


RESOLUTION. 


Whereas, the United States House of Representatives has placed 
its hall at the disposal of the National Telegraph Memorial Monu- 
ment Association, for the purpose of holding a memorial meeting 
in honor of the late Samuel F. B. Morse, on Tuesday, April 16th, 
and prominent members of both houses of Congress and other dis- 
tinguished speakers have consented to address the meeting ; 

And, whereas, the telegraph has been freely placed at the dis- 
posal of this Association for that evening, to secure an exchange of 
sentiments with the meetings held in all portions of the country: 

Be it resolved, That the municipal authorities of the cities of 
the United States are hereby invited to call meetings of similar 
character in their several localities on the same evening, in order 
that the meetings may be in telegraphic communication, and thus 
a simultaneous expression be given to the: national grief on the 
occasion of this irreparable loss. 

Attest : H. AMIDON, Secretary. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Councit, April 11, 1872. 


Ordered, That his Honor the Mayor be requested to call a 
meeting of the citizens of Boston in Faneuil Hall, on Tues- 
day evening next, the 16th inst., for the purpose of giving 
expression to the feelings of this community on the great loss 
sustained by the nation in the death of Samuel F. B. Morse. 

Sent up for concurrence. 


M. F. DICKINSON, Jr., President. 


| 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, April 18, 1872. 
Concurred, 


S. LITTLE, Chairman. 


MEETING IN FANUEIL HALL. 


In accordance with the request of the City Council, his 
Honor the Mayor called a meeting of the citizens in Faneuil 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, the 16th of April, at 74 o’clock, 
“for the purpose of giving expression to the feelings of this 
community on the great loss sustained by the nation in the 
death of Samuel F. B. Morse.” 

The meeting was organized by the choice of the following 
officers : — 


President. — His Honor William Gaston. 

Vice-Presidents. — His Excellency William B. Washburn, Wil- 
liam Claflin, H. H. Coolidge, Josiah Quincy, John E. Sanford, 
Alexander H. Rice, F. W. Lincoln, Otis Norcross, Marshall P. 
Wilder, Emory Washburn, John H. Clifford, J. M. Wightman, 
N. B. Shurtleff, Thomas Russell, George B. Upton, E. R. Mudge, 
Harvey Jewell, Alpheus Hardy, George §. Hillard, Professor 
Samuel Eliot, Professor J. D. Runkle, 8. H. Walley, B. R. Curtis, 
William Gray, George C. Richardson, Albert Fearing, R. A. Chap- 
man, Horace Gray, Jr., John Wells, J. D. Colt, Seth Ames, Mar- 
cus Morton, George B. Loring, Lorenzo Sabine, Homer Bartlett, 
Thomas Aspinwall, William Perkins, J. M. Forbes, Gardner 
Brewer, Nathan Carruth, Amos A. Lawrence, James L. Little, 
Francis Bacon, James M. Beebe, Edward Austin, J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, Henry L. Pierce, Benjamin E. Bates, Benjamin T. 
Reed, James T. Fields, Samuel Little, M. F. Dickinson, Jr., E. S. 
Tobey, William B. Spooner, Charles G. Greene, Henry W. Paine, 
William Whiting, George Lewis, H. O. Houghton, William H. 
Kent, Edward Atkinson, Charles W. Slack, S. N. Stockwell, 
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Delano A. Goddard, Roland Worthington, George L. Ward, 
Joseph S. Ropes, William Parsons, Avery Plumer, J. C. Con- 
verse, Nathaniel H. Emmons, F. B. Crowninshield, N. J. Bradlee, 
Charles E. Jenkins, Weston Lewis, W. W. Greenough, T. C. 
Amory, Charles H. Allen, Samuel C. Cobb, George B. Nichols, 
Charles W. Wilder, Alvan Adams, R. B. Forbes, Edward Whit- 
ney, Hamilton A. Hill, Nathaniel Adams, Nathan Crowell, George 
B. Faunce, S. D. Warren, Nathan Matthews, Cyrus Wakefield, 
Nehemiah Gibson, G. W. Pope. 

Secretaries. — Charles F. Wood, William G. Blanchard, John F. 
Kennard. 


The Mayor read the resolution passed by the National 
Telegraph Association, and said, — 


Ladies and Gentlemen, — Several distinguished citizens have 
consented to appear here to-night and address ycu. They are 
gentlemen known here and everywhere in the country, and there 
will, therefore, be no occasion to announce them otherwise than by 
their names. I will first introduce to you the Honorable Josiah 


Quincy. 
Mr. Quincy then read the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the City of Boston, in common with the rest of 
the country, and the whole civilized world, feel sensibly the loss 
which science has sustained in the death of Professor Morse, 
whose great invention has been of incalculable value to all the 
interests of life, and has conferred lasting honor upon his country. 

Resolved, That it is peculiarly incumbent upon us to express 
our sense of the loss which the world has sustained in the death 
of the eminent benefactor of the human race, from the fact that 
he was born among us, and that his early training was drawn 
from the institutions of New England. 


Charles F. Wood, Esq., the Secretary, read the following 
communication : — 


BRooxk.ine, 16th April, 1872. 


Dear Mr. Mayor,—I am sincerely sorry that a previous 
engagement for this evening will prevent my attendance at 
the meeting to which you have so kindly invited me. It would 
have given me peculiar satisfaction to take part in the proposed 
tribute to the memory of Professor Morse. I could hardly, 
indeed, have said much of ‘‘the loss sustained in his death.” 
Spared, as he was, to a venerable old age, with his great work 
fully accomplished and universally recognized, nothing remained 
for him but to *“‘put on that immortality” to which he had ever 
looked forward with a Christian’s hope and faith. ‘There is no 
loss in such a death. But the gain and the glory which the nation 
has derived from his life would have furnished such a subject of 
remark as has rarely been presented at any public commemo- 
ration. 

When Professor Morse first appealed to the Government of the 
United States for aid in his telegraphic experiments, thirty years 
ago, it was my fortune, not only to be a representative in Con- 
gress from the city of Boston, but to be a member of the Com- 
mittee of Commerce, to which his appeal was referred, and by 
which the first appropriation in his behalf was reported. I rejoice 
to remember that I supported that appropriation both in com- 
mittee and in the House, though not a few around me were either 
leaving their seats to avoid the responsibility of the measure, or 
remaining only to deride and oppose it. Boston may thus claim 
to-night to have contributed at least one vote to the original suc 
cess of the great enterprise. 7 

Two years afterwards, I stood in the throng on the steps of the 
Capitol while the first formal messages were passing along the 
magic chords between Washington and Baltimore; and when the 
announcement of Mr. Polk’s nomination for the presidency, a few 
seconds only after it had been decided upon by a convention forty 
or fifty miles off, with the tender of the vice-presidency to Mr. 
Silas Wright, refused in our presence as soon as made, gave us all 
the earliest and most vivid impression, not merely that a new kind 
of wire-pulling had entered into politics, but that a mysterious 
and marvellous power of the air had at length been subdued and 
trained to the service of mankind. 


} 
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Since then, I need not say the triumphs of the electric tele- 
graph, over land and over sea, have made themselves felt in every 
sphere, public and private, throughout the world, and have lit- 
erally come home to every man’s fortunes and fireside. 

We of Massachusetts do not forget that Morse, like Franklin 
and Count Rumford, pursued his researches and achieved his 
successes far away from the place of his birth. But we cannot 
forget, also, that the native soil of them all is contained within 
the same narrow boundaries which include Lexington and Bunker 
Hill and Faneuil Hall. 

We have thus something of a peculiar right and duty to unite 
in doing honor to the name and fame of Professor Morse, and to 
count them and cherish them among our own historical treasures. 

Regretting once more my inability to be with you, 

I am, dear sir, 
With great respect and regard, 
Yours faithfully, 
Rosert C, WINTHROP. 
His Honor Wit11Am Gaston, Mayor of Boston. 


The Secretary also read the following despatch : — 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 16, —7.45 P. M. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, San Francisco, Memphis, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Montreal, Portland, Augusta, Lynn, 
Boston, Concord, New Haven. 

The National Morse Memorial meeting is now in progress in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, Speaker Blaine, assisted by 
the Vice-President of the United States, presiding, and the gov- 
ernors of the several States acting as Vice-presidents, and is now 
ready to receive communications. 

A. S. Sotomons, Chairman. 


The president then introduced Professor Eben N. Horsford, 
of Cambridge, who spoke as follows : — 
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_ Mr. Mayor, — You have assigned to me the duty of presenting 

a sketch of Prof. Morse’s connection with the invention of the 
electric telegraph. 4 

To enable us fairly to appreciate what Prof. Morse did, let us 
briefly glance at what had been done before him. He discovered 
nothing in the field of frictional electricity. Its great doctrines 
were settled more than acentury ago. He did not discover that the 
electrical force could be transmitted along what is called a conduc- 
tor, for it was found out by Mr. Grey and Mr. Wheeler (Trumbull, 
1853), that the electric shock could be transmitted through several 
hundred feet of wire as early as 1729; and Dr. Franklin drew 
lightning from the clouds; nor did he discover that the earth 
might be made a part of the electric circuit, for that is due to Dr. 
Watson, who in 1747 transmitted shocks across the Thames and 
the New River, the circuit being composed of one wire two miles 
long and two miles of earth. 

Dr. Franklin performed a similar experiment in 1748. (Parton.) 
Franklin says, ‘‘ Two iron rods about three feet long were planted 
just within the margin of the river on opposite sides. A thick 
piece of wire, with a small, round knob at its end, was fixed on the 
top of one of the rods, bending downwards so as to deliver com- 
modiously the spark upon the surface of the spirit. A small wire 
fastened by one end to a handle of the spoon containing the spirit 
was carried across the river and supported in the air by the rope 
commonly used to hold by in drawing ferry-boats over. The other 
end of this wire was tied round the coating of the bottle, which 
being charged, the spark was delivered from the hook to the top of 
the rod standing in the water on that side. At the same instant 
the rod on the other side delivered a spark into the spoon and fired 
the spirit; the electric fire returning to the coating of the bottle, 
through the handle of the spoon and the supported wire connected 
with them.” 

Nor was he the first to employ the electrical current to transmit 
intelligence ; signals were communicated from one apartment to 
another by means of the electric shock, by Lomond, in France, in 
1757; by LeSage, at Geneva, in 1774; and Reusser, of Gen- 
eva, in.1794, employed the electric spark to transmit intelligence, 
using an arrangement of lines and ‘spaces with strips of tin foil so 
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contrived that when these spaces were illuminated by the sparks, 
the form of the letter or figure was exhibited. The illumination 
of each letter or figure required a direct and return wire, and as 
his plan employed thirty-seven characters there were required 
seventy-four wires between each two stations. Similar telegraphs 
were devised by Salva and Betancourt, at Madrid, operating many 
miles in length, in 1797 and 1798. (Humboldt.) 

All these employed frictional electricity, as did Ronalds, of 
England, in 1816, on a line eight miles in length, operating with 
pith balls on the faces of synchronous clocks, and Harrison G. 
Dyer, on the Long Island race-course, near New York, in 1827, 
on a line of two miles, using the current to discolor prepared 
“paper. Up to this time the elements out of which to produce a 
successful telegraph had not been brought to light. The agent at 
command —frictional electricity — was fitful, influenced by the 
weather, and, at a distance, liable at times to be feeble. 

-The discovery of the voltaic pile, in 1800, opened up a new 
era for invention in telegraphy. It gave the advantage of the 
constant currrent of a battery over the intermitted shocks of the 
electrical apparatus. Soemmering, in 1809-11, employed the 
electric current developed by the voltaic pile to produce chemical 
decompositions with the evolution of visible gas; he employed 
thirty-five wires, each wire having the same letter or figure at either 
end. It would of course be possible to transmit words by pro- 
ducing gas bubbles at the ends of the wires, bearing in their order 
of succession the letters of which the words were composed. 

This was not a telegraph —a writing ata distance. It was a 
signal apparatus; a voltaic semaphore. But it was cumbrous, 
time-consuming,:and interesting chiefly as illustrating how early 
the discovery of the projectile force of the voltaic battery was 
recognized and applied to the production of visible chemical 
effects at a distance. 

Schweigger proposed to reduce the great number of wires in 
Soemmering’s apparatus to only two, and instead of a tube for the. 
evolution of gas for each letter, a single tube, and the letter to be 
indicated by the number of seconds through which the evolution 
of hydrogen should continue. This apparatus so simplified was 
to be used in connection with a signal book. 
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There was needed further discovery. The first step in the new 
branch of science which was to fulfil this want was taken by the 
Scandinavian, Cirsted, of Copenhagen, who, in 1819, found that 
when the electric current passes in a direction north or south through 
a wire, it causes a free, magnetic needle immediately above or 
below it, to assume or tend to assume a position at right angles 
to the direction of the current, and that by reversing the direction 
of the current the movement of the needle may be alike reversed. 
In the next year Schweigger of Halle, and Poggendorff of Berlin, 
simultaneously discovered that the deflection of the needle may 
be increased by coiling an insulated wire in a series of ovals or 
flat rings, compactly disposed, in a loop, and conducting the cur- 
rent around the needle, from end to end; and produced the “ gal- 
vanic multiplier,’ by which the deflection of the needle was much 
greater and more prompt. This invention was the basis of the 
galvanometer first used by Professor Henry. 

Ampére took advantage of the discovery of Schweigger to pro- 
pose a plan for a telegraph in which there was a needle for each 
letter. ‘These discoveries made possible the electro-magnetic sig- 
nal or semaphoric telegraph. ‘The early telegraphs, of Schilling 
of St. Petersburg, of Gauss and Weber of Gottingen, and of Cooke 
and Wheatstone of England, were based on these discoveries. The 
electric current could now be made to produce reciprocal motion, 
but the force was too feeble to be used in practical recording, 
and the necessary devices for the production of intelligible signals 
were undesirably complex. ae 

Still further discovery was required for a registering telegraph, 
and the first step in this needed direction was made by Arago, 
who in 1820 magnetized a straight iron bar or needle by placing it 


- ina long spiral of wire and transmitting the galvanic current through 


the coil.* The second step was taken by Schweigger in the pro- 


* De la Rive sent a current through a close circuit of insulated copper 
wire, showing that the ring produced by the current acquired singular mag- 
netic properties. Barlow, in describing the apparatus in 1824, says, ‘‘A fine 
copper wire covered with silk thread is coiled five or six times and tied togeth- 
er so as to form a ring about an inch in diameter, and the ends of the wire are 
connected, by solder, one with the zine and the other with the copper slip 
above the cork. When the apparatus is placed in water, slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric or nitric acid, the ring becomes highly magnetic, etc.” 
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duction of the flat spiral. In 1824, Barlow gives a diagram of the 
volute in one plane invented by Schweigger, and says, p. 266, 
‘* The best form for the spiral, however, is that in which the wire 
lies all in one plane (as in Fig. 24).” (This figure exhibits a coil 
like the hair-spring of a watch.) ‘*This being connected by its 
two extremities with the poles of the battery will take up an aston- 
ishing quantity of filings which by their reciprocal attraction to- 
ward each other exhibit the most pleasing appearance.” 

The next step was taken by Mr. William Sturgeon of London, 
‘in 1825. He found that by coiling copper wire loosely around a 
piece of insulated soft iron, bent into the form of a horseshoe, the 
successive coils out of contact with each other, he could convert 
the non-magnetic soft iron into an electro-magnet. When the cur- 
rent was interrupted, the soft iron ceased to be magnetic ; when the 
current was restored, the iron became again magnetic. This gave 
the possibility of producing reciprocal motion.* The force thus 
imparted to the iron, the capacity to attract other iron and to re- 
lease it when the current was interrupted, though actual, was not 
suited in two particulars to be used in telegraphy. It employed a 
quantity battery, and the length of wire connecting the battery 
with the magnet was inconsiderable. 

At this stage of the development of electro-magnetism came in the 
series of brilliant experimental researches made by Professor Joseph 
Henry, now Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, then residing 
in Albany. They were made from 1828 to 1831. Reflecting on the 
increased magnetic effects observed in the compact circles of insu- 
lated wire of Schweigger and De La Rive, the jirst employed the insu- 
lated wire of many coils to make an electro-magnet. By a covering of 
silk or cotton, successive coils of the wire were kept distinct and 
apart, so that it could be compactly wound in succcessive layers 
upon itself, and thus a current could be made to pass an _ indefi- 
nite number of times around an iron bar, and the power of the 
bar to attract other iron multiplied alike somewhat correspond- 


* The electro-magnet of Sturgeon, with its armature, and the opening and 
closing of the battery circuit, and the falling and restoration of the armature, 
were exhibited in a course of lectures at the New York Athenzum, in 1827. 
These lectures were attended by the colleagues of Prof. Dana, including Prof. 
Morse. Depositions of Mrs. Dana and Prof. Renwick. 
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ingly and this with the use of a comparatively small battery: He 
also for the first time employed the battery of many pairs to 
send from a distance a current through insulated wire many 
times wound upon itself, around a horseshoe-shaped soft iron bar. 
This discovery made registering electric telegraphy possible. 
Barlow, of England, had observed in 1825 that the power of the 
galvanic current he employed diminished with the increase of dis- 
tance from the battery ; but Henry’s researches had shown that by 
causing the wire to pass a great number of times around a bar of 
iron, it was possible to produce the physical result of motion 
with a feeble current at relatively great distances from its source. 
Barlow had employed a quantity battery. Henry employed an 
intensity battery. 

As yet there was no practical registering electro-magnetic tele- 
graph. But it was possible. Ability had been conferred to instan- 
taneously render soft iron magnetic at a distance, when it would 
attract to itself other iron, and to deprive it as instantaneously of 
magnetism, when it would release the iron which it had previously 
attracted. Here was the power to produce practical, effective 
reciprocal motion. A pen or pencil or stylus could be moved back- 
wards or forwards, or up and down, or alternately, from one side 
to the other. It remained-for invention, for further research, for 
patience and perseverance to take these discoveries and apply them 
as experiment should demonstrate the necessity and practicability, 
and produce the working telegraph. 

Fechner says, in 1829, ‘‘'‘There is no doubt that if twenty-four 
different multipliers — the number of the letters — were in Leipsic, 
for example, and the insulated wire conducted under ground to 
Dresden, we should have a medium, not very costly perhaps, 
through which determined characters could be sent instan- 
taneously from one to the other.” He says further, in 1832, that 
“by the employment of a very thinly wound (insulated) copper 
wire, coated with silver, of which one foot in uncovered condition 
weighed 1.95 grains, a pile of one hundred and seven small 
platinum pairs would be adequate fcr telegraphic communications, 
ten geographical miles. The length of wire for such a distance 
both ways would require for each letter twenty miles of wire, 
which would involve no small outlay.” Fechner also pointed out 
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that the ‘‘ telegraphic conduction does not depend on the great- 
ness of the pairs of plates, and the strength of the conducting 
fluid (quantity of electricity), but, on the contrary, on the number 
of the pairs of plates in the pile; and would increase in direct 
relation to the thickness of the wire.” 

Ohme’s law of 1825, and Schweigger’s multiplier of 1820, were 
here first traced out to their practical end, of a galvanic semaphore. 
The conditions were expressed, on which the success of the needle 
invention depended :— numerous pairs, a large conducting wire, 
multiplied convolutions of insulated wire,— all were wrapped up 
in these few clear sentences of Fechner before 1832. 

In 1832 (from 1820-1832), Schilling of St. Petersburg devised a 
telegraph upon the principle of deflecting a needle. 

Gauss and Weber of Gottingen, in 1833-34, caused a magnetic: 
bar to be deflected to one side or the other at will, and produce 
movements which they interpreted in letters of the alphabet. 
Cooke and afterwards Cooke and Wheatstone of England followed 
in this line of experiment, and produced their needle telegraphs 
in 1836 and 1837. 

Steinheil of Munich, in 1836, employed a magneto-electrica] 
machine, in lectures to his classes, to produce sounds upon a 
series of bells of different tones, which were readily translated. 
Up to this time, no practical, working registering telegraph had 
been invented. For moderate distances the telegraph was possidle, 
but had not been rendered practicable. Prof. Henry had remarked 
that the force: of the current from a battery of many pairs was 
not sensibly diminished by transmission through a wire of one 
thousand and sixty feet. There remained both discovery and 
invention to meet the necessity, and these were the great services, 
as I consider them, in the labors of the life whose sunset has just 
passed before us. 

In 1832, Prof. Samuel Finley Breese Morse was returning from 
France on board the packet ship Sully. Among the topics of con- 
versation on that memorable voyage was the possibility of the 
practical electric telegraph in view of the recent discoveries in the 
departments of electricity, magnetism and galvanism.. This possi- 
bility was recognized by electricians generally, but its practicability 
~ could be demonstrated only by patient and faithful experiment in 
the line of a well-thought-out plan. The magnitude of the diffi- 
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culties that lay in the way could not be known till they had been 
surmounted. During that voyage Prof. Morse became inspired 
with the idea of a telegraph, —not a signal, electric semaphore, not 
a needle apparatus using evanescent signals, but a recording elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph, and the plans and devices were made and 
the resolution formed by him to enter upon and prosecute the 
necessary experimental researches required to produce the grand 
result he had conceived. 

Prof. Morse had in his college course attended the lectures of 
Professor Silliman, which were of an advanced and high order, 
covering especially all that was known in 1808-1810 of galvanic 
electricity ; and also the lectures of. Professor (afterward Presi- 
dent) Day experimentally illustrated, on frictional electricity. 
In 1827 his college recollections were revived and his interest in 
these subjects renewed by his attendance on the lectures of his 
colleague, Prof. James Freeman Dana, in the New York Athe- 
neum. It is clear that he believed that there was enough discov- 
ered and known to him to enable him to invent the registering 
electro-magnetic telegraph. It is clear that he exhibited diagrams 
illustrating his devices of apparatus, and discussed with others 
the combinations to produce lines and dots constituting an alphabet, 
which of itself demonstrates the existence in his mind of a plan of 
the work of registration. It may be fairly presumed that Prof. 
Morse, whose previous life had not been devoted to scientific pur- 
suits, on that occasion gathered from all with whom he conversed 
on the subject, all they were in condition to impart. Before com- 
pleting the voyage Prof. Morse had, according to his own account, 
worked out and committed to paper the general plan of his regis- 
tering telegraph,* and before the close of the year he had made 4 
part of the apparatus to test his plan. 

If there may have been others who might have made the inven- 
tion, it is certain that he alone at that time had the inventive 
talent, and the necessary measure of faith and patience of which 


* It will not be doubted by any who.know him that Dr. Charles T. Jackson 
of our city, who was a fellow-passenger on the Sully, cheerfully imparted his 
conviction of the possibility and practicability of the telegraph. ‘‘ But the 
testimony to the paternity of the idea in Morse’s mind, and to his acts and 
drawings on board the ship, is ample.” (Am. Encyclopedia.) See Appendix, B. 
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resolution and conquest are the offspring, to accomplish it. He 
had the clearness of vision which enabled him to see that, in spite 
of any difficulties incidental to so great a new departure, there was 
enough positively known and certain, to insure the success of a 
recording telegraph to whoever would pay the price, and he had the 
genius to appreciate the privilege as well as the honor of the self- 
sacrifice with which the oreat gift to mankind could be purchaseds 

Of the progress of Prof. Morse’s invention from 1832 to Septem- 
ber, 1837, when he publicly exhibited his registering telegraph, 
those who are familiar with the difficulties of invention generally, 
can form some idea; how many devices he had tested and thrown 
aside the world will probably never know. He experimented at 
ereat length in the direction of a chemical telegraph, but was not 
satisfied with his results. His mind settled upon the idea of a 
permanent visible mark or succession of marks upon paper requiring 
pressure to make. I am not aware that at this early period he had 
any idea of employing as the medium of transmitting intelligence 
the sound, which accompanies each mark as made in the modern 
Morse instrument. But the principle was distinctly recognized in 
his application for a patent in 1838, and from this period of view 
his instrument was at the outset an acoustic indicator as well as 
a recording telegraph. 

In 18385, Morse made his discovery of the relay, the most bril- 
liant of all the achievements to which his name must be forever 
attached. It was the discovery of a means by which the current, 
which through distance from its source, had become feeble, could 
be reinforced or renewed. This discovery, according to the differ- 
ent objects for which it is employed, is variously known as _ the 
registering magnet, the local circuit, the marginal circuit, the re- 
peater, etc. It made transmission from one point on a main line 
through indefinitely great distances, and through an indefinite 
number of branch lines, and to an indefinite number of way sta- 
tions, and registration at all, possible and practicable, from a 
single act of a single operator. 

It was my privilege to be shown by Prof. Morse, in 1841 (and I 
shall never forget the charm with which he invested the two hours 
he gave to me, an utter stranger), one of the instruments which 
illustrated his inventive genius. It resembled, in external appear- 
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ance, a small melodeon having a key-board on which were the let- 
ters, the figures, periods, commas, etc. These keys were levers. 
The ends of the levers distant from the seat of the operator were 
in connection with brass circular disks, upon the rims of which 
were prominences and depressions of unequal length, so arranged 
that the prominences would close, and the depressions open, the 
magnetic circuit, and thus magnetize and demagnetize a bar of 
soft iron. When magnetized, the bar of iron drew to itself 
one end of a lever, having an iron armature, to the other end of 
which a pencil or pen was attached, the point of which, by this 
action of the magnet, was pressed against a moving ribbon of 
paper; when the bar was demagnetized, the lever was restored 
to its original position by a spring, and the pencil lifted from 
the paper. It is easy to see that an arrangement of prom- 
inences and depressions, or conductors and non-conductors, on 
the brass circles might be so contrived that each key should pro- 
duce its own particular set of lines, dots and spaces. This was 
the jirst practical registering telegraph.* Cooke, of England, when 
a student of anatomy at Heidelberg, in 1836, saw the Schilling 
telegraph in the rooms of Professor Moncke, and conceived the 
idea of an improved telegraph from the exhibition which he wit- 
nessed at that time, in which the deflection of the magnetic needle 
was caused by the electric current. He produced in that year an 
instrument illustrating his plan, and afterwards associated himsel 
with Prof. Wheatstone, and they together invented a much more 
elaborate apparatus and brought it out in 1837. They employed 
at that time five magnetic needles and coils, and either five or six 
wires. Morse used only one. The telegraph of Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, in its greatest perfection, addressed itself to the eye for the 
interpretation of its signals —it made no record. Morse’s tele- 
graph recorded its message in permanent characters. 

The piano key-board of Morse and his complex devices for 
interrupting and closing the circuit gave place as the result of 

* We may except possibly the experimental results of Steinheil, not pub- 
lished until 1838 (and which at the time were to Prof. Morse absolutely un- 
known), which made combinations of dots upon a ribbon of paper, as well as 
produced sounds upon series of, bells. The invention never came into gen- 


eral use, as Steinheil abandoned his own device, and adopted Morse’s in its 
place, as soon as it became known to him. 
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- practical experiment before the issue of the patent to the very 
simple device of the single key, with which we are all familiar. 
The pencil and pen gave place to a stylus, —a simple, hard point 
resting upon a ribbon of paper moving at a uniform rate immedi- 
ately over a groove. His plan from the outset contemplated a 
single current and circuit. After the discovery of Steinheil that 
what had been observed by Watson and Franklin in regard to 
frictional electricity —that the earth might be used for a part of 
the circuit— was applicable to galvanic electricity, Morse adopted 
the arrangement of a single line of wire between the stations. 

It is not possible within the time allotted me to enumerate the 
inventions that have been made contributing to the perfection of 
the working telegraph, to the transition from the trough to the 
constant battery of Daniell, first brought out in 1836, and with- 
out which, or its equivalent, the telegraph would be still in its 
infancy, and the improvements that have been made upon it since ; 
nor of the transition from the mercury cups to the thumb-screw of 
Dr. Hare and the convenient switch; nor of the sounder; or the 
insulators; or the paratonnerre (lightning guard); or of numer- 
ous other devices and varied forms of apparatus, covered by more 
than a thousand separate patents that have been taken out in 
Europe and in this country. 

- On October 8, 1837, Prof. Morse filed his caveat in the Patent 
Office to secure his invention. On the 7th of April, 1838, he made 
his application for a patent, which passed the examiner in the 
same year, and, on the 20th of June, 1840, was issued. The first 
recording telegraph was brought into practical use, May 27th, 
1844, between Baltimore and Washington. 


INVENTION AND SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


It often happens, after the crown of success has been attained 
by the faithful experimentalist, that the germ of the hypothesis 
upon which he bestowed his thought and labor is claimed to have 
been entertained, at an earlier period, by some one else. 

The claim alleged is for the specific scientific discovery which is 
said to underlie the invention. Now, scientific discoveries are of 
various classes and degrees of merit. There are simple facts, 
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which, like material gems, reward an explorer in a fruitful field, 
and demand little effort beyond the exercise of attention and a 
capacity to collect and record. There are others in which the laws 
of physical force and chemical composition are determined by sys- 
tematic experiment. There are still others in which abstract rela- 


_ tions are brought to light, as in mathematics ; and others in which 


the properties conferred upon matter by organic life are the sub- 
jects of research, as in physiology. Achievements in these several 
fields have a certain value as an evidence of culture and a title to 
social consideration. There is another class in which success is 
sometimes rewarded by pecuniary as well as social distinction. It 
is the class in which the object of discovery is a device by which 
the forces of nature or the qualities of matter may be made to 
render new service to civilization. 

In this class, discovery has usually, for its first step, the percep- 
tion or appreciation of a want. Its next step is speculation as to 
the devices by which the want may be met. Then there is the 
production of a crude contrivance, by which to test the soundness 
of the speculation. Then come modifications and new trials, and 
ultimately what seems success. Then comes expansion of the 
process, approaching a working-scale. Trial on the larger plan 
reveals fresh imperfections; new relations appear, and new expe- 
dients have to be resorted to. The devices which, at the com- 
mencement, were distinguished on account of their complexity, 
are replaced by others of marked simplicity. Again success seems 
to be attained. Now comes the grand economy and organization 
of the enterprise for rendering the discovery available and useful. 

The rank of the scientific discovery, or series of discoveries, which 
make up such an invention, is high in proportion as the intrinsic 
difficulties to be overcome have been great, and as the investigation 
and solution of the problem presented have been exhaustive ; and 
low in proportion as the difficulties were inconsiderable, and as the 
investigation has been superficial and the solution defective. 

It rarely happens that all the stages of an important and useful 
discovery of this class are presided over by one mind. More fre- 
quently the earlier and later stages fall into different hands. In 
this event the rewards are divided. The nearer one is to the con- 
clusion of the series, the larger uniformly is his measure of mate- 
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rial return. Where all have been the offspring of one mind, the 
honors and pecuniary emoluments enter alike into the reward. 
Where the naked speculation or suggestion only can be claimed, 
or where a crude device merely had been proposed and success 
predicted, the author will be assigned a place in the world’s esteem, 
distinguished in some degree in proportion to the clearness and 
details of his plans and predictions. If it be not as high as the 
man of suggestion sometimes deems his due, it is because the ap- 
plause of mankind seems to be reserved for its heroes, — the men 
who have not only encountered difficulty, but made its conquest, — 
rather than for its men of speculation, whose influence on the well- 
being of the race is more transient, or, if lasting, less direct. 

The common sense of the world has made a uniform and, we 
must believe, a just discrimination in its award of merit to him © 
who, patiently following the lead of a conception, has brought to 
successful issue and recognition new agencies for advancing civili- 
zation, rather than to him who equally with the former had the ~ 
same happy conception, and had it even at an earlier date, but 
neglected the duties nature prescribed as the condition of fruition. 

‘*'The step from the first more or Jess vague conception of a new 
truth to its conclusive demonstration is a matter of far more im- 
portance and difficulty than the happy and sometimes, to all ap- 
pearances, intuitive guesses which have invariably preceded every 
great discovery. Newton formed aright estimate of his own claims 
when he ascribes his success to the patient and laborious perti- 
nacity with which he kept fast hold of an idea until, by long thinking 
and varied experiment, he has proved either its truth or its false- 
hood.” (Quarterly Review: Newton as a Scientific Discoverer.) 


CLAIMS OF DISCOVERERS AND INVENTORS. 


It is natural and proper when a great and useful art has been 
born to civilization, that all persons and especially the friends of 
the persons who have had ashare in the production and perfection 
of the art should feel jealously alive to the just distribution of the 
honors which follow such an event. 

Such honors are sometimes, not infrequently indeed, unfairly 
distributed. Adventitious circumstances may cause mistake. 
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The memory is sometimes at fault. The claims of some may be ex- 
aggerated. The just claims of others may be overlooked. It seems 
to be required of me, in the effort to comply with your request, that I 
should on this occasion discuss this matter somewhat at length, 
although with the chance of occasional repetition. It will 
serve to open up the subject, if we consider a little carefully 
the meaning of some of the words we use. A tele-graph is liter- 
ally a writing at a distance. Strictly speaking, the earlier forms 
of signal apparatus were not telegraphs; they were semaphores, 
— signal-bearers. 

The signal may be addressed to the eye or to the ear. If to 
the former it would be a visual, to the latter an acoustic semaphore. 
Franklin, Watson, De Luc, Cavallo, and others employed friction 
electricity to flash powder and fire alcohol. These experiments 
heralded an electric viswal semaphore. They also rang bells by 
electricity, and in so doing foreshadowed an acoustic semaphore. 

The plans of Le Sage, Lomond, Reusser, Boeckman, Salva, Be- 
tancourt and Ronalds were of the class of electric semaphores. 
That of Harrison G. Dyer approached nearly to that of an electric 
telegraph. : 

Voltaic semaphores belong necessarily to this century. They 
were only possible after the recognition of the fact that the current 
might be made effective at a distance by the use of the pile or battery 
of many pairs. Soemmering’s, in 1809-11, was the first of the class, 
and established the fact that visible effects could be produced at a 
distance of 10,000 feet. (Kuhn, 1866.) His device was a visual sem- 
aphore. Bain’s so-called electro-chemical plan, of 1846, was a vol- 
taic telegraph. He employed a battery, but not a magnet, and 
wrote and printed with Morse’s alphabet. 

Electro-magnetic semaphores were possible only after the dis- 
covery of Cirsted, in 1819, and the discovery of the multiplier, 
in 1820, by Schweigger and Poggendorff. The first of these was pro- 
jected by Ampére, but never carried out. It was a needle device. 
Visible signs were to be made by the deflection of a needle, the vol- 
taic current being sent through a multiplier, or long link-shaped coil 
of insulated wire, within which a needle was freely suspended or 
supported. The next seems to have been Schilling’s, made some 
time between 1820 and 1832, a rude copy of which, made by 
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Professor Moncke, of Heidelberg, awoke at a later period (1836) 
the inventive genius of Cooke. The next was that of Gauss and 
Weber, in 1833-34. Then came Cooke’s in 1836, and Cooke and 
Wheatstone’s in 1837; and at about the same time Steinheil’s. 
These were not writing or printing instruments. They made eva- 
nescent signs, which could be observed, translated and reeorded. 
Steinheil afterward (1837) completed a magneto-electric recording 
or writing telegraph; which showed that the result was possible 
and practicable, though not practical. Electro-magnetic telegraphs 
were not practicable before an intensity battery had been employed 
in connection with a distant electro-magnet, surrounded with a 
multiplied insulated coil. This was first actually done through a 
distance of 1,060 feet, in 1828-29, by Prof. Henry. This experi- 
ment made it possible that with increased power in the battery, with 
improvements in the magnet, and inventions of special mechanical 
devices, an electro-magnetic telegraph for registration at dis- 
tances sufficiently great to meet the wants of the every-day world, 
might be devised. 

The invention, however, in its most elementary condition, was 
not made for four years, and then without a knowledge of these 
experiments, nor was it brought into working condition for three 
more, and then at first without employing either of these essential 
elements, to wit, the battery of multiplied pairs, the magnet of 
multiplied coil, and the long conductor; and more than two years 
additional before a caveat was lodged, and three before a patent 
was granted, and still four years elapsed before the invention was 
in successful public service. 

This delay between the discovery of a scientific truth and its 
application to the useful arts is not unusual. 


Interval after the possibility of an invention before the invention 
was made. — 


After Winckler’s experiment at Leipsic in 1744, with a Leyden jar 
and a long conducting wire, and Watson’s experiments in 1747-8, 
with a circuit of two miles of wire and two of earth; and Frank- 
lin’s experiments, from 1748 to 1754, exhibiting reciprocal mo- 
tion, rotation of wheels, ringing of bells, firing of combustibles, 
etc., it was possible to produce electric *ignals conveying intelli- 
gence. 
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The first that appeared was that of Le Sage, in 1774, after an in- 
terval of twenty years ; * then Reusser’s, in 1794, after forty years ; 
then Salva’s, with a conducting wire of many miles, in 1796, after ~ 
about forty-two years; then Betancourt’s, of twenty-six miles, in 
1797-98, after forty-three years; then Ronald’s, in 1816, after 
sixty-two years; and then Harrison G. Dyar’s, in 1828, after 
seventy-four years. 

After the discovery of the pile of volta in 1800, it was bs to 
invent : — 

Soemmering’s electro-chemical semaphore, which did not appear 
till 1809-11, after eleven years. J. Redman Coxe’s (of Philadel- 
phia) suggestion dates 1816, after sixteen years. Bain’s electro- 
chemical recording telegraph, which did not appear till 1846, after 
forty-six years. 

After Girsted’s discoveries of 1819 and 1820, and especially of 
Schweigger’s multiplier, constructed with insulated wire immedi- 
ately after, it was possible to produce Ampére’s suggestion (or 
invention), which appeared the same year, and he remarks that a 
like result had been suggested by La Place. 

- Schilling’s invention was in progress from 1820 to 1832 — twelve 
years. Gauss and Weber’s appeared in 1833-84 — fourteen years. 
Cooke and Wheatstone’s in 1836-37 — sixteen years. 

After Sturgeon’s electro-magnet, in 1826, when an electro-magnetic 
recording telegraph was possible for short distances, Morse’s con- 
ception came, in 1832, after six years. 

After Henry’s electro-magnet, wound with insulated wire in 1828, 
published in 1831, which’ made electro-magnetic telegraphy possi- 
ble for increased distances, came Morse’s receiving or relay bat- 
tery and recording telegraph, invented in 1832, and in working 
condition in 1836, after an interval of five years. It was publicly 
exhibited in 1837, after six years; and operated between Balti- 
more and Washington in 1844, after thirteen years. _ 

After Faraday’s discovery of magneto-electricity, in 1831, came 
Steinheil’s telegraph in 1837, after six years. Steinheil had demon- 
strated the practicability of using the earth for a part of the 


electro-magnetic circuit in 1838. It was not used in this country 
till 1845. 


* Lomond’s telegraph seems to have been produced as early as 1757, but 
only operated between one room and another. 
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As we have now fixed some of the more important dates and 
intervals, let us put on record two or three more that we need to 
bear in mind, — recalling that while Soemmering and Bain needed 
only the voltaic pile or a. battery of many pairs; Schilling, Gauss 
and Weber, Cooke and Wheatstone needed in addition the gal- 
vanic multiplier ; Morse the battery and electro-magnet, and Stein- 
heil a magneto-electric machine. 

Soemmering’s voltaic semaphore preceded Schilling’s needle 
semaphore by a dozen years and more. 

In point of time, Morse’s invention on the Sully preceded 
Cooke’s at Heidelberg by four years — 1832-1836. 

In point of construction and actual working, Morse preceded 
Cooke by a year — 1835-1836. 

In point of exhibition to the public, Cooke and Wheatstone were 
coincident with Morse — 1837. | 

In point of actual use by the public, Cooke and Wheatstone 
preceded Morse by six years — 1838-1844. 


These relations of discovery to invention and practical applica- 
tion may be illustrated in tabular form : — 


Electro-chemical semaphore. 
Volta, 1800. Soemmering’s in 1809-11. 
Bain’s electro-chemical telegraph in 1846. 


Needle semaphores. 
Ampére’s in 1820. 
CErsted, 1819. 5 Schilling’s, 1820-1832. 


Constant bat- : : 
tery of Daniell, Schweigger, 1820. pesca: rh in 1833-34. 


et Manta Cooke and Wheatstone’s in 1837. 


aera have suc- Arago in 1820. 
ceeded. Sturgeon in 1825. 


Recording telegraph of Morse in 1832. 
Henry in 1829. 


Magneto-electric telegraph. 


: Steinheil’s in 1837. 
oeeuey anneal: Wheatstone’s later business alphabet sema- 


phore. 
Having thus before us the great facts in the history of the new 
art, we are in condition to examine more carefully into the claims 
to originality and priority of the discoverers and inventors. 


Let us have distinct ideas in our assignment of credit. The 
discovery of a law, or the invention of a device, may be strictly 
original to two or more persons. It may be made by one in igno- 
rance that it had been made by another before him, or the two 
may have been coincident in time as well as result. 
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Volta was alone in the invention of the pile. 

Soemmering was alone in observing that the current of the voltaic 
pile might be projected to great distances with as great effective 
force to produce chemical decompositions as at moderate distances. 

Cérsted was alone in originality and time in observing the 
deflection of the needle by the galvanic current. 

Schweigger was coincident with Poggendorff in originality and 
time in the multiplier of insulated wire. 

Arago was alone in magnetizing iron in the axis of a long 
oblique spiral. 

Sturgeon was alone in the electro-magnet with the loose oblique 
spiral; and later in amalgamating the zinc element of the battery. 

Moll and Henry were coincident in the quantity magnet with a 
single pair. 

Henry was alone in the insulated concentric coil and multiplied 
windings applied to a horseshoe-shaped bar of iron with a single 
pair and with many pairs. Henry was alone in the insulated con- 
centric wire of many windings and battery of many pairs at a 
distance from the electro-magnet. 

Now all these discoveries, in so far as the attribute of origi- 
nality is concerned, were in some degree suggested, somewhat in 
their order of succession, by the publication of the discoveries 
which preceded them. (E£rsted deflected a needle slowly with a 
single wire, Schweigger and Poggendorff quickly with the multi- 
plied coils. 

Arago made straight hard-iron (steel) magnetic by a single loose 
long coil. Sturgeon made a horse shoe of soft iron magnetic with 
a loose long coil of sixteen turns and lifted nine pounds in 
1825-6. Moll made a closer coil of eighty-three turns and lifted 
seventy-five pounds, and finally one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
in 1828. Henry, with greatly multiplied coils, lifted more than a 
ton in 1830. All these operated by a battery of a single pair of 
plates and little interval between the battery and the magnet. 

Now Henry started out, before the publication of Moll, with a 
new combination of many pairs, and distance between the battery 
and the magnet, and found as tlie experiment seemed to show, that 
the effect of the current in magnetizing soft iron at this distance 
was at least not appreciably less at a distance of one thousand 
and sixty feet than at points near the battery. 
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The lifting of great weights by the single pair of large plates 
near the magnet, by Sturgeon, Moll, and Henry, was of compara- 
tively little moment to the future telegraph. It was the necessity 
of producing a certain but not great lifting effect at a distance that 
the telegraph required. 

Let us make the discovery of Professor Henry clear. He found 
that a battery of a single pair, the zinc plate four by seven inches, 
at a distance of eight feet, operating through a coil of insulated 
wire eight feet long, wound around a small horseshoe magnet, pro- 
duced magnetism enough to lift four and a half pounds. At a dis- 
tance of one thousand and sixty feet it lifted but half an ounce, 
only +}, as much. By now substituting a Cruikshanks’ battery, in 
which was exactly the same amount of zine surface, — but in twen- 
ty-five plates instead of one,— the magnet, at a distance of one 
thousand and sixty feet, as before, lifted eight ounces. That is, 
by dividing the zinc plate into twenty-five plates, and putting each 
with its fellow of copper into a separate cell, the power to lift at a 
distance of one thousand and sixty feet was increased sixteen 
times. 

Of all the brilliant researches of which this was a small part, 
this is the one of significance in its relations to telegraphy. 

It was the recognition of the relation of the intensity battery to 
electro-magnetic effects at a distance. It does not detract from its 
importance that chemical effects had been produced by an intensity 
battery at a distance, as by Hare’s deflagrator in 1821, any more 
than Soemmering’s voltaic semaphore, in 1811, detracted from the 
importance of the discovery of electro-magnetism by Cérsted, in 
1819, and the needle semaphore of Schilling of a later period. 


WHAT THE INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC RECORDING TELE- 
GRAPH MUST HAVE KNOWN. 


What was needed to the original.conception of the Morse record- 
ing telegraph? 

1. A knowledge that soft iron, bent in the form of a horseshoe 
could be magnetized by sending a galvanic current through a coil 
wound round the iron, and that it would lose its magnetism when 
the current was suspended. 
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2. A knowledge that such a magnet had been made to lift and 
drop masses of iron of considerable weight. 

3. A knowledge, or a belief, that the galvanic current could be 
transmitted through wires of great length. 

These were all. Now comes the conception of devices for em- 
ploying an agent which could produce reciprocal motion to effect » 
registration, and the invention of an alphabet. In order to this 
invention, it must be seen how up and down — reciprocal — motion 
could be produced by the opening and closing of the circuit. Into 
this simple band of vertical tracery of paths in space must be 
thrown the shuttle of time and aribbon of paper. It must be seen 
how a lever pen alternately dropping upon and rising, at defined 
intervals, from a fillet of paper, moved by independent clock-work, 
would produce the fabric of the alphabet and writing and printing. 

Was there anything required to produce this result which was 
not known to Morse? 


Of the details of scientific research bearing on electro-magnetism, 
scattered through journals in various languages, Prof. Morse knew 
comparatively little. He was a liberally educated gentleman, de- 
voted to the art of painting. He had had, as already mentioned, 
somewhat unusual advantages. He had attended the courses of lec- 
tures of Prof. Silliman and Prof. Day, embracing the sciences of 
galvanism and electricity, when an under-graduate, in 1808-9-10, 
at Yale College. He had been an assistant to Professor Silliman 
in his laboratory in 1822 and the years following. He had, at 
a later period, attended the lectures of Professor James Freeman 
Dana, before the Athenzeum in New York, and witnessed an ori- 
ginal and ‘brilliant course of experimental lectures, embracing 
all that was known in 1827 on electro-magnetism. Professor 
Renwick, a fellow-member with Professor Morse in several clubs, 
remembers that, before the visit of the latter to Europe, in 1829, 
he paid much attention to electricity and magnetism, and that 
he was studying those subjects ‘‘in reference to the plan for a tele- 
graph.” He knew generally, when he stepped on board the Sully, 
in 1882, that a soft iron borseshoe-shaped bar of iron could be ren- 
dered magnetic while a current of galvanic electricity was passing 
through a wire wound round it, and he knew that electricity had 
been transmitted, apparently instantaneously, through wires of 
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miles in length, by Franklin and others. In the course of conver- 
sation on board that vessel, the topic of employing electricity to 
communicate intelligence at a distance arose. In the leisure of 
ship life the idea of a recording electric telegraph seized Professor 
Morse’s mind. He knew, for he had witnessed it years before, that 
by means of a battery and an electro-magnet, reciprocal motion 
.could be produced. He knew that the force which produced it 
could be transmitted along a wire. He believed that the battery 
current could be made, through an electro-magnet, to produce 
physical effects at a distance. He saw in his mind’s eye the ex- 
istence of an agent and a medium by which reciprocal motion 
could be not only produced but controlled at a distance. The ques- 
tion that addressed itself to him at the outset was naturally this: 
How can I make use of the simple up-and-down motion of opening 
and closing a circuit to write an intelligible message at one end of 
a wire and at the same time print it at the other? If we pause a 
moment to consider that in our ordinary writing with a pen upon 
paper we must employ at least a hundred differently shaped and 
proportioned lines, and produce them by many hundred combina- 
tions of nerve and muscular effort; and that in printing we must 
have not less than about thirty-six letters and figures, we shall 
appreciate the grandeur of Morse’s conception, in which any mes- 
sage whatever could be written at one end of the wire and printed 
with perfect distinctness at the other, for permanent preservation, 
at the rate of twenty-five words a minute. Like many a kindred 
work of genius, it was in nothing more wonderful than in its sim- 
plicity. First, he caused a continuous ribbon or strip of paper to 
move under a pencil by clock-work that could be wound up. The 
paper moved horizontally. The pencil moved only up and down; 
when resting on the paper it made a mark, —if for an instant only, 
a dot; if for a longer time, a line. When lifted from the paper, it 
left a blank. Here were three elements, — dots, lines, and spaces, — 
which, interwoven with intervals of time, could either of them be 
repeated, or they could be combined variously with each other, to 
produce groups that should stand for letters. 

The grandeur of this wonderful alphabet of dots, lines, and 
spaces, has not been fully appreciated. It has been translated 
from one sense to another. In the Morse telegraph it may be 
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used, and is used, by the sight, the touch, the taste,* the hearing, 
and the sense of feeling. 

Bain succeeded in using the current of electricity without an elec- 
tro-magnet, but he had to borrow Morse’s alphabet. Thompson’s 
reflecting galvanometer, used by the Atlantic cable, employs the 
Morse alphabet. We are no longer surprised when we find that 
Steinheil, at the head of German telegraphy, advised the abandon- 
ment of his own most ingenious and elaborate apparatus, and the 
adoption of the Morse system and its alphabet. Nor do we won- 
der at its general adoption throughout the world. 

The conception of the written and recorded alphabet and the mode 
of printing, all concede to Morse on board the Sully. This concep- 
tion presupposes the use of the electrical current, the employment 
of the alternate activity and repose of the current, and an apparatus 
for breaking and closing the circuit at determined intervals. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF MORSE TO OTHERS. 


The indebtedness of Professor Morse, as an inventor, to others 
may be regarded as of two kinds. There were the results of scien- 
tific research and discovery made by men who had gone before him, 
and with which he was, in general terms, familiar. Then there was 
the co-operation of assistants whom he took into his confidence and 
compensated for their services. Of this latter class were the ser- 
vices of Dr. Gale, his colleague and friend, of Mr. Alfred Vail, and 
Professor Fisher. Of the former there was Volta, who invented 
the voltaic pile, irsted, Ampére and Arago, Sturgeon and Dana. | 
This was down to 1827. He completed the plan of his alphabet, 
his mode of writing and printing, and committed them to paper, on 
board the Sully, in 1832, and exhibited a working model of his 
conception in action in 1835; and a model, but not in action, of 


* The taste is occasionally taken advantage of where accidents occur on the 
line of railroads and telegraphs, where a skilful operator happens to be pres- 
ent. He cuts the wire, establishes metallic communication with the earth, and 
signals by uniting and separating the end of the severed wire nearest the sta- 
tion, with the metallic conductor leading to the earth. He receives the mes- 
sage in answer by placing his tongue between the two metallic points, receiv- 
ing the shocks and observing the intervals between them, which correspond 
with those produced by the key at the station. 
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the relay to various persons in 1835 and 1836. His alphabet, his 
new mode of writing and printing, were clear-cut, realized concep- 
tions ; but to perfect the apparatus involved resources, which he had 
not. ‘There were no shops at that time to which he might go for 
the ready purchase of electro-magnets, batteries, insulated wires» 
etc. <A blacksmith must be employed to bend an iron rod to the 
form of a horseshoe, and the wire must be wound by hand. Nor 
were there at hand facilities for repairs, or professors accomplished 
and ready to advise in the science scarcely yet developed enough 
to meet the wants of the inventor. There was not a constant bat- 
tery. There was, indeed, the battery of many pairs, and Sturgeon 
had produced his electro-magnet in 1525. But the new art required 
an inventor. 

The substitution by Henry of the concentric multiplier of 
Schweigger, in place of the loose, oblique coil of Sturgeon, reduced 
the strength of the battery necessarily required; and the employ- 
ment of a battery of many pairs in place of a single pair having 
the same surface, which projected the current through greater 
length of wire, and so made possible the magnetizing of iron at a 
distance, revealed the direction in which development was to take 
place. This disclosed a principle on which the registering appa- 
ratus could be worked at a distance. But still there was needed 
an inventor. 

Not one of all the brilliant scientific men who have attached their 
names to the history of electro-magnetism could bring the means 
to purchase the practical registering telegraph. Some of them had 
ascended the tower that looked out on the field of conquest. Some 
of them brought keener vision than others. Some of them stood 
higher than others. But the genius of invention had not recognized 
them. ‘There was needed an inventor. Now, what sort of a want 
is this? 

There was required a rare combination of qualities and condi- 
tions. There must be ingenuity in the adaptation of available 
- means to desired ends; there must be the genius to see through 
non-essentials to the fundamental principle on which success de- 
pends; there must be a kind of skill in manipulation; great 
patience and pertinacity; a certain measure of culture; and 
the inventor of a recording telegraph must be capable of being 
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inspired by the grandeur of the thought of writing, figura- 
tively speaking, with a pen a thousand miles long, — with 
the thought of a postal system without the element of time. 
Moreover the person who is to be the inventor must be free from 
the exactions of well-compensated, every-day absorbing duties — 
perhaps he must have had the final baptism of poverty. 

Now the inventor of the registering telegraph did not rise from 
the perusal of any brilliant paper; he happened to be at leisure on 
ship-board, ready to contribute and share in the after-dinner con- 
versation of a ship’s cabin, when the occasion arose. 

Morse’s electro-magnetic telegraph was mainly an invention 
employing power and agencies, through mechanical devices, to 
produce a given end. It involved the combination of the results 
of the labors of others with a succession of special contrivances and 
some discoveries of the inventor himself. There was an ideal whole 
almost at the outset, but involving great thought and labor and 
patience and invention to produce an art harmonious in its organi- 
zation and action. 

There was involved what. he did not find, as he had assumed. 
The distance through which any effective force had been called 
into play, for the work of registration was as an established fact 
altogether inconsiderable. It was, as a primary fact, to be ascer- 
tained in order to the development of the electro-magnetic record- 
Ing telegraph, whether the distance between the battery and electro- 
magnet could be increased beyond the narrow limit of previous 
laboratory experiment to a distance that in use would be practical, 
and, in the event of finding the force becoming feeble with in- 
creased distance, to discover a mode of reinforcing the current at 
the point where it became too feeble to produce printing or regis- 
tration, and so renewing it by the action of the writer at the pri- 
mary point of transmission, thus making the distance sufficiently 
great for practical needs. 

This was a discovery of the same character as the discovery of 
the use of the intensity battery. It involved a self-acting device 
for opening and closing a circuit. It required that the armature 
in the first ‘circuit should play through a narrow and adjustable 
interval, near, but not touching the face of the magnet, and far 
enough to close the second circuit, without getting beyond the 
reach of the action of the magnet. The armature must also have 
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an adjustable spring to meet the exigencies of imperfect insulation 
_ or enfeebled action of the battery. This discovery of a mode how 
to reinforce the current was the fruit of Morse’s thought and exper- 
iment. It was the relay which, with its modifications for registering 
local and side-circuits, was the crowning feature of the recording 
telegraph. 

The discovery that the voltaic current could be made effective in 
magnetizing soft iron, and produce mechanical effects at a dis- 
tance of ten hundred and sixty feet was made by Professor Henry. 

Morse found that the force diminished with increased distance, — 
a point doubtful as the result of Professor Henry’s experiments,— 
and he discovered that by addition of successive pairs he could 
gain sufficient force to produce the necessary mechanical effects at 
ten miles in 1837, and at a distance of thirty-three miles in 1842. 
In 1843 he carried the distance up to one hundred and sixty miles, 
and the results of his experiments were embodied in a paper by 


Dr. John W. Draper, in the September number of Silliman’s Journal 
of that year. 


There has arisen a notion that in the distribution of honors Pro- 
fessor Morse has received credit for some discoveries that was 
properly due to others. The almost universal adoption of the 
Morse system, as a consequence of its wonderful simplicity, rapid- 
ity of action, and perfectness, has led the great public to feel less 
interest in the tributary details of what others have done, than in‘ 
the brilliant result with which the name of Morse is forever com- 
bined. The great public is liable to overlook the individual dis- 
coveries, which, brought to light from time to time, ministered to 
the wants of civilization but little by themselves, to the work of 
him who combined the discoveries of others with his own and his 
inventions to make them all useful. 

That strict justice will be done, though it wait long, we must 
believe. None have suffered more in the absence of its awards, 
in times gone by, than Professor Morse. Now there is fear that 
others will get less than is their due. 

In Europe, the friends of Professor Wheatstone feel aggrieved. 
But they need not. The inventions with which his name is con- 
nected are quite independent, very brilliant, and useful. In sim- 
plicity they are inferior to Morse’s. In type they are semaphores, 
not telegraphs. They are the results of study in the direction of 
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Ampére and Schilling — needle instruments. The latter in the di- 
rection of Steinheil, are magneto-electric instruments. The count- 
ing-house magneto-electric apparatus, working with an alphabet 
and wand, has advantages not exceeded by any apparatus yet 
devised. Anybody can use it with but little practice. 


In our own country there has arisen a conviction that to Profes- 
sor Henry there has been awarded a less credit, both in the old 
world and at home, than is justly his due. 

This has come partly from the circumstance that of his vast 
number of researches but few have seen the light. They await a 
leisure, which the absorbing nature of his every-day duties is con- 
tinually putting farther away. It is in part due to accident, which 
is greatly to be deplored, however it may admit of explanation. 


It was the serious conviction of Professor Morse, in the later 
years of his life, that he was not indebted to Professor Henry 
either directly through personal interview or by correspondence, 
or indirectly through others, for any scientific discovery in his in- 
vention of the recording telegraph. That he was unconscious of any 
such indebtedness there cannot be a doubt. That he really was, 
nevertheless, indebted to him indirectly through others, I think, 
appears from a careful examination of the facts. 

It is clear that Professor Henry was the jirst to apply Schweig- 
ger’s insulated multiplier to the electro-magnet — 1828-29. It is 
clear that Professor Henry was the first to render such a magnet 
effective through a battery of many pairs at a distance. The re- 
cording telegraph of Professor Morse rests on principles which 
these determinations were the first to illustrate. These experi- 
ments were first published in January, 1831. The invention on 
board the Sully was in October, 1832. 

The dates of these events are such as to place the labors of Pro- 
fessor Henry in the position of priority in point of time. 

The invention of Professor Morse, in 1832, proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the velocity of the electric current was infinitely 
great, and that the voltaic current could be made to magnetize soft 
iron at great but undefined distances. He was chiefly occupied, 
at the outset, with the invention of the alphabet, and the means 
for writing and printing. The chief expenditure of power in writ- 
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ing was the intelligent human hand. The chief expenditure of 
power in printing was to be in a falling weight, connected with 
_ ¢clock-work, and this weight could be wound up. He had assumed, 
what was really true, as the event proved, that the electro-magnet 
could be made to do the rest, according to his conception. With the 
production and arrangement of the devices connected. with the writ- 
ing and printing, he was occupied at intervals between 1832 and 
1835, in which latter year he had completed a working apparatus on 
a scale adapted to his slender means. He had now, in substance, 
the whole operating telegraph, with the exception of a proper 
length of wire for testing the question whether the force could be 
projected sufficiently far to make the invention practical; that is, 
inexpensive enough to be successfully introduced to public use. 
He was working with a single pair,—his Cruikshanks battery 
being out of repair. At this time, early in 1836, Dr. Gale was 
confidentially invited to see the invention. It was, it should be 
remembered, in actual working condition, —as an invention con- 
taining all that was essential to its demonstrative operation. From 
this period to the early spring of 1837, circumstances prevented 
Professor Morse from going on with his invention. 

With the recollection of the apparatus working with a single 
pair, through a comparatively short circuit and a Sturgeon magnet, 
in the year previous, it was natural that Dr. Gale, on again seeing 
the apparatus, in 1837, should desire to see it operated with a more 
powerful battery, a wire of greater length, and a magnet of numer- 
ous coils. Professor Morse had (Dr. Gale says in his deposition) 
‘‘always expressed his confidence of success in propagating mag- 
netic power throngh any distance of electric conductors which cir- 
cumstances might render desirable.” Dr. Gale would like to see 
the question tested, and proffered the necessary cups and wire from 
his own laboratory for the experiment. The result was precisely 
what Professor Morse had anticipated, — had scarcely doubted. 

Dr. Gale, in giving an account of this experiment in a letter to 
Professor Henry, dated April 7, 1856, and published in the Re- 
port of a committee of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1857, says : — 

» « . The sparseness of the wires in the magnet coils, and 
the use of the single cup battery were to me, on the first look of 
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the instrument, obvious marks of defect, and I accordingly sug- 
gested to the professor, without giving my reasons for so doing, that 
a battery of many pairs should be substituted for that of a single 
pair, and that the coil on each arm of the magnet should be in- 
creased to many hundred turns each;” . . . ‘although J gave 
no reasons at the time for the suggestion I had proposed, in modify- 
ing the arrangement of the machine, I did so afterwards, and re- 
ferred, in my explanations, to the paper of Professor Henry.” * 

It is obvious that Dr. Gale was enabled to make the suggestions 
he did, and give the co-operation he did, in regard to greater length 
of wire, and multiplied pairs, and multiplied insulated coils, largely 
through his acquaintance with the researches of Professor Henry. 

Now, in this connection it should be remembered that the fact of 
numerous coils around the. electro-magnet, made by Pixii as early 
as 1831, had been mentioned by Dr. Jackson in the first conversa- 
tion at the dinner-table on the Sully, and Professor Morse recalls 
it, in his letter to Dr. Jackson of November, 1837, two years before 
any communication had been held with Professor Henry ; and in the 
same conversation, the transmission of a current (the identity of 
the two—the electric and the galvanic —seems to have been as- 
sumed, possibly in view of Faraday’s discovery of the drawing of 
a spark from a magnet), without appreciable loss of energy, four 
hundred times around the lecture-room of the Sorbonne,— say from 
twenty to thirty miles, — was mentioned by Dr. Jackson, in the 
Same conversation, and this, too, Professor Morse recalls in the 
same letter. 

In a recent letter from Dr. Gale to the speaker, he says: ‘¢ But 
Morse, not having been accustomed to investigate scientific facts, 
could not appreciate the investigations of Henry as applicable to 
the telegraph, and I presume that Morse never did fully appreciate 
the benefit which his machine derived from Henry’s discovery.” 


THE RELAY. 


There has been much discussion upon the question of who was 
the inventor of the relay. It has been claimed for Schilling, for 
Cooke, for Wheatstone, for Henry and for Davy, by those who have 


* See Appendix A. 
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not carefully considered the, question, or who are reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the claim of Professor Morse. The significance of this 
feature in the Morse system will justify a full consideration of the 
subject. 

Much of the obscurity rests upon an imperfect appreciation of 
what the relay is; some of it upon the dates of patents for special 
applications of the principle; a smaller fraction still on the differ- 
ence of dates at which the invention was exhibited to the public 
or brought into actual service; not a little of it on national pride. 

To those who conceive that it consists in the production of a 
special mechanical effect, the effect being the opening of one cir- 
cuit by the closing of another, will find the invention in the ex- 
periment of Professor Henry at Princeton, where he early, and I 
think first of any, employed an electro-magnet to break the cir- 
cuit of a quantity battery which through its electro-magnet was 
holding a great weight.* 

But this is not the relay. Even if there had existed a device for 
restoring the circuit and again lifting the armature and its weight 
it would not have been a relay, for it would have brought into play 
only a quantity battery, which as a relay for reinforcing the current 
was worthless. But there was no such device and no length of 
wire beyond the connection through which as a relay the battery 
could have acted. The physical experiment, as such, had a some- 
what nearer relation to a local circuit for registration. 

Professor Henry, in his letter to the Board of Regents, of the 
Smithsonian, March 16, 1857, Ann. Rep. 1857, p. 87, with the 
magnanimity which belongs to his nature, disclaims this construc- 
tion of his scientific researches. He says: ‘* My testimony tended 
to establish the fact that, though not entitled to the exclusive use 
of the electro-magnet for telegraphic purposes, he was entitled to 
his particular machine, REGISTER, alphabet, etc.” The registering. 
device is the identical device of the relay, except that itis applied 
to a different purpose. Of the necessity of the relay as a means 


* Professor Henry opened the circuit of a large quantity magnet at Prince- 
ton, when loaded with several hundred pounds, by attracting upwards a small 
movable wire, by means of a small intensity magnet, connected with a long 
wire circuit and an intensity battery. 
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to be ascertained to make transmissions through great distances 
possible, Prof. Henry had spoken in his letter of May 6, 1839 (see 
Appendix A). He had evidently up to that time not heard of it. 

The relay is a discovery as well as a device or a series of devices 
or inventions. It had its birth in the effort to answer the question, — 
How can the current, which has become feeble through distance 
from the battery, be reinforced? There was need of some principle 
akin to that which supplies a locomotive and train with fuel, 
water, and oil, without stopping. The stopping consumes time. 
To be obliged to repeat the message every few miles would be to 
abandon it. It would be expensive as well as time-consuming. 
Now the reinforcement of the current at a distance from the prime 
station through the very instrumentality of the message sent is 
an absolute new departure. It is a grand idea, primarily, and 
secondarily it involves inventions of mechanical devices to effect 
several things. In the first place, there is wanted an electro-mag- 
net at the second station, operated through the battery at the pri- 
mary station. This magnet must draw its armature not to the 
face of the magnet, but only very near it, and in so doing close 
the second circuit. This takes place with the closing of the first 
circuit. In opening the first circuit, the second circuit is opened at 
the same instant, and the magnet at the second station with the 
arrest of the current loses its magnetism. Now a self-acting, ad- 
justable spring draws the armature away from the face of the mag- 
net, through a space very narrow, but adequate to break the cir- 
cuit at the second station. 

Here are the fewest elements of the relay. It involves the open- 
ing and closing of the circuit, by an act going out from the pri- 
mary station. Of these in Professor Henry’s experiment there was 
the opening only. The relay opens and closes in connection with 
a conductor of an intensity battery, operating through a long con- 
ductor upon a distant magnet. Neither of these was in the ex- 
periment at Princeton. 

Dr. Gale testifies in the suit of O’Reilly et al. vs. Morse et al., 
among other things, as follows: ‘* That in the month of January, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, I was a 
colleague professor in the University of the City of New York, 
with Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, who had rooms in the University 
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building on Washington square, in said city. That during the said 
month of January, of the year aforesaid, the said Professor Morse 
invited me into his private room in the said University, where I 
saw for the first time certain apparatus constituting his electro- 
magnetic telegraph.” 

Here follows a description of the apparatus, and, in reply to 
cross-questioning, he says that the apparatus was in perfect and 
working order when he saw it (in 1836). (Letters from Commo- 
dore Shubrick, President Tappan, Robert Rankin, and others, are 
printed by Professor Morse, fixing the date of the exhibition to 
them as early as 1835. The testimony of Huntington and Olm- 
stead, pupils in art to Professor Morse in 1835 and 1836, and not 
thereafter, upon the whole apparatus, including the combined 
series (relay), is conclusive upon the same point.) 

Dr. Gale says, in his deposition: ‘‘It was early a question be- 
tween Professor Morse and myself, Where was the limit of the 
magnetic power to move a lever? I expressed a doubt whether a 
lever could be moved by this power at a distance of twenty miles; 
and my settled conviction was, that it could not be done with suffi- 
cient force to mark paper at one hundred miles’ distance. To 
this Professor Morse was accustomed to reply, ‘If I can suc- 
ceed in working a magnet ten miles, I can go round the globe.’ 
The chief anxiety at this. stage of the invention was to ascertain 
the utmost limit of distance at which he (Morse) could work or 
move a lever by magnetic power. He often said to me, ‘It mat- 
ters not how delicate the movement may be; if I can obtain it at 
all, it is all I want.’ Professor Morse often referred to the num- 
ber of stations which might be required, and which, he observed, 
would add to the complications and expense. ‘The said Morse 
always expressed his confidence of success in propagating mag- 
netic power through any distance of electric conductors which cir- 
cumstances might render desirable. His plan was thus often 
explained to me: ‘Suppose,’ said Professor Morse, ‘that in ex- 
perimenting on twenty miles of wire, we should find that the power 
of magnetism is so feeble that it will but move a lever, with cer- 
tainty a. hair’s breadth; that would be insufficient, it may be, to 
write or print; yet it would be sufficient to close and break another 
or a second circuit twenty miles further, and this second circuit 
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could be made, in the same manner, to break and close a third cir- 
cuit twenty miles further ; and so on around the globe.’ 

‘This general statement of the means to be resorted to now em- 
braced in what is called the ‘receiving magnet,’ to render practical 
writing or printing by telegraph, through long distances, was shown 
to me more in detail early in the spring of the year 1837 (one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven).” It is to be observed, there- 
fore, that he — Dr. Gale — had not tested it, or seen it tested before, 
and all this is in keeping with the letter of Professor Henry to Pro- 
fessor Morse, of date May 6,1839. He was replying to the inquiry, 
‘Have you met with any fact, in your experiments thus far, that 
would lead you to think that my mode of telegraphic communica- 
tion will prove impracticable?’ and writes, —‘ I can say, however, 
that so far as I am acquainted with the minutiz of your plan, I see no 
practical difficulty in the way of its application for comparatively 
short distances; but if the length of the wire between the stations 
be great, I think that some other modification will be found neces - 
sary in order to develop a sufficient power at the farther end of 
the line.’ ” 

At this stage, 1839, two years after the caveat and one year after 
the application for a patent covering the relay had been passed 
upon, it is obvious that Professor Henry was not aware of this 
feature of Professor Morse’s plan, — the relay. He could not have 
suggested it; nor could it have already occurred to him. The 
finding out of the required modification was a discovery, and cer- 
tainly one of the most brilliant of all in electro-magnetism applied 
to electric telegraphy that have at any time been made. 

Davy’s apparatus, Cooke’s and Wheatstone’s so-called relays, 
were not relays at all. ‘They were devices for alarms, — for calls. 
Devices for this object are as old as Soemmering, in 1811. “Henry’s 
bell-ringer at Albany, before 1832 (Professor Hall’s letter), was of 
this class. But let us look at the dates. Cooke was a student at 
Heidelberg in 1836, when he was invited by an acquaintance to 
visit (March 6) Professor Moncke’s rooms, where he had in opera- 
tion a rude Schilling telegraph. This device he reproduced partly 
in Heidelberg and partly in Frankfort on the Maine, and has- 
tened to England, where he spoke of it as ‘* Moncke’s telegraph,” or 
the ‘* Heidelberg telegraph.” He greatly modified it, and planned 
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an alarm in the year 1836, which was to release a detent and set 
in motion clock-work to ring a bell. It is easy to see that this had 
no connection with the idea of a relay, a device for renewing the 
strength of an expiring current. The device of Cooke was simply a 
contrivance to wake up an office clerk, or call him to duty. The 
devices of the Morse relay contemplated the indefinite eatension of 
the length of wire through which messages could be sent. It con- 
templated dispensing with the necessity of calling clerks at inter- 
- mediate stations to duty, and even of dispensing in great propor- 
tion with the services of many officers altogether. Huntington and 
Olmstead testify to having seen it in 1835. 

I should not have dwelt upon this subject at such length had I 
not seen, in a recent American text-book on chemical forces, that 
the author, somewhat doubtfully it is true, ascribes the relay to a 
source which never claimed it, but has distinctly disclaimed it. It 
is a mistake to refer the relay, conception and execution, to any 
other source than Professor Morse. The credit to Morse is given 
without hesitation on the continent of EKurope,—among the rest 
by De la Rive and Steinheil, than whom there are no higher au- 

thorities. 


THE USE OF WIRE ON POSTS, OR AIR—-LINE CONDUCTORS. 


The use of wire sustained on posts for conducting frictional elec- 
tricity through the air goes back at least to Franklin’s experiment 
across the Schuylkill. Watson, in 1847, laid his wire on the ground. 
For the voltaic current, it was plainly first used by Soemmering, 
in 1809. It had first, seven hundred and twenty-four feet; ‘two 
days later, one thousand feet; and ten days later, two thousand 
feet. Such lengths he did not need to bury for the experiments 
he made. He eventually used ten thousand feet, and settled 
conclusively points long after re-discovered, such as the projection 
of the effective current from an intensity battery to great distances. 
Air-line conductors must have been next used by Baron Schilling in 
his experiments, through many miles on his estate, between 1820 
and 1832. It was used, according to Gould’s statement, by Gauss 
and Weber, in 1833-34, and by Steinheil in 1837. The use of 
posts was covered by Morse (unconscious of what had been done 
before him) in his caveat of 1837. 


. : 
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Some of the friends of Professor Henry have the impression that 
he made the first suggestion to Professor Morse about the eleva- 
_ tion of the conducting wire on posts in the air. This is a mistake. 
The literature of the case shows that the letters which passed be- 
tween the two gentlemen do not contain the suggestion. Their 
first personal interview was in 1839. In Morse’s letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, dated September 27, 1837, he says, 
speaking of the cost of the construction of a working telegraph: 
** Tron tubes inclosing the wires, and filled in with pitch and resin, 
would probably be the most eligible mode of securing the conduc- 
tors from, injury, while at the same time it would be the most 
costly. . . . Iron tubes of one and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, I learn, can be obtained at Baltimore at twenty-eight cents per 
foot. The trenching will not be more than three cents for two feet, 
or about seventy-five dollars a mile. . . . Ifthe current is laid 
through the air, the first cost will doubtless be much lessened. 
Stout spars of some thirty feet in height, well planted in 
the ground, and placed about. three hundred and fifty feet apart, 
would in this case be required, along the tops of which the circuit 
might be stretched.” It will thus be seen that the plan was orig- 
inal with Professor Morse, although, to him unknown, Steinheil 
used the posts and elevated wire in the same year, and in the next 
year published an account of it. 


USING THE EARTH AS PART OF THE CIRCUIT. 


In the experiments of Watson and Franklin with frictional 
electricity, the earth was used, as we have seen, as a part of the 
circuit. 

Steinheil was the first to use it as part of the circuit of the vol- 
taic current in 1837; Morse adopted it in 1845. 


THE STOPPING APPARATUS. 


This ingenious device for starting the fillet of paper at the in- 
stant the message begins to be received, independently of the atten- 
tion or presence of the office clerk, and stopping it, as soon as the 
message has been received, so as to prevent waste, was invented by 
Professor Morse, in 1837, and fully described by Alfred Vail in his 
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work on Telegraphy, in 1845. The instrument was patented in 
France in 1838, and in this country in 1846. It was improved 
upon by Sortais in 1861 or 1862, and invented anew by Professor 
Wheatstone in 1863. The invention of the latter is spoken of in 
a contemporary public print, as follows: ‘A merchant can now 
lock up his counting-house, and on his return find every message 
faithfully recorded in legible type, during his absence, by this 
beautiful little machine.” 

The report of the Committee on Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, December 30, 1842, announced as follows, in giving 
the superior advantages of Professor Morse’s invention: ‘‘ Pos- 
sessing an advantage over electric telegraphs heretofore in use, 
inasmuch as it records, in permanently legible characters on paper, 
any communication which may be made by it, without the aid of 
any agent at the place of recording, except the apparatus, which is 
put in motion at the point of communication. Thus the recording 
apparatus, called the register, may be left in a closed chamber, where 
it will give notice of its commencing to write by a bell, and the commu- 
nication may be found on opening the apartment.” 


In the course of the protracted litigations to which Professor 
Morse has been subjected in defence of his rights, every source of 
testimony has been exhausted to shake, if possible, his claims to 
originality and priority. Scientific experts and rival claimants - 
have been marshalled, on repeated occasions, to sustain the assault 
by every means in their power. The effort could not well have 
been stronger. It has on every occasion been overwhelmingly de- 
feated. : 

The decisions of the highest tribunals in the country, — the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the Patent Office, — which 
have been rendered in these cases, are so clear, emphatic and 
convincing, that they must forever be accepted as determining 
affirmatively all the questions bearing on Professor Morse’s claims 

that can fall to courts weighing human testimony.* 


In our sketch of the history of the recording telegraph we were 
brought down to the period of the successful working of the Morse 
apparatus between Baltimore and Washington in 1844. 


* See Appendix C. 
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The public journals of that time and of recent date have made 
us familiar with the details, —the jeers, the buffetings, the strug- 
gle, the self-sacrifice which attended the effort to procure the ap- 
propriation by Congress of the money necessary to construct the 
first experimental line. It is not in my province on this occasion 
to dwell upon them, nor upon the plaudits and honors and fortune 
that came at last to crown the noble life which has so recently 
closed. 


I will occupy but a moment further in stating, in a word, what I 
conceive to be the just claims of Professor Morse as the inventor 


of the electro-magnetic recording telegraph. 


WHAT WAS:HIS OWN? 


1st. The conception of registration. This underlaid the idea of 
an alphabet. It involved the fillet of paper moving by clock- 
work with uniform velocity under the lever pen, rising and fall- 
ing at measured intervals, controlled by the transmitting key 
operating the electro-magnet through the opening and closing of 
the galvanic circuit. It included the mathematical and mechan- 
ical conception of the combinations of dots, lines, and spaces, to 
stand for letters, whether recorded chemically or by pressure. 

2d. The combined series, or relay, which made it practical to 
transmit from any station intelligence to any point, however far, 
and to receive and.record messages at the end, and at all interme- 
diate points, however numerous. 

3d. The first practical determination that the galvanic force 
could be made practically operative through sufficiently great dis- 
tances without repetition, to render the recording telegraph a prac- 
tical success, suited to public use. 

4th. The electro-magnetic sounder, or acoustic semaphore, with 
an alphabet corresponding to dots, lines and spaces. 

Sth. The stopping apparatus, for controlling the movement of 
the fillet of paper at a distant station through the key of the trans- 
mitting office.* | 


* Professor Morse suggested to-Arago, in 1839, the use of the electro-mag- 
netic recording telegraph for determinations of longitude. He seems to have 
been the first to lay a working submarine cable. 
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6th. The combination of the battery of Volta, improved by Dan- 
iell; the electro-magnet of Sturgeon; the multiplied insulated coil, 
and the battery of many pairs and long-conducting wire of Henry ; 
and the single wire and earth circuit of Steinheil, — with his own 
writing and registering apparatus, including the key, lever-pen, 
moving fillet of paper, stopping apparatus, and register-magnet ; 
his own alphabet of dots, lines and spaces, and his own relay 
working with an intensity battery, — all proportioned and adjusted 
in a harmonious whole of extreme simplicity, and adapted to prac- 
tical working for every-day public use. 

7th. He is entitled to the further honor of having fought and 
conquered the difficulties, scientific, pecuniary, material, and in 
the way of legislation and litigation, which the effort to make the 
invention useful and successful encountered. The strength and 
faith and patience and courage with which he pursued his inven-— 
tion to its completion are the attributes which men honor. 


If we do not credit to Professor Morse individual discoveries in 
electro-magnetism, which he never claimed, we ascribe to him the 
greater honor of having cast previous discoveries into the alembic 
of his own mind, and evolved the first practical registering tele- 
graph, and so made those discoveries by fusion with his own dis- 
coveries and inventions subservient to the highest interests of 
civilization. 
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REMARKS OF MR. DANA. 


The Mayor next introduced the Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr., who 
said :— 


Mr. Mayor, — Ladies and Gentlemen: — After such an event 
as the announcement of these dispatches from all parts of the 
world, any attempt to impress upon our own minds the value of 
this invention seems to me to be superfluous. Can we make it 
real to ourselves that China and Egypt are conversing with Bos- 
ton and Washington, and expressing their sympathy in the loss 
and their admiration of the character of this great discoverer? 
Why, a few years ago, Mr. Mayor, when I went to China and to 
Japan, they seemed to me to be places very far off. I thought I 
never should get to Japan, and when I got there I didn’t know 
that I should ever get away. But now the Japanese ambassadors 
in Washington converse with their government daily, by the won- 
derful invention of that man whom we are called together to honor 
to-night. 

I should like, Mr. Mayor, to have your permission —I should 
be proud to be the organ of this assembly— to convey to Professor 
Horsford our united thanks for the lucid, just and interesting 
statement he has made of the nature and history of Mr. Morse’s 
invention. Iam sure I have the approval of you all when I ven- 
ture to tender him, in your name, our united thanks and congratu- 
lations. [This proposal of Mr. Dana was responded to by hearty 
applause from the audience. | 

It is an honored custom of Boston, Mr. Mayor, that the chief 
magistrate of our city should call together the citizens whenever 


_ any great event has occurred in which we are all interested. s- 


pecially has it been our custom to assemble in this hall to mingle 
our sympathies and express our regrets when the community is 
deprived by death of the services of an illustrious citizen. There 


are some I see here upon this platform, who can remember when 


Faneuil Hall was filled to commemorate the death of the elder 
Adams. There are more who can remember when Faneuil Hall | 
was again filled to hear the eloquent notes of Everett on the death 
of the younger Adams, and again of Lafayette; and, sir, yester- 
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day those flags, drooping from half-mast, mourning the untimely 
fate of him who had upheld them and the republic of which 
they were the symbols, in the darkest hours, — remind us, sir, of 
the days when this hall wore the emblems of mourning for the 
death of our great chief magistrate, patriot, and martyr. As we 
are looking about this hall, at these pictures upon its walls, we 
are reminded that it is mainly to the heroes and patriots and sages 
and statesmen of the land that the honors of these occasions have 
been given. But, sir, 1am sure you will say —I am sure that all 
present will agree —that we are met to-night on an occasion worthy 
of this place, worthy of our best efforts, and appealing to the best 
feelings of every American. We are met to pay honors to one of 
the heroes of peace. It is right, eminently right, that the citizens 
of a republic more than those of any other government, should 
give a generous recognition to great public merit. Under the 
old systems in other parts of the world, they have their modes of 
remunerating public benefactors. There are orders of merit that 
are conferred upon them. There are titles of nobility and pensions 
to them and their descendants. To the latest generation, the de- 
scendant bears a title which everywhere and to all persons recalls 
the great citizen upon whom that title was first conferred. Now 
we, citizens of a democratic republic, have discarded, on principle, 
all these methods of encouraging effort and rewarding success. We 
“consider them to be unreasonable and unnecessary, and inconsist- 
ent with the fair rights and interests of the greatest number. But 
it has always seemed to me that for that very reason there is a ten- 
fold obligation resting upon the citizens of a republic to give the 
freest and most generous expression of gratitude and admiration 
to their fellow-citizens who have been the benefactors of their 
race. We have no title of nobility to confer upon Morse. We 
- enroll his name in no legion of honor. So much the rather must 
we give him the admiration of our understandings, and the warm- 
est affections of our hearts. 

Mr. Mayor, I can contribute nothing like that which has been 
contributed by Professor Horsford, of a scientific character, re- 
specting Mr. Morse. What little I can say, of a humbler sort, I 
respectfully submit to my fellow-citizens. In my boyhood I knew 
him ; in my earliest manhood I knew him. I had the honor I may 
not truly say of his friendship, but certainly of his most friendly 
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acquaintance. He was connected with those I most loved and 
honored in the world, by ties, not of blood, but of affection and 
common pursuits and common studies; and I know from the earli- 
est period, before he was known to the world as the great inven- 

tor, the affection and respect which were entertained for him by all 

persons who came within the range of his acquaintance. Findley 
Morse,— by that name I always love to speak of him, for so I always 
heard him called by his friends, — Findley Morse was a youth of re- 
markable personal beauty, of very attractive manners, of a most en- 
thusiastic temperament, of a pure heart and a blameless life. There 
are no drawbacks in the eulogies which we can pronounce upon 
Mr. Morse. All these characteristics he had; and I am reminded 
to-night, by seeing upon the platform one of the heroes of the war 
of 1812 and ’14, whose vacant sleeve carries with it always the 
memory of the gallant sortie of Fort Erie—['This reference to 
Col. Aspinwell was acknowledged by loud applause] — I am remind- 
ed that Mr. Morse with two or three other Boston citizens was, 
unfortunately, overtaken and detained in London by the unexpect- 
ed breaking out of that war. I have frequently heard these gentle- 
men, his companions (among them Washington Allston), speak 
of this characteristic — the ardent and enthusiastic patriotism of 
Mr. Morse. It knew no bounds. So intense was it that it some- 
times endangered his personal safety. Why, he loved the old 
frigate Constitution, launched within sight of his father’s house, as 
he loved his brother. When the news came that she had captured 
the Guerriere, and brought her into Boston, and then again the 
Java, his enthusiasm rose to fever heat. Throughout the war, his 
spirits sunk or rose, like a thermometer, with the tidings of good 
or ill success of his country. Had he been at home, every faculty 
of his ardent nature would have been given to her service. 

It has always seemed to me that Mr. Morse’s invention is the 
most attractive to the imagination of any ever made. Its utility and 
extent no one can overstate. But other inventions are vastly use- 
ful. This partakes of a spiritual character. If not spirit itself, it is 
born of the spirit. We often hear it said, we sometimes feel, that 
progress in material arts, and the advance of material sciences, 
may tend to lower the tone of the soul, and to depress the highest 
aspirations of the spirit. As to some of them, this may be true ; 
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but do we not feel that in this invention, the mysteries of that 
border land between sense and spirit are brought home into our 
daily lives? Does not this invention ‘‘ feelingly persuade us what 
we are”? Much of matter, which our senses recognize, but more 
of spirit, which is beyond our senses. It wakes up our imagina- 
tions to the truth that the earth is filled with an invisible, intangi- 
ble essence, of which we see nothing, and know scarce more than 
nothing, which yet a few slight and simple applications of matter 
anywhere, everywhere, can evoke and. bring into an intensity and 
“power of action of which our fancies would never have con- 
ceived, and which are to us still.a never-ending wonder. The most 
powerful poisons, indeed, the most powerful material agencies of 
all kinds, are almost in the inverse ratio of their bulk and of their ef- 
fect upon any of the senses. The invisible are the most powerful of 
all. Such results of science, then, as Mr. Morse has brought to 
light, in such fields of research, instead of tending to belittle or 
depress spirit and subject it to matter, teach us that the forces 
unperceived by the senses are the real powers in the universe of 
matter. ‘They preach over again to us not in words, but in act, 
the sublime lesson of the Scriptures, — things not seen are eternal. 
But, Mr. Mayor, there are many others whom you have kindly 
invited to say a word to the citizens of Boston this evening, and I 
must not trespass further upon these’ sacred hours. I wish simply 
to join with my fellow-citizens, for one moment, in the expressions 
of gratitude which we owe, and which all portions of the world 
owe to this great inventor. There is not a spot of the habitable 
‘ earth that might not well respond to-night in tones of sympathy 
and gratitude. The last despatch you received was dated from 
Egypt. But, sir, that is not all. I am not over-sanguine, I am 
sure, when I say that.not many years hence there will be the 
magnetic telegraph across the deserts of Africa. It will wake into 
life that vast silent continent, and Ethiopia will stretch forth her 
hands for the grasp of her brethren throughout the world. One 
touch of the electric wire, like one touch of nature, makes the 
whole world kin. | 
But of all the places which may well respond to-night, there is 
none that has a better claim to be heard, none upon which the 
duty of speaking with the heart and with the understanding in his 
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memory presses more urgently than upon Boston and this hall. 
For, Mr. Mayor, Boston is the capital of the State of his birth; 

and he was born in one of those valleys that lie between Bunker 
Hill and Faneuil Hall. 


REMARKS OF MR. E. P. WHIPPLE. 


The Mayor then presented Mr. Whipple, who spoke as fol- 
lows : — | 

Mr. Chairman: I am specially attracted to this meeting, 
because its purpose is to commemorate the work of an inventive 
mind. The government of the city of Boston, in calling a meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall to honor the dead inventor of an invention 
which can never die, has shown itself on a level with the science 
and the humanity of the age. Our civilization depends for its 
progress on an ever fresh supply of intellects, which force reluct- 
ant Nature to yield up secrets she jealously hoards and hides. 
Such intellects extend the dominion of the human intelligence, and 
are, at the same time, the beneficent creators of new wealth, to 
satisfy human needs. It is computed that Henry Cort, whose 
machines created the iron manufacture of Great Britain, added 
£600,000,000 to its national wealth, and that Bessemer’s process 
of making steel has already added £200,000,000. Here is a sum, 
equal to the whole vast national debt of England, which is to be 
traced to two inventive brains. Great Britain spent a thousand 
millions of pounds sterling in her twenty years’ contest with 
revolutionary and imperial France. Who supplied the sinews of 
that long and terrible war? The answer is, James Watt and 
Richard Arkwright; two men who gave to their country labor- 
saving machines which represented the manual labor of five hun- 
dred millions of men. English statesmen and generals, with all 
their blunders, could not waste wealth as fast as Watt and Ark- 
wright created it; and the first Napoleon was at last overwhelmed, 
not by Pitt, Perceval, Liverpool or Wellington, but by two illus- 
trious inventors, one of whom began life as a mathematical instru- 
ment maker, and the other as a penny barber. I doubt if any of 
us, with all our familiarity with the marvels wrought by mechan- 
ical invention, realize the enormous debt of gratitude we owe to 
such countrymen of ours as Whitney, Fulton, Goodyear, McCor- 
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mick, Bigelow, Howe and Morse. As to Morse, he earned at one 
time a precarious living in New Hampshire by painting portraits 
at fifteen dollars a head. Who could have supposed that from 
such an artist would have sprung such-an artisan? 

But as to Morse’s particular invention, allow me to recall to 
your memories the well-known lines of Byron, as he witnessed a 
thunder-storm among the Alps : — 


** Could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings — strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe, into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak.” 


Well, Morse has not only compelled lightning to speak, but to 
write. He has forced it not merely to flash terror, but to flash 
intelligence. He has made it the obedient, humble servant of the 
meanest as well as the greatest of men and women. Under his 
control, it condescends even to be doting, garrulous, insipid, a 
retailer of gossip, a thrall of scandal-mongers. You all recollect 
the remark of the old lady, when she saw the telegraphic poles set 
up before her country cottage. ‘‘ Now,” she spitefully said, “I 
suppose nobody can whip a child without its being known all 
over creation.” Certainly not, my good woman! The press of 
Calcutta and St. Petersburg will hear every slap, hold you to a 
strict account, and stigmatize every stroke of superfluous castiga- 
tion of infantile disobedience. Even the restless Yankee who, 
asking the operator, in the early days of the telegraph, how long 
it would take to send a message to Washington, and being 
informed it would take five minutes, replied, ‘‘I can’t wait,” can 
_ now be satisfied. By the blessed difference in time, he can at 
present be consoled by the assurance that his telegraphs to some 
places will arrive several hours before he sent them! In short, 
Franklin drew the lightning from the skies; Morse has sent it 
over the earth to run errands,—an ignominious but still to us a 
very convenient work for an element in itself so sublime, so smit- 
ing and so wrathful ! 

But the taming of the seemingly untamable lightning has 
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worked noble as well as frivolous results. It enables great nations 
to communicate with each other in a minute of time, and to avoid 
war by the instantaneous flashing of the thoughts of each states- 
man into the minds of all statesmen. It enables the great 
merchant, in his summer resort at N ewport or Saratoga, to direct 
the courses of his ships, separated from him by three, or ten, or 
fifteen thousand miles of mere distance, and equalizes prices by 
demonstrating the folly of monopoly. It enables the press to 
annihilate space, and to bring, every morning and evening, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa to your doors. And last, though not least, 
it makes every throb of the human heart — every dear and tender 
anxiety for absent friends, parents, lovers — known everywhere, 
and converts Boston, London, Paris, Berlin, Bombay and Hong 
Kong into one great metropolitan city. 


REMARKS OF HON. GEORGE S. HILLARD. 
Mr. Hillard was then introduced. He said :— 


It is an honorable fact in the history of our country that at this 
moment, all over the land, men are met together to do honor to a 
man whose claims to memory and distinction rest upon the fact 
that he was eminently successful in applying the laws of science 
to the arts of life. With peculiar propriety it belongs to us to do 
honor to Mr. Morse, because he was of us. He was born but a 
rifle-shot from this spot; he was reared under influences indige- 
nous to our soil. We have a right to a local pride in him. Local 
pride, national pride, is a proper ‘and commendable sentiment, 
within reasonable limits. We have a right to be proud of our 
great men. Every great man is the product of two factors; one 
is his original capacity, and the other the institutions and condi- 
tions under which he was reared. I suppose Mr. Morse would 
hardly have invented the electric telegraph if he had been born in 
Mexico or Peru. | | 

I do not propose, fellow-citizens, to travel over the ground 
which my predecessors have traversed. Who is he that cometh 
after three such kings? ‘ Allow me to deflect a little, seemingly, 
from the path of thought before us; and yet I mean to be guided 
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by a law which shall in due season bring me back again. I am 
reminded here, to-night, of two other men, between whose lives 
and that of Mr. Morse there is a peculiar parallelism. One of 
these, Franklin, has already been mentioned, was all our own. 
He was born here, in Boston, at the beginning of the last century. 
The other is Count Rumford, born in Woburn, about ten miles off. 
Franklin was born about forty years before Rumford, and Rum- 
ford about forty years before Morse. ‘Their respective birth dates 
mark the beginning, the middle, and the end of the eighteenth 
century. These three men were memorable for investigations and 
inventions in heat, light, electricity, and electro-magnetism,— those 
airy and imponderable essences which seem more like thought 
acting through matter than like matter itself. All three were ~ 
practical men, making their science subserve the use and wants of 
man in daily life. With the first we associate the lightning rod 
and the Franklin stove, and with the second, the Rumford oven 
and the Rumford fireplace. These, you may say, are but simple, 
trivial things; but in a climate where for eight months in the 
year our first thought is how to keep warm, the man that econo- 
mizes fuel on a great scale is a public .benefactor. And so is he 
who lightens to one half of creation the daily burden of cooking. 
But Franklin and Rumford, besides being practical men, were 
great scientific discoverers. Franklin discovered the identity of 
‘lightning and electricity, and Rumford that heat is but a mode of 
motion. ‘These are vital and germinating truths. You know how 
high is the place of Franklin on the rolls of fame, as a man of 
science; and I have the impression that the reputation of Rum- 
ford as a scientific discoverer is rather on the increase at the 
present time. 

In other respects these three eminent men were alike. Each 
reached a good old age; each had the good fortune, which all 
inventors and discoverers do not have, of reaping the harvest of 
success with their own hands. While yet alive, they had honors, 
recognition, and wealth; they did not die before the sight of the 
promised land, towards which their hopes and their thoughts were 
turned. And there is another point in which these men were 
alike, that is the patience and tenacity with which they grasped 
an idea, and never let it go till success was achieved; the power 
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of steadily contemplating a subject, without turning their glance 
to the right or the left, which Sir Isaac Newton said was the only 
point wherein, so far as he knew, he excelled other men. 

Mr. Morse did not pretend ta be an original discoverer in 
science. He would have disclaimed all such honor, for he was a 
modest man. His merit, as Prof. Horsford has told you, was, in 
the first place, the skill and ingenuity with which he devised an 
instrument more expeditious, simple, and cheap for doing what 
others, in other parts of the world, were also trying to do; and in 
the second place, the perseverance with which he persisted in 
knocking at the door of Congress for aid, never discouraged by 
repulse, until at last, as iron is made hot by repeated blows, apa- 
thy and opposition were alike overcome; and success crowned his 
labors. Many men, by tongue or pen, drop brilliant hints, striking 
suggestions, make lucky guesses and happy predictions, but as 
Paley says, he alone discovers who proves. It is the man who 
puts an idea into shape, who gives it form and substance, and he 
‘alone, who writes his name on the enduring tablets of fame. 

Another remarkable thing about Mr. Morse was that he was — 
forty years old before he began to think of being a man of science. 
Up to the age of forty he was an artist; and in that capacity 
more than respectable; indeed of high merit. In the sixteenth 

century there were men who were eminent in art and science both. 

Michael Angelo was one; Leonardo da Vinci was another. The 
latter was eminent in science, and it is only his greatness as an 
artist that has thrown his scientific reputation into the shade. 
But I don’t recall anybody during the last hundred years who was, 
,as Mr. Whipple so felicitously said, first an artist and then an 
artisan, as Morse was. For forty years he was a creator of beauty. 
He then left these flowery paths and gave himself to the stern 
realities of practical life, and what marvellous results he accom- 
plished! It is never too late, my friends, to turn over a new leaf 
in the great book of knowledge. 

Nor should we forget here the man, Morse, hati we are met to 
honor him as an artist and an artisan. Behind the fact of what a 
man does, there stands the fact of what he is. Mr. Morse will 
here bear the strictest scrutiny. There have been artists of great 
genius whose lives their biographers have been willing to throw 
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into shadow; and there have been men of science with infirmities 
of temper and weaknesses of character over which charity draws 
a veil. But Mr. Morse was always a man of high personal char- 
acter. When an artist, he resisted the peculiar temptations to 
which artists, from their impressionable temperament, are often 
apt to yield. He was simple in his habits, a hard worker, and 
pure in life and conversation. The beauty he worshipped was | 
high and ideal, not sensual or debasing. So when we view him 
as a man of science, we see the same elements of character ; self- 
respect, self-control, no unseemly self-assertion, no taste for need- 
less controversy, but always a calm, serene, equable spirit. His 
was a noble life in both respects, that of art and that of science. 

Heaven gave him not merely honor and wealth, but also other 
blessings. It gave him an old age without infirmities, an old age 
surrounded by all that should accompany old age. His death was 
the going down of a great light in a calm and serene horizon. 

As I have before said, it is an honorable thing for us that we 
come here to do honor to the memory of this eminent, this pure 
and good man. It marks a progress in civilization when men 
assemble to do honor, not merely to the great soldier and the 
great statesman, —all praise to them in their spheres, — but to 
. the artist, who pours the hues of beauty around the paths of daily 
life; to the scientific discoverer, who by patient investigation 
forces coy and reluctant nature to reveal the secrets she is always 
anxious to hide; to the practical mechanician who applies these 
laws to the service of humanity, lightening the burden of toil and 
the pressure of poverty. These men are heroes ; they are soldiers 
in that great battle which has always been going on between igno- 
rance and knowledge, error and truth. Their triumphs are with- 
out alloy; their victories are bloodless; in them is not mingled 
the wail of the widow or the tear of the orphan. 
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APPENDIX A. 
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The effect of the suggested addition of more cups and coils was 
no surprise to Professor Morse. It was precisely what he ex- 
pected, and had assumed, and, one may add, would have exhib-. 
ited, if he had had the means before the interview with Dr. Gale. 

Whatever Dr. Gale may have said to Professor Morse at any 
time, the latter was obviously unconscious that any suggestions he, 
Dr. Gale, had made, were other than such as might be made by 
any one familiar with the principles of electro-magnetism then 
known, acting as his ‘confidential scientific friend.” He 
lodged his caveat in 1837, applied for his patent April 7, 1838, 
and sailed for Europe immediately after. He returned in March, 
1839, and found Dr. Gale had sailed on the very day of his arrival, 
for New Orleans. In the following month (April 24, 1839), he 
wrote Professor Henry as follows : — 


‘¢ New Yor, April 24, 1839. 

**My pear Sir, — On my return, a few days since, from Kurope, 
I found directed to me, through your politeness, a copy of your 
valuable ‘ Contributions,’ for which I beg you to accept my warm- 
est thanks. The various cares consequent upon so long an absence 
from home, and which have demanded my more immediate atten- 
tion, have prevented me from more than a cursory perusal of its 
interesting contents ; yet I perceive many things of great interest 
to me in my telegraphic enterprise. I was glad to learn, by a let- 
ter received in Paris from Dr. Gale, that a spool of five miles of 
wire was loaned to you, and I perceive that you have already made 
some interesting experiments with it. In the absence of Dr. Gale, 
who has gone South, I feel a great desire to consult some scientific 
gentleman on points of importance bearing upon my telegraph, 
which I am about to construct in Russia, being under an engage- 
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ment with the Russian government agent to return to Europe for 
that purpose in afew weeks. I should be exceedingly happy to 
see you, and am tempted to break away from my absorbing engage- 
ments here to find you at Princeton. In case I should be able to 
visit Princeton for a few days, a week or two hence, how shall I 
find you engaged? I should come as a learner, and could bring 
no ‘ contributions’ to your stock of experiments of any value, nor 
any means of furthering your experiments, except, perhaps, the 
loan of an additional five miles of wire, which it may be desirable 
for you to have. 

‘‘T have many questions to ask, but should be happy, in your 
reply to this letter, of an answer to this general one: Have you 
met with any facts, in your experiments thus far, that would lead 
you to think that my mode of telegraphic communication will prove 
impracticable? So far as I have consulted the savans of Paris, they 
have suggested no insurmountable difficulties. I have, however, 
quite as much confidence in your judgment, from your valua- 
ble experience, as in that of any one I have met abroad. I think 
that you have pursued an original course of experiment, and dis- 
covered facts of more value to me than you have published abroad. 

‘¢T will not trouble you at this time with my questions until I 
know your engagements. Accompanying this is the copy of a Re- 
port made by the Academy of Industry, of Paris, on my telegraph, 
which I beg you to accept. 

‘* Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘* With the highest respect, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
‘‘SamuEL F. B. Morse. 
‘¢To Prof. Josepu Henry, Princeton.” 


To this letter was received the following reply : — 


‘¢ PRINCETON, May 6, 1839. 
‘¢Dear Sir, — Your favor of the 24th ult. came to Princeton 
during my absence, which will account for the long delay of my 
answer. Iam pleased to learn that you fully sanction the loan 
which I obtained from Dr. Gale, of your wire, and I shall be happy 
if any of the results are found to have a practical bearing on the 
electrical telegraph. 
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“It will give me great pleasure to see you in Princeton after 
this week ; my engagements will not then interfere with our com- 
munications on the subject of electrisity. During this week I shall 
be almost constantly engaged with a friend in some scientific 
labors which we are prosecuting together. 

** J am acquainted with no fact which would lead me to suppose 
that the project of the electro-magnetic telegraph is impracticable ;_ 
on the contrary, I believe that science is now ripe for the applica- 
tion, and that there are no difficulties in the way, but such as 
ingenuity and enterprise may obviate. But what form of the ap- 
paratus, or what application of the power will prove best, can, I 
believe, be only determined by careful experiment. I can say, 
however, that so far as I am acquainted with the minutie of your 
plan, I see no practical difficulty in the way of its application for 
comparatively short distances; but if the length of the wire between 
the stations be great, I think that some other modification will be 
found necessary, in order to develop a sufficient power at the farther 
end of the line. ‘I shall, however, be happy to converse freely with 
you on these points when we meet. In the mean time, I remain, 

‘¢ With much respect, yours, etc., 


‘¢ JosePpH HENRY. 
**'To Professor Morsg.”’ 


Now at this period the telegraph had been exhibited in practical 
operation, first, with a short circuit to numerous friends and 
pupils, in 1835, then, with a circuit of ten miles, to the public in 
New York, in 1837; to a committee of the Franklin Institute, in 
January of 1838, and for three months following to the Cabinet 
and Congress at Washington; to the Academy of Science and 
thousands of visitors in Paris in the autumn of this year. All this 
happened before he had read Professor Henry’s paper. As his 
apparatus employed ten miles of wire, and Professor Henry’s 
paper spoke of the use of but ten hundred and sixty feet, it is not 
singular that he should have felt that he did not owe the discov- 
ery that the effective current could be sent through great distances 
to Professor Henry. 

“A few days after the receipt of this letter,” says Professor 
Morse in his account, ‘“* I visited him, having prepared beforehand 
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a few questions, the better to economize his time. The following 
is the copy of the original paper (which I preserved) with the an- 
swers of Prof. Henry, so far as they were given, put down by me 
in pencil at the time : — 


Questions prepared to ask Professor Henry and shown him in 
my visit, May, 1839, and his answers on reading them to him :— 

ist. Have you any reason to think that magnetism cannot be 
induced in soft iron, at the distance of one hundred miles or more, 
by a single impulse, or from a single battery apparatus ? — ** No.” 

2d. Suppose that a horseshoe magnet of soft iron, of a given 
size, receive its maximum of magnetism by a given number of 
coils around it, of wire or of ribbon, and by a given-sized battery, 
or number of batteries, at a given distance from the battery, does 
a succession of magnets introduced into the circuit diminish the 
magnetism in each? —‘* No.” ~ 

3d. Have you ascertained the law which regulates the propor- 
tion of quantity and intensity from the voltaic battery necessary 
to overcome the resistance of the wire in long distances, in induc- 
ing magnetism in soft iron? —‘* Ohm has determined it.”’ 


The only remaining letter to Professor Morse affords evidence 
of the kindly interest of Professor Henry in the invention of Pro- 
fessor Morse, and is here inserted. 


*¢ PRINCETON COLLEGE, Feb, 24th, 1842. 

‘‘ My DEAR Sir,— I am pleased to hear you have again petitioned 
Congress in reference to your telegraph, and I most sincerely hope 
you will succeed in convincing our representatives of the impor- 
tance of the invention. In this you may, perhaps, find some diffi- 
culty, since, in the minds of many, the electro-magnetic telegraph 
is associated with the various chimerical projects constantly pre- 
sented to the public, and particularly with the schemes so popular 
a year or two ago for the application of electricity as a moving 
power in the arts. I have asserted, from the first, that all attempts 
of this kind are premature, and made without a proper knowledge 
of scientific principles. The case is, however, entirely different in 

regard to the electro-magnetic telegraph. Science is now fully ripe 
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for this application, and I have not the least doubt, if proper means 
be afforded, of the perfect success of the invention. 

** The idea of transmitting intelligence to a distance by means of 
electric action has been suggested by various persons, from the 
time of Franklin to the present; but until within the last few 
years, or since the principal discoveries in electro-magnetism, all 
attempts to reduce it to practice were necessarily unsuccessful. 
The mere suggestion, however, of a scheme of this kind, is a mat- 

ter for which little credit can be claimed, since it is one which 
would naturally arise in the mind of almost any person familiar 
with the phenomena of electricity ; but the bringing it forward at 
the proper moment when the developments of science are able to 
furnish the means of certain success, and the devising a plan for 
carrying it into practical operation, are the grounds of a just claim 
to scientific reputation as well as to public patronage. 

‘*¢ About the same time with yourself, Professor Wheatstone, of 
London, and Dr. Steinheil, of Germany, proposed plans of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph ; but these differ as much from yours as 
the nature of the common principle would well permit ; and unless 
some essential improvements have lately been made in these 
European plans, I should prefer the one invented by yourself. 

*‘ With my best wishes for your success, I remain, with much 
esteem, Yours truly, 


‘‘ (Signed) JosErH Henry. 
‘¢ Professor Morsr.” 


APPENDIX B. 


—_——to 


The Abbe Moigno published in 1837 a letter from Dr. Jackson, 
in which the latter lays claim to the whole invention of Morse’s 
telegraph. ‘The claim is repeated in the ‘‘ Boston Post,” in 1839.* 
This claim is supported in some degree by a statement of Dr. 
Hamel, of St. Petersburg, who visited this country during the 
Crimean war, and saw the note-book of Dr. Jackson. It is in- 
timated in the work of Kuhn (Leipsic, 1866) that the claim of 
Morse to the period of 1832 as the date of the invention of the 
Morse telegraph shows a want of love of truth. 

In view of these imputatians upon the good name of a man, all 
of whose writings and private and public life point him out as 
high-toned and sensitively just and truth-loving, and in view of 
my instructions to present a sketch of Professor Morse’s connec- 
tion with the electric telegraph, I have no alternative but to pro- 
ceed to the vindication of Professor Morse. — 

The public notice of Cooke and Wheatstone’s telegraph, in 1837, 
had awakened Professor Morse’s solicitude lest the honor of the 
first invention of a practical working telegraph should be lost to 


*In an article in the ‘“‘ Boston Post,” of January, 1839, the data of which 
were furnished by Dr. Jackson, occurs the following: ‘‘ We are informed that 
the invention of the electro-magnetic telegraph, which has been claimed by 
Mr. S. F. B. Morse, of New York, is entirely due to our fellow-citizen, Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, who first conceived the idea of such an instrument dur- 
ing his return voyage from Europe in the packet ship Sully, in October, 1832. 

“ The origin of the idea of the telegraph, as above stated, can be proved by 
a number of passengers on board the Sully; and Mr. Rives, the American 
ambassador to France, Mr. Fisher, of Philadelphia, and Captain Pell, of the 
Sully, having listened to the conversation, will recollect that Mr. Morse ac- 
knowledged himself wholly unacquainted with electro magnetism, and that Dr. 
J. freely informed him of every particular discovery applicable to the case.” 

In a deposition made in 1848, Dr. Jackson appeals to the same gentlemen, 
— ‘During the conversation with Mr. Rives and Mr. Fisher, were present 
two Messrs. Palmer of New York, and Captain William Pell.” 
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our country. Conscious that his invention had been made on board 
the Sully, in 1832, he addressed a circular letter to several of his 
fellow-passengers, expecting with their replies to be able to confirm 
his claim to priority. The letter was as follows : -—— 


‘New York City Untversity, August 27, 1837. 


‘¢ Dear Sir:— You may have seen some notice in the papers of 
an electric telegraph, of which I am the inventor. There is to be 
a contest, it seems, for priority of invention of this electric telegraph 
between England and France, Germany and this country. I claim 
for myself, and consequently for America, priority over all other 
countries in the invention of a mode of communicating intelligence 
by electricity. My object in writing you is to ask whether you re- 
member my conversing on the subject of the electric telegraph, as 
my invention, when a fellow-passenger with you on board the ship 
Sully, Capt. Pell, in the month of October, 1832. If you do, 
please inform me as soon as possible, and state precisely what you 
remember concerning it. Your testimony to the fact of my having 
invented it at the time will be important in establishing the prior- 
ity of the American invention. 
‘¢ With sincere respect, sir, your obedient servant, 
“S. F. B. MORSE.” 


To the letter to Dr. Jackson he added the following sentence: 
** My plan of marking by means of an electro-magnet has proved 
completely successful.” 

To the letter to Captain Pell he added this sentence : ‘‘ Have you 
ever spoken of my invention to passengers in subsequent passages ?” 

To the letter to Mr. Palmer, this sentence: “If those of your 
family who remember anything of the matter would testify to the 
same it would be doing me an essential service.” 


In answer, he received from Mr. _ Fisher the following under date 
_ of September 19th, 1837, and said : —— 


‘*T certainly recollect many conversations with you on the sub- 


ject of an electric telegraph, during our voyage from es in the 
Sully, in October, 1832. 


‘Tam at any time ready to give my cer tificate that you nfonoana 
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_ and were occupied about the details of an electric telegraph at the 
time referred to. Wishing you all success in this as well as every 
other occupation, and that the establishment of your fame for this 
invention may be as extensive as it is deserved, 

‘¢T remain,” etc. 


Captain Pell answered on the 27th September, 1838, and among 
other things said : — 


‘‘T am happy to say I have a distinct remembrance of your sug- 
gesting, as thought newly occurred to you, the possibility of a 
telegraphic communication being effected by electric wires. As 
the passage progressed, and your idea developed itself, it became 
frequently a subject of conversation. Difficulty after difficulty was 
suggested as obstacles to its operation, which your ingenuity still 
labored to remove, until your invention, passing from its first crude 
state through different grades of perfectionment, was, in seeming, 
matured to an available instrument, wanting only patronage to 
perfect it and call it into reality. And I sincerely trust that cir- 
cumstances may not deprive you of the reward due to the inven- 
tion, which, whatever be its source in Europe, is with you at least 
I am convinced, original.” 


Mr. Rives answered on the 21st of September, 1837, and said : — 


**] retain a distinct recollection of your having explained to me 
the conception of this ingenious invention during our voyage from 
France to the United States, in the autumn of 1832, and that it 
was more, than once the subject of conversation between us, in 
which I suggested difficulties that you met and solved with great 
promptitude and confidence.” 


Mr. Charles C. Paimer had left the country, we believe, and did 
not answer. 


It is evident, from the depositions and letters of Mr. J. F. Fisher, 
of Philadelphia, Hon. William C. Rives, of Virginia, ex-minister to 
France, fellow-passengers with Professor Morse and Doctor Jack- 
son in the Sully in 1832, and Captain William Pell, chief officer 
of the vessel, gentlemen to whom Doctor Jackson confidently ap- 
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pealed to confirm his claims to the originality of the idea of the 
new telegraph, did not remember any person in connection with 
the discovery and invention but Professor Morse. (See note, p. 65.) 

After Professor Morse received Doctor Jackson’s letter of the 
seventh of November, 1837, in which the latter attributed to Mr. 
Rives or Mr. Fisher the first suggestion of sending news by elec- 
tricity, he — Prof. Morse — wrote another letter to Mr.’ Fisher, 
dated November 14th, 1837, in which he propounded the following 
questions, viz. : — 

“ First. Do you recollect having made the observation attrib- 
uted either to you or to Mr. Rives? 

** Second. Have you any impression, from your recollection of 
what occurred on board the Sully, that any other person than my- 
self was the inventor of the electric telegraph?” 

On the seventeenth, Mr. Fisher answered to the first inquiry, 
*¢ Certainly not; and it would have been strange, if not silly, to 
have done so, since the jirst mention of an electric or galvanic tel- 
egraph by you implied the possibility.” 

To the second, he answered, ‘*‘ I had no idea that any of our fel- 
low-passengers could claim the credit of it. I am quite sure I re- 
ceived my first idea of it from you; that you were most interested 
init; that you alone seemed inclined to test its practicability after 
landing,” etc. 

Professor Morse also wrote to Mr. Rives making similar inqui- 
ries, and received an answer, dated March Ist, 1838, in which that 
gentlemen says : — 

‘‘T am utterly surprised that any one should have given me 
credit for suggesting it. I am perfectly sure that such a concep- 
tion had never entered my mind, and that it was a complete nov- 
elty to me when first presented to my contemplation by your con- 
versations during the progress of the voyage above mentioned. 
Wishing you, my dear sir, great success in maturing and carrying 
into execution an invention which promises to mark a new era in 
the progress of improvements, I remain,” etc. 

This letter was written by Mr. Rives some months after Dr. 
Jackson wrote to him claiming that he was the inventor, and ask- 
ing a statement to that effect. 

On the 20th of January, 1838, Professor Morse again wrote to 
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Captain Pell, with the view of establishing the originality of his 
invention against Dr. Jackson’s claim. In his reply, dated Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1838, Captain Pell said : — , 

“It isa matter of great astonishment to me, that a fellow-pas- 
senger with us in the Sully from Havre, in October, 1832, should 
attempt to contest with you the claim of having been the inventor 
of the electric telegraph, which occupied so much of your atten- 
tion during the passage, or that there was one on board of her 
who had any claim to even a participation of its honors. : 

‘‘ My impressions rest upon my mind with the freshness and 
force of conviction, that you only on board of that ship was the 
originator of the invention; that.your mind alone seemed inter- 
ested in it with any seriousness of purpose, even after its first sug- 
gestion by you; and while it was, in seeming, the daily and favor- 
ite object of your study, which was each day developing it into a 
higher perfection. 

** So, when a few days since I examined your instrument, I rec- 
ognized in it the principles and mechanical arrangements which on 
board Ihad heard you so frequently explain through all its de- 
velopments. With the sincere wish that no hand may be so rash 
as to persist in the attempt to snatch from you the reward which’ 
belongs to you, I subscribe myself,” etc. 

While in Paris, in 1839, Professor Morse received intelligence 
that Dr. Jackson had set up a claim to his entire invention; and 
having ascertained that one of the Palmers resided at Rahan, in 
Ireland, he addressed him a letter, dated Paris, February 22d, 
1839, from which the following is an extract, viz. : — 

** Please to designate whom you believe to be the mventor. Have 
you any idea that any other person on board that ship could claim to 
be the inventor, or to be a participator in the invention of the Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph, as there planned? My objectin requesting an 
answer to this question is to defend myself against a claim just 
publicly made by one of our fellow passengers, who, since the an- 
noucement of the success of this invention, has boldly attempted 
to deprive me of the ‘ entire invention.’ ” 


Mr. Palmer replied, under date of March 5th, 1839, and, among 
other things, said : — 
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**T pefectly recollect your describing to myself and other of our 
fellow-passengers on board the Sully, during her homeward passage 
from Havre to New York, in 1832, an electric telegraph, which 
you stated you had invented, or which had occurred to you since 
your being on board. | 

‘“‘ It was certainly new to me, and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief was so also to the rest of our fellow-passengers ; for 
(if my memory does not betray me) no one at that time claimed a 
priority of invention in your method of applying the electric fluid 
to the conveying of dispatches. I certainly did understand at the 
time that you intended to perfect this invention, which you con- 
sidered your own, and to obtain.a patent for it.” 

Mr. Fisher, in reply to Dr. Jackson’s letter of June 6th, 1847, 
_ among other things, said : — : : 

‘‘ Whoever first started the idea, he (Morse) at once embraced 
it, and by dint of his inquiries, and by the aid he solicited from 
others, was able to carry it to perfection. Without your assist- 
ance,or that of others equally accomplished in the sciences, he 
in all probability would have been unable to proceed, but would 
have ridden it as a hobby-horse with as little progress as an in- 
fant in his. But the praise must be his, of seeking, wherever he 
could find it, the science and mechanical skill which previously he 
had not, and using them in prosecuting his favorite scheme.” 

Mr. Fisher was required to give his depositionin the Kentucky 
case of Morse et al. vs. O’Reilly et al., and on that occasion stated 
under oath that he wrote the letters to Professor Morse, above 
quoted, dated September 21 and November 17, 1837; that he 
‘‘ then believed, and still believes the matters therein stated to be 
true; that neither Dr. Jackson nor any other passenger, except 
Professor Morse, was engaged on board of that ship in planning 
or devising any machine or telegraphic instrument, or the mode 
of communicating intelligence by telegraph;” that ‘‘ Professor 
Morse’s mind, and his only, seemed to be engaged in that subject, 
and that intensely ;” that Dr. Jackson did not, to his recollection, 
‘onboard of the packet-ship Sully, or elsewhere, give any minute 
or any description of the appropriate, or of any means, or of any 
instrument, by which news might be communicated by galvanic 
electricity, or by electro-magnetic machinery ;” that, to ‘** the best 
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of his recollection, Dr. Jackson did not, on board the Sully, de- 
scribe any mode of telegraph communication.” In fine, nothing 
could be more directly confirmed than Morse’s claim is by this 
deposition. , 

In his deposition in the same suit, Captain Pell states on oath 
that he “ believed, and still believes, that the matters stated by 
him, in his’ letters to Professor Morse, dated on the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1837, and 1st February, 1839, to be true;” that he ‘* does not 
know any other passenger or person who returned with Professor 
_ Morse, on board the ship Sully, in October, 1832, who discovered, 
or invented, or who communicated the discovery or invention of an 
Electric Telegraph, claimed to have been discovered by Professor 
Morse ;” that, during the passage, ‘“‘ he did not hear, nor did he 
understand, that any other person on board the said ship, except _ 
said Morse, pretended to claim to have made said discovery 3” 
that neither Dr. Jackson, nor any other passenger except Morse, 
to his knowledge, ‘‘ made any claim in regard to the matter, as 
being the inventor, or as having any part in it, or as taking any 
such part or prominence in the said discussions as would make him 
out as a participator in the invention ;” that ‘* he always has _ be- 
lieved, and still does believe, that Professor Morse was the first 
person, and the only person on board the packet-ship Sully, who 
suggested the Electric Telegraph, and that he alone among the 
passengers brought it to its maturity.” 

And the Hon. W. C. Rives, at present Minister to France, de- 
clared, on the eve of his departure, that he was ready, on any 
proper occasion, to confirm on oath the truth of his letters to Pro- 
fessor Morse, dated September 21st 1837, and March Ist, 1838. 


Dr. Jackson answered the circular letter of Professor Morse on 
September 10th, 1837, in which he claimed to be mutual inventor 
of the telegraph, and says, among other things: ‘In the appli- 
cation of the electro-magnet I had proposed to mark in actual type, 
having a packet of twenty-four wires for the conductors to the 
several magnets, each of which moved a letter and pressed with 
great power.” He says, “I have drawings of several instru- 
ments, and hope next winter to make public trials of the experi- 
ments, and shall not publish anything until the work is done and 
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pertected.77. 2). 1.5 4: °** Tsuppose that the reason why my name 

was not attached to the invention of the electric telegraph is sim- 

ply that the editor did not know that the invention was our 

mutual discovery. I trust you will take care that the proper share 

of credit shall be given me when you make public all your doings.” 
To this Professor Morse replies : — 


? 


‘s New York City University, September 18, 1837. 


‘To Dr. CHARLES T. JACKSON : — 


‘* My Dear Sir, — Yours of the 10th instant, from Bangor, I have 
received, and I lose no time in endeavoring to disabuse your mind 
of an error into which it has fallen in regard to the electro-magnetic 
telegraph. You speak of it as ‘our electric telegraph,’ and as ‘a 
mutual discovery.’ JI am persuaded that when you shall recall the 
circumstances as they occurred on board the ship, and shall also be 
informed of the nature of the invention of which I claim to be the 
sole and original inventor, you will no longer be surprised that 
your name was not connected with mine in the late announcement 
of the invention. I have a distinct recollection of the manner, the 
place, and the moment when the thought of making an electric wire 
the means of communicating intelligence first came into my mind 
and was uttered. It was at the table in the cabin, just after we 
had completed the usual repast at mid-day ; you were upon one side 
of the table, and I upon the other. We were conversing on the 
recent scientific discoveries in Electro-Magnetism, and the experi- 
ments of Ampére with the Electro-Magnet; you were describing 
the length of wire in the coil of a magnet, and the question was 
asked by one of the passengers if the electricity was not retarded 
by the length of wire. You replied, no; that electricity passed 
instantaneously over any known length of wire, and you then al- 
luded in proof to the experiment by Dr. Franklin, who had made 
manymiles in circuit near (London) Philadelphia, to ascertain the 
velocity of electricity, but could observe no difference of time be- 
tween the touch at one extremity and the spark at the other. I 
then remarked, this being so, if the presence of electricity can be 
made visible in any desired part of the circuit, I see no reason why 
intelligence might no be transmitted instantaneously by electri- 
city. You gave your assent that it was possible. The conversation 
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was not diverted by this remark of mine from the details of the 
experiment you were describing, which was the obtaining of a spark 
from a magnet, nor was this thought of the telegraph again men- 
tioned, until I introduced the subject the next day. While your 
own mind was, during the voyage, more occupied with other 
branches of science, geology and anatomy, the thought which I had 
conceived took firm possession of my mind, and, as you well know, 
occupied the wakeful hours of the night; for I .used to report 
occasionally to you and to several of the other passengers my 
progress, and to ask you questions in regard to the best mode 
of ascertaining the presence of electricity. I had devised a 
system of signs and constructed a species of type, which I drew 
out in my sketch-book, by which to regulate the passage of 
electricity, but I had not settled the best mode of causing the 
electricity to mark. Several methods suggested themselves to 
me, such as causing a puncture to be made in a paper by the pas- 
sage of a spark between two disconnected parts, etc., which IL 
soon discarded as impracticable. I asked you if there was not 
some mode of decomposition which could be turned to account. 
You suggested the following experiment, which we agreed should 
be tried together, if we could meet for that purpose. It was this: 
to decompose, by the electricity, glauber salts upon the paper, 
which was first to be covered with turmeric. This to me seemed so 
simple and easy a mode that I fell in with the idea, and we agreed 
to try this experiment as soon as possible after our landing. In 
my occasional visits to Boston, since my return from Europe, I 
have always endeavored to see you, and never saw you, as you 
well know, without introducing the subject of the telegraph, and 
expressing a wish that the experiment we had talked of might be 
tried. You were always otherwise busily and necessarily engaged, 
and the experiment was never tried. I really do not see the 
ground of your claim to be a mutual discoverer, even if we had 
tried the experiment proposed, and it had been successful. This 
fact would not have constituted you a mutual discoverer, but it 
might have made you a partner, in a certain sense, of the inven- 
tion. The discovery is the original suggestion of conveying intel- 
igence by electricity. The invention is devising the mode of con- 
veying it. The discovery, so far as we alone are concerned, 
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belongs to me, and it must of necessity belong exclusively to me; 
and if, by an experiment which we proposed to try together, we 
had mutually fixed upon a suecessful mode of conveying intelli- 
gence, then might we with some propriety be termed mutual or 
joint inventors. But as we have neither tried any experiment 
together, nor has the one proposed to be tried by you been 
adopted by me, I cannot see how we can be called mutual invent- 
ors. You are not aware, perhaps, that the mode I have carried 


into effect, after many and various experiments, with the assistance - 


of my colleague, Professor Gale, was never mentioned, either by 
you or to you. The plan of marking by my peculiar type, and the 
use which I make of the electro-magnet, was entirely original with 
me; all the machinery has been elaborated without a hint from 
you of any kind, in the remotest degree. I am the sole inventor ; 
indeed, had you been aware of these facts, I am sure you would 
not have preferred a claim to be co-inventor in an instrument 
wholly mine. You say, ‘I trust that you will take care that the 
proper share of credit shall be given to me when you make public 
your doings.’ This I have always done, and with pleasure. I 
have always given you credit for great genius and acquirements, 
and have always said, in giving my account of my telegraph, that 
it was on board the ship, during a scientific conversation with you, 
that I first conceived the thought of an electric telegraph. Is 
there really any more you will claim, or that I could in truth-or 
justice give? I have acknowledgments of similar kinds to make 
to Professor Silliman and Professor Gale, to the former of whom I 
am under the same obligations, in kind and degree, as to yourself ; 
and to the latter lam most of all indebted for substantial and 
effective aid in many of my experiments. If any one has a claim 
to be mutual inventor on the score of aid by hints, it is Professor 
Gale; but he prefers no claim of the kind. I certainly have no 
cause to complain because you were never at leisure, when I was 
in Boston, to try the experiment which we agreed together to try ; 
but you will see in a moment that I should have just reason to 
complain if, after repeated disappointments in this respect, and 
after having availed myself of a different method, one entirely my 
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own, to carry into effect my original invention, you should prefer 
a claim to partnership in it, because we had once conferred together 
on an experiment never tried.” 


‘¢ Believe me, dear sir, / 
‘*'Truly your friend and servant, 
‘SAMUEL F. B. MORSE.” 


Dr. Jackson’s Answer. 


‘¢ Boston, November 7, 1837. 
“ Samoet F. B. Morse: — 
“ My Dear Sir, P ‘ ; é 4 } : 7 
I will confine my remarks to the invention made on beard the 


Sully. You say that you ‘ have a distinct recollection of the man- 


ner, time, and place, and the moment when the thought of making 
an electric wire the means of communicating intelligence first came 
into your mind and was uttered.’ If you have this vivid: recol- 
lection, you cannot refuse your assent to the following remarks, for 
I remember too, and am happily endowed with a strong and reten- 
tive memory as to the facts. In the first place, you will acknowl- 


- edge that you were at that time wholly unacquainted with the 


history and management of electricity and electro-magnetism, 
while I was perfectly familiar with the subject, it having been one 
of my favorite studies from boyhood to the present hour, and I 
had enjoyed every possible advantage in acquiring a full knowledge 
of the subject during my studies in the scientific schools of Paris 
and elsewhere. Now, in what manner did the discovery and 
invention arise, and to whom are the suggestions due? I was 
enthusiasticaily describing the curious and wonderful properties of 
electricity and electro-magnetism before yourself, Mr. Rives, Mr. 
Fisher, and others, at the table after dinner, while the company were 


' all listeners, and, as appeared to me, were somewhat incredulous, 


they knowing little or nothing of the subject. I mentioned, among 
other things, that I had seen the electric spark pass instantaneously, 
without any appreciable loss of time, four hundred times around 
the great lecture-room of the Sorbonne. This evidently surprised 
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the company, and I then asked if they had not read of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s experiment, in which he caused electricity to go a journey of 
twenty miles by means of a wire stretched up the Thames, the 
water being made a portion of the circuit? 

‘The answer was, from yourself, that you had not read it. After 
a short discussion as to the instantaneous nature of the passage, 
one of the party, either Mr. Rives or Mr. Fisher, said it would be 
well if we could send news in the same rapid manner; to which 
you replied, ‘ Why can’t we?’ I then proceeded to inform you, 
in answer to your questions, how it might be done :— 
« “ist. I observed that electricity might be made visible in any 
part of the circuit by dividing the wire, when a spark would be 
seen at the intersection. — 


‘62d. That it could be made to perforate paper if interposed 
between the disconnected wires. 


“3d. Saline compounds might be decomposed so as to produce 
colors on paper. . 

‘¢ The second and third projects were finally adopted for a future 
trial, since they could be made to furnish permanent records. 
The saline substances mentioned were, certain salts of lead, such 
as the acetate and carbonate, which an interrupted electro-galvanic 
current would decompose, and leave a black mark on the prepared 
paper. 

_ * Next turmeric paper was to be dipped in a neutral salt, say sul- 
phate of soda, and then acted upon by a galvanic current. This 
would produce brown marks, from the presence of the disengaged 
alkali. Platina points were proposed to effect the changes of color. 

«¢ You then questioned me again on every point of the conversa- 
tion, and said’you had been thinking much about it, and, pencil in 
hand, proposed a method of deciphering the marking, the dots 
and marks being made regularly. This was a subject of discus- 
sion, and we both took part in it, but I acknowledge that you did 
most in planning the numeration of the marks. You at first pro- 
posed 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7, 8,9, 0, and subsequently reduced the 
number to five figures anda 0. Now, as to the invention, I beg 
leave to remark that I knew every experiment mentioned, from 
my own frequent practice in making them. It was to me no un- 
wrought problem, but a matter of absolute certainty. I was not 
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making conjectures, but repeating the facts of chemical and physi- 
cal science. Hence, since I have performed all the experiments 
in detail, and here brought together for a special purpose, I was, 
so far as they are concerned, the true inventor, and I do claim to 
be the principal in the whole invention made on board the Sully. 
It rose wholly from my materials, and was put together at your 
request by me. This you certainly will not pretend to dispute. I 
give you full credit for your ingenious suggestions as to the divis- 
ions in the markings, which you certainly did propose. 

*¢ You will not, I presume, venture to maintain that you at that 
time knew anything about electro-magnetism, more than what you 
learned from me. If I wanted any other proof beyond your own 
confession, I should only have to recall to mind your futile at- 
tempt, after your arrival in New York, at making a galvanic bat- 
tery, and the plan of types, levers, etc., which were wholly 
impracticable, and demonstrated to me that you did not under- 
stand the subject. | 

‘*T have searched the archives of science, and find that the first 
idea of such an instrument was conceived by Soemmering, who 
proposed an electro-magnetic telegraph. Oersted, of Copenhagen, 
also invented one. Ampére says, it is easy to construct an electro- 
magnetic telegraph. See Ampére, Exposé des Nouvelles Decou- 
vertes sur l’Electricité et le Magnetisme. Paris, 1822, page 71. 

*¢ The discovery is not, then, to be claimed by us. 


**Most respectfully your friend, 
““C. T. JACKSON. 


“P.S. Idid not read this in Ampére until three years since, 
although I have owned the book since 1832, and when I saw you 
last I forgot to mention to you that he had conceived the idea of 
such a telegraph. I had read portions of the book before, but not 
that section.” 
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Professor Morse’s Second Rejoinder. 
‘New York City UNIVERSITY, 
" Dee. 7, 1539. 
“To Dr. Cuas. T. JACKSON : — 

“ Dear Sir, — ; : ' A : ‘ : ; 
Your memory and mine are at variance in regard . the first 
suggestion of conveying intelligence by electricity. I claim to be 
the one who made it, and in the way which I stated in my letter 
to you. You acknowledge that the suggestion was made by one of . 
the company, and not by yourself, and so doubtful are you by whom 
it was made, that, although your memory serves you up to the 
point of giving it to one of two others rather than to me, yet your 
memory then fails, and you do not know which of the two it was. 
Now, sir, it was neither Mr. Fisher nor Mr. Rives who suggested 
that thought. I suggested it, and in consequence proceeded to 
found upon it my whole invention. Had not the thought been orig- 
inal with me, I could not have dwelt upon it with any satisfaction. 
The idea that I had made a brilliant discovery, that it was original 
in my mind, was the exciting cause, and the perpetual stimulus to 
urge me forward in maturing it to a result. Had I supposed at 
that time that the thought had ever occurred to any other person, 
I could never have pursued it; and it was not till I had completed 
my present invention, that I was aware that the thought of convey- 
ing intelligence by electricity had occurred to scientific men some 
years before. The thought was suggested to my mind by a well- 
known fact, recalled to my memory in your account of a magnetic 
experiment, — the experiment of Franklin on the velocity of elec- 
tricity. 


«¢ After having given my suggestion to another, you make me 
answer it by asking you, ‘ Why can’t we?’ and to this question you 
represent yourself as having immediately given a methodical 
answer, which implies that the whole idea of an electric telegraph 
was then not only perfectly familiar with you, but that the modes 
of carrying it into execution were also as familiar as any common 
chemical experiment. Now, if your memory is good, you must e 
conscious that this is altogether incorrect; that it is impossix le 
that it should be correct, since the very thought was new to all, 
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‘and required at least a little time to devise modes of carrying it 
into effect. You must be sensible that my suggestion of the possi- 
bility of conveying intelligence by electricity was episodical ; it 
did not change the current of your remarks from electro-magnetism, 
upon which you were discoursing, nor did you make a remark con- 
cerning a telegraph, until I called your attention to. it the next 
day ; as the thought was suggested by me, so it dwelt in my mind. 
I cherished it as an antidote to ennui, maturing my invention prin- 
cipally in the sleepless hours of the night. With this invention I 
was so absorbed that I thought of little else, and I was in the 
habit of reporting progress almost daily to the captain, and to 
several of the other passengers beside yourself. To you, as a man 
in whom I thought I could confide, I more especially explained my 
plan of numbers, intervals, types, etc., and the machinery for using 
them. 

**T had already invented these, and was reviewing in my mind the 
various modes of marking at least ten days after my first thinking 
of the subject, when I consulted you to ascertain if there were not 
some substance easily decomposed by a simple contact of a wire’ 
in an electric state. It was then, and not till then, that you sug- 
gested turmeric paper, dipped in asolution of sulphate of soda. It 
was then, and not till then, that you took any interest in the inven- 
tion. I proposed to you to try this experiment with me when we 
should arrive at home, and here, sir, is the origin of your error, in 
thinking yourself entitled on this account to be a co-inventor. 
This experiment we were to try together, and if you had tried it, 
and had otherwise aided me in the invention, I should have been 
willing to share both honors and profits with you. But you very 
well know you never tried this nor any other experiment in relation 
to the telegraph, which you ever reported to me. 


e ° e 
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*¢ Thus it has been for nearly five years. You must be aware, too, 


that while you considered my invention as impracticable, you did 


not suggest.a single hint of any other mode of applying it. You 
spoke of my invention of numerals, intervals, levers, type, etc., 
which I had drawn out in my sketch-book, as ingenious, but im- 
practicable ; indeed, in your last letter you assert that my mode of 
permanently recording is impracticable, and that you corrected 
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my errors. How you corrected my errors, you don’t say, nor what 
mode you proposed as a substitute. If you did propose any, you 
can doubtless tell what it is. 

*¢7 deny that Iam indebted to you for any single hint of any 
kind whatever which I have used in my invention. 

‘¢ My invention on board the Sully is mechanical and mathemati- 
cal; it had no more to do with chemical science than with geology 
oranatomy. ‘The single scientific fact ascertained by Franklin, 
that electricity can be made to travel on a conductor any distance, 
instantaneously, is all that I needed to know, aside from mathe- 
matics and mechanical science, in order to plan all I invented on 
board the ship, as any one will be able to see from a moment’s in- 
spection of my machinery, as there planned. ‘This machinery 
consisted chiefly, as you well know, of a system of signs, which 
were numerals, to be read by intervals, type, and apparatus to 
arrange the numbers for transmission, a lever to mark on the regis- 
ter by closing and breaking the circuit, and a register moving by 
clock machinery to receive the marks at the proper time. So much 
of the invention, at least, you very properly concede to me. 

‘¢ The apparatus which I invented on board the Sully was grad- 
ually matured, and was constructed for and adapted to the use of 
one wire, or a single circuit. Now, this you have often asserted 
to me to be impracticable; and, although you never devised, to my 
knowledge, any other method, until I informed you of mine with 
an electro-magnet, you now talk in your letters of using twenty- 
four wires and twenty-four magnets, and of marking in real type. 
Now, what have these to do with my invention on the Sully? The 
use of twenty-four wires was probably adopted by you from a hint 
of mine in the very outset, for it was my first and most natural 
thought; but having devised what I considered a much more sim- 
ple and less expensive mode, to wit, using one wire, I almost 
immediately relinquished the first for my new mode; whether you 
derived the hint from me or not is to me of little consequence, for, 
provided you use nothing that was invented by me, upon the packet 
of twenty-four wires, you are at liberty to use them as you please. 
If you have invented a telegraph of twenty-four wires, and a mode 
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of marking in ‘ real type,’ why do you claim to be a mutual inven- 
tor of mine, which is adapted to one wire or a single circuit, and 
which you at the same time pronounce ‘impracticable’? Your 
claim to any share in my impracticable mode, is, to say the least, 
very singular. Unfortunately for the sustainment of your claim, — 
the plan which I devised on board the ship, the plan of numerals, 
types, lines, etc., which you pronounce wholly impracticable, and 
the use of one wire or a single circuit which you pronounce im 
practicable, is the only plan I have now in successful operation. 


‘¢ Your most obedient servant, 
“SAMUEL F. B. MORSE.” 


Kendall's ** Full Exposure,” etc., 1850. 


From these letters and from depositions in substantial accord 
with them, the incidents that occurred on board the Sully and 
subsequently, specially bearing upon the invention of the tele- 
graph, may be thus stated. 


In an after-dinner conversation among the cabin passengers and 
chief officer of the packet ship, the subject of the recent discovery 
by Faraday of the means of obtaining a spark from a magnet, and 
the great facts of electro-magnetism and magneto-electricity were 
introduced. Dr. Jackson entertained the company with an enthusi- 
astic account of experiments he had witnessed in Paris, among the 
rest mentioning as an illustration of the great velocity of the electric 
current, its transmission four hundred times around the hall of the 
Sorbonne without the consumption of appreciable time. At this 
point the brilliant thought occurs to Professor Morse, to which he 
gives expression, that this agent might be employed to convey 
intelligence through great distances. Dr. Jackson responds that 
there is no doubt about it, and resumes his account of experi- 
ments he had witnessed, not further disturbed by the interjectional 
remark of Professor Morse. Nothing was said of a telegraph by 
any one. 
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Now, the next morning, Professor Morse mentions to Dr. Jack- 
son that he had been occupied much of the night with the idea of 
an electric telegraph. 

In the conversation that followed it may be assumed that the 
three methods mentioned by Dr. Jackson in his letter of Nov. 7, 
1837, were discussed between them. Professor Morse remembers 
to have mentioned one of them. As given by Dr. Jackson they 
are as follows : — 

‘‘ist. I observed that electricity might be made visible in any 
part of the circuit, by dividing the wire, when a spark would be 
seen at the intersection. 

‘““2d. That it could be made to perforate paper if interposed 
between the disconnected wires. 

‘3d. Saline compounds might be decomposed, so as to pro- 
duce colors on paper.” 

If we now turn to Enfield’s Institutes of Natural Philosophy, the 
text-book which was experimentally illustrated by Professor Day 


at Yale College when Professor Morse was an undergraduate, | 


published in 1802, in proposition XXI., chap. 5, book 1, we find 
the following : — 

‘“‘ If the circuit be interrupted, the fluid will become visible, and 
when it passes it will leave an impression upon any intermediate 
body. 

‘Exp. 1. Let the fluid pass through a chain or through any 
metallic bodies placed at small distances from each other.: The 
fluid will be visible between the links of the chain or between 
metallic bodies. 

‘““Kxp. 2. If the circuit be interrupted by several folds of 
paper, a perforation will be made through it, and each of the 
leaves will be protruded by the strokes from the middle to the 
outward leaves. 

«Exp. 3. Let acard” (cards are usually glazed with a prepara- 
tion of lead salts) ‘‘ be placed under wires which form the circuit, 
when the circuit is interrupted for the space of an inch, the card will 
be discolored. Cavallo says, cards glazed with white lead were 
marked by a long black track.” 

It will be seen on comparison that the three methods given in the 
one are but the transcript of the three classes of experiments in 
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the other, and that they involve the application of frictional 
electricity only. They were mentioned by Cavallo and Lullin 
in the last century, and Reusser applied, in 1794, the principle 
illustrated in the first experiment of Enfield, in his plan of the 
electric-telegraph already referred to, and Boeckman applied the 
method of counting the sparks in his plan of an electric-telegraph, 
in 1795, — . : 

Now, following this interview, several days elapsed, during 
which, up to this time, if credit was really due to anybody, 
it was to the author of the interjectional remark suggesting the 
use of electricity for the conveyance of intelligence, and he was 
Professor Morse. Both Morse and Jackson (see Jackson’s letter 
supra) seem at this time to have been ignorant that this use of 
electricity, either frictional or voltaic, had ever before been made by 
any one. 

Professor Morse at the outset conceived the mathematical and 
mechanical elements of his method of recording. After some ten 
- days from the first conversation at the dinner-table, Professor 
Morse asked Dr. Jackson if he knew of a chemical preparation with 
which paper might be saturated, and which the electric current 
would decompose, leaving a permanent discoloration of the paper. 
Dr. Jackson replied with the suggestion that paper might be 
saturated with sulphate of soda and turmeric which, on the eleetric 
spark passing from one platinum point to another through the 
paper, would, by decomposition of the sulphate of soda, setting 
the soda free, color the turmeric brown. It was agreed that an 
experiment should be made to ascertain whether this preparation 
would yield the desired permanent discoloration. Professor 
Morse, at the time, explained to Dr. Jackson his method of so 
interrupting the electric current as to produce dots, lines and 
spaces at measured and determined intervals, which should: stand 
for numerals, and which developed into the alphabet. 

It was in memory of the ineidents of this interview that Dr. 
Jackson wrote, following the three methods given above : — 
_*'The second and third projects were finally adopted for future 
trial since they could be made to furnish permanent records. The 
saline substances mentioned were certain salts of lead, such as the 
acetate and carbonate, which an interrupted galvanic current would 
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decompose and leave a black mark on the paper. Next turmeric 
paper was to be dipped in a neutral salt, say sulphate of soda, 
and then acted upon by the galvanic current. This would pro- 
duce brown marks from presence of free disengaged alkali. 
Platina points were proposed to effect the changes in color. I 
then observed that it would be easy to devise a method of read- 
ing the markings. 

‘¢ Here the conversation changed for a while, and was resumed 
by you the next day after breakfast. You then questioned me 
again on every point of the invention, and said that you had been 
thinking much about it, and, pencil in hand, proposed a method 
of deciphering the markings, the dots and marks being made 
regularly. ; 

“This was a subject of discussion, and we both took part in it, 
but I acknowledge that you did most in planning the numeration 
of the marks. You at first proposed 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, 
and subsequently reduced the number to five figures and a 0.” 

‘‘T give you full credit for your ingenious suggestions 
as to the divisions in the markings, which you certainly did 
propose.” 


This method so far conceived was manifestly at the best a plan 
for a purely electro-chemical telegraph, and in no sense whatever 
an electro-magnetic telegraph. The experiments which were to 
have been mace were never carried out, and the invention, so far 
as Morse was concerned, was never brought into successful opera- 
tion. 

The electro-MAG NETIC telegraph, which Morse also conceived, 
and the devices for which he elaborated and committed to paper on 
board the Sully, was in the course of the voyage shown to the 
various passengers, and among the rest to Dr. Jackson, and con- 
demned by him as impracticable, in the following terms. (See 
letter above cited.) ers, 

‘¢] should only have to recall your futile attempt after 
your arrival in New York, at making a galvanic battery, and the 
plan of types, levers, etc., which were wholly impracticable, and 
demonstrated to me that you did not understand the subject.” 

This invention, thus admitted to be Morse’s, and denouneed by 
Jackson, was the ultimately successful Morse recording telegraph. 
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In conclusion, in view of the whole literature on the claim 
of Dr. Jackson, it may be said that but for the after-dinner con- 
versation on the Sully, the Morse recording telegraph would not, 
in all probability, have been invented on this voyage. It may 
perhaps be further said that but for the enthusiasm with which 
Dr. Jackson described the brilliant experiments he had witnessed, 

_Morse’s telegraph might have been, probably would have been, 
delayed — possibly never have been conceived. But it is impos- 
sible to admit, after Morse’s first suggestive inquiry, that the re- 
calling in a subsequent conversation of the familiar experiments 
with frictional electricity mentioned in Enfield’s Philosophy, -— 
assuming them to have been reproduced wholly from Jackson’s 
memory, which is not the fact, — could fairly be said to contain 
the suggestion of the Morse recording telegraph. Jackson con- 
cedes substantially the invention of the alphabet to Morse, and it 
is not fair to award a share in this invention, because in response 
at a still later period to an inquiry of Professor Morse for a chem- 
ical preparation, sensitive to change in color under the decom- 
posing effect of electricity, he should have named a preparation 
which subsequent experiment proved to be without value for the 
purpose required. Nor is it proper that Jackson should share in 
the credit of the successful development of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph (involving this alphabet), the practicability of which he 
takes credit to himself for having denounced at the time of its 
description to him by Professor Morse. 

It may, however, be fairly credited to Dr. Jackson that in the 
conversation on the Sully he was instrumental, as a lecture, or the 
perusal of a brilliant article in a journal might have been, in 
awakening a train of thought in the mind of Professor Morse 
that has been fruitful in services to civilization, with which any 
one may be gratified to be justly connected. 
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APPENDIX C. 


The originality of Professor Morse, as the inventor of the subjects 
claimed in this patent of 1840. 


St. George T. Campbell, in his argument before the Supreme 
Court, 1852, remarks as follows : — 

*¢’'The investigation of this subject is one of immense scope. It 
has been four times judicially examined by the courts of the United 
States, and four times by the Patent Office, and in every instance 
decided in favor of Morse.” 

Morse’s originality was investigated by the Commissioner of 
Patents when he issued this patent in 1840, when he reissued the 
patent in 1846, and when he reissued it again in 1848. It was 
reported upon by the Examiner in the present application. Judge 
~Woodbury, at Boston, Judge Munroe, in Kentucky, Judges Grier 
and Kane, at Philadelphia, and finally the Supreme Court of the 
United States have investigated it. Seldom has a question of fact 
been more thoroughly weighed. 

The conclusion to which commissioners, examiners, and justices 
have arrived, may be briefly summed up in the language of 


Cuier Justice Taney, in expressing the unanimous oPINIon of the 
SuPREME Court of the United States on this point. 


** Waiving, for the present, any remarks upon the identity or 
similitude of these inventions, the Court is of opinion that the first 
branch of the objection cannot be maintained, and that Morse was 
the first and original inventor of the telegraph described in his 
specification, and preceded the three European inventions relied on 
by the defendants. 

**'The evidence is full and clear that when he was returning from 
a visit to Europe, in 1832, he was deeply engaged upon this sub- 
ject during the voyage; and that the process and means were so 
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far developed and arranged in his own mind, that he was confident 
of ultimate success. It is in proof that he pursued these investi- 
gations with unremitting ardor and industry, interrupted occasion- 
ally by pecuniary embarrassments ; and we think that it is estab- 
lished by the testimony of Professor Gale and others, that early in 
the spring of 1837 Morse had invented his plan for combining two 
or more electric or galvanic circuits, with independent batteries, 
for the purpose of overcoming the diminished force of electro-mag- 
netism in long circuits, although it was not disclosed to the witness 
until afterwards; and that there is reasonable ground for believing 
that he had so far completed his invention, that the whole process, 
combination, powers, and machinery, were arranged in his mind, 
and that the delay in bringing it out arose from his want of means ; 
for it required the highest order of mechanical skill to execute and 
adjust the nice and delicate work necessary to put the telegraph 
into operation, and the slightest error or defect would have been 
fatal to its success. He had not the means at that time to procure 
the aid of workmen of that character; and without their aid no 
model could be prepared which would do justice to his invention ; 
and it moreover required a large sum of money to procure proper 
materials for the work. He however filed his caveat on the 6th of 
October, 1837, and on the 7th of April, 1838, applied for his pa- 
tent, accompanying his application with a specification of his 
invention, and describing the process and means used to produce 
the effect.” ‘ : : ; ‘ ; 

‘¢ With this evidence before us, we think it is evident that the 
invention of Morse was prior to that of Steinheil, Wheatstone or 
Davy. ‘The discovery of Steinheil, taking the time which he gave 
himself to the French Academy of Science, cannot be understood 
as carrying it back beyond the months of May, or June, 1837, and 
that of Wheatstone, as exhibited to Professors Henry and Bache, 
goes back only to April in that year. And there is nothing in 
the evidence to carry back the invention of Davy beyond the 4th 
of January, 1839, when his specification was filed, except a publi- 
cation said to have been made in the London Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, January 20, 1838; and the invention of Morse is justly 
entitled to take date from early in the spring of 1837. And in 
the description of Davy’s invention, as given in the publication of 
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January 20, 1838, there is nothing specified, which Morse could 
have borrowed ; and we have no evidence to show that his inven- 
tion ever was or could be carried into successful operation. 

*¢ Now we suppose no one will doubt that Morse believed him- 
self to be the original inventor when he applied for his patent, in 
April, 1838. Steinheil’s discovery does not appear to have been 
patented until after Morse’s application for a patent, nor to have 
been patented until after Morse’s previous publication, or to em- 
brace any substantial part of his invention. And if his applica- 

tion for a patent was made under such circumStances, the patent is 
good, even if in point of fact he was not the first inventor. 
- “Tn this view of the subject, it is unnecessary to compare the 
telegraph of Morse with these European inventions to ascertain 
whether they are substantially the same or not. If they were the 
same in every particular, it would not impair his rights. But it is 
impossible to examine them, and look at the process and the ma- 
chinery and results of each, so far as the facts are before us, with- 
out perceiving at once the substantial and essential difference 
between them, and the decided superiority of the one invented by 
Professor Morse. 

‘‘ Neither can the inquiries he made, nor the information or ad- 
vice he received from men of science in the course of his researches, 
impair his right to the character of an inventor. No invention 
can possibly be made, consisting of a combination of different ele- 
ments of power, without a thorough knowledge of the proper- 
ties of each of them, and the mode in which they operate on each 
other. And it can make no difference in this respect whether he 
derived his information from books or from conversation with men 
skilled in the science. 

“If it were otherwise, no patent in which a combination of dif- 
ferent elements is used could ever be obtained. For no man ever 

_tmade such an invention without having first obtained this infor- 
mation, unless it was discovered by some fortunate accident. And 
it is evident that such an invention as the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph could never have been brought into action without it. For 
a very high degree of scientific knowledge, and the nicest skill in 
the mechanic arts, were combined in it, and were both necessary to 
bring it into successful operation. And thé fact that Morse sought 
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and obtained the necessary information and counsel from the best 
source, and acted upon it, neither impairs his rights as an inven- 
tor, nor detracts from his merits.” 


DICISION OF JUDGES KANE AND GRIER. 


United States Circuit Court, District of Pennsylvania, 1851. 


The trial in this important and interesting case occurred in 


Philadelphia, in September, 1851, involving important questions 
relative to the originality of the inventions claimed by Professor 
Samuel F. B. Morse. The plaintiffs, who represent the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company using Morse’s patents, allege that the defend- 
ants, who represent the ‘‘ Bain Line” from Washington to New 
York, have violated the patents granted to Morse. 

The judges on the bench were the Hon. R. C. Grier and Hon. 
J. K. Kane. 

On the 3d of November, Judge Kane delivered the opinion of 
the court, Judge Grier expressing his concurrence therein. 

Opinion of the Court.— This case is before us on final hearing 
- upon the pleadings and proofs. 


Mr. Morse’s patent of 1840, in all its changes, asserts his title 
to two distinct patentable subjects ; the first, founded on the dis- 
covery of anew art; the second, on the invention of the means of 
practising it. . 

That he was the first to devise and practise the art of recording 
language at telegraphic distances, by the dynamic force of the 
electro-magnet, or, indeed, by any agency whatever, is, to our 
minds, plain upon all the evidence. It is unnecessary to review the 
testimony for the purpose of showing this. His application for 
a patent in April, 1838, was preceded by a series of experiments, 


results, illustrations, and proofs of final success, which leave no — : 


doubt whatever but that his great invention was consummated be- 
fore the early spring of 1837. There is no one person, whose in- 


vention has been spoken of by any witness referred to in any | 


book, as involving the principle of Mr. Morse’s discovery, but 
must yield precedence of date to this. Neither Steinheil, nor 
Cooke and Wheatstone, nor Davy, nor Dyar, nor Henry, had at 
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this time made a recording telegraph of any sort. The devices 
then known were merely semaphores, that spoke to the eye for the 
moment, — bearing about the same relation to the great discovery 
now before us as the Abbe Sicard’s invention of a visual alphabet 
for the purposes of conversation bore to the art of printing with 
movable types. Mr. Dyar’s had no recording apparatus, as he 
expressly tells us; and Professor Henry had contented himself 
with the abundant honors of his laboratory and lecture-rooms. 

When, therefore, Mr. Morse claimed, in his first specification, 
** the application of the electro-magnet,” *‘ for transmitting by signs 
and sounds, intelligence between distant points,” and ‘‘ the mode 
and process of recording or making permanently signs of intelligence 
transmitted between distant points;” and when in his second 
specification he claimed ‘‘ the making use of the motive power of 
magnetism, when developed by the action of currents of electricity, 
as a means of operating and’ giving motion to machinery, which 
may be used to imprint signals upon paper or other suitable ma- 
terial,” ‘* for the purpose of telegraphic communication ;” charac- 
terizing his “invention as the first recording or printing telegraph 
by means of electro-magnetism;” and when in his third, after 
again describing his machinery and process, he once more charac- 
terized it in the same terms, and claimed ‘‘as the essence of his 

- invention the use of the motive power of the electric or galvanic 
current (electro-magnetism as he now terms it), however developed, 
for marking or printing intelligible characters, signs of letters at 
any distance ; ” through these several forms of specification, claim- 
ing and renewing his claim of property in the same invention, as 
it seems to us, — and claiming in each and in all of them no more, 
as it also seems to us, than. he was justly entitled to claim, —he 

declared the existence of a new art, asserted his right in it as its 
inventor and owner, and announcing fully its nature and elements, — 

- invoked in return the protection of the laws. 

From this time his title was vested as patentee of the art, and 
other men became competitors with him only in the work of diver- 
sifying and perfecting its details. He himself used the stylus to 
impress paper or parchment, or wax-coated tablets, it may be; 
though he sometimes made a colored record by the friction of a 
pencil ; another substitutes a liquid pigment, or stains his paper 
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with a chemical ink ; the next perhaps stains his paper beforehand, 
and writes on it by decomposing the coloring matter ; and another, 
yet more studious of originality than the rest, writes in a cyclo- 
volute, instead of a straight line, and manufactures his ink as he 
goes along, by decomposing the tip of his stylus on a chemically 
moistened paper. ‘They are, no doubt, all of them inventors; as 
was the man who first cast types in a mould, or first bent metal 
into the practical semblance of the gray goose-quill, or first devised 
sympathetic ink, that the curious in letter-writing might veil their 
secrets from the profane. All these toiled ingeniously and well to 
advance and embellish a pre-existing art. But they had no share 
in the discovery of the art itself, and can no more claim to share 
the property which its discovery may have conferred on another, 
than he who has devised some appropriate setting for a gem can 
assert an interest in the gem itself. 

Yet admitting, for the sake of argument, that Mr. Morse’s leading 
invention is correctly designated .as a new art; and that he has 
sought to patent it accordingly, by acompliance with all the requisi- 
tions of the statute, — it is still contended, and with much of ele- 


gant research into the radical meaning of the term, that an art, as, 


such, cannot be made the subject ofa patent. But interpreting lan- 
guage as men use it around us and as it reflects ideas, the question 
can hardly be regarded as doubtful. ‘The constitutional provision 
under which our patent laws are framed, looks to the promotion of 
‘¢ useful arts.” The act of Congress places “a new and useful art” 
among the discoveries it professes to protect, and assigns it to the 
first place on the list. The statute of 21 James’l., c. s., from which 
the patent system of England has grown up, speaks only of ‘‘ new 
manufactures.” Yet the judges in that kingdom find a warrant in 
this limited expression for sustaining patents for an art, and even 
for the renewed discovery of an art that had been lost. (See the 
Hot Blast case, Webster, P. C., 683, 717, and Mr.Webster’s note-at 
p. 718, and the case of Wright’s patent, ibid., 736, and the cases 
grouped in Hindmarch, pp. 77-102.) 

Indeed, the author whose treatise we have cited last, asserts 
with much emphasis, that it is the art, and nothing else, which is 
the characteristic subject of every privilege granted by a patent 
under the statute. — p. 92. And it may be noted as not without 
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interest, that in just accordance with the spirit of the English law 
cases, the English patents of Cooke and Wheatstone, Davy and 
Bain, claim property in the arts for which their mechanical devices 
are respectively adapted ; not, ‘indeed, in so many words, but in 
language as unequivocal as that employed by Mr. Morse, nor can 
we see that there is any reason of policy which should deny 
protection to an art, while extending it to the machinery or pro- 
cesses which the art teaches, employs, and makes useful. Why 
should the type, or the ink-ball, or the press itself be dignified 
beyond the art to which they minister in such humble subordination, 
and without which they are rubbish? Will you patent the new 
product, and the new elemental means, and the new process by 
which they act, and then debate whether you may patent the art? 
You have patented it already. 

We are aware, of course, that it has been held in some cases, 
under the English patent law, that the art to be patented must 
have some reference to a manufacture. (See Hindmarch wt supra.) 
But while such a deduction might be legitimate from the words of 
the statute of James, it would be obviously otherwise under the 
more liberal phraseology of an act of Congress. And even in 
' England, it must be apparent to every one who has'watched the 
progress of this patent system, that this limitation is practically 
disregarded already, and that it is to be repudiated as soon as it 
shall interfere with the protection of an important invention. 

Yet in truth there are few discoveries of practical moment to 
the daily concerns of men, even in the lapse of many years, that 
are not more or less directly connected with some department of 
manufacturing industry or skill. The convex lens, the steamboat, 
the iron road on which cars are propelled by the friction of 
driving- wheels, — some of these may be so indirectly connected 
with manufactures, or rather they are associated so intimately with 
the leading pursuits and interests and enjoyments of all of us, as 
to make it difficult to refer them to the category of a particular 
manufacture. Would it not be strange if, on this account, they 
were excluded from the benefits of the patent system? If we go 
back to the early story of our race, and mark the stages of its long 
and difficult advance,— from language, the first exponent of 
thought, to letters, its first record, — and from letters to printing, 
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which first diffused letters widely though slowly among men, — and 
from printing to the telegraph, the electric register of thought, 
spreading its fibres of sympathy over the intelligent world, and 
making it throb simultaneously everywhere, as with the pulsations 
of one heart; who will say that each transition between these 
great epochs, that signalize the moral and inteilectual progress of 
mankind, should not be marked by a memorial as stately as the 
first clipping of a cut nail, or the compounding of a new variety of 
liquid blacking? or that the men to whom we owe them should not 
be dealt with as liberally, or at least as justly, by the State? 

2. The second general subject of Mr. Morse’s patent of 1840 


includes many particulars, all of them interesting and valuable in - 


their connection with the claim we have just been considering. 
Taken together, they give a practical form to his leading inven- 
tion, and guard it from the imputation of being a mere abstract 
notion, a principle resting-in idea. Taken singly, some of them 
appear to us to be new, as his alphabet (claim 5), his combined 
series (claim 4), by which the electric current from one battery, 
before entirely expending itself in its lengthened circuit, is made 
to set another battery in action, from which. another circuit tray- 
erses to a battery still beyond, and so onwards; his adaptation of 
clock-work to the recording cylinders (claim 2) ; others, again, are 
only new as they are elements of a novel combination. There is 
no proof before us that any of the devices which Mr. Morse has 
claimed in his patent, whether as independent inventions or part 
of a combination, are not really his so far as he has claimed them. 
It is unnecessary to claim them in detail, for they are all substan- 
tially protected as appliances of the art, which is the great subject 
of his patent. 

If. The second patent of Mr. Morse is for what has been 
termed his Local Circuit. To understand the questions which 
arise upon this, itis necessary to refer back to the apparatus which 
he had patented before, and to explain in general terms its princi- 
ple and modes of operation. I shall attempt to do this in popular 
language, and without stopping to consider very carefully the va- 
_rying niceties of scientific nomenclature. 

It is well known that a current of galvanic electricity, while pass- 
ing along a wire that has been wound spirally round a bar of soft 
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iron, communicates to the iron a certain degree of magnetic virtue, 
and that the iron loses this magnetic character again as soon as 
the electricity ceases to pass along the wire that surrounds it. It 
is also well known that the electric fluid may be passed along a 
wire of great length, and yet retain, even at the farthest extremity 
of the wire, a sufficient degree of energy to impart this occasional 
magnetism to the iron, and to make it capable for the time of 
attracting any small body of iron that may be near it. If sucha 
small body of iron be made to form the extremity of a nicely-bal- 
anced lever, it is plain that while the one extremity of the lever is 
attracted towards the temporary magnet, the other extremity will 
be moved in the opposite direction; and if to this other extremity 
we affix a pencil or stylus, this will press upon whatever surface 
may be interposed in the way of its motion, and may either mark 
the surface, or, if it be of a yielding nature, indent it. It is plain, 
also, that when the bar of soft iron ceases to be magnetic, in con- 
sequence of the electric fluid ceasing to pass round it, the lever 
will take its original position, and the stylus ceases to press upon 
the resisting surface. 

If, now, we suppose that surface to be moved uniformly below 
the stylus, it is obvious that the surface will be marked with a 
straight line, and that this marked line will be intercepted during 
any intermission of the electric current, so as to form a broken se- 
ries of straight lines; or, if the electric current passes and inter- 
mits, in rapid alternation, a series of dots or points. These broken 
traces of the stylus, the lines and dots, constitute the alphabet of 
Mr. Morse; a certain succession of either, or a certain combina- 
tion of the two, being arbitrarily chosen to indicate a particular 
letter. 

The galvanic battery generates the electric fluid continuously, 
whenever the two extremes, or poles of the battery are connected 
by a suitable conducting medium, — such asa metallic wire, water, 
or the earth itself, —along which conductor, as it is called, the 
electric fluid may pass between one pole of the battery and the 
other, thus performing what is termed an electric circuit. 

Let us now extend a continuous wire from one of the poles of 
the galvanic battery to a distant point, taking care that it shall 
not be intermediately in contact with the earth or with any other 
good conductor of electricity, and let us at the distant point pass 
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the wire in a spiral coil round a bar of soft iron, and thence lead 
it back again to the other pole of the battery, or avail ourselves of 
the earth itself as a part of the circuit. It is obvious, from what 
we have said before, that the electric fluid, passing from the bat- 
tery along the wire, around the occasional magnet, and back to the 
battery, and then, at appropriate intervals of time, interrupted at 
its circuit, will cause the stylus to make its trace of lines or dots, 
or, in other words, its alphabetical record, at the distant station. 

It only remains, then, to devise a mode of interrupting and re- 
newing, at pleasure, the flow of electricity, — breaking and closing 
the circuit, in the language of the experts. This is done by divid- 
ing the wire, near the battery, and then arranging a simple finger- 
key, which, when struck or pressed upon by the finger, brings a 
short metallic conductor into intimate contact with the two ends 
of the divided wire, and thus restores the continuity of the circuit, 
while the pressure continues on the key. This may serve as a 
rude explanation of Mr. Morse’s Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, in 
its simplest form. 

It was found, however, at an early period, that though the elec- 
tric current was still appreciable after it had passed over a great 
length of wire, yet in traversing the very long circuits that were 
required to include distant telegraph stations, it ceased to impart 
a sufficient degree of energy to the temporary magnet to work the 
stylus effectively. To meet this difficulty Mr. Morse resorted to 
the simple device of employing a series of batteries, distributed 
over his line of telegraphic communication, with as many shorter 
circuits, each operating by means of a magnet at its extremity, to 
control the movements of a small lever, that opened or closed the 
circuit of the battery beyond. The last battery gave efficiency to 
the recording apparatus at the distant station. This formed the 
combined series of Mr. Morse’s first patent. 

It is easy to see, that the intermediate magnets of the combined 
series, besides opening and closiny the circuits, might be also made 
to act as recording magnets, by merely adapting to them the stylus, 
with its appendages; and there would thus be as many stations of 
telegraphic communication as there were batteries and minor cir- 
cuits. But there still remained this objection to the combined 
series, that it could only be worked in one direction, and it was 
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necessary, therefore, to have two complete lines of wires, with their 
batteries and magnets, in order to establish a reciprocal commu- 
nication. 

To dispense with this duplication of machinery and expense was 
the object of Mr. Morse, in the invention which is the subject of 
his second patent. It had been found that the magnetism, excited 
by the electric coil, was capable, at the end. of an almost indefi- 
nitely extended circuit, of giving motion to a delicately adjusted 
lever, but that this was the apparent limit of its dynamic power. 
A single wire might be employed, then, without intervening mag- 
nets, by connecting it at the extremities with electro-magnets of 
great sensibility of mechanism, and employing the force of those 
magnets merely to open short local circuits, from which local cir- 
cuits the degree of magnetic energy, adequate to the purpose of 
the recording apparatus, could be derived. 

It is found, however, that the magnetism induced in soft iron i 
the electric current, though truly occasional, does not absolutely 
cease at the instant of breaking the circuit, but seems to linger in 
the iron for an appreciable interval of time afterwards, with an 
intensity which, though slight, bears an apparent relation to the 
intensity of the current that induced it. This would interfere 
greatly with the very rapid operation of the telegraph, if the lever 
were left to withdraw itself from the magnet, to which it serves as _ 
armature, by the force of gravity alone. A small compensation 
spring is therefore connected with the machine, of sufficient 
strength to overcome the attraction of this lingering or continuous 
magnetic force, but not sufficient to resist the attraction of the 
magnet, when the circuit is closed. 

But the electric current, after passing over a long wire, does not 
exert a uniform dynamic energy. However carefully insulated at 
first, the wire becomes, after a time, more or less exposec to 
atmospheric action, and the fluid is more or less dissipated in ¢o.- 
sequence. The posts on which it is supported become conduc ors 
during storms of rain, and carry off the fluid to the earth. Under 
other circumstances, the electro-magnetic phenomena are exagver- 
ated at the receiving station, by atmospheric electricity from the 
regions through which the conducting wire has passed. The bat- 
teries, too, do not always generate the fluid with the same rapidity. 
In a word the current at the extremity of the circuit is irregular. 
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Then, it is apparent, that under these varying states of the mag- 
netic energy the adjustment of the compensating spring at the re- 
ceiving station must not be uniform. If its tension were just that 
which would neutralize or barely overcome the continuous magnet- 
ism induced by an electric current of small intensity, it would not 
draw back the armature when the inducing current-had been in 
greater force ; and on the other hand, a stronger spring adapted to 
the case of a powerful current, would oppose controlling resistance 
to the magnetism induced by a feeble one. The Adjustable he- 
ceiving Magnet, described in Mr. Morse’s second patent, meets 
perfectly the conditions of this difficulty, and enables the operator, 
by the mere touch of a finger on an adjusting screw, to regulate 
the tension of the spring, and adapt his apparatus to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

The main line thus arranged, with its delicate receiving magnet 
and its short recording circuit at each extremity, made no pro 
vision for intermediate or collateral stations. But, as it had been 
found desirable in practice to distribute the batteries, in which the 
electric fluid was generated, over different. parts of the line, so as 
to reinforce the energies of the current in its progress, it was 
almost an obvious suggestion to connect at these several points a 
receiving magnet of adjustable character, either with the main 
line or with the battery forming part of it, and to attach to this 
receiving magnet a local registering circuit, or a branch circuit 
leading to one or more collateral stations. 

Such I understand to be Mr. Morse’s Local or Independent Cir- 
cuit. His patent of 1856, as reissued in 1848, claims it in these 
words: ‘* The employment in a certain telegraphic circuit of a 
device, or contrivance, called the receiving magnet, in combination 
with a short local independent circuit or circuits, each having a 
register and registering magnet, or other magnetic contrivances for 
registering, and sustaining such a relation to the registering mag- 
net or other magnetic contrivances for registering, and to the 
length of circuit of telegraphic line, as will enable me to obtain, 
with the aid of a main galvanic battery and circuit, and the inter- 
vention of a local battery and circuit, such motion or power for 
registering as could not be obtained otherwise without the use 
of a much larger galvanic battery, if at all. 
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That the local or independent circuit, as we have described it, 
and as it is more accurately and perhaps more intelligibly set out 
by Mr. Morse in his specification, was original with him, cannot be 
seriously questioned. The devices referred to in the patents of 
Cooke and Wheatstone, and Davy, are at least imperfect modifica- 
cations of the combined series of Morse’s first patent ; one of them 
not improbably borrowed from it. The adjustable receiving mag- 
net, the indispensable and characteristic element of the local cir- 
cuit patent, no one has claimed but himself. 

It is only to make the first approach to a controversy on this 
point, to prove to us that Professor Henry had as early as 1828 
made the intensity magnet, with which the scientific world is now 
familiar, — or that he afterwards, and before Mr. Morse’s first 
application for a patent, had illustrated before his classes, at 
Princeton, the manner in which one circuit could operate to hold 
another closed, or to break it at pleasure, — or that he had foreseen 
the, applicability of his discoveries for the purposes of a telegraph. 

The question is not one of scientific precedence ; and if it were, 
this is not the forum that could add to or detract from the 
eminent fame of Mr. Henry. It is purely a question of invention, 
applied in a practical form to a specific use, and soregarded, it 
admits of but a single answer. 

In passing from the questions of originality and identity of 
invention that have been raised in the land, without a more detailed 
review of all the testimony, there is reason perhaps for an explan- 
atory remark, It is this; the decree of a judge finds its appropri- 
ate and only justification in the facts proved before him, not in 
theories, however ingenious, nor the less speculative influences of 
other minds; and where the essential facts of a case are as clearly 
established as they are here, it would be unprofitable as well as 
painful, perhaps, to discuss the particulars of variance between the 
witnesses. 

There is no place in which the evidence of scientific men, upon 
topies within their own departments of knowledge, is more to be 
desired than in this court, when sitting for the trial of patent 
causes ; and the opinions, also of such men, when duly supported 
by reasonings founded on ascertained fact, must* of course be 
valued highly. But it is a mistake to suppose that, even on a 
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question of science, opinion can be dignified here or elsewher> 
with the mantle of authority. Still less can we allow it to avail us 
here, when it assumes contested facts, or volunteers to aid us in 
determining the import of written instruments. 

These remarks are not dictated by a spirit of unkind or uncour- 
teous commentary on the depositions before us. We know that 
when opinion is active, it is not always easy to limit its range. 
There is besides very much of accurate scientific history, and of 
just and well guarded deduction from it in these volumes of ex- 
hibits. But it must be confessed also,that there is to be found here 
and there not a little of imperfectly considered dogma, as well as 
something of doubtfully regulated memory—and it has seemed to us, 
in this case as well as in others, that the toil and expense and excite- 
ment of litigation might have been moderated, perhaps, if.the appro_ 
‘priate tone and province of testimony had been more exactly under 
stood by some of the witnesses. 

The objections which have been taken to the terms of the reissue 
of Mr. Morse’s patent in 1846, may be answered by a simple ref- 
erence to that part of our opinion in which we have considered the 
arguments of the same character that were urged against the 
patent of 1840. 

It is beyond controversy that the local circuit patent has been 
infringed upon at some of the stations of the respondent’s line, and 
it is the opinion of the court that it is also violated whenever the 
branch circuit of Mr. Rogers is employed. We have not been able 
to see the asserted difference in principle bet ween the two devices 
Both are equally well described as branch or as local circuits 
They have the same purpose; they effect it by the same instrumen- 
tality, even in appearance, to a great degree, and they seem to 
vary Only, in this, that the one derives its electric fluid from a bat- 
tery placed within the line of the main circuit, and the other from 
2 battery »laced without it. The change may be for the better, or it 
r not; if it be, it is patentable as an improvement, but it cannot 
be used without Mr. Morse’s license, until after his patent has ex- 

pired. 

III. The third patent is for the chemical telegraph. We do not 
propose to enter on the discussion of this. The subject of it is 
clearly within the original patent of Mr. Morse, if we have cor- 
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rectly apprehended the legal interpretation and effect of that 
instrument. We will only say, that we do not hold it to have been 
invalidated by the decision of the learned chief justice of the dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the question of interference. The forms of 
the two machines before him were not the same; and the leading 
principle of both having been already appropriated and secured by 
the magnetic telegraph patent of 1840, nothing remained but form 
to be the subject of interference. 

The counsel for the complainants will be pleased to prepare, for 
the consideration of the court, the draft of a decree in accordance 
with the prayer of their bill. 


Extract from the decision of Justice Woodbury, United States Circuit 
Court, District of Massachusetts, 1850. 


Among the sixty-two competitors for the discovery of the electric 
telegraph by 1838 (as computed in Channing’s Ev., 41, a), Morse 
alone, in 1837, seems to have reached the most perfect result 
desirable for public and practical use. (R. 6, Morse Ev., 128-9, r.) 
This may not have been ccomplished so wholly by the invention of 
much that was entirely new as by ‘*‘ improvements,” to use the 
language of his patent, on what had already been done on 

the same subject, improvements, ingenious, useful and valua- 
ble. By the needle, or lever instead, not only deflected by 
the magnet, but provided with a pen to write, or in other 
words, a pin at the end to make a dot or stroke;— when 
thus deflected, as the circuit was held longer closed or broken, with 
machinery to keep the paper moving in the mean time, and soas to 
inscribe the dots and lines separately, and more especially with an 
alphabet, invented and matured, assigning letters and figures to 
these dots and lines according to their number and combination, 
he accomplished the last desideratum. (1 Renwick’s Ev., 235.) Thus 
the fortunate idea was at last formed and announced which 
enabled the dead machine to move and speak intelligibly at any 
distance, with lightning speed. 

It will be seen, that amidst all these efforts at telegraphic com- 
munication by electricity and electro-magnetism, more or less.suc- 
cessful from 1745 to 1838, none had fully attained to what Morse 
accomplished. 
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Some had succeeded in sending information by signals, even 
beyond the decomposition of water and the deflection of the needle. 
They had made persons at a distance recognize the sign used, and 
thus obtain intelligence. They had also made marks at a distance. 
But in no way does it appear that they had sent information at a 
distance, and at the same moment, by the same machine, traced 
down and recorded tt permanently and intelligibly and quickly. 
This triumph was reserved to Morse’s inflexible perseverance in 
experiments and close observation ; and chiefly after arming the 
end of the needle or lever with a pin, by use of a roller with ap- 
propriate machinery to move his paper, so as to trace successive 
dots and marks, and by a stenographic alphabet to explain the 
marks made on the paper, and by more power through his com- 
bined circuits, to effect all at a greater distance, and with greater 
despatch. (Gale’s Ev., 123, r.) 

Afterwards, by the improvements in batteries by Daniell and 

Grove in 18438, he was enabled, with these local circuits, to increase 
the power of the electro-magnet so as to accomplish this at a dis- 
tance, and with a speed and economy which rendered the inven- 
tion applicable to general use. (Jackson’s Ev., 166.) 
Before 1843, Hare’s battery was used, and was too feeble 
(Jackson’s Ev., 164, v.; Channing’s Ev., 45, v), and before that, 
Cruikshank’s. The want of this increased power had rendered 
former attempts at times abortive for practical purposes, and its 
being recently supplied by the science of Faraday and Henry, 
tended more speedily, by Daniell and Grove’s battery, founded on 
them, to remove the greatest obstacle to success. (Davis’ Manual, 
p. 125; Silliman’s Ev., 95, v; Jackson, 166.) 

Others had before, and about the same time, as has been 
noticed already, made marks on paper at a distance by the de- 
flection of the needle and by sparks, and attached special mean- 
ings to them, and the spaces between them. 

But the evidence is strong that Morse’s, if not the very first in 
these respects, was the most perfect and available for practical use, 
and the improvements by others in batteries came Very oppor- 
tunely to aid inits power for distant operations, beyond what even 
the ‘local circuits had done. (Prof. Silliman’s Ev., 96, a.) This 
special advance beyond all others, except some new combination, 
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looks as if chiefly mechanical, but still it sufficed to promote the 
desired object. 

By them and his new combinations, he was going a step farther 
than any of his predecessors, for practical use, had accomplished ; 
and this entitles him to protection and the fame he has achieved. 

This he and his assignees can therefore protect, but not particu- 
lars known long before him, or which he neither claimed nor de- 
scribed, nor invented. As before explained, he must not be con- 
sidered to have claimed the invention of the general principle or 
art of telegraphing by electro-magnetism, nor could he, as already 
shown, have protected it if he had. But all he clearly claimed 
was a ‘“‘ method ” of doing it, “‘ an improvement” in doing it, and 
these he has a right to protect, and these only. They were the 
pen to mark or trace in the end of his lever or needle a happy 
thought, but the movement of the paper on the roller was almost 
as necessary to receive marks in succession, and his alphabet to be 
thus applied and used was the crowning act of his invention. 
(Renwick Ev., 244, p.) 
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In Scuoot Commitresz, September 12, 1871. 
Messrs. Underwood, Adams of Ward 16, Dillaway, Mon- 
roe, Mason, Toland, and Ingalls were appointed the Commit- 
tee to prepare the Annual Report of the School Committee. 


Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 


In Scooot Committee, October 10, 1871. 
Mr. Hunt was appointed upon the Committee to prepare 
the Annual Report of the Board. 


Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 


In ScHoo~t Committrer, November 14, 1871. 


Ordered, That the Committee on the Annual Report have 
authority to print the usual documents, and to procure en- 
gravings of the Girls’ High and Normal School, and of such 
Grammar School buildings completed during the school year 
as may be necessary to show the state of school architecture. 


Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, 


Secretary. 
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THe completion of a year’s work in the public 
schools affords an opportunity for review, that we 
may see what positive results have been gained, that 
we may test the excellence of methods and the thor- 
oughness with which they have been carried out, and 
that we may endeavor to keep pupils, teachers, and 
ourselves in the path of improvement. While we 
rejoice over all that is creditable, we must scrutinize 
carefully the methods that are deficient. Gratulation 
comes naturally, and is always ready to rise to our 
lips, but fearless criticism is needed also, if our prog- 
ress in culture is to keep pace with this growing 
age, and if our city is to retain for its public schools 
the eminence in rank they once enjoyed. 

It is our duty to give a rapid sketch of the present 
condition of studies in the various grades and to 
make some suggestions as to their needs. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Attention is naturally called first to the subject of 
primary instruction, since it concerns by far the larg- 
er part of the pupils, and upon its excellence as a 
foundation the whole superstructure of education is 
to rest. In the mode of instruction that is generally 
followed, by presenting tabular statements of the 
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power of letters singly and in combination, the child’s 
intellect is sought to be addressed primarily through 
the eye. Nearly every letter is found by the pupil to 
have different powers in different positions. ‘To have 
learned twenty-six characters is but the beginning of 
the difficulty; the pupil soon ascertains that arbitrary 
and (to his thinking) senseless rules vary the sounds 
to be uttered at the sight of each character. Attrac- 
tive pictures and clear type relieve his eyes, but do 
not make “the crooked straight and the rough places 
plain.” Itis along and painful process. His memo- 
ry is constantly taxed, his reason seldom appealed to. 
The child’s mind, is of course undisciplined; he does 
not know how to “study” or “get a lesson;” the 
mere act of giving steady attention is an effort. The 
teacher therefore must be a private tutor, and in- 
struct each child separately. In crowded schools 
this process takes up the whole day, with a very small 
and insufficient allowance of time to each pupil. 
While the weary children are unemployed, wait- 
ing for their several turns at the teacher’s side (unless 
they fortunately doze), uneasiness begins, disorder 
grows, with loss of temper on both sides; and, in the 
end, the little martyrs are apt to get some tingling re- 
minders, that should belong rightfully to those who 
are responsible for the continuance of the antiquated 

system. ‘l’o those who have seen the wiser and bet- 
- ter way there is nothing more disheartening thab the 
sight of a room full of abcdarians under the charge 
- of a teacher who has not learned the art of oral in- 
struction, and the use of modern appliances. Her 
efforts to distribute her time fairly among so many 
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are painful; so are her well-meant but generally fruit- 
less efforts to keep order among two score restless 
little people. But our pity is chiefly roused for the 
children themselves, restless for want of employ- 
ment, or else being drilled in the varying sounds or 
the inexplicable silence of letters, of which the im- 
pressions must be Bok into their minds by a process 
like tattooing. 

Now the Prahed of fen dareeny pile into a knowledge 
of the formation of words should be made easy, at- 
tractive and short. It is no longer a matter of doubt 
that a method exists that relieves teachers from per- 
plexities and pupils from tears. A teacher who has 
had the advantage of observing this method at the 
Training School, and has learned the art of oral in- 
struction, and of using the blackboard for illustrations, 
who has the vital qualities that engage the attention 
of children, and the sweet, firm temper that retains 
hold upon them, will be able, with Leigh’s phonic ex- 
ercises, to conduct a whole class over the irregular 
field without a stumble —“ forty reading as one.” 

When the system of Dr. Leigh is mentioned, many 
excellent people, committee men, teachers and parents, 
shake their heads incredulously. It has been stigma- 
tized as & “fancy method.” Philosophers have proved 
(to their own satisfaction) that the plan is vicious. 
Practical men (who have never examined it) declare 
that its results are barren. ‘Teachers (averse to 
change) say they have no difficulty now; that the 
old way is good enough for them. 

We beg leave to say that six years of careful ex- 
periment in several schools in this city have shown 
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the best results from this system. Pupils learn the 
sounds belonging to phonic type very readily ; 
and, as those sounds are unchanging, the labor is 
much less than in gaining the mastery ofa less num- 
ber of letters, most of which are liable to arbitrary 
variations. But whether this reason is satisfactory 
to doubters or not, the fact leaves no room for dis- 
pute. Within six months ordinary pupils under this 
system get nearly through the second reader,—a 
point which pupils by the old method are always 
eighteen months, and often two years in reaching. 
This is a constant, unvarying result. It is a moder- 
ate statement that every pupil instructed under this 
new method saves a year or more of time in prepar- 
ing for the Grammar School. Is it not much to add 
a year to the practical duration of human life? 

But this isnot all. The way is not only shortened, 
but the lessons are made attractive. When a lesson 
is given, the eager eyes of the school are fixed upon 
the teacher and the blackboard. There is no listless- 
ness, no writhing upon hard benches, no longing for 
release. The system, further, cultivates both percep- 
tion and reason. Words are never parroted either in 
reading or spelling; no word is used that is not un- 
derstood. A lesson finished implies the knowledge 
of its meaning as a whole and in parts, and the power 
of spelling all the words it contains. Intelligence 
advances with every progressive step. 

By instructing the pupils together not only is time 
saved, but discipline is maintained without effort. 
The pupils whose pleased attention is held at the 
teacher’s will have neither time nor inclination for 
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being unruly. The list of punishments in such schools 
is reduced to a minimum, and good habits are perma- 
nently formed. 

A writer some years ago urged that the pupils, 
after being drilled in the new method, would have to 
unlearn Leigh and begin to learn English. This was 
very well for a moderate witticism; but the practical 
test is the true one. Phonic characters are used only 
until pupils have become familiar with the ordinary 
monosyllables and most common words. These are 
acquired with a facility that is astonishing. Taking 
each sound in order, the sharp perception runs 
through and aggregates them into a word, as a needle 
takes up beads on a string. When this point is 
reached the difficulty is over; the leading-strings are 
no longer needed. The pupil takes up the next book 
in order, in common type, and with scarce a blunder 
reads off fluently. At an exhibition of a primary 
class in the Lincoln District, several pupils, who had 
been less than eighteen months under instruction, read 
at sight from books they had never seen. Other 
pupils, who had never used any but phonic type, were 
put to the severe test of reading from common type 
for the first time in the presence of an audience; and 
they not only read well, but uttered their words with 
a distinctness and purity of tone that ordinary pupils 
never attain. Somuch for unlearning Leigh. ‘here 
are many other points in the mode of teaching pur- 
sued at the Training School to which attention should 
be called; but there is barely time to mention Object 
Lessons as a most admirable mode of stimulating the 
curiosity of children; of furnishing amusement, while 
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knowledge is imparted, and the power of reasoning 
developed. 

Here the committee might reasonably pause, but 
they cannot refrain from asking how it is that experi- 
ments like these should have gone on successfully, 
triumphantly, for years, and that the knowledge and 
practice of such a beneficent system should have been 
confined to only a part of the schools in the city? 
The new system is either incomparably the best for 
Primary Schools, or its advocates are wofully deceived. 
There has been ample time to test it. If it is what its 
friends claim, the city cannot afford to lose the benefit 
of it, any more than our housewives could give up 
their sewing machines. ‘The matter should not re- 
main in doubt, nor be left to chance any longer. We 
therefore suggest that the results of the new system 
should be carefully considered by a special committee, 
and if they are found as here stated, that it be intro- 
duced as speedily as is practicable into all Primary 
Schools. The same committee might also consider 
what features, if any, of the Kindergarten system 
could be used, either in connection with the new 
system, or for the improvement of the old. 

‘We must bear in mind the prospective wants of 
this department when we come to consider the ques- 
tion of the Training School. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The condition of the Grammar Schools must always 
be a subject of solicitude. For the great mass of 
pupils these must of mecessity be the sole means of 
education; they are the academies and colleges of the 
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poor. When we remember that the fabric of free 
government rests upon the support of all our citizens, 
and that the ignorant and the vicious have equal 
political power with the wise and good, we feel the 
responsibility that belongs to teachers and supervisors 
of instruction, and are impelled not only to urge the 
bringing of all youth within reach of good influences, 
but to provide for them the best.and amplest training 
attainable. In the space of a very few years the edu- 
cation that is to serve for a lifetime must be acquired. 
There is probably very little difference of opinion 
as to the order or the relative importance of, the 
studies that belong to common-school instruction. 
The power of reading English intelligently, fair pen- 
manship, a knowledge of the principles of numbers 
and their common uses, and the principal facts of 
geography, are the obvious foundations of all sound 
teaching. These are to be supplemented by various 
useful lessons given in as ample measure as time al- 
lows. Probably no better plan has been set forth in 
form than the programme prepared by the Superin- 
tendent, and adopted by the Board. But it remains 
true that the plan that is best administered is best, 
and we fear that the suggestions as to shortening the 
old-fashioned and thoroughly useless drill in English 
grammar, and the excess of equally useless memoriter 
lessons in geography, have not been universally ac- 
cepted and put in practice by teachers. As to the 
first, it is believed that no pupil ever consciously put 
the machinery of the grammar in action to detect an 
error in speech, or to examine the structure of a sen- 
tence; and it is insisted by all scholars that a com- 
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mand of correct and easy speech, and of a clear and 
natural style of writing, is to be gained from no rules 
whatever, but by familiarity with good usage. In 
geography the general waste of time is equally rep- 
rehensible. When the general truths of the science 
have been learned, the attempt to burden the memory 
with details is a positive wong. When a war breaks 
out, or a treaty of peace is made, every man has to 
consult the atlas to find the locality mentioned, no 
matter how minutely he went over the ground in his 
early studies. Who could have told the position of 
Solferino or Villa Franca, of Gravelotte or Sedan, 
when those names became famous? The pupil who 
knows the general outlines of the system has acquired 
all he can retain; and,if more time were to be given to 
the study, he would derive far more advantage from a 
knowledge of those natural laws which are grouped to- 
gether under the name of Physical Geography. It is 
not too much to say that one half of the time hereto- 
fore given to geography and grammar in pursuing 
the old routine was spent to no purpose, and that 
pupils lost thereby much of their relish for all study. 

In the art of reading we would mention with ap- 
proval the efforts that have been made to secure clear 
enunciation and the use of pure vowel tones. We 
perceive and acknowledge the benefit of vocal train- 
ing in the expanded lungs and resonant voices of 
pupils, both in speech and song, and we are glad to 
believe that this most useful accomplishment is more 
justly appreciated than ever before. But we submit 
that the most faultless utterances, the most perfect 
modulations of voice, the nicest shades of emphasis, 
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are of little worth compared with the intelligent com- 
prehension of the ideas conveyed, which every reader 
should make evident, and the want of which not all 
the arts of the elocutionist can conceal. We think 
that more time should be spent in reading; that the 
exercise should be made an attractive one; that oc- 
casion should be taken to rouse the faculties of pupils 
to follow the author’s meaning, and to appreciate the 
force of allusions and the aptness of poetic similes. 
We do not undervalue the benefit of elocutionary 
practice, but we think the development of perception 
and thought should not be forgotten in the desire to 
inculcate a correct theory of inflections. 

The importance of mathematics is so well under- 
stood, that only a passing reference to the subject is 
necessary. The processes of arithmetic are not only 
most necessary for their own sake, but most useful as 
a means of cultivating the reasoning faculties. We 
do not believe that the study can be or ought to be 
made easy, except for the few who inherit natural 
taste and power for calculation. But every pupil 
should be subjected to the discipline, no matter how 
- distasteful it may be. The very effort to grasp the 
principles, and to master the processes, is of service 
by giving an increase of mental power, and developing 
the poise of the faculties, which it is one great end of 
all study to attain. , 

We have briefly hinted at two of the chief natural 
divisions of mental culture, language and number (or 
quantity). The third, whichis equally marked and 
elementary, is the study of some of the classes of 
facts upon which Natural Scienceis based. In most of 
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our Grammar Schools this last is represented by ge-. 
ography only. ‘Towards some of these three general 
objects of inquiry the minds of pupils are directed by 
their inherent tastes; and though every well-con- 
‘sidered scheme of education should embrace them all, 
yet there is reason to hope for the ultimate mental 
growth of a pupil when there is manifested an early 
capacity for either. ‘The proper expansion of these 
primary ideas is the matter m hand. 

If the business of education could be directed by 
following theories, without the interference of uncom- 
fortable facts in social life, the task of the committee 
in framing courses of study would be far easier. But 
we have to consider that the widely differing condi- 
tion of parents determines in a great measure the 
needs and the opportunities of their children; and no 
programme can be established that will be the best 
for all classes of pupils. If we could retain scholars . 
under our charge until near maturity, and if those 
scholars were to have similar wants and similar aims 
in life, we could make an ideal system that would ap- 
proach perfection. Lut we must remember that a 
large proportion of boys will leave school before com-, 
pleting any course, no matter how elementary. Many 
are forced to leave as soon as they have strength to 
labor, often at fourteen, to contribute their share 
towards the support of their families. Others remain 
perhaps a year longer, and then seek for servile places: 
in warehouses and shops, lured by the title of “ clerk.” 
Another class leaves the Grammar Schools at a still 
earlier age to commence classical training; because 
there is a rooted conviction in the minds of many 
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that Latin and Greek paradigms are more easily 
mastered inearly youth. A few, comparatively, finish 
the programme of study in the Grammar School. 
With these things in mind we shall better understand 
the extreme difficulty of adhering to one unvarying 
programme of study for all pupils, and perhaps be 
satisfied that it is as undesirable as it is difficult. 

It will be admitted, probably, that ordinary primary 
instruction and the first part of a Grammar School 
course are needful for all pupils, whatever may be 


their circumstances or destination. "When boys have 


reached the age of twelve or thirteen years, there is a 
proper time for consideration. If the pupil manifests 
such abilities and tastes as seem to demand a higher 
and more complete education than the Grammar 
School can give, andif his parents have the means and 
the disposition to give the opportunity, the master and 
the committee may well pause before requiring him to 
finish any Grammar School programme. If he has 
made suitable proficiency in arithmetic, in reading, 
spellmg and penmanship, and has a knowledge of the 
elements of geography and of grammar, it is un- 
doubtedly a-waste of time for him to continue in the 
Grammar School. He should go at once to the Latin 
School, where his English studies will be continued, 
and where he can commence, in his best years, the 
task for which all the period of his youth is none too 
long. ‘This is a matter that admits of no doubt. The 
boy who remains to grace a lower school-room when 
he should be put to higher work, or who gives price- 
less time to complete a system, no matter how symmet- 
rical the system may look on paper, suffers an irrep- 
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arable injury. For such pupils, therefore, a short 
cut to a classical school must be provided as soon as 
they are ready. And they should be got ready early. 
There is no reason why a boy of good abilities, start- 
ing at six or seven years of age, and properly trained, 
should not be ready at twelve or thirteen years for 
admission into the Latin School. He will not be ready, 
however, if he is obliged to go through an elaborate 
programme, or to wait for duller boys, or if he is 
made to study the rubbish of English grammar, and 
commit endless lists of obscure names in geography. 

We are not prepared to say with equal confidence 
that the same reasoning appliesas fully tothose whoare 
to enter the English High School, but many of the 
considerations are thesame. Most of the pupils who 
follow this course expect to enter some business as 
learners, and they must finish their schooling by the 
time they are sixteen or seventeen years old, or they 
lose their chances in life. If such is the limit set be- 
fore a lad, is it not best for him, provided his early 
training has been thorough, that the last three years of 
his course should be spent in the High School, where 
with more varied and liberal studies, with better ap- 
paratus, and with circumstances to stimulate ambition 
and give maturity to character, he can accomplish far 
more than can be looked for under the tuition of the 
best Grammar School master? ‘Without making any 
absolute rule, we should say that, as our Grammar 
Schools are now conducted, those boys who have 
reached the master’s room are generally fitted to en- 
ter the High School, or at least to commence High 
School work. ‘There is no justice in keeping a pupil 
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under merely elementary instruction a day longer than 
such instruction is the best regimen for him at his 
stage of progress, and in view of his prospective 
wants. If this principle were carried out the number 
of candidates for High School instruction would be 
vastly increased; and whether such instruction should, 
for a time, be given in the central school, or in 
the upper classes of the Grammar Schools, or in 
branches of the central school established in a few 
outlying districts, is a matter that will come up for 
decision at no distant day. 

The masters of Grammar Schools are now re- 
lieved from the exclusive instruction of the upper 
classes, and are expected to act virtually as district 
superintendents, as well as teachers. It is their busi- 
ness now: to see that every grade has faithful work 
done for it. As the lower classes contain the 
greater number whose schooling is to be unhap- 
pily short, it is their duty to make sure that those 
classes have the best possible opportunities. That 
master will do the greatest good to the greatest 
number who gives a considerable part of his time-to 
reinforcing the instruction and the influence of the 
teachers who are to make the first and most lasting 
impressions on the great mass of the children. He 
will do this, not merely for humanity’s sake, but, if he 
is wise, for the ultimate effect of such a course in 
raising the general standard of teaching and of at- 
tainment. ‘Those schools where the master sits in 
solemn state in the upper rooms, giving his time only 
to those who reach his grade in regular course, will be 
found todo the least meritorious work as a whole, 
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and to keep the pupils to such an age as to hinder if 
not to frustrate any plans for their higher culture. 

A Grammar School, conducted by an active and far- 
sighted master, will give to every child the best in- 
struction practicable, whether for the whole course or 
for any part of it. The boy who must leave to drive 
a cart, or work in a factory, will have some training, 
and that the best for him, if he is to have no more. 
The favored lad who looks forward to a learned ca- 
reer will have a thorough elementary preparation, and 
be dismissed to take his proper place. Those who 
are satisfied with the course of the High School, or 
who intend to go beyond it and pursue engineering, 
or the natural sciences, at the Institute of Technolo- 
gy, may continue to the end, or may branch off at the 
proper time. And for those who do not expect or 
are unable to give more time than is necessary for a 
common-school education the programme is prepared 
under which the teacher can do all that is possible. 

We have not referred to female pupils, because the 
age and requirements for entering the Girls’ High 
and Normal School are such as make the step from 
the Grammar Schools an easy and natural one. 

T'o carry out these views in practice is by no means 
without difficulty. Regarding, as we do, promotion 
to be the right of each pupil, not to be delayed by 
considerations of convenience, nor by the varying 
opinions of masters, we think it very desirable that in 
some way there should be an active, intelligent and 
uniform inspection of the various classes at certain 
stages. It ought not to be a matter of uncertainty as 
to when a boy should leave the Grammar School for 
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the Latin School or the English High School, and 
there ought to be competent authority to advise or 
direct such a transfer, with the consent of parents. 
A. lad, for instance, was persuaded to remain in a 
Grammar School until he had reached his sixteenth 
year, although the master knew the boy was destined 
for College. When he appeared at the Latin School 
he was not practically a step beyond the little fellows 
who entered without half his knowledge of English 
studies. He was unwilling to be classed with boys in 
jackets and small clothes, and was unable, of course, 
to enter any higher class. He seemed to need a spe- 
cial course for himself; which would be equivalent to 
the city’s employing a private tutor for him. Had the 
school been visited by some authorized examiners, he 
would have been sent to the Latin School two or 
three years earlier, and so put in the way of entering 
one of the learned professions at a proper time of life. 
Such instances are of frequent occurrence in nearly 
all our schools, and measures cannot be taken too 
soon to apply some practical remedy. Hither the 
superintendent should receive the necessary assist- 
ance for the purpose, or some special committee 
should be clothed with the proper authority to make 
searching examinations of each class of boys through- 
out the city annually, and cause each pupil to be 
placed in the way of advancement that his particular 
needs require. Meantime the masters should teach 
the prescribed courses of study as though all pupils 
were to complete them, and be satisfied with the am- 
ple honor of carrying out their part in the greater 
programme which embraces all culture. 
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There is something fascinating to the mind, we are 
fully aware, in the idea of rounding each department 
of a system, and of deploying masses of pupils by 
right lines in column; the wiser idea, however, is to 
regard all rules but as general directions, to be 
observed in a liberal spirit, and to be administered for 
the benefit of individuals rather than for the pleasure 
or glory of the ruler. 

Names, even when known to be misapplied, do 
affect our opinions. The term “Grammar School” 
means a school for instruction in languages; such is. 
the ancient and the best present use. The studies in 
our so-called Grammar Schools belong almost wholly 
to what is classed as Elementary Education. They 
are strictly Intermediate Schools, and we should be 
careful not to allow ourselves to forget that fact. 


THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


The changes recently made in the plan of study in 
this ancient and highly esteemed school will not pro- 
duce any marked effect, until the class which begun 
with the new system shall have nearly completed its 
course. The work of the first years, like that of lay- 
ing the piers of a bridge, is out of sight, but not the 
less important on that account. One fact has been 
strongly impressed upon the minds of the committee, 
and that is the impossibility of classifiying the hetero- 
geneous material annually gathered for admission. 
From this difficulty have sprung nearly all the evils 
that have been the subject of criticism in the manage- 
ment of this school. Few of the candidates come 
from the Grammar Schools; those who do are mostly 
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windfalls, — boys that have dropped from the regular 
classes, impatient of discipline, perhaps under no good 
government at home, and whose parents foolishly 
hope that, when once in the Latin School, they will, 
along with their classical training, “pick up” enough 
of arithmetic, or of whatever elementary study they 
are deficient in. Others are graduates from private 
schools, and come with acquirements so scanty that 
the committee can but wonder whether the pupils in 
pinafores had not marked out and directed their own 
course of study. Dozens of pupils came last season 
for admission who did not know the multiplication 
table, and a very large number got only fen per cent. 
of correct answers to aseries of very simple arithmet- 
ical questions. Such boys needed two years of steady 
Grammar School discipline, before they were fitted 
to begin the Latin School course; yet they constituted 
the majority of the candidates that offered for ad- 
mission. Another class eonsisted of boys who had 
been kept too long at the Grammar Schools; boys who 
were familiar with all the English studies of the‘Latin 
School course for the first, and perhaps the second 
year. These were naturally desirous to shorten their 
time of preparation for college, and probably would 
be able to enter with credit in four years. Then 
there were a few mature youths, to whom the desire 
for a learned career had lately come. They were 
willing to do double or quadruple duty; to apply their 
ripened and disciplined faculties to the severest tasks, 
and to rush through with such preparation as they 
could in a year or two, because the shadow of Time 
was close behind them. For these last éxceptional 
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cases provision could be made, without breaking up 
the harmony of the programme. But every parent 
who had sent his child at any of the different stages of 
progress we have mentioned, thought his special 
case should find favor, and that the Latin School 
was not performing its duty if it did not receive his 
offspring just as he stood, and make him ready for 
college in just the number of years that the parent 
thought proper to allow to that part of his course. 

This kind of pressure has constantly been exerted 
upon the master of the school and upon the com- 
mittee, and it is not strange that they have good- 
naturedly tried to meet the wishes of parents and 
friends, and go on as best they could with classes in 
which were gathered little ignoramuses of ten, half- 
taught and self-willed boys of twelve, Grammar School 
graduates of fourteen and fifteen, and belated young 
men of eighteen and twenty. In aclass consisting of 
such diverse materials there could be but one thing in 
common, — their names were printed in the same 
division of the catalogue. But each sort, no matter 
how classified nominally, were put to different work, . 
suited to their age and attainments, and in a few 
years hardly a dozen of them held together. Some 
passed on, reaching higher classes, skipping years at 
a bound; some loitered and fell back, not being able 
to make up for elementary deficiencies; some got tired 
and dropped out; a very small number finished the 
course with equal pace. 

In every instance where rules that have been ma- 
turely considered are broken over for the benefit of 
individuals, a positive injury is done the school. Its 
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classification goes for naught. The pupils, instead of 
going through the course with something like order, 
are like a mob, trampling down every vestige of rule, 
each a law unto himself, and each requiring substan- 
tially a special instruction. If this principle is to pre- 
vail, it would be far better to say that the city will pro- 
vide private tutors, who shall receive pupils with any 
or no preparation, conduct the recitations according 
to individual preferences, and omit any studies -for 
which pupils have a distaste. 

We have other and different plans for this noble and 
venerable institution. All rules have their necessary 
limitations, but there is no necessity for their entire 
abrogation. ‘To begin with, a certain standard for 
admission has been established. It is nota high 
standard when the end of the course is considered. It 
must be raised year by year, rather than lowered. And 
we would earnestly ask the masters of Grammar 
Schools, and especially parents who intend to have their 
sons receive a classical education, to make themselves 
familiar with these requirements, and to see to it that 
such pupils are made proficient in these indispensable 
studies. Thereis no time nor place for “making up” 
any deficiency. Hach year has its duties, all that the 
pupil can fairly get through with. And this prepara- 
tion should be made 2n season; pupils should not loiter 
in Grammar Schools after they have gone thoroughly 
over the ground marked out. If this could be im- 
pressed upon the citizens as a matter of imperative 
duty, one great source of trouble, both for pupils and 
teachers, would be avoided. There would then be but 
one irregular class to be disposed of, namely, the be- 
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lated ones. These could be easily distributed and set 
to work. 

For such a new class as is contemplated in the new 
programme, nearly equal in age and in attainments, 
there would be only one further difficulty, which is 
the desire on the part of some to shorten the course, 
and so throw classes into confusion. Upon this 
point we have a few observations to make. The 
programme that has been adopted has been very 
carefully considered. True it embraces a few studies 
not absolutely required for admission into college, 
but we submit that it contains none that any scholar 
will say are not desirable, and even essential to 
a symmetrical education, none that can be omitted 
without detriment. We feel bound therefore, to 
insist, as a rule, upon the literal fulfilment of this 
programme on the part of every pupil, until ex- 
perience shall show that it should be modified. 
With this opinion, we are willing to allow of the most 
rapid progress that covers all the required studies. 
The yearly examinations are intended to be tests of 
proficiency in the required studies of that year; and 
any pupil who can show such proficiency is entitled 
to promotion, whether he has spent the usual time in 
going over the ground or not. This rule, enforced, 
as all rules should be, firmly yet liberally, will con- 
solidate classes, preserve the needed order, and keep 
the school where it should be, as part of a great 
system, and prevent it from lapsing into a mere 
ageregation of guerillas, each fighting for learning 
*on his own hook.” ‘These principles adhered to for 
a few years will exert a salutary influence upon those 
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whose children are to come to receive its benefits; 
will bring pupils at the proper age, with right notions, 
and with the ability and disposition to take hold with 
good will of the prescribed studies, and to learn the 
needed lessons of acquiescence in laws framed for the 
general good. | 

The masters will then be released from multifarious 
and (ina general sense) unprofitable labor, and be 
able to do far more for the advancement of their 
pupils, to promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Only in this way will the Latin School preserve its 
rank with the renowned Grammar Schools of the Old 
World, in the high, varied, thorough and elegant cul- 
ture of its sons. The committee share with the 
graduates in their proud regard for the school, and 
they pledge their unremitting efforts, in connection 
with the head master and his able corps, to maintain 
and to increase its usefulness and its well-earned fame. 

Some matters which concern the school, in common 
with the English High School, are noticed in subse- 
quent pages. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school appears to be highly prosperous. Its 
numbers continue to increase, and there is an evident 
spirit of emulation among the pupils and of co-opera- 
tion among the instructors, that give promise of good 
results. The additional year of study has been a 
successful experiment, and it is not improbable that 
in the end this may become a part of the regular 
course. There does not seem to be any good reason 
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why this school should not be gradually developed 
into a polytechnic institution. Ifthe legitimate High 
School work is begun by pupils at a proper age, 
whether in the High School itself, or in several sub- 
ordinate branches, or in the upper rooms of the pres- 
ent Grammar Schools, it is entirely feasible to carry 
on mathematical, scientific, and linguistic studies, 
and to apply them directly to professional, mechani- 
eal, and mercantile training. Such is the natural 
direction, and to such an end we should steadily look. 
In pointing out this course of progress, we do not 
mean to reflect upon the management of the school, 
by any means. Probably no better work is done in 
any of our public schools. But the intellectual ten- 
dencies of our times are very decidedly onward; and 
it is difficult for legislators to set a limit beyond which 
public instruction is not to be carried. If the new 
programme of the Latin School is faithfully carried 
out, every graduate will have quite as thorough train- 
ing in most studies as college graduates had twenty 
years ago. ‘The main difference will be in the omis- 
sion of logic and mental and moral philosophy, which 
require a maturity of judgment scldom developed 
until near manhood. ‘The public will then be taxed 
for what is substantially a college education for one 
class of pupils, and a similar completeness of training 
can hardly be denied to those who, omitting the 
classics, desire an education proper for practical life. 
It is not an answer to say that the Institute of Tech- 
nology has been established for that purpose; for. 
there are many who are not able to pay even the 
moderate charges of that.school. 
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Nothing of this kind is to be done in a hurry. 
Great schools do not rise like Aladdin’s palace. 
But the fourth year’s course should be carefully ob- 
served, and pains taken to adapt it to the most useful 
ends. Preparation could be made for such special 
study and practice as is needed for thorough book- 
keeping, for surveying, navigation, as well as for 
general culture. 

We believe, further, that itis the unanimous opin- 
ion of all teachers, that Latin is of the highest prac- 
tical use; and we do not see that if it is pursued as 
an optional study, it will either divert the pupils’ at- 
tention from their more immediate pursuits, or in any 
material degree change the character and uses of the 
school. - 

The English High School has now more classes 
quartered about in various places than are accom- 
modated in the main building. With this fact in 
view, we can but wonder that it should be said that 
there is “no pressing necessity for additional accom- 
modations.” The necd is both immediate and ur- 
gent. The present building is unfitted in every 
way for the purpose. It has not sufficient space 
in its yards, passages and stairways, nor. any 
hall large enough for even its ordinary occa- 
sions. The Latin School, which occupies the other 
half of the building, though not so crowded, has 
its outside colonies also, and has no proper space 
for doing its work comfortably. There are many 
reasons why the two schools should be located 
near each other, occupying either wings of the 
same edifice or contiguous buildings in the same lot. 
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Each school will require its separate rooms for daily 
occupancy, as well as separate yards. But it is no 
longer practicable to let the boys take their exercise 
upon the Common; the military drill is only an occa- 
sional resource, though it occupies quite enough of 
school hours, and a well-furnished gymnasium is 
greatly needed. Pupils will then be able to get their 
indispensable daily exercise with very little loss of 
time. One gymnasium will serve for both schools. 
Next, the military drill, if it is to be kept up, will re- 
quire a hall. There is no probability that the new 
school-houses will be located where the use of a 
large room like Boylston Hall can be obtained. To 
give regularity to the drill a proper hall must be pro- 
vided; and for this purpose one hall will serve for 
both schools. The same may be said for the great 
hall that will be wanted for exhibitions and other 
public exercises, for the library, which is greatly 
needed for both schools, for cabinets of natural sci- 
ence, and philosophical apparatus. Thus it will be 
seen that three halls, for gymnasium, military drill, 
and for declamation, with other rooms enough to oc- 
cupy one large building, will be wanted for either 
school singly, but will easily accommodate both un- 
der joint regulations. t 

The schools will also exert a salutary influence 
upon each other; there is no danger that the English 
High School will become too literary, or the Latin 
School too practical. Furthermore, the efforts of some 
of our most thoughtful members have been given to 
the matter of allowing the freest development of 
pupils’ faculties, and, with that view, of making the 
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requirements for admission into the two schools as 
nearly equal as possible, so that pupils who begin 
to show abilities and taste that demand a different 
training can be transferred from one school to the 
other without much jar, and without the loss of so 
much time as has been the case heretofore. 

We think that a spacious lot should be selected, 
upon an airy and, handsome avenue, and that an 
edifice with a centre and two, wings, or (what is 
better) three buildings conveniently near together, 
should be erected. If the Council properly appre- 
ciates these great interests, and looks to the wants 
of the future, this edifice, or this group of build- 
ings, will be an ornament to the city that prides 
itself upon the honor shown to learning and the arts. 

The temples of the ancient world and the cathedrals 
of the middle ages showed the estimation in which 
religion was held by their builders. And though 
splendid edifices do not imply great schools, any more 
than high battlements constitute the State, still, where 
the models for school buildings resemble factories or 
warehouses, rather than temples of science and art, it 
is safe to say that the public is clearly not fanatic on 
the subject of education. Nothing impresses a travel- 
ler more than the evident pride of Englishmen in their 
great public schools. Hlaborate architecture and ap- 
propriate surroundings give them a dignity with which 
the softening touches of age are in perfect harmony. 
How many of our school buildings, even the best of 
them, can ever acquire a really venerable character, 
or will be visited in coming years by lovers of the 
picturesque? While we allow that many recent struc- 
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tures are large, airy, commodious, and adapted to 
daily uses, we should yet be pleased to see buildings 
for the English High School and for the Latin School 
in which, without forgetting the essentials of con- 
venience, there should be embodied in ample form 
our ideas of beauty and proportion, so that the Bos- 
tonian may point to them and say, “THERE is what 
we think of the education of our sons! ” | 

Provision should be made for one thousand High 
School and five hundred Latin School pupils. 


THE GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school is now established in a new, large, and 
well-proportioned building; it is furnished with need- 
ful appliances for instruction, and for the wants of 
teachers and pupils, and is capable of becoming for 
the one sex what the Latin and English High School 
combined would be for the other. The varied and 
growing educational facilities offered to boys are 
thought to be matters of just pride; all friends of 
education applaud the efforts made to fill out for them 
to a more liberal circumference the range of English 
studies, and to carry still higher the standard of class- 
ical attainments. It becomes us to see to it that the 
studies of this school — at once school and college for 
one half of our pupils—cover as large a period of 
time as can be afforded; that those studies are the ones 
best adapted to the general culture of all the pupils, 
and that nothing attainable, either of solid excellence 
or of literary accomplishment, shall be wanting from 
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the course. It is quite too late in the century to say 
of any branches of study that they are not suited to 
woman’s capacity, or are useless to her in her sphere 

of life. And as the course of High School study for 
boys is likely to be not less than four years hereafter, 

it may be worth while to’ consider whether there 

should not be an additional year spent in this school, 
in order to carry out those studies and that discipline 
which require mature faculties on the part of pupils. 
There might be elective studies also, such as Italian, 

with ampler courses of literature, both of English. 
and other languages. 

There would seem also to be an additional reason 
for lengthening the course, owing to the fact that a 
great and increasing number offer themselves for ad- 
mission under the age of fifteen, and are well qualified 
to enter, if they had come to the prescribed age. We 
feel compelled to differ with our predecessors as_ to 
the propriety of insisting upon the standard of age. 
We think they should be admitted when they have 
finished the Grammar School course with credit. 
That course cannot be lengthened, certainly not in 
mixed schools, as we have pointed out elsewhere, with- 
out the most serious injury to the pupils of the Latin 
and English High Schools. When the Primary 
Schools throughout the city are taught in the way and 
with the thoroughness that we have advocated, and 
when in the Grammar Schools the doctrine of promo- 
tion as an individual right is recogniged, a very large 
number if not a majority of girls will be fitted to enter 
the Girls’ High and Normal School at from fourteen 
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to fourteen and a half years of age. What are such 
pupils to do meanwhile? A year’s idleness may de- 
velop their bodies, but it will serve to dull or rust 
their minds and destroy their studious habits and 
tastes. The great central school must receive them, 
and if it has no classes for them, the proper classes 
must be found. ‘The institution might be treated as 
buildings sometimes are, raised up while a new story 
is built under it. 

The name of this school leads us to consider the 
twofold purpose for which it was founded. It will 
not do to forget either object. We do not agree with 
the opinion that the young lady who does not expect 
to teach can afford to neglect any of the solid 
branches; still less do we think that the future teacher 
should confine her attention to the “useful studies,” 
and give no time to languages, literature, and to the 
subjects that givé culture and refinement to faculties 
and manners. In the first place a proper balance be- 
tween these two general courses is the best for the 
symmetrical development of any mind,— best for the 
daughter of wealthy parents in her destined circle; 
best for the less favored girl, who is to teach or to de- 
rive her support from other employment. In a com- 
mercial country like ours no one can predict the 
fortunes of any family. The delicately nurtured girl 
may be obliged by some turn of affairs to become a 
teacher, and the energetic daughter of poorer parent- 
age may come into the possession of wealth. If they 
have been judiciously trained, they can exchange 
places without great difficulty. 
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By this statement we mean that the basis of all 
good education is virtually the same; and we are glad 
that the children of the rich and poor meet under one 
roof to receive a training that is best for all. 

The present course, as far as it goes, seems to be 
admirably proportioned, and we would not omit any 
part of it, least of all from the desire of saying time 
for normal training. If there is any person that re- 
quires thoroughness of discipline, variety of attain- 
ment, the power of expression that comes from lan- 
guage, the taste which is developed by drawing and 
music, and the aptness of illustration which general 
culture brings, it is the teacher. Character is indis- 
pensable, we know, as our predecessors have warmly 
urged; but we would also insist upon ample and 
various culture. ‘he oral instructor cannot have too 
many resources, either for her regular work or for the 
scarcely less useful amusements by which the minds 
of pupils are to be refreshed. ‘The experienced visitor, 
upon entering a Grammar or Primary School, soon 
sees whether the teacher has given thought to her 
vocation, and what use she makes of her reading and 
her observation. She radiates knowledge, and the 
most remote and apparently unpractical of her accom- 
plishments come into service daily. 

When we speak of the training of teachers, we wish 
it to be understood that it is not a substitute for any- 
thing in the regular course; nothing is to be omitted 
to make room for it; the teacher is to have all the 
graces attainable; and the normal training is a super- 
added course, to be given to those only who have 
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finished the regular course of this or a similar 
schook 

We are convinced that as a normal seminary this 
school does not answer the expectations of educators, 
nor supply the wants of the Grammar and Primary 
Schools by training up teachers capable of im- 
parting instruction by the best methods. The re- 
ports of the training department show that it has 
furnished but a very small number of the teachers 
annually appointed. A singular apathy upon this 
important subject prevails among many. There would 
seem to be a prevalent opinion, hardly concealed, and 
yet not openly avowed, that, after -all, the Training 
School is like a child’s baby-house, in which culinary 
and other domestic affairs are carried on in a “make- 
believe” manner, and that, on the whole, it is a 
pleasing but useless appendage. 

To doubt the value and efficiency of theoretical and 
practical lessons in the art of teaching, especially 
when accompanied by daily examples in instructing a 
normal class, is to renounce the benefits of all ex- 
perience, and all belief in the ability of man to build 
up any science from facts. What will be said of the 
teacher who pronounces his pupil fit to be a ship- 
master when he has acquired the mathematics, but 
has never taken a sextant in his hand? Will trigo- 
nometry make him a surveyor without actual ex- 
perience with the instruments in the field? Is not 
clinical instruction the best possible training for the 
physician? Is not the actual trial of a case, even in 
a moot court, the best way to fix legal principles in 
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the young lawyer’s mind and to give him the power 
of applying what he has learned? The analogies are 
endless, and the conclusion they lead to cannot be 
resisted. 

There can be no doubt that the great body of ap- 
plicants for situations as teachers would qualify them- 
selves to teach in the best way, provided they knew 
it was necessary. But it is notorious and lamentable 
that there is not the least uniformity of requirement 
in the various schools, and scarcely ever any pretence 
of an examination; and it is rather wonderful that 
such excellent average results are obtained. We 
shall never do our duty as a committee, and shall 
never put our common-school instruction upon a per- 
manent basis, beyond the reach of interference by the 
ignorant, and by those who have private, or sectarian, 
or other unworthy ends to serve, until we establish 
some uniform standard of qualifications for teachers, 
and make a certificate from a Training School or from 
an independent board of examiners as indispensable 
a prerequisite as the diploma is for a physician, and 
the order of court for the admission of an attorney. 

Having done this, we may be sure that if the Train- 
ing School needs modification it will speedily get it. 
Enlargement and ampler facilities it must have. 
Normal classes should be provided for it, taken entire 
(and not made up by invidious selections) from 
neighboring schools, with the concurrent action of 
district committees. And we think it will be best to 
have this department disconnected from the present 
school, and put under the charge of a competent 
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person, male or female, so that there may not -be the 
friction of an imperium in iumperio, a government 
within a government. But we do not think such a 
Training School should, under that guise, compete 
with the Girls’ High School in the business of gen- 
eral education. Its functions should be restricted 
to the preparing of teachers in a single year (if that 
time should be found sufficient) for their practical 
duties by daily practical lessons given to normal 
classes. We are strongly opposed to a separation 
farther back at an earlier age, that would divide girls 
into classes by assumed horizontal lines, and give rise 
to inevitable rivalry, jealousy and ill-feeling, and per- 
haps tend to make the membership in one school a 
badge of distinction, and in the other an evidence of 
an inferior social condition. Besides, the present 
building is large enough for both purposes, and 
another structure would not be needed, certainly not 
until there is a great and salutary change in the mode 
of examining and appointing teachers. 

At the risk of being a little tedious we wish to 
make afew more observations respecting the char- 
acter and culture of teachers. All purely technical 
training, as Coleridge said of the law, like a grind- 
stone, while it sharpens, tends to narrow. The very 
best and most conscientious teachers often show the 
effects of this. We are afraid that many of our pro- 
fessional educators are too much inclined to regard 
with disfavor those elements of culture which they 
cannot see the immediate use of. Their eagerness 
for results makes them neglectful of some things which 
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others; standing at a due point for perspective, see to 
be essential. ‘The pictures of the school-master, and 
school-mistress, as painted by the great novelists and 
poets, though heightened by a little natural exagegera- 
tion, show to us the tendencies to be guarded against. 
They are generally represented as thin by tempera- 
ment, and made more so by nervous anxiety, — for- 
mal in manner and precise in speech, — mindful 
overmuch of trifies,— disposed to be dictatorial, be- 
cause in a position to exact and to receive homage 
and obedience, — positive, angular, utilitarian, and 
commonplace. ‘This is the typical pedagogue as he_ 
appears in fiction. Let us cheerfully grant that it is 
an overcharged and unfair picture. But caricatures 
instruct us by pointing out the tendencies that are to 
be restrained or avoided. And with this obvious les- 
son before us, shall we fail to read it? Shall we 
not see, since the teacher’s profession, when begun, 
has certain reacting influences which are to be held in 
check and guarded against, that in the preparation 
for that profession those qualities that belong to a 
well-rounded character, especially liveliness of temper, 
grace of manner, and breadth of culture, should be 
most assiduously developed and fortified? 

We shall be told by “ practical ” people that poor 
girls need a special school in which they can in the 
shortest time fit themselves to teach, because they 
cannot afford to give the time for a proper course. 
We have a strong, natural sympathy for poverty, 
and especially for poor young women, for whom so 
few employments are now available; and we shall.be 
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olad to aid them in every way consistent with the pub- 
lic interests; but our sympathies are rather with the fif- 
ty children, and their vital needs must not suffer while 
we are doing a kindness to the teacher; and we must 
remember that the most fatal injury that can be done 
to the teacher’s position is to make it in any respect 
an eleemosynary one. It is honorable while it is filled 
by those best qualified to discharge its duties, and no 
longer. To this natural but misjudging sympathy 
is generally owing the appointment of whatever in- 
competent teachers our schools are burdened with. 

Let us leave to gardeners the production of black 
tulips and blue dahlias, as well as arbor-vitz cones, 
dwarf quinces, and those unhappy pear-trees crucified 
on palings; and let it be our duty to provide for the 
full and natural development of human plants and 
flowers, spiritually and bodily, to establish such sys- 
tems as will lighten labor, will take the stoop out of 
patient shoulders, restore the bloom to pale cheeks, 
and the light to weary eyes; so that a model school- 
mistress shall be a model woman, graceful and strong, 
in full sympathy with her pupils, and no longer 
doomed to premature nervous debility, nor driven to 
take refuge in indifference. } 


MUSIC. 


This department appears to be in a satisfactory 
state of progress. Instruction in the art of reading 
music and in producing correct natural sounds is 
given to the pupils from their first entrance into the 
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Primary Schools, and the efforts of the several super- 
visors are devoted to making the various steps of that 
musical instruction and practice combine in a philo- 
sophical system. It is certain that the standard of 
musical knowledge, and of ability and taste in per- 
formance, has very greatly increased within the last 
few years. If all the pupils competent to sing in 
parts correctly, in good choral style, were gathered 
into one body it would require a stage considerably 
larger than that of the much-vaunted Jubilee. 

An experiment has been in progress during the 
summer and autumn of 1871 and the winter of 1872 
that may lead to favorable results, although it ap- 
pears to be a partial abandonment of the high ground 
taken the year previous, and a return to the old sys- 
tem of dividing the schools between the music teach- 
ers, leaving each one to teach in his own way. The 
supervisor of music in the Primary Schools, Mr. Mason, 
represented that he had not had the opportunity to de- 
velop his method of teaching, and desired to have a 
school assigned to him, that he might give instruction 
in all its various classes, and so exhibit his system by a 
connected series of examples. It was to no purpose 
that he was reminded that in his own proper sphere 
he was exerting a wider influence than would be pos- 
sible under any “perpendicular” division of duties; 
the Music Committee reluctantly acceded to his 
wishes, and, with the consent of the District Com- 
mittee and of the chief musical supervisor, he was al- 
lowed to give the entire musical instruction in a cer- 
tain school. When this was done, it was impossible 
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to deny similar requests made by Messrs. Sharland 
and Holt, the supervisors of music in the Grammar 
Schools, and accordingly each of these gentlemen has 
now a separate school in which he is sole instructor. 
For a mere experiment this state of things might be 
tolerated; but it should not be allowed to continue 
long. Ifin the musical progress of any one of these 
schools there should appear to be any special excel- 
lences, they can be noted, and the improvement made 
available for all of them. The valuable traits of 
each system (if there are distinct systems) ought to 
be gathered together. ‘The present competition must 
have two unpleasant results: it must foster a jealous 
rivalry between the supervisors, who ought not to be 
exposed to the feeling, but rather to work together 
for the general good; and it must result in giving to 
the three schools mentioned a great deal more than 
their fair share of musical drill, and perhaps in occupy- 
ing more of the time of the pupils (under the forcing 
system that is sure to grow out of any strife for 
superiority) than a jast regard for the claims of other 
studies should allow. | 
The annual exhibition in June last was one of the 
most successful of the long series. As the report of 
the Music Committee will probably give an account 
of it, the details may be omitted here. We cannot 
forbear to mention one thing, however, in regard to the 
exhibition in honor of the Grand Duke Alexis, which 
is, that the City Council assumed the entire control of 
its management, practically ignoring the Music Com- 
mittee of this Board. They issued the letters of invi- 
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tation over their official signatures, so that even the 
members of the Music Committee who were present 
entered as spectators of the festival which their own 
labors had made possible, by the favor of the Aldermen 
and Councilmen who represented the city on the occa- 
sion. The distribution of tickets was made with a simi- 
lar want of consideration for the rights of this Board. 
We think it should be made certain that no concert 
or musical festival shall take place hereafter which 
shall not be entirely under the control of the proper 
committee. . 

While upon the subject of these annual concerts, we 
would observe that a great wrong is done to the 
feelings of parents by depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and seeing their children on these 
interesting occasions. We think they have the first 
right, and we would recommend that two perform- 
ances shail be given, to one of which each member of 
the chorus shall have one or two tickets. If but one 
performance can be given, let the parents enjoy it, 
and let all the city officials exercise a wholesome self- 
denial. 

We do not wonder at the eagerness with which our 
citizens press for tickets to these concerts. The city 
has nothing else so fair to show. And we add, with 
what we believe is a just pride, that no city in the 
civilized world can present such a splendid chorus of 
children, so oflficered and drilled, so competent to sing. 

If we would show to a foreigner the spectacle that 
testifies most strongly to our culture as a people, that 
distinguishes ours from other merely great and pros- 
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perous cities, we could find nothing like this. Other 
cities have galleries, halls, statues, paintings, libraries, 
and. other institutions which make our progress in the 
arts look poor and mean. But that glorious chorus, 
especially when considered as a representative of 
twelve thousand more that could be gathered if we 
had a colossal hall for them, is without a parallel. And 
the thoughtful mind begins to consider that each small 
atom of that grand mass of harmony is the light and 
beauty of some home, and that the humanizing influ- 
ences of this loveliest of the arts are diffused like 
the common light and air. 

We shall not be thought too enthusiastic, perhaps, 
if we urge that music, as a means of education, is 
more important than is generally considered. Few 
pupils come to be eminent mathematicians or linguists. 
The works ofclassic authors, and the aerial architec- 
ture of the geometer, are for the very few. We teach 
the higher things for the exercise they give to the 
faculties, and because we may develop some new La- 
place, or Newton, or Bowditch. But we find prac- 
tically, that, after school days are over, the mathematics 
are laid aside, and that Horace and Virgil become 
dusty. 

For the average man and woman, the arts that re- 
fine nature and make life beautiful, such as music and 
drawing, are more beneficial than high mental cultr- 
vation. We would give the high cultivation if we 
can. We would enlarge the mental horizon of every 
pupil. We would show the greatness of God in the 
laws of the universe; in the nice equilibrium of the 
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solar system;, in the succession of geologic strata, in 
glaciers, mountain chains and volcanic craters; in the 
growth of plants, and in the structure of animals; 
but when all is done, the influence of music will have 
much more to do with their daily happiness. It will 
make them more contented with their lot; will banish 
weariness, and lead their minds into that repose 
which it is the highest philosophy to gain. 


DRAWING. 


With regard to this important branch of public in- 
struction, a new and lively interest has arisen during 
the last year. The first steps have been taken to 
bring the whole body of pupils under an intelligent 
system of instruction, by educating the teachers in 
normal classes. ‘The report of the Drawing Commit- 
tee will best show what has been done, and what re- 
mains to be undertaken. This is probably one of the 
most important movements made in our time, and its 
effects will be felt powerfully in many ways. Educa- 
tion is not altogether an interior process; other fac- 
ulties besides the reason demand cultivation. Draw- 
ing, which educates the eye and the hand, gives 
facility to express the thoughts of the mechanic, as 
well as the plans of the engineer, the fancies of the 
designer in decoration, the recollections of the tray- 
eller, and the conceptions of the creative artist. By 
the power to draw, the value of any mechanic’s labor 
is vastly increased, and in time we shall see greater 
elegance in furniture, in household utensils, in orna- 
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mental fabrics, and in domestic architecture. With 
increased knowledge of art in its higher forms, we 
shall see less of the wretched plaster-ornaments, and 
the tasteless pictures now cherished in so many 
houses. Books will be free from the coarse and ig- 
norantly drawn plates of which so many are now 
“illustrated.” Another generation, reared under 
these more favorable influences, will grow up with 
finer instincts of proportion, and we may hope that 
ART, in its true power and divine beauty, may not 
always be the meaningless word it has so long 
been. | 

Aside from these remote prospective benefits, the 
training of our teachers in the art is sure to bring 
immediate advantages. We have before called atten- 
tion to the power which a teacher exerts in oral in- 
struction. The art of making thought visible by 
illustrative figures on the blackboard is the natural 
complement of oral teaching. The intelligent teacher 
talks with chalk in hand, illustrating as she proceeds. 
She does in this way a twofold work, arresting atten- 
tion and making impressions that are indelible. 
What Agassiz is before a-class of naturalists, the 
model teacher becomes in the estimation of her ex- 
pectant pupils. 

The publicis to be congratulated upon the employ- 
ment of Mr. Walter Smith as director of art instruc- 
tion, since from his familiarity with the workings of 
drawing schools in England, and from his great 
natural aptitude as an educator, much is to be hoped 
for in this department. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The city charter and ordinances give to the Board 
of Aldermen and Common Council the entire control 
of the erection of new school-houses; but although 
this Board has no responsibility in the matter, we 
cannot avoid feeling some personal interest in the 
construction and conveniences of the buildings in 
which all our labors are to be carried on. In some 
respects the liberality of the City Council is worthy 
of admiration. Many of the recently constructed 
buildings are elegant as well as costly (and cost is 
not always the measure of elegance); and a com- 
mendable spirit has been shown to meet the demands 
for the accommodation of pupils. 

But it is but just to say that there is no one of these 
fine structures but what could have been improved 
if the building committees had chosen to avail them- 
selves of the experience of this Board. The Shurtleff 
School-house, for instance, has very insuflicient heht 
in the upper story. In a cloudy afternoon the master’s 
room is too dark for ordinary uses; and the large hall 
is always so gloomy that no proper effect can be given 
to an examination or exhibition in it. The Capen 
Primary School, corner of Sixth and I streets, is very 
pleasing in its appearance, and is a vast improvement 
upon most buildings of its class; but though it has 
just been completed (in 1871), it is only partially ven- 
tilated ; the visitor on coming into a full room finds his 
nose assailed and his lungs burdened at once. In the 
original plan provision was made for éwo channels for 
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ventilation in each room; but the City Auditor informs 
us in his report that the Committee on Public Build-- 
ings thought one would answer, and so saved the ex- 
pense. Fresh air is certainly the cheapest of neces- 
saries, and we think it is time that perfect and 
thorough ventilation should be insisted upon in every 
room in which so many tender lungs are to play. 
However it is but just to the members of the City 
Government to say that they mete to themselves the 
same measure of fresh air that they give to the chil- 
dren. Those who have breathed the air of the Coun- 
cil Chamber and of the Aldermen’s room during late 
sessions cannot accuse them of being selfish in this 
respect. 

In planning large halls it seems strange that our ar- 
chitects have not thought of lighting them partially 
from above. The great hall of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, for instance, would be vastly im- 
proved by such a change. Neither pictures, nor 
sculpture, nor the more beautiful living groups, show 
so well in the cross lights from side windows. 

If some of the results of many years’ observation 
and experience can be used in planning the new build- 
ines for the Latin and English High Schools, it will 
prove a lasting benefit to the coming generations of 
boys. For their sake we make the suggestions. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


The steady progress which has been made by this 
school from its commencement in 1869, and more par- 
ticularly during the past year, is most gratifying to 
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the committee as well as to many others who were at 
first inclined to regard its establishment as a doubtful 
experiment. The pupils have made excellent progress 
in their studies andexhibit great enthusiasm and pride 
in their daily achievements. Parents and friends ex- 
press their surprise and pleasure that the pupils ac- 
complish somuch. Letters of commendation are con- 
stantly received from prominent educators who have 
visited the school and examined the plan pursued. 
Much interest is also manifested in various parts of the 
State as well as beyond its limits in regard to the 
school, and inquiries as to terms of admission and 
other details have been numerous, several having 
been received from the Western States. .A number 
of those who have visited this school have testified 
their interest by donations of money and clothing, 
placed in the hands of the teachers for the benefit of 
pupils whose parents are in indigent circumstances. 
One gentleman kindly sent for this purpose the sum 
of fifty dollars. ‘Ten dollars was contributed by a 
lady, and one of our prominent citizens not long 
since gave to Miss Fuller, the principal of the school, 
a discretionary order on a clothing-house for such 
articles as might be required by the more needy chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps nothing has contributed so much during 
the year to the value of the instruction in this school 
as the introduction of Prof. Alex. Melville Bell’s sys- 
tem of “visible speech,” which was done by his son, 
Mr. A. G. Bell, in a course of lessons to the teachers 
and pupils in March and April. By means of this 
system, deaf mutes can be readily taught to articulate 
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correctly, and with proper inflections, even the most 
difficult sounds and words. 

In addition to articulation and lip reading, the pu- 
‘pils are instructed in all the studies taught in the 
Grammar and Primary Schools, and have -been 
graded to a considerable extent, although much indi- 
vidual instruction is necessary in articulation. 

The number of pupils during the year was thirty- 
eight, and the average attendance thirty-three. 

The principal and three assistant teachers have 
been employed, concerning whose zeal and unremit- 
ting fidelity too much cannot be’ said in commen- 
dation. 


Other subjects are presented in the accompanying 
reports and tables, including full statistics for the 
year. Tor these matters, and for the accounts of the 
dedication of new school-houses, the reader is re- 
ferred to the pages that follow. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Francois H. UNpERWoop, Chairman. 
Wiwiam T. ApAms. 

CuAryues K. DintAway. 

GeorcE H. Monroe. 

Liman MAson. — 

Huan J. TouAnp. 

Ricuarp M. INGALLS. 

Henry C. Hunt. ‘ 
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LATIN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on the Latin School respectfully 
submit the following Report: — 

The average number of scholars for the year end- 
ing Be riteriber 1, 1871, was two hundred and forty- 
four. Average attendance, two hundred and thirty- 
five. The number in the first class at the close of the 
year was twenty-five, of whom nineteen entered Har- 
vard University, two the Institute of Technology, 
and one Nicholet College, Quebec. Two went into 
business, and one engaged in the study of music. 

In June, 1871, diplomas were awarded to twenty- 
six young gentlemen, and Franklin medals to Wil- 
liam T. Campbell, Frank Campbell, Lester W. Clark, 
Frederic R. Comee, Ashton L. Dam, Gorham P. Fau- 
con, John C. Lane, Charles C. Lord, Henry 8. Mil- 
ton, George H. Monks, Granville H. Norcross, Mor- 
ton H. Prince. 

The pupils have been instructed by one head-mas- 
ter, ten masters, one sub-master, one teacher of 
the French language, and one teacher of military 
drill. | 

Of the one hundred boys who presented themselves 
for admission September 1, 1870, only eleven were 
found to be sufficiently qualified to proceed with 
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time. The disposition to be made of this very 
large per cent. of candidates, unprepared to pursue 
profitably, or even tolerably, the course of study 
marked out, engaged at once the attention of the 
Committee. But few of them knew of the advanced 
requirements of the school, the programme having 
been decided upon only a few weeks before the begin- 
ning of the school year. A classification of the boys was 
made, and a great amount of purely preparatory work 
was undertaken by the teachers. A few, it was 
seen, could not go on with any comfort to them- 
selves, and they left the school. Others, and much 
the larger portion, pursued studies necessary for ad- 
mission to the present sixth class, and the remainder, 
with such as have joined them, constitute the fifth 
class. The work of the year was necessarily largely 
of that kind which attends a change so great in the 
studies of a school as were those at this time adopted. 

A. good beginning, however, was made with the 
new programme, and itis now confidently anticipated 
that another year will witness much more satisfactory 
results. Suflicient progress has already been made to 
_ satisfy the Committee and teachers of the school, that 
the present curriculum of study, with such modifica- 
tions as time and experience may suggest, will prove 
to be eminently satisfactory to all who seek to 
promote its welfare and prosperity. The corps of 
instructors has been enlarged by five new teachers, 
including a special teacher in mathematics, and one 
in the natural sciences. ‘The expenses of the school 
have thereby been largely increased; but the end 
which it is expected will be secured, in the opinion of 
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the Committee, fully justifies the expenditure. It is 
their aim to keep this institution in the very front rank 
of classical schools in this country, and whatever sum 
may be necessary to secure this result will, we are sure, 
be deemed a judicious outlay, by all who wish well to 
the Public Latin School of Boston. 


HENRY 8. WASHBURN, 


Chairman. 
Ocroser, 1871. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
THE LATIN SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


HEAD-MASTER. 
FRANCIS GARDNER. 


MASTERS. 
AUGUSTINE M. GAY, JOHN S. WHITE, Jr. 
MOSES MERRILL, CHARLES J. CAPEN, 
JOSIAH G. DEARBORN, WILLIAM T. REID, 
AUGUSTUS H. BUCK, JOSEPH W. CHAD /ICK. 


SPECIAL MASTERS. 
GEORGE W. MINNS, GEORGE W. PIERCE. 


* INSTRUCTOR IN FRENCH. 
PROSPERE MORAND. 


INSTRUCTOR IN DRAWING. 
CHARLES A. BARRY. 


INSTRUCTOR IN MILITARY DRILL. 
LIEUT.-COL. HOBART MOORE. 


PUPILS. 
FIRST CLASS. Gardiner, Edward Gardiner 

Giles, George Lindall 
Bacon, Daniel Carpenter Giles, Jabez Edward 
Bicknell, Edward . Hinkley, Holmes 
Blaikie, Josiah Alfred Hooper, Horace Nathaniel 
Botume, John Franklin Jackson, Oscar Roland 
Corcoran, Lawrence Michael Jaques, Henry Percy 
Cunningham, Stanley Leland, Willis Daniels 
Dodd, John Steele, Frank Gilbert 
Eldridge, George Homans Tappan, Walter 
Fisher, Samuel Tucker Thompson, Newell Aldrich, Jr. 
Farnsworth, William Troy, James Bernard 


Foster, Charles Washburn, Marshall Prince 
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SECOND CLASS. 


Bell, William McPherson 

. Brett, John Quincy Adams 
Burbank, William Henry 
Campbell, Newell Rogers 
Cheney, James Loring 
Currier, Charles Gilman 
Cushing, Hayward Warren 
Cutler, Frederick Waldo 
Cutler, Walter Marshall 
Cutter, Edward Jones 
Denny, Arthur Briggs 
Fulton, Frank Edward 
Grover, Preston Herbert 
Jacobs, George i. dward 
Litchfield, William Harvey 
Morse, Edward Leland 
Parker, Arthur Taylor 
Pierce, Matthew Vassar 
Pierce, Quincy 

Russell, Walter Herbert 
Sanford, Alpheus 
Sherman, Addison Monroe 
Sherman, Thomas Foster 
Stevens, Oliver Crocker 
West, Edward Graeff 
Whitcomb, Charles Wilbur 
Wright, Frank Vernon 
Young, Reginald Heber 


THIRD CLASS. 


Allen, Willis Boyd 
Andrews, Willie Edward 
Crowley, James Linus 
Dana, Francis 

Davis, Frederick Sumner 
Decatur, Frederic Forsskol 
Dorcey, James Edward 
Eaton, Harold Bayard 
Gay, Frederick Lewis 
Grant, Patrick 

Homans, John 

Jaques, Herbert 

Lodge, Richard Walley 
Lyman, Gerry Austin 


McMichael, Willis Brooks 
Meinrath, Joseph 

Miller, Charles Edward 
Mitchell, John Singleton 
Murray, Theodore Randolph 
Nickerson, Frederic Obed 
O’Dowd, John 

Pierce, Ebenezer Nelson 
Power, David Ewin 

Ross, George Whiting 
Russell, Thomas 

Simmons, Thornton Howard 
Sparrell, Rufus Edwin 
Stackpole, Edward 

Tappan, Herbert 

Thayer, Frank Bartlett 
Tower, David Bates 
Wheeler, Henry 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Archibald, Blowers 

Bowen, John Templeton 
Chandler, Frederick Emerson 
Churchill, John Maitland Brewer 
Coolidge, William Williamson 
Codman, William 
Dillenback, Hiram Irving 
Dunham, Harry 

Everett, Edward 

Fenno, Lawrence Carteret 
Gorman, John William 
Hayden, Edward Everett 
Hooper, Arthur 

Jordan, Eben Dyer 

Mitchell, James William 
Nash, George Miner 

Newton, Edward Wood 
Pasco, Lewis Albert 

Rees, Warren Jarrett 

Roche, Patrick Joseph 
Rollins, Frank Waldron 
Shaw, Allerton 

Smith, Donald Kennedy 
Smith, Herbert Roberts 
Somerby, Samuel Ellsworth 
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Stearns, Edwin 


' Talbot, George Park 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Andrews, Clement Walker 
Clark, Arthur Jameson 
Davy, Charles Lewis 
Hayes, Arthur Clarence 
Holbrook, Olin Adams 
Hunt, Edward Browne 
Miller, George Stow 
Morris, John Gavin 
Nunn, Charles Peirce 
Tebbets, John Sever 
Wade, Robert Stowe 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Section A. 


Delano, Samuel 

Hanson, William Greene 
Kelley, Webster 

Lincoln, Charles Sprague 
McCorkle, William Foster 
McCorkle, Charles White 
Means, Charles Johnson 
Merrill, George White 
Patten, Frank Bartlett 
Perry, Frederick Gardiner 
Rogers, William Stanton 
Sanders, Orren Burnham 
West, William Badger 
White, Charles Addison 


Section B. 


Alger, Philip Rounseville 
Ambrose, William Joseph ~ 
Anthes, August 

Bailey, Louis Andrew 
Barstow, Henry Taylor 
Bates, Frank Prosper 
Bates, Lewis Palmer 

Bates, Samuel Worcester 
Bates, Waldron 

Bicknell, W. Harry Warren 


Brooks, Charles Elwell 
Buckley, Philip Townsend 
Bush, William Came 
Bush, Walter Murray 
Bush, Harry Sturgis 
Bush, Arthur Phillips 
Butterworth, Frank Albert 
Casey, Thomas Bernard 
Cassidy, William Edward 
Clark, Louis Monroe 
Colton, Frank Walter 
Devine, James Luke 
Dix, Frank Milo 
Fales, Willard 
Farwell, Parris Thaxter 
Fraser, Donald Allan 
French, George Edgar 
Frost, Edwin Thomas 
Frost, Charles Ballou 
George, Alvin 
Gould, Junius Benton 
Halligan, John Joseph 
Hastings, John King 
Hawes, Edward Southworth 
Hodges, George Clarendon 
Hodges, Harry Foot 
Holder, Frederic Blake 
Josselyn, Arthur 
Kibbey, William Becford 
Lane, Charles Stoddard 
Loring, Prescott 
Loudon, William Henry 
Lowther, George William 
Lyon, Alanson DeWitt 
Lyon, Charles E. F. 
Mansfield, Lott 
McLaughlin, John Peter 
Millerick, Daniel Edward 
Milliken, Arthur Norris 
Morse, Jacob 
Morse, Warren 
Mullen, Fiank 
Norman, William Mellon 
Phinney, George Alcott 
Pfaff, Charles 

erce, Frank Wheeler 


LATIN 


Poor, James Ridgway 
Reynolds, John. 
Reynolds, Edward 
Richardson, Frank Chase 
Richardson, Josiah Browne 
Roche, John Andrew 
Ruffin, Hubert St. Pierre 
Savage, John Henry 
Sawyer, Jacob J. A. 
Shea, John Joseph 
Sears, George Gray 
Slade, Dennison Rogers 
Slade, Henry Bromfield 
Smith, Hamilton Sutton 


SCHOOL. ; ee 


Trouvelot, George Hipolyte 
Walters, Arthur Augustus 
Warren, Charles Everett 
Wells, Charles. Luke 
Weston, Charles Galen 
Whittier, Edmond Atkinson 
Wilde, Edward Cabot 
Wilde, George Cobb 
Worcester, Theodore 
Wyman, James Tyler 
Young, Sanford Edmund 


SUMMARY. 


Smith, Walter Allen 
Somes, William Wyman 
Sonrel, Louis Agassiz 
Stetson, Clarence 
Stevens, William Stanford 
Strong, George Alexander 
Thayer, Henry James 
Tilton, Joseph Brown Total 225 
8 


First Class . A i 24 
Second Class . : . 28 
ihird.Class..:. . : 82 
Fourth Class . ; A 27 
Fifth Class . : : 11 
Sixth Class. si ‘ 103 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


In submitting their annual report, the Committee 
have much satisfaction in saying that the Hnglish 
High School is, and has been throughout the year, in 
a good condition, steadily accomplishing more and 
more the purpose for which it was instituted in 1821. 
This school aims to give good, thorough and pretty 
advanced instruction in all the departments of a 
broad, liberal education, save the Latin and Greek 
languages, and to send forth into the community 
young men whose culture, attainments and character 
shall fit them for usefulness and an honorable success 
in the higher walks of mechanical and commercial 
life; and few institutions of any kind in this city 
have more thoroughly accomplished their object, 
and fulfilled their purpose, than the Hnglish High 
School. | 
_ The number of pupils on the school register from 
the second Monday in September, 1870, to the annual 
exhibition in July, 1871, was 463. In the Ist class, 68; 
in the 2d, 145; in the 3d, 250. The number that left 
for various causes during this period was 69. At the | 
annual exhibition, in July, the graduating class con- 
sisted of 63, to all of whom, after a thorough 
examination, diplomas were awarded, and Franklin 
medals to about one third of them. The average 
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attendance during the first half of the year was 98.33, 
during the second half 96.80, making the average 
attendance for the whole year 97.56+. The 69 that 
left during the year make only 15 per cent. of the 
number in the school. This is the smallest per- 
centage that has ever left the school in any year. 
That the school is gaining in popular favor, supply- 
ing that sort of education for practical business life 
which many parents in this community wish to give 
their children; that the school itself is felt by the 
pupils themselves to be interesting, attractive, and 
useful, is shown in the increase of its numbers, and 
especially in the diminution of the percentage of those 
leaving, and the increase of the percentage of those 
graduating. The class that entered in 1861 gradu- 
ated only 164 per cent. of its original number. ‘The 
class that graduated in September had 372 per cent. 
of its original number, and there is every probability 
that the class that graduates in September, 1872, will 
retain 514 per cent. of those who entered it in 1869. 
At the annual examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the school, in July, two hundred and 
seventy-seven applicants presented themselves, and at 
the second examination, held at the opening of the 
school, on the second Monday in September, twenty-_ 
eight others, making in all three hundred and five. 
Of these two hundred and ninety-nine were admitted, 
four were rejected, and two did not appear to ascer- 
tain whether they were admitted or rejected. Of 
those who secured certificates of admission, about 
sixty did not present themselves to use and improve 
the privilege of attending, so that the school opened 
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for the year with 109 in the 1st class, 180 in the 2d 
class, 240 in the 3d class, and 17 in the advanced 
class; making in all 546. 

As different opinions prevail on the subject of ad- 
mission to the English High School, some entertain- 
ing the impression that the standard has been raised 
too high, and that we are too exacting in the exami- 
nation; others thinking that the standard has been 
lowered, and that many are received who are not suf-. 
ficiently prepared, and incompetent to pursue success- 
fully the course of studies arranged for the school, 
the Committee present the following list of the ques- 
tions used at the examination for admission this 
year: — 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Two ships start from the same port and sail, one ten degrees 
in latitude, and the other ten degrees in longitude; which sails 
the greater distance? 

2. Define Equator and Tropics. 

3.,The difference in longitude between London and al 
Orleans j is 90 deg.; what is the difference in time? 

4. What is the breadth, in degrees, of the Temperate Zone? 

5. In what latitude and longitude are our antipodes? 

6. What seas are found south of Europe? 

7. Give three of the principal mountain-chains of Europe. 

8. Mention the three principal cities in the valley of the Po. 

On what rivers are Hamburg and Bremen situated ? 

10. What change has taken place in the political geography of 
Europe during the past year, in consequence of the German- 
French War? 

11. Draw a rough outline map of New York, and mark the 
principal waters. 

12. Mention the principal West India islands. 

13. What are the exports of these islands? } 
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14. If you were to visit Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Pittsburg, Pa., what important productions and manufactures 
would you find at each of these places? 

15. Mention the great physical divisions of North America. 

16. Mention the capitals of the Middle States. Mention the 
most important cities on the Rhine. What animals are found in 
the Old World which are not found in the New? 

17. Mention two great deserts of the world, and state where 
they are situated. , 

18. Mention three of the highest mountain-peaks in the world, 
and state where they are found. 

19. What do you understand by the term water-shed in Geogra- 
phy? 

20. What by a basin? 

What is a relief map? 


GRAMMAR. 
[The figures written as exponents indicate the worth of the questions. ] 


14, What is the difference between an adjective and an adverb? 

24, Correct the sentences: If I had known it before, I would 
have done different. Large bodies move slow. 

34, Compare the adverbs soon, well, much, wisely. 

44, State the different properties of a noun. 

54. Write the plurals of the following words: folly, chimney, 
deer, sheaf. 

64. How is a passive verb formed? 

74, Express the idea of the following sentence, with the verb in 
the passive voice: Columbus discovered a light at a distance. 

84, Define an auxiliary verb. 

94, Write four auxiliary verbs. 

108. Correct the following sentences: Each of the young 
ladies’ are good scholars; but neither have learned their lessons. 
Between you and I, I think tis him. 

114. What are the essential parts of a sentence? 

124. Write a sentence wherein a participle is used as a noun. 

134. Write a sentence in which the word that is used both as an 
adjective and as a conjunction. 
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144, Name the different parts of speech used as connectives. 

154. Write the 1st person plural of the verb call, in the em- 
phatic, progressive, and passive forms of the past indicative. 

164. What are the principal parts of a verb? 

174. Write the principal parts of spin, throw, cast, cling. 

184, Define parsing and analysis. 

1912, Analyze the following: ‘‘ Beautiful descriptions of morn- 
ing abound in all languages, but they are strongest, perhaps, in the 
East; where the sun is frequently the object of worship.” 

2012. Parse the words in italics in No. 19. 


HISTORY. 


When and by whom was America discovered ? 
When and by whom was Plymouth settled ? 
In what colonies was free toleration of religion recognized? 

4. When and for what purpose was the confederacy of the 
‘*¢ United Colonies of New England” formed? 

5. What was the Boston Port-Bill? 

6. In what year did the Revolutionary War begin? End? 

7. Mention one of the acts of the First Continental Congress. 

8. What event determined the French to become our allies? 

9. Why were the “ Articles of Confederation” superseded by 
the Federal Constitution ? 

10. What were the two national purchases of Jefferson’s and 
Monroe’s administrations ? 

11. What is meant by a Protective Tariff? 

12. During whose administration was there a surplus revenue 
in the treasury, and what was done with it? 

13. What was the cause of the Mexican War? 

14. Name two of our prominent generals in the Mexican War, 
and one important victory gained by each. 

15. What was the cause of the Kansas troubles? 

16. In what year did the Rebellion begin and end? 

17. Name the State that first seceded trom the Union. 

18. Name two of the most distinguished loyal naval command- 
ers during the Rebellion, and one of the most brilliant exploits of 
each. 


ew 
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19. What terms were granted the Rebels on their final sur- 
render ? 

20. What presidents of the United States have died during 
their term of office? 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Divide 312 by 1. 
Multiply 472 by 2. 

2. Divide 2 by 250. 
Subtract 54 from 325. 

3. 324 is 2 of what number? 
What is 4 of 84? 

4. Reduce 4% to a simple fraction. 

62 

5. Add 1132, 118, 19}, and 1173. 

9. Multiply forty and six hundred bpenty ive thousandths by 
one hundred twenty-five thousandths. 

7. Divide six hundred and twenty-five thousandths by two and 
five tenths. 

8. Reduce 5 fur. 21 rods to the decimal of a mile. 

9. Reduce £7325 to shillings, pence, and farthings. 

10. If it cost $111 to camry 6 tons, 17 ewt., 20 tbe ., 121 miles, 
how far can the same be carried for $23? 

11. How many cords in a pile of wood 100 feet long, 8 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high? 

12. How much will it cost to carpet a floor 30 feet long and 27 . 
feet wide, at $3.75 per square yard? 

13. Three men can doa piece of work in 24 days, how many 
men must be added to the number to do the same in 4 days? 

14. I sold a horse for $2,100, and gained five per cent. on the 
cost; had I sold him for $1,800 should I have gained or lost, and 
how much per cent.? 

15. What is the interest of $735 from April 7, 1870, to July 13, 
1871, at six per cent.? 

16. What is the interest on $9,675 from Jan. 1, 1871, to March 
3, 1871, at 733, percent. ? 

17. What is the interest on a six percent. U. S. Currency Bond 
of $10,000 from Jan. 1, 1871, to March 17, 1871? 


Nore. — Calculate the interest by days, 365 days to the year. 
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18. What is the bank discount on a three months’ note for 
$5,000 at 9 per cent. ? 

19. Find the interest due on the following note, if paid March 
19, 1871:— 


Boston, July 1, 1869. 
$2,500. For value received, I promise to pay John Jones, or order, twenty- 
five hundred dollars on demand, and interest at six per cent. . 


20. What will be your per cent. of correct answers, if you get 
seventeen out of the twenty right? 


When the average of correct answers to these 
questions reached 75 per cent. the candidate was im- 
mediately admitted; when the average fell below this, 
the Committee and the masters took into considera- 
tion, — Ist, the comparative importance of the branch 
in which the failure occurred, laying the most stress 
upon Arithmetic and Grammar; 2d, the age and gen- 
eral character and appearance of the candidate; and 
decided accordingly on their best judgment. At the 
last examination, 19. boys were thus admitted on 
trial; no boy is ever admitted whose failure in any 
important branches, especially in Arithmetic, is 
marked, or whose average does not bring him in 
close proximity to 60 per cent. correct; and we think 
it wise and right that the Committee and the masters 
should exercise some discretionary judgment of this 
sort, as it often happens, our experience in repeated 
instances confirming it, that boys admitted on trial, 
or upon an average of less than 75 per cent. correct, 
or from the 2d class in the Grammar School, prove 
themselves thoroughly competent to pursue with ad- 
vantage the course of studies at the school, and not 
infrequently graduate with a high rank in their 
class. 
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The order which passed the Board last Spring, 
authorizing arrangements to be made in the Mason- 
street School-house for the accommodation of those 
who wished to remain a fourth year in the school, has 
been faithfully executed. Seventeen pupils of the 
class graduating in July remain at the school, and 
with the aid of the excellent laboratory that has been 
preparing, are receiving additional instruction in ana- 
lytical and practical Chemistry, also in the German 
langu ge, in descriptive Geometry, in mechanical 
and free-hand Drawing, etc. 

This ample provision for a valuable fourth year at 
. the school, with the additional instruction in Miner- 
alogy and Botany, and the thorough course in Eng- 
lish Literature mtroduced into the three years’ term, 
give more breadth and fulness to the education 
offered, and to be obtained at the English High 
School, while the constant and large increase in its 
number of pupils is conclusive evidence that it is 
meeting the wants of a large class of our fellow- 
citizens. 

The great need of the school is a new edifice for 
its own exclusive use, ample enough to bring it al- 
together under one roof, and place it all under the 
easy and immediate supervision of the Head Master. 
It is hoped that its need and claims in this respect 
will be speedily regarded by those having authority 
in the matter. 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 


Ss. K. LOTHROP, 


Chairman. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


HEAD-MASTER. 


CHARLES M. CUMSTON. 


MASTERS. 


LUTHER W. ANDERSON. 
MOSES WOOLSON. 

GEORGE H. HOWISON. 
ROBERT EDWARD BABSON. 
LOUIS HALL GRANDGENT. 


SUB-MASTERS. 


ALBERT HALE. CHARLES HENRY CUMSTON. 
NATHAN ELLIOT WILLIS. JOHN OSCAR NORRIS. 
CHARLES BRADFORD TRAVIS. | LUCIUS HENRY BUCKINGHAM. 
JOHN P. BROWN. JOS. WORDSWORTH KEENE. 


CHARLES JAIRUS LINCOLN. LE ROY Z. COLLINS. 
ALONZO G. WHITMAN. . 


TEACHER OF FRENCH. 


NICOLAS FRANCOIS DRACOPOLIS. 


TEACHER OF DRAWING. 


HENRY HITCHINGS. 


TEACHER OF MILITARY DRILL. 


Lizut.-Cot. HOBART MOORE. 


ENGLISH HIGH 


PUPILS. 


ADVANCED CLASS. 


Briggs, William Clarence 
Demond, George Albert 
Dorr, Edgar Sutton 
Eaton, William Storer, Jr. 
Ellis, Charles Adams 
Emerson, Nathaniel Waldo 
Goodale, Charles Warren 
Gorman, William Henry 
Mozart, William Jacob 
Nightingale, Frank Herbert 
Pinkham, Ellis Guild 
Powers, James Frederic 
Quimby, Ralph Allen 
Stebbins, George Francis 
Sturgis, Robert Shaw 
Tower, Augustus Clifford 
Wright, Walter 


FIRST CLASS. 


Arnold, Charles Henry 
Austin, Thomas Henry 
Austin, William Downes 
Bailey, George Cook 

Baker, Jesse Young 
Bellamy, Benjamin 

Bicknell, Frank Martin 
Bowman, Benjamin 

Boyden, Samuel Swett 
Boyle, Patrick Francis 
Brackett, Frederick Harrison 
Brewster, Henry Milton 
Brigham, Oliver Smith Chapman 
Brown, Charles Dutton 
Brown, George Henry 
Brown, John Aloysious 

Buss, Edward Augustus 
Callahan, Edward Joseph 
Carr, John Francis Henry 
Carter, George Nelson 
Chapman, Herbert Buchanan 
Chick, Albert Brackett 
Cobb, Webster 

Colby, Joseph Otis 


SCHOOL. 


Conroy, Thomas James 
Cook, Edgar Alfonso 
Coughlin, Charles Henry 
Covill, William James 
Crooker, Ralph, 3d 
Currier, George Warren 
Deland, Lorin Fuller 


Doherty, Cornelius Frederick 


Donahoe, Charles William 
Fenderson, Lory Bacon 
Fowle, George Edwin, Jr. 
French, Abram De Grauw 
Gassett, Walter 

Harding, David Baker 
Harrington, Peter James 
Hayford, George Warren 
Hendrie, Charles James 
Herlihy, Cornelius Francis 
Hickey, Eugene Daniel 
Hill, Joseph Mansfield 
Holland, John Bernard 
Hovey, Edward Clarence 
Hunt, Ellery Wellington 
James, Edwin Irving 
Jarvis, John Bradbury - 
Jenney, Walter 

Kelley, Stephen James 
Kellock, James Bryden 
Laforme, Joseph Louis 
Lavery, George Louis 
Lavery, John Joseph 
Leighton, Frank Herbert 


Leland, Joseph Daniels, Jr. 


Levi, George Adams 
Lewis, Harry Ashmeade 


Maguire, Thomas Ambrose 


Marten, Hubbard Davis 


McAlevy, Sylvester Ambrose 


Mills, Isaac Bonney, Jr. 
Murphy, Edward Peter 


Neilson, James Cunningham 


Nichols, Walter Franklin 
Noll, William 

Parks, Fred. Thaxter 
Patten, Henry Griswold 
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Pigott, Thomas Edmond 
Pitman, Charles Augustus 
Priest, Walter Ashley 
Ramsay, Charles Hallett 
Rich, Frank Allen 
Richardson, Thomas Franklin 
Ricker, George Fabyan 
Riley, Thomas Charles 
Russ, Frank Eaton 
Sampson, Charles Edward 
Sampson, Edward Nason 


Schlimper, Chas. Frederick Wm. 


Schwarz, Theodore Edward 
Scollard, John Joseph 
Slattery, Lawrence William 
Smith, Morill Aspinwall 
Spear, Samuel Judson 
Stevenson, Frank Lindsey 
Stinson, Wilber Henshaw 
Stone, Clarence Eastman + 
Sussman, Julius Herman 
Thaxter, Henry Dexter 
Thurston, Caleb Adams 
Townsend, Walter Davis 
Underwood, Charles James, Jr. 
Underwood, George Frank 
Van Nostrand, Alonzo Gifford 
Ward, Charles Henry Appleton 
Wardner, Torry Everett 
Watson, Charles Herbert 
Wier, Frederic Louis 

West, Walter Edwin 

White, Charles Huntington 
Williams, Ward 

Witherell, Frank Davis 
Woodman, Arthur Lee 
Wright, Walstein Fuller 
Zerrahn, Carl Gustave 


SECOND CLASS. 


Abell, Edmund 

Adams, Charles Jesse 
Almy, Henry Niles 
Anderson, Luther Stetson 
Armstrong, George Ernest 
Babcock, John Brazer, Jr. 
Babcock, Wilber Chester 


Baker, Charles Morrill 
Baldwin, Harry Heath 
Barker, Samuel Knox 
Barron, Clarence Walker 
Barry, Thomas Jackson 
Bartlett, Charles Augustus 
Bartley, William Henry 
Beeching, George Washington 
Beeching, William Henry 
Bencker, William Peter 
Berry, Rufus Lecompte 
Bodwell, Charles Thomas 
Bonn, Evelyn Louis Menie 
Bradford, William Burroughs 
Brewer, Frank Crocker 
Brown, Charles Rogers 
Brown, Frederic Walter 
Brown, George Frank 
Brown, Samuel Edward, Jr. 
Bryant, Cushing Mitchell 
Burns, John Franklin 
Burrows, Charles Warren 
Cahill, Edward 

Calkins, Frederic Walter 
Carter, Clarence Howard’ 
Casco, William Henry Appleton 
Cass, Louis Baxter 

Caton, William Jordan 
Church, Clifton 

Clapp, John Bouvé 

Clark, John Henry 

Clark, Oliver Tremaine 
Cobb, Albert Winslow 
Coleman, James Clarence 
Connery John Francis 
Copeland, Charles Gilman 
Cushing, Livingston 

Daley, Charles Dennis 
Daly, James Washington H. 
Davis, George Herbert 
Dodd, Arthur Hooper 
Dolbeare, Charles Mitchell 
Drew, Charles Fuller 
Duncan Charles Isaac 
Edwards, Charles Robbins 
Eldridge, Foxhall Parker 
Emerson, Henry Lawrence 
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Estabrook, Charles Eugene 
Everett, Charles 

Farrar, Granville Robinson 
Faxon, Edward Pope 
Fenno, Henry 

Fishel, Jacob Louis 

Flynn, George Wm. Franklin 
Flynn, William Patrick 
French, Wilfred August 
Gallagher, George Henry 
Gilson, Alfred Henry 
Gleason, Frederick Amasa 
Glover, Seymour Stayner 
Goodale, Henry Delano 
Gookin. Harry Monroe 
Gorman, Charles Frederic 
Gourley, John, Jr. 

Gowen, Caleb Emery 
Graves, Edward Milton 
Gray, Allen Frank 

Greene, Frank Eugene 
Griffin, Daniel John 
Hawes, Edward Hall 
Hebard, Frederic Congdon 
Hews, Joseph Richard 
Hilliard, Richard Walter 
Hodges, Frank Appleton 
Hoffert, Joseph Jacob 
Holbrook, William Francis 
Hunneman, George Hews 
Hunting, George Stanley 
James, Frank Everett 
Jordan, George Edwin 
Keenan, Thomas Henry 
King, Charles 

Kirmes, Victor Christopher 
Knight, Levi Hamlin 
Knights, Francis Hiram 
Langell, Everard Irwin 
Levi, Louis 

Lincoln, David Pratt 
Lincoln, Frederic Walker, Jr. 
Locke, John 

Loring, Harry Parkman 
Lovis, Andrew Morgan 
Lynch, John Bernard 


< 


Manson, Frederick Tower 
Marshall, Melville Tilden 
Mather, William Herbert 
McAloon, Antoine Aloysius 
McCool, Robert John 
McDonald, Frederic Alexander 
McGail, James 

McGill, James Francis 
McGrath, John Henry 
McKenna, Frank Charles 
McKenny, Charles Francis 
McLaughlin, Patrick Francis 
MeNeil, John Balkam 
Milton, Albert Gookin 
Morey, Warren Woodbury 
Moriarty, Edward Joseph 
Morris, John Joseph 
Mulchinock, John Dennis 
Murphy, John Charles 
Noble, Frank Charlton 
O’Reilly, John James 
Palmer, Benjamin Sanborn 
Parsons, Edward Jenness 


_ Peabody, Frank Everett 


Perkins, Seth, Jr. 

Pierce, Eugene David 
Pierce, Lubin Elmer 
Porter, Lewis Bates 
Porter, John Allison 
Prentiss, Frederic: Herbert 
Preston, Thomas Webb 
Priest, William Francis 
Prince, George Thomas 
Raymond, Frank Freeborn 
Read, Arthur Harold 
Reddy, Robert Franklin 
Richardson, Charles Edward 
Ripley, Edward Franklin 
Robbins, Eugene Thomas 
Robinson, Arthur Burton 
Roskell, George James 
Roulston, Thomas William 
Safford, George Howard 
Sargent, Charles William 
Sargent, Richard Turner 
Saunders, Frank Dexter 
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Scannell, Ambrose 

Sears, Albert Russell 
Shaw, Walter Henry 

Shea, Daniel Joseph 
Simonds, Frank Phinney 
Smith, George Henry 
Spicer, Vibe Clay 
Stephenson, Walter Bryant 
Somes, Charles Frank 
Stewart, Charles Edwin 
Stimpson, Theodore Fiske 
Sullivan, Eugene Francis 
Sullivan, Louis Henry 
Sullivan, Michael John 
Summerfield, Edward 
Sutherland, Arthur Charles 
Talbot, Edward Lowell 
Taylor George Albert 
Toppan, Frank Windship 
Tufts, Harry Payne 


Turner, Frederic William, Jr. 


Underwood, Arthur Roswell 
Upham, Harry Thomas 
Wadleigh, George Frederic 
Warner, Albert Eri 
Warner, Frank Upton 
Watson, John Henry 
Webb, Henry Edgecombe 
Whalen, Stephen Francis 
Whealen, Thomas Francis 
Wheeler, Albert James 
Wheeler, Frederic Loring 
Whitmarsh, Charles Alfred 
Willard Charles Sumner 
Willis, Charles Orsmer 
Witherell, Julian Franklin 
Wyman, Horace Adelbert 
Young, Charles Harvey 


THIRD CLASS. 


Adams, Henry 

Alger, William E. 

Allen, George Ellis 
Andrew, Jerome Allen 
Babcock, Frank Mare¢ellus 


Bachelder, Frank Albert 
Bacon, Walter Marshal 
Bailey, Frank 

Bailey, Parker Nell 

Beale, William McArthur 
Bellamy, John 

Bennett, Everett True 
Blakeney, Joseph Aloysius 
Blodgett, Charles William 
Blodgett, William Ashley 
Bornstein, Mayer Louis 
Bowles, Henry Byron Means 
Boyd, James R. 
Boynton, George Wesley Berret 
Brown, Alfred Winsor 
Brown, Charles Gleason 
Brown, William Francis 
Buckner, Milton Gage 
Burke, Richard 

Burrel, Herbert Leslie 
Cadagan, James 

Campbell, John Richard 
Carlisle, Herbert 

Cassidy, Joseph Gregory Aloysius 
Chandler, Oscar 

Chase, William Parker 
Clarke, Eugene Harmon 
Cobb, Charles Hiram 
Coleman, John Bernard 
Conant, George Bancroft 
Converse, Henry Tucker 
Cosgrave, William Thomas 
Cotton, Albert Ellery 
Cowin, Nelson Francis 
Creed, Michael James 
Crosbie, Robert Franklin 
Crosby, Edward Harry 
Croston, William Henry 
Cunningham, John Thomas, 
Cutler, Charles Hastings 
Dailey, Patrick Joseph 
Dalton, Rufus Hinckley 
Damon, Herbert 

Davis, Charles 

Davis, George Edward 
Deming, Lawrence 
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Denton, Charles H. 
Devine, Timothy Aloysius 
Dexter, Charles Henry 
Donald, David Peter 
Dooley, William Thomas 
Drew, Walter Greenwood 
Drowne, Frederic Haskell 
Dugan, Walter Hovey 
Duran, John 

Dykes, Alfred, Jr. 

Ellis, Edward Jarvis 
Emmons, James Nathaniel 
Fabyan, John 


Farnsworth, Edward Miller, Jr. 


Farrel, John Bickford 
Farren, Thomas George 
Fillebrown, Clarence Reynolds 
Fitzpatrick, James 
Flaherty, John 

Flanders, Albert Lewis 
Foley, Peter 

Folsom, George Edwin 
Foltz, Herbert 

Foss, Charles Fred 
Foster, Henry Winslow 
Frame, John Franklin 
Freedman, Louis Henry 
Frost, James Piper 

Frye, Frank Henry 
Fuller, George Samuel Taylor 
Gallivan, Timothy Aloysius 
Galvin, John Edward 
Gardner, Edward Everett 
Gay, Eben 

Geary, James Richard 
Gibbs, John Henry 
Glover, Nathan Holbrook 
Goodwin, Frank 

Goodwin, George Albert - 
Gorman, Timothy Francis 
Grover, Frank Martin 
Guild, Chester, Jr. 
Guinzbury, Henry 

Haley, Robert John 

Hall, Edwin F. 

Hall, Henry Augustus 


Ham, William John 
Harrigan, Joseph Francis 
Harrigan, Timothy Francis 
Hartshorn, Eugene Francis 
Hawthorne, Robert Storer 
Hayden, Rollin T. 

Hayes, James Bernard 
Hennessey, John Luke 
Heyer, Frank Aloysius 
Heyer, William Lawrence 
Hill, Walter Bryant 
Hobbs, Frederic Walden 
Hodgkins, John Franklin 
Holland, Charles Fletcher 
Holman, Frank Chapin 
Hubbard, Eliot 

Jennings, Charles Edwin 
Johnson, Charles Sanford 
Johnson, Henry Augustus 
Jones, Daniel Covel 
Kelley, Arthur Freeman 
Kelliher, John Dennis 
Kingman, Abner 
Kingsbury, Edward Reynolds 
Kingsbury, Henshaw George 
Knowles, Arthur Jacob 
Lapham, William Robert 
Leach, Henry Lowell, Jr. 
Leavitt, William Sanborn 
Lincoln, Leon Girard 
Lobridge, Peter H. 

Lodge, John Thomas 
Lunt, Albert Francis 
Lynch, George Joseph 
Magoon, John Martin 
Mansfield, Frederick Henry 
Maxwell, Edward Richard 
May, George Alden 
McCarthy, Eugene Joseph 
McCarthy, Thomas Joseph 
McCrillis, J. Walter 
McManus, William J. 
Means, Arthur Frederic 
Mehegan, Robert Joseph 
Miller, Frank Lloyd 
Miller, Louis Jobn 
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Misochi, Jacob Joseph 
Mitchell, Edward Courtland, Jr. 
Morrison, Philip 

Morse, William Frederic 
Morse, William Sterne 
Munsell, Albert Henry 
Murphy, Charles Edwin 
Murphy, James Ambrose 
Murphy, Louis Arthur 
Murphy, William Jeremiah 
Murray, George Francis Henry 
Nagle, James Aloysius 
Neilson, William Amasa 
Newcomb, Edward Herbert 
Nickerson, Archibald Stewart 
Nickerson, Stephen Westcott 
Nickerson, Thomas White, Jr. 
O’Brien, Michael Henry 
O’Connor, John Bernard 
O’Neill, Thomas Augustin 
Osgood, Edward Augustus 
Page, Frank Amos 

Palmer, Charles Richard 
Palmer, John Benjamin 
Palmer, William Dudley 
Parker, Charles Albert 
Patten, Arthur Clifford 

Paul, Charles Frederic 
Phelps, William Sewall, Jr. 
Phillips, Thomas Francis 
Pickering, William Henry 
Pierce, Arthur Jackson 
Pierce, George Alfred 
Pomeroy, Joseph Louis 
Pond, William Whiting 
Pope, Benjamin, Jr. 

Pope, Edwin Herbert 

Porter, Harry Gardner 
Porter, John Isley 

Powell, Frank Giles 

Power, Walter Avernel 
Prendergast, Daniel Leroy 
Quinn, Daniel Joseph 
Reynolds, Wm. Manley Saunders 
Rhodes, Albert Whitney 
Rice, George Aloisius 


Rich, Francis Henry 
Ricker, Hazen Everett 
Ripley, Fred Walker 
Roberts, Thomas Henry 
Ross, James F. W. 
Roundy, Franklin Fletcher 
Russell, Duncan 

Sanders, Joseph Warren 
Seaverns, Alexander Henry 
Seavey, Millard Clifton 
Sheean, James Martin 
Shepard, John, Jr. 
Shoninger, Henry 
Skillings, Julius Palmer 
Smith, Charles Glidden 
Smith, Charles Henry 
Smith, Perry Fifield 
Snelling, Washington, Jr. 
Spear, Henry Thomas, Jr. 
Spitz, Asraham Peter 
Spofford, John Edward 
Stanwood, Eben Caldwell 
Stearns, Frank Fisher 
Stoehr, Charles August 
Stone, Mark 

Stott, James David 
Sullivan, Jeremiah James 
Tarbox, Charles Rudolph 
Thompson, James Henry 
Tierney, William Joseph 
Toppan, Francis Herbert. 
Towle, Charles Frank 
Towle, Joseph Frederic 
Wadman, Charles Franklin 
Walbridge, Percy Edgar 
Walker, Guy Carleton 
Wallingford, Ernest Emerick 
Wallis, Levi William ; 
Ward, Arthur S. 

Warren, George Washington, Jr. 
Watkins, Walter Kendall 
Werdworth, Stephen Fred 
Whidden, Bradlee 
Whidden, Eugene Lincoln 
Whitney, Henry Alonzo 
Whitten, Charles Nelson 
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Wigley, William 

Wilber, George Walter 
Wiley, Jesse Sumner 
Williams, Tilton Armstrong 
Williams, Edward Eaton 


“Williams, Frank Jones 


Williams, John Emanuel 
Winchel, Joseph Elias - 
Wolf, Marcus 

Wolfe, Julius 

Woeds, Frank Forrest 
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Zerrahn, Frank Edward 
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Tue school year of 1870 and 71 has been an im- 
portant one in the history of this school. 

From its dark, crowded, unhealthy quarters in 
Mason street it was transferred to the spacious, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated building it now occupies. 
The school organized Oct. 3d, and on account of un- 
avoidable delays in completing so large a structure, 
the dedication of the house was postponed until 
April 19th, 1871. ‘With largely increased numbers, 
and greatly multiplied facilities for profitable instruc- 
tion in the various branches taught in the school, we 
feel assured that it has entered upon a new era of 
progress and usefulness. The laboratory was not 
ready for use until the first week in January, and ac- 
cordingly the class in Chemistry, having completed 
the time allotted to that study, had but little practical 
work in that department. A portion of the time 
allotted to Mineralogy was given to Chemistry, to 
acquaint the class with laboratory work, and thus 
both of these studies failed to receive the attention 
now given them. The present class (about 270) per- 
form experiments under the eye of the special 
teacher of Chemistry and their regular teachers 
twice. a week, and will do so for sixteen weeks, 
thereby gaining not only a knowledge of the elements 
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and their more useful compounds, together with the 
nomenclature of the science, enabling them to read it 
with more or less pleasure, but also by the success 
and failure of their experiments (for here a failure 
teaches more than a careless success), they receive an 
education in patience, watchfulness, and exercise of 
forethought, that will prove invaluable to them 
through life, in the discharge of domestic, social, or 
professional duties. In view of the great labor re- 
quired to teach Chemistry, Mineralogy and Physics, 
the physical exhaustion attendant thereon, and to re- 
lieve the head master from the care and responsi- 
bility of the vast amount of work to be done in the 
laboratory, there seems to be an imperative necessity 
for the appointment of a teacher in this school, 
who is thoroughly competent to teach Chemistry 
and the natural sciences.* In addition to giving 
instruction in the most difficult branches, and 
to the general supervision of the school in all its 
departments, the head master has found time to 
project and initiate, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee of this school, the formation of illustrative | 
cabinets in Mineralogy, Botany, Zodlogy and 
Geology, upon a broad and liberal scale commensu- 
rate with the demands of modern culture, the high 
purposes of the school, the economy and liberality of 
the city. In Botany the herbarium has assumed 
such proportions as to require a separate room with 
cases; press and tables, to be used as a botanical lab- 
oratory. Special thanks are due to Mr. William 
Hidwards, of South Natick, for several valuable con- 


* Miss Bessie J. Capen has been appointed to the position since the above was written. 
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tributions to this department. We are also indebted 
to Prof. Gray and others for interest manifested in 
its complete success. It is intended to make it 
second to none. Miss Katharine Knapp has the im- 
mediate charge of this department, and is justly en- 
titled by zeal and knowledge to the appointment of 
special teacher of Botany and Latin with increase of 
salary. ‘The use of the microscope in the analysis of 
several hundred plants is a valuable education of 
itself, aside from the scientific and esthetic culture 
this branch gives the pupil. In this as in the other 
departments of natural science ample time is given 
to observation and analysis, to learning the methods 
of investigation therein, as well as the general laws 
established and important special results obtained. 

In Zoology Prof. Agassiz has kindly promised to 
furnish a type collection of the animal kingdom 
which shall be unsurpassed in fulness for educational 
purposes, and be free of expense to the city, except 
for cases and other means of preserving the speci- 
mens. ‘This invaluable collection is to be put, in cases 
already making, in the spacious corridors of the second 
story, and properly labelled, that in their moments of 
recreation even the pupils may be surrounded by and 
impressed with the very objects to which the text-books 
direct their thoughts, and be inspired, too, with the 
best thought of the great naturalist. 

During the year Mr. Charles C. Perkins gave sev- 
eral interesting and instructive lectures upon art to 
the whole school. | 

Prof. Hichberg also gave the pupils several clas- 
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sical musical entertainments, of great educational: 
value. | 

The public literary exercises once a month show 
great interest and marked progress in the literature 
of the English and other languages studied in the 
school, and besides their special value contribute 
largely to general culture and refinement of taste. 
Many pupils would be glad to remain a fourth year and 
pursue a higher course of studies than the prescribed 
three years’ course gives them, and with such appli- 
ances for instruction as this school will afford, unsur- 
passed in number and importance, with so comprehen- 
sive a plan of study, so energetically and successfully 
accomplished in the details by the present corps of 
teachers, the wisdom of providing for a_ fourth 
year cannot be questioned. German, Latin and 
Book-keeping are now the only elective studies. 
Might not pupils showing fondness and special abil- 
ity for any one of the studies of the course be allowed 
to elect such study for further pursuit, in addition to 
completing the prescribed course? No opportunity 
for higher attainment need then be wanting. 

It ought to be a matter of congratulation to all in- 
terested in the progress of this school, that notwith- 
standing the full programme is so carefully carried 
out in its minutest details, the health of the pupils is 
held of the first consequence, your committee beliey- 
ing that no education, however perfect and broad, can 
compensate for loss of health in gaining such an edu- 
cation. This spirit prevails in the different depart- 

ments; physical exercise, verftilation, and general care 
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of health and means of preserving it, are to take pre- 
cedence of all other work. 

It is a maxim often repeated in the Normal class, 
that the health of their pupils is their first care; and 
to teach them how to take care of it themselves, their 
first duty. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The Training School has’ been removed from 
Somerset street to the new building on West New- 
ton street, where the Normal class can be accommo- 
dated, and a model school of the six Primary grades 
and a room for an illustrative Grammar School have 
been provided for in the plan of the building. The 
class under the immediate supervision of Miss Stick- 
ney numbered forty-five, of whom fourteen graduated. 
The delays in forming a Primary class in this district 
greatly impeded the progress of the school. In 
Somerset street pupils were admitted from all con- 
_ venient sections of the city, and no complaints were 
made against the model school. 

It is difficult to understand why an illustrative 
school cannot exist in one quarter of the city as well 
as In another, and as a model school is the necessary 
accompaniment of the normal element, and a prac- 
tising school completes the idea of a Normal School, 
fully organized, it is difficult to see where such illus- 
trative school can be more conveniently and econom- 
ically established than in the building on West New- 
ton street. It was planned with especial reference to 
the formation of Primary and Grammar classes for 
- the benefit of the Normal class. That the organiza- 
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tion of the Normal Department may be complete in 
its greatest usefulness, it will be necessary for the 
Board to provide for the formation of such model 
schools. At present the course of the school con- 
templates a separate, thorough High School educa- 
tion, as the best foundation for an accomplished 
teacher. Then a fourth year supplementing that 
course, with two or three higher branches, including 
Mental Philosophy and Logic, together with a re- 
view of the studies taught in all our schools and 
methods of instruction, general management of 
school, observation and practice under the eye of a 
competent critic, with discussion upon school topics. 
Last year the class received instruction in part 
from the head master, and several of the teachers in 
their special departments, in addition to the able in- 
struction and supervision of Miss Stickney and Miss 
Stetson; Prof. Munroe, Prof. Mason and Prof. Bar- 
tholomew also aiding in their several branches. 
There are thirty teachers connected with the High 
and Normal School; — having each a special branch 
to teach, for which there is supposed to exist an in- 
dividual preference, by natural ability or special 


taste. The classes are so organized that these teachers 


have ample time to instruct the Normal class in re- 
viewing their particular branches, with reference to 
gaining knowledge therein and the best methods of 
teaching the same. With such an array of teaching 
force, and such appliances, of laboratory, scientific 
apparatus, illustrative cabinets of the natural sciences, 
and all under the inspiration of an entire system of 
education, can it be imagined that the city needs a 
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separate Normal School, or that a separate school 
could be so furnished forth, with all the surroundings 
for a broad and liberal culture and special training 
for teachers? The best teaching is Normal teaching. 
We pay the best salaries for the High School 
teachers, and secure the best teaching for the salary 
paid, and after having received a separate three or 
four years’ course in the High School under the 
ablest instruction, those wishing to teach can take a 
fourth or fifth year under teachers particularly skilled 
in the branches they teach, and also give particular 
attention to the theory and practice of teaching, under 
the ablest supervision. It is also to be noticed that 
teachers thus preparing to give a few lessons, from 
ten to twenty-five, in the special branches, to the 
Normal class, thereby become more valuable teachers 
in the High School department, raising the standard 
of excellence of the whole school. 

Were no: obstructions thrown in the way of per- 
fecting the present organization, it would seem that 
nothing would be wanting to realize the idea of the 
normal element of education. 

We have fifty or a hundred a falas to each va- 
cancy now, plainly showing that it is not quantity, 
_ but QuALITY of teachers that is needed. By the pres- 
ent plan, a higher education is obtained, more ob- 
servation and more practice. Pupils would be more 
likely to remain a fourth year under the same in- 
fluences to complete their education as teachers were 
the Normal course to supplement their High School 
course and were they assured, if successful, of obtain- 
ing a situation in our schools. It is very desirable 
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that the present plan be cordially supported by the 
Board, or else an entire and immediate separation be 
made. Hconomy and efficiency are both secured in 
the highest degree possible by the present plan. 
The tendency of a separate school would be to make 
a short road to the profession of teacher for those 
who think teaching a pleasant, profitable, and, for 
many reasons, a desirable way of avoiding other 
equally honorable labor, giving them a better position 
in society. Others, thinking all work should be 
avoided, would like to graduate at a High School, 
where those whose circumstances and capacity lead 
them to become teachers may not be educated at the 
same institution. A school for the people and sup- 
ported by the people should favor neither class, but 
provide the best advantages equally for all. This is 
done by the present proposed organization. 


“REPORT OF TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


*'The number in the class at the beginning of the 
year was forty-four (44), one was added in January, 
making the total number forty-five (45). Of these, 
eleven left before the expiration of the first four 
months, and eighteen more before the end of the year, 
leaving sixteen to complete the school course. Of 
these, fourteen merited recommendation as teachers. 
Seven were graduates from the other departments, 
and received the Diploma for the High and Training 
School and seven (two non-residents, two who did 
not complete the senior course, and three educated 
elsewhere) took written statements as heretofore. Of 
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those who left before the end of the year, seven did so 
to engage temporarily or permanently in teaching. 

“The occasions of loss besides these were some- 
what varied, but most could be reduced to a disap- 
pointment in the practical value of the work. 

“The reasons for this were in part the delay in es- 
tablishing the school for practice and observation; 
the few facilities for getting practical work, and the 
failure to maintain rank in Mental Philosophy and 
Logic, the former reasons cutting off some of the 
best and the latter many of the inferior scholars. 

“The Practice School was not gathered until 
November, and was not organized till January. The 
numbers gradually rose from six to fifty-seven in the 
six Primary grades. Miss B. W. Hintz was trans- 
ferred in January from the Lincoln District to the 
principalship of the School for Practice. 

“From that time the course was pursued with 

vigor, and notwithstanding many minor difficulties 
the success was all that could be expected and the 
feeling of disappointment sensibly diminished. 

“The new programme gives two hours to High 
School work and the review of some Grammar School 
studies, leaving but the three hours of fifty minutes 
each (two and one half complete hours) to all dis- 
tinctively normal training. This divided among 
Practice, Methods of Teaching in all Primary Sub- 
jects, including Principles, Theories and Methods of 
Education, Object Lessons in all departments of 
Natural Science, School Discipline, Drawing, Mu- » 
sic, and Physical Training, gives opportunity for 
only superficial training in any. While I value all 
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that is added or proposed for addition, I feel com- 
pelled to speak of the work of vate year as in this 
respect unsatisfactory. 


*J.H. STICKNEY, 
“Supt of Training Class.” 


SENIOR CLASS. 


TRIGONOMETRY EXAMINATION, 1871. 


I. Required the altitude of an inaccessible object above a hori- 
zontal plane, the angles of elevation of the object from two points 
of the plane 975 yards apart, and situated in the same vertical 
plane with the object, being 15° 36’ and 27° 29’. 

II. Required the horizontal distance of an inaccessible object, 
the following measurements being given : — 


@ 


AB = 600; A 57° 35’; B 64° 51’. 


A at) 


III. Represent by a figure, all the functions of an are of 130°. 

IV. Define logarithms. What is the complement of a log- 
arithm ? 

V. Prove that in any plane triangle, the sum of any two sides 
is to their difference as the tangent of half the sum of the opposite 
angles is to the tangent of half their difference. 


PHILOSOPHY EXAMINATION. 


I. Define Specific Gravity. Tell how it is found for solids 
whose specific gravity is greater than unity. 

II. State the laws of the pendulum. 

III. Describe the Hydrostatic Press, and give its law. 

IV. What is the difference in construction between the con- 
densing and exhausting pumps? 
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V. The flash of a cannon is seen five seconds before the Be 
is heard ; how far off is it? 

VI. Define Heat. 

VII. Define Conduction, Convection, and Radiation. 

VIII. Define Latent Heat — Sensible Heat. 

IX. Name law or laws common to heat and light. 

X. Name the different kinds of mirrors, and illustrate the 
images formed by a concave mirror, the object occupying different 
positions on the principal axis. 

XI. Name the principal lenses and give their forms. 

XII. Name the principal laws of electricity. 

XII. Distinguish between Frictional and Galvanic electricity. 

XIV. Distinguish between a battery of intensity and one of 
quantity. 

XV. Upon what fact does the efficiency of the electric telegraph 
depend? 


HISTORY EXAMINATION. 


I. What were the most noted cities of antiquity. What was 
their most important colony? What were their chief sources of 
wealth? 

II. What was the Ostracism? Why was it established? What 
distinguished men were banished by it? 

III. What caused the political disunion of the Greeks, and 
what gave them unity? 

IV. What were the chief concessions made by the Romans for 
the benefit of the plebeians? 

V. Give briefly the important events of the fourth century after 
Christ. 

VI. Mention some of the immediate and remote effects of the 
events of the reign of John of England. 

VII. Mention the principal writers in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and for what they were noted. 

VIL. Give the causes of the downfall of the Stuarts. 

IX. State the influence which Cromwell had on the English na- | 
tion. 

X. What is the present form of the English government? 

XI. Name one of the Salic laws. 
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XII. Give a brief account of the reign of Henry IV. of France. 

XII. State the chief causes of the French revolution. 

XIV. Give briefly the history of France during the time of 
Napoleon I. 


XV. What is the present condition of France, May 23, 1871? 


ASTRONOMY EXAMINATION. 


I. What are secondary planets? Mention one. 

II. Define Declination, Longitude, and Meridian. 

III. The sidereal period of Venus is 224 days; find the sy- 
nodic. 

IV. How many degrees wide is the circle of perpetual: appari- 
tion for any place? 

V. Why are solar days longer than sidereal? 

VI. Draw and explain a diagram illustrating the motions of the 
inferior planets. 

VII. If the meridian altitude of a star in New York is 30°, 
what is its declination? 

VIII. Why is twilight longer in the higher latitudes? 

1X. What is a lunar eclipse? <A solar? 

X. Why must there be at least two eclipses in a year? 


GEOLOGY EXAMINATION. 


I. Name the agencies which produce geological changes. 

II. Give the proofs of the internal heat of the earth. 

UI. Define rock, and distinguish between stratified and un- 
stratified rocks. 

IV. Define out-crop — fault — unconformable — as used in 
Geology. 
Vv. From what were the materials of the earliest stratified rocks 
obtained ? | 

VI. Define each of the three kinds of rocks, and give an ex- 
ample of each. 

VII. Give the composition of granite. 

VIII. Define fossil. State the value of these to the geologist. 

IX. Name the series of fossiliferous rocks, beginning with the 
lowest, and the fossils which characterize each. 

X. What is drift? What is its extent? 
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FRENCH. 


I. Translate into idiomatic French : — 
(1.) We should make allowance. 
(2.) What is your opinion? 
(3.) Hush! here she is! 
(4.) What’s the news? < 
(5.) What’s to be done? 

II. Translate, “Lady Sneerwell, Nay, now you are severe; 
for I dare swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard you were 
here. But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin done, that you should 
avoid him so?” . 

** Maria. Oh, he has done nothing; but ’tis for what he has 
said ; his conversation is a perpetual libel on all his acquaintance.” 

III. Translate : — 

(1.) This lesson is to be written. 

(2.) You must study much if you wish to learn. 
(3.) I have just written a letter. 

(4.) Come and see me to-morrow. 

IV. Mrs. 8S presents her compliments to Miss B 
will be at home Thursday evening at eight o’clock. 
Dated July 6, 1871. 

V. Present subjunctive of Pouvoir and Faire. 

VI. Correct :— 

(1.) Il me faut d’aller dans la campagne. 
(2.) Il est facile pour moi a faire ce chose. 

VII. Translate: ‘* Nay, egad, it’s true; I back him at a rebus 
or at acharade against the best rhymer in the kingdom. Has 
your ladyship heard the epigram he wrote, last week, on Lady 
Frizzle’s feather catching fire? Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the 
charade you made, last night, extempore, at Mrs. Trowzil’s - 
versazione. Come, now: your first is the name of a fish, your 
second a great naval commander, and —” 

VIII. Translate: Alceste (se levant brusquement). 

Moi, votre ami! rayez cela de vos papiers. 

J’ai fait jusques-ici profession de l’étre ; 

Mais, aprés ce qu’en vous je viens de voir paraitre, 
Je vous déclare ne que je ne le suis plus, 

Et ne veux nulle place en des coours corrumpus. 


, and 
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IX. Translate: ‘‘ Les voila partis; tant mieux! . . . 
Je n’ai de bonheur que quand je suis seul.” 

‘¢ Quelle triste condition! vivre ainsi chez les autres, et comme 
par charité, c’est vraiment insupportable quand on a du ceur; 
encore, si M. Dumolard, en m’élevant avec son fils, m’avait mis 
sur le méme pied que lui. . . . II le dit bien, mais ce sont de 
belles paroles.” 

X. Pronunciation. 


GERMAN. 


I. Translate into English : — 

‘‘ Sie hielten, sie saszen ab, Pfahle wurden eingeschlagen, um die 
Pferde zu befestigen, eine Geschaftigkeit begann fur Mann und 
Ross. Ich konnte nicht alles verfolgen, denn schon war es dunkel 
geworden, und mehr in meiner Nahe zogen noch andere Dinge 
meine Aufmerksamkeit auf sich. Die Soldaten, die sich durch 
das Holz zertreut hatten, kamen mit Reisigbiindeln, die sie 
auf dem Platze zuzammentrugen, den die andern mit Steinen 
umgranzt hatten.” 

II. State, of each pronoun in these lines, the class and case. 

III. Give the whole declension of Pfdhle, Mann and Soldaten. 

IV. Give the principal parts of all the strong and irregular 
verbs occurring in the given text. 

V. State the first person, singular indicative of all tenses of 
the verb from which hielten is taken, in the passive voice. 

VI. Deciine the pronoun which is translated by my. 

- VII. What is the normal order of words in a dependent sen- 
tence? 

VIII. Take a sentence from the text as illustration to VII. 

IX. State the co-ordinative conjunctions found in the text. 

. Translate into German : — 
The man sat on his horse. 
There were no stones carried to the place. 
When he had fastened your horse, he came to me. 
I scattered the wood which was in the bundle. 


LATIN. 


I, Give an outline of the selection you have read from Ovid. 
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II. Translate the following passages, and parse the words in 
italics : — 
‘*¢ Si potes hic saltem monitis parere parentis, 
Parce, puer, stimulis; et fortius utere loris.” 
III. ‘* Hic situs est Phaethon, currus auriga paterni: 
Quem sinon tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 
IV. Give a brief sketch of the life and works of Virgil. 
V. Translate the following selections : — 
‘¢ Pastor Aristzeus, fugiens Peneia Tempe, 
Amissis, ut fama, apibus morboque fameque. 
Tristis ad extremi sacrum caput adstitit amnis, 
_ Multa querens, atque hac affatus voce parentem: ” 
VI. ‘* Jamque pedem referens casus evaserat omnes, 

Redditaque Eurydice superas veniebat ad auras, 

Cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 

Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Manes.” 

VII. ‘Quid faceret? quo se rapta bis conjuge ferret? 

Quo fletu Manes, qua Numina voce moveret? 

Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine menses 

Flevisse.” 

Explain the use of the moods in the above. 

VIII. Mention some of the most common uses of the subjunc- 
tive mood. 

IX. Translate the following into Latin: — 

‘*Philomela moans all night and sitting on a bough, re- 
peats her mournful song and fills the place with her sad 
lamentations.” 

X. Scan the lines given in Question III. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
LITERATURE. 


I. Give the names of the nine muses. Which presided over 
Epic Poetry? Dancing? Astronomy? 

II. Who is the author of each of the following quotations? 

‘¢ Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 

‘¢The almighty dollar.” 

‘¢ Then none was for a party.” 

‘¢ Through the still lapse of ages.” 
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‘Their palaces were houses not made with hands, their diadems 
crowns of glory which should never fade away.” 

‘¢ Fair as a star when only one is shining in the sky.” 

‘*The gay will laugh when thou art gone.” 

*¢ My noon-day walks he shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend.” 

‘¢ Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed.” 

‘‘'The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

III. Name a class of poetry and a kind of metre, and give an 
example of each. 

IV. Quote lines from Bryant and from Wordsworth. 

V. In what departments of literature does Macaulay excel? 
Make quotations to illustrate. | 

VI. Give your opinion of Wordsworth. 

VIL. Assign some reasons for the great popularity of Gray’s 
Elegy. 

VIII. Compare Addison and Irving. 

IX. Explain the first stanza of Gray’s Elegy. 

X. Name four authors you have studied, and classify the selec 
tions read. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


I. Name the circulatory organs. 

II. Explain the reduction of food to chyme. 

Ill. Where is the special seat of each of the five senses? 

IV. Name the principal points of difference between veins and 
arteries. 

V. Where is the larynx? liver? lungs? 

VI. Name the most important kinds of joints, and give illus- 
trations. 

VII. Name the bones of the extremeties. 

VIII. State some of the injurious effects of tight-dressing. 

IX. Give the structure of the skin. 

X. Give the position and extent of the spinal cord, and the 
number of spinal nerves. 


ZOOLOGY. 


I. Name the great sub-divisions of the animal kingdom. 
12 
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Ii. Upon what differences are mammals and birds divided into 
orders ? 

III. Describe the anterior extremities of the Cheiroptera. 

IV. Give the characteristics of the order Pachydermata, and 
name several animals of the order. 

V. Define Plantigrada, — Digitigrada, — Amphibia, — Insecti- 
vora, — Cheiroptera. Give an example of each. 

VI. Name the chief physical characteristics by which man is 
distinguished from lower animals. 

VII. Speak of several characteristic points in the structure of 
the Carnivora. 

VIII. Give the full zoological relations of the grizzly bear and 
dromedary, and the class and order of the seal, the emu, and the 
rhinoceros. 

IX. Describe the digestive apparatus of the Ruminants. 

X. Name several birds noted for plumage, and several noted 
for flight. State the order to which each belongs. 


GEOMETRY. 


I. Define a plane angle. 


II. Prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to 
two right angles. 

III. Define trapezoid, and give rule for finding the area. 

IV. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle equal 70° 
each; required the magnitude of the external angles formed by 
producing sides beyond the vertex. 

V. Define ratio and proportion. 
~ VI. Prove that the angle at the centre of a circle is twice that 
at the circumference subtended by the same are. 

VII. Define secant and tangent. 

Vt. The area of a circle equals what? Proof. 

IX. Find the diagonal of a square whose area equals that of a 
rectangle 16 inches by 25 inches. 

X. Prove that the square on the hypothneuse equals the sum 
of the squares on the other two sides. 


FRENCH. 


I. Give the day of the week, day of the month, the year (in 
words), also time of day at the present moment. 
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II. Translate: There is no bread, but we shall have good wine 
and apples enough. 

III. Give first person sing. and plural, pres. indicative of appeler. 

‘¢ second person plural, pres. indicative of faire. 
‘¢ first person plural, compound of pres. indicative of 
aller. 

IV. Give the feminine plural of following adjectives: doux, 
frais, attentif, nouveau, blanc; the ado of the following nouns: 
cil, bijou, ciseau, jeu. 

V. My dear Mary:—I am going to Roxbury to-morrow. Will 
you accompany me? 

Your friend, 


Louise Harris. 

VI. Boston, Monday, June 10, 1871. 

Have you ripe pears? No, sir; the pears are not yet ripe, but 
we have ripe cherries ; will you have some? Yes, give me some. 

VII. Correct the errors in the following sentences : — 

Voici des belle fleurs. 

Je ne connais pas la femme 4 la mére dont vous avez écrit. 

Elle a allé 4 France et sa frére a venu 4 Boston. 

VIII. Give the pres. indic. of dire. 

Se eh ‘“ \ subj. Oban: 

Translate the following sentence : — 

IX. ‘Le jour de cette féte étant venu, on voit arriver Léonard, 
portant un instrument tout a fait inconnu, qu’il avait inventé et 
confectionné lui-méme. Cétait une espéce de lyre, ayant la forme 
d’un créne de cheval. Chacun l’examina avec une curiosité 
qu’accompagnaient quelques furtifs sourires ; mais quand, son tour 
venu, Léonard toucha de cet instrument, on ne rit plus.” 

_X. Pronunciation. 


LATIN. 


Translate the following selections from the Aneid, and parse 
the words indicated in each : — 
I. ‘* Talia flammato secum dea corde volutans, 
Nimborum in patriam, loca foeta furentibus austris, 
/EKoliam venit.” 
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II. “ Ad quem tum Juno supplex his vocibus usa est: 
/Hole, (namque tibi divum pater atque hominum rex 
Et mulcere dedit fluctus, et tollere vento,) : 
Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat equor.” 
III.. “‘ Vina, bonus que deinde cadis onerarat Acestes 
Littore Trinacrio, dederatque abeuntibus heros, 
Dividit.” 
IV. **‘ Revocate animos, meestumque timorem 
Mittite ; forsan et heec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
V. * Atque illum tales jactantem pectore curas 
Tristior, et pee oculos suffusa pagal 
Alloquitur Venus.” . 
VI. Give the principal parts of the following verbs: volvit, 
Srangitur, mittite, vivere. 
VII. Mention an English derivative from the third stem of 
each. 
VIII. Explain and illustrate the use of the Ablative Absolute. 
IX. Explain the construction of the Oratio Obliqua. 
X. What case is required by the Latin idiom, for the words in 
italics, in the following sentence : — 
She has a sister, a woman of great beauty, who has lived in 
Rome many years. 


GERMAN. 


I. Translate into English ; — 

‘* Der einsame Engel auf der Alpenspitze fand plotzlich sein Ohr 
von andern Lauten beriihrt. Es war ein leises tiefschmerzliches 
-Weinen und Platschern in nachster Nahe; und wie er aufstand 
und hinter die Klippe trat, von welcher der Ton herkam, da fand 
er in weisze Schleier gewickelt ein junges Quellchen bitterlich 
_ weinend am Boden liegen.” 

II. Give the third person sing. indic. in all tenses of the verb 
from which kam is taken. 

III. Give the whole of the past indic. and cree of the 
verb from which trat is taken. 

IV. Give the principal parts of all the strong and irregular 
verbs found in the given text. 


i a 
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V. Translate into German: The poor boy was ill. The good 
child was loved. 

VI. Which adjectives appear in the text in the strong declen- 
sion, and in what gender, number, and case? 

VII. Which words of the text are governed by prepostticns: 
and in what case is each of them found? 

VIII. Translate into English: Ich habe die Schneegipfel der 
Urgebirge umspiilen diirfen. | 

IX. When and how can the arrangement of a principal declara- 
tive sentence be inverted? 

X. Translate into German: — 

The little spring was found behind the cliff. A low tone 
touched the ear of the angel. He had stepped upon the Alpine 
peak. He wrapped the little spring in a white veil. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
CHEMISTRY EXAMINATION. 


I. Of what does Chemistry treat? 

II. Define Chemical Affinity and Chemical Equivalent. 

III. What is an acid? Name the acids you think most use- 
ful, and why? 

IV. How is illuminating gas made, and what is it? 

V. State the composition of H O; proportions — tests. 

VI. State some of the chemical products from the ignition of a 
match. 

VII. In what kind of kettles would you make pickles and pre- 
serves, and why? 

VIII. What is Fermentation ? Two principal BUAEOeS How 
can it be hastened, retarded, or checked ? 

~ IX. Give the chemistry of Soap; manufacture, and state why it 
cleanses ? 

X. Explain Bread-making. 


MINERALOGY EXAMINATION. 


I. What is a Mineral? 
If. What is the difference between a Metal and a Mineral? 
What between a Mineral and a Plant? 
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III. Classify the thirteen primary forms of minerals, giving 
the names and systems to which they belong. 

IV. Describe fully any mineral with which you are acquainted. 

V. Name all the minerals you can identify at sight. 


RHETORIC EXAMINATION. 


I. What do you mean by style, in composition? 
II. What is a figure of speech? 
III. Give a sentence in which light is used in its literal sense, 
) and one in which it is used figuratively. 

IV. What figure in the following : — 

‘Man, thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 
~V. What figure in: — 

‘¢ As are our hearts, our way is one.” 

VI. Ifyou should hear Emerson’s style described as epigram- 
matic, what idea would that term express to you ? 

VII. Express in a few words the difference between allegory 
and fable, and refer to an example of each. 

VIII. What error in the use of figures in the following : — 

“There is not a single view of human nature, which is not 
suflicient to extinguish the seeds of pride.” 

IX. State the difference between climax and anti-climax. 

X. In Coleridge’s Hymn to Mont Blanc, what figure or figures 
in the line: — 

‘¢ Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale!” 

XI. Whatis alliteration? 

XII. What figure in the following : — 

‘< There were fifty sail in the harbor”? 

XII. What figure in: — 

“The pen is mightier than the sword” ? 

XIV. What do you mean bya verbose style? An ornate? 
A. concise? 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION. 


I. Define Coefficient, and Exponent, and give examples of 
each. | | 


Ue rind value of @ 
III. Divide a'—b° by a2—v’. 
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IV. Find G. C. D. and ZL. C. M. of at—a? b? and at—bd‘. 
V.5 8 w2 
aah By el 


tall ese Find values of x and y. 

a 11 { 

VI. Separate a into two parts, so that if the first be divided by 

m, and the second by n, the quotients shall be equal. Make rule 
and example, and apply the rule. 


a—bd’ 
VIL. ane what, when a and Db are equal? 
AA O 
oe 
VIII. Meaning o B’O’O: 


IX. Define Equation of ist degree,— pure quadratic, and 
affected quadratic. 
5 wv? — 24 


oe — oS Find value of 2. 


BOTANY EXAMINATION. 


I. Distinguish between Plants and Animals. 

II. What are the characteristics of an Exogenous plant? Of 
an Endogenous? 

Ill. Name all the different parts of a flower, and indicate the 
essential ones. 

IV. Draw a pinnately and a palmately, five lobed-leaf. 

V. Describe Germination. 

VI. Define Stipule, Petiole, and Raceme. 

VII. Explain the formation of the fruits, strawberry, rey kak 
and blackberry. 

VIII. What are the chemical elements necessary to the growth 
of a plant, and whence obtained? 


IX. 
xX : Analysis of two plants. 


LATIN. 


I. Write a table showing the terminations of all the declensions 
in the singular number. 

Ii. Decline the adjective omnis. 

II. Decline qui. 
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IV. Compare bonus, altus, major. 

VY. What parts of a verb are formed from the second stem? 

VI. What are the terminations of the present indicative active 
of each conjugation? 

VII. What is a deponent verb? 

VIII. Translate the following : — 

‘‘Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, quarum unam incolunt 
Belge, aliam Aquitani, tertiam Galli.” } 

pact the following sentences into Latin :-— 
IX. |} There is a road through the fields. 
xX. When the consul’s arrival had been announced, Aquileia 
was assailed by the seventh legion. 


GERMAN. 


I. Translate into English. 

Die Mutter hatte im Dunkeln sogleich nach der Wiege greifen 
wollen, allein da sie dieselbe nicht mehr an Ort und Stelle fand, so 
meinte sie, der Vater habe das Kind sammt der Wiege schon in 
Sicherheit gebracht. Sie war nun blosz darauf bedacht, die tibrigen 
Kinder zu retten. 

II. Give the full declension of the definite article. 

III. Give the present indicative of meinen in full. 

IV. Give the first person, singular indicative in all tenses from 
which fand is taken. 

V. What are the principal parts of all the strong verbs found 
in the given text? 

VI. Which words in the given text are prepositions? 

VIL. For what do the words im and darauf stand? 

VIII. Which words of the text appear as subjects of their re- 
spective sentences? 

IX. Translate into German :— 

The child has found the father. 

He brought the cradle in safety. 

She will save the children. 


te ne | 
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REPORT OF EXAMINATIONS, 1870 —1871. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Study. Ay. per cent. of correct answers. No. examined 
Trigonometry . ; f ; 91 97 
‘Philosophy . : : : : 87 97 
History - : : ; ‘ $l 98 
Astronomy . : A , : 81 92 
Geology . : : ; ; 88 93 
French : : : : ‘ 90 91 
German. : f : : 78 9 
Latin : ; : : : 89 16 
Drawing. ; ; : : 80 93 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Literature . : - - - 85— 156 
Physiology . 5 ‘ : - 86— 141 
Zoology . : : : : 89-+- 129 
Geometry . ; : ; : 74— 126 
French ; : ; : -  85— 129 
Latin ‘ ; : : : 84-- 23 
German : : : : . 80— 18 
Drawing . : : : : 86-+- alt 20 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Chemistry . : - - - 83-+ ; 226 
Mineralogy . : : : : 80+- 219 
Rhetoric . . ; : : 83— 218 
Algebra. : Pa A 78— - 215 
Botany 4 : : : : 84. 203 
Latin : . ; : : 83— 51 
German. : ; , : 75— 49 | 
Drawing. : : : : 86— 198 


Five hundred and ninety-six scholars were registered during the 
year ; two hundred and eighteen of whom were received from the 
Grammar Schools. Two hundred and twenty-nine were dis- 


charged. ‘The largest number present at any one time was five 
13 
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hundred and fifty-seven, Nov. 17. The largest average attend- 
ance for any one month was five hundred and forty-eight, Nov. 
1870; and the average attendance for the year was four hundred 
and eighty-nine. The average number belonging to the school 
was five hundred and nineteen, and the average per cent. of at- 
tendance ninety-four. 


WARREN H. CUDWORTH, 


Chairman. 


October, 1871. 
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Number admitted to the Girls’ High and Normal School, from different 
schools, in each year, from September, 1852, to September, 1871, inclusive. 


cipal shelters! S Aires Seed aie eatin ee ; 
aia alae] galeiel §| 3] =] ¢/ g] gigi] a]ai aia] _f¢ 
Bees |S ieis) Sissies) Ss) sii) 8] #).3) 3) 51818) Ee) | s 
. C | ;oO @ '@O | |c wo wD (ea) [oe) oO co co (oa) Co (ea) [e) (ea) [o) 

mii val nll al ta ml rel aA] A] A] A] mi mfr} a) BR 
maces Siete) cts | 4t 4) 818). O) ab 4) 6 eet eb Bl oe} gh 4) tol $4 
Bigelow. ...| 9/10] 7| 7] 9| 4| 8| 11] 4] 10] 12/ 7| 6] 7{- 5) 3] 10] 8] . 187 
TSGWMMTLCIECE select) ect icelnenioes Heian Glo Bl 24) 2° Op al“ bP Ste 8h 41. 48 
Bowdoin ...| 14/13/14] 7|14/12/17| 13] 10] 18] 16} 10} 8| 16} 16] 12] 9! 17] 19] 16| 271 


BsOVIstON ers 6 siete fe Ly lene Si Aieaieeeo oy [s of) clea (ue Wy of of) whew ve [14 


Chapman ...j| 8] 3} 4) 56) 9} 4) 4; 12) 7| 1} 7] 8} 6) 11] 5} 12) 5) 11} 11] 8 141 
Rss shoe del sf) | oe hehaline feedlot «| «| tow | etenf ae eh 4 ape 39 
PG AaO Ta ses meres eile: |i >: Ine: jretiie Meanie: ete loc |te| Neal ofl ce SA ited eaceal ME 
RCAC E Sie hs fis lie | o fal efhrteemin bere teh ek at asl eh ce bom «© fb Oh lhe & 
PME eert «iis fs) ole le De Uhaommete | obost «|r ef ef «) eh: OL Of 14 


DmenGle s <s |  2|-2|.4| 6) 4) SP Si Sie Seer oe Ps 


or 
=) 


MIVGECLUMe aire! «(ci tie | 6 ly jie | alleeil) coehivemeLore 9) 20) 16ie 21) 28) 191 15) °261 20) 38), 234 
SEMEDORY aks |. pete Leteamiee Ty ete h vel ela oboe} CQI er 8 
aC U re oni eel teriper |) sults |s lb ot Meet meeOIMRe ima (eet ef! esi ar tent kiaverkwe |e ¢ 1 
Franklin ...{| 8) 4] 7) 9} 5/12/10) 20] 13] 14) 18} 17) 12) 10] 17) 19| 17) 24] 26] 23) 280 


Gibson or Oy By, @: ® * e ° e ® ° . . ° . 7 ° e ° ° ° . ° 


~ 


Hancock ...)| 4] 5} 2} 6/13) 9} 8] 13) 12) 8] 16] 9} 10) 12]. 9} 9} 7] 18] 12] 19] 196 


PIACPISOE Seer ec liLeal sti ne iice [ie lcehie emer iMttentn tet wt ee te atittrar | ceri tet tic dt Wi Gos fib atte 2 
North Johnson BRO LGIE cries tuesl\ oy low petiae tmeree eae all ter ae art) oie ah [llc Nimerchentet wel ire ame aed g 
Re MOMS OTT ie FeO elite nec tce! loan ota hermmeneten tameniia ras | erie cen|ente tt ire : 5 


APRON COR ee ericel st) alo LL Li) Si A tiem One at. Glee Lic 5b Sia eo IAs 


MOG UMneMemrete ce Wis) |cotie Ne iretlascti ol (ici) otto’ ete Mmree le cendan shaten|) teri Ne | Lales Gl als 
Sees Cetra tes tots |e Lote hs | sh lk! he ee tee eet OL at (Sy) eb Toh 16r” “O5 
Lyman ..../| 4/11) 5; 10} 3) 2) 3) 1) 4) 3| 2) 4) 4) 3) 2) 4) 5) 2) 2) 6 79 
eee ett OT ab a ot sills eit ah a Th a fees fe be Peak = [rete ) ohe eee 9 
ROG) pt elie dale lehel «ta (laf afoet ef et sd ape hoe hk Tear 8 
MaTIOn.s « « ee enieer dis etetiw le = . ° 7 . < . - ; A 3 3 
ERMA? ol) 5) benlie)'| venl-sltet|, cabins Mee eatuis fine fos |e + USP eslel6le 12] 39 


ec Sl oei Nolo Per WoW st fuse Ines te Wolsey ello epee lyre fiienl etre | uh 3 
POEs els | ols dedied tof ef tot «| st ef ied of. op of «|. £6) 23 
SHUT MC METER n et | oe ite {© hei of [due |) ec | at edeee | aby ei! wet 4a | LO]. 19) 35 
Wells. . .. .{| 13} 6| 4) 14| 6] 6] 7| 16} 8] 12} 7} 8] 6} 4) 14/ 11} 10) 11] 10) 8 181 
Winthrop. . .| 8| 4/ 3] 18|11/14/10| 14) 21) 22) 24) 17| 14; 10} 17] 18) 16) 17} 17) 26) 301 
Other sources . | 21/12/15] 22/12/13/13} 21] 14] 27) 31) 35) 65} 53) 67| 45) 89/ 99) 74) 51) 779 


Total . . . |104/89/73)105|92 89/95| 144 119} 155} 157) 155 | 168 | 165 | 197 )171)| 205/273) 294 301)3151 


| 


Graduated . .| 28)23/23 58 


25|30)28|39| 57| 46 


59| 62| BT| 39 


Became Teachers, 693. 
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Appointments of Teachers from the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
in each School District, from 1852, to September 1, 1871. 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS. High. Grammar.| Primary. | Total. 


Girls, High and Normal ........e-s 19 5 24 
AASB SEEM rei. Sn bc ee 6 oe wie wt 6 eae ele 7 8 15 
IGM ME Tale! o.10 6. « 0, 10. 0: a ho 10 pe 0) dts) enw Me he 14 18 32 
PROMI cts 0 6 +e 5c 6 « ole we ef ete ene jstie 18 1 19 
TAOMMI UE reRia alts os ie es 2.9 je, ¢ im ea ole | «his fe 6 9 15 
RPUMMRT CEI 61's ie oo aie 1e aldudie Derwke PeLeibis ies 17 16 33 
PERIEIMCE sfc as 2 bs 0 © 'p 6 & 0 he oie fel] eis wie te ue 10 10 20 
RIRUHIBI is tbs 6 b+ % © o « lace ete lebedly [els wells fh Weep 20 35 
SPOMEIRE Wis heys. 60s 6 00.0 cette wtelede ote iae (6 eneqie > he rete is 1 1 
MOOR TOOI ns 6s 5 6 ns ie mie olwlebeeteil ire lel ets te 1 hips cleo Site 1 
ered and Fverett «6 ve (xe) apetade ie uets,) Shs eee 48 14 62 
DRIMDRB das wee > 5. 0\'a.b i6 fe fo lr deta teal fe le bhebiens 14 12 26 
MORAL e'i0 ‘e689 0 ie se elo) o ROU pee pe ltell Bele, & Wein 19 8 27 
BEBO C 6 05. 6 e's 4, iw. |e 16 fo ase mie oe helene veligde.ge 14 12 26 
BIMGR citc.0\ 0 6,10 w'6 | @ifevtowal tmp meee besa Wiiet fe de tes ib pia’ few ottetis pi 
A EODCO: ec 15's 6 tele he i6 louse eth ce le mule sts) tole 18 21 39 
BRUNEI) Ars ie ob 0-5. ele te iol dofielictateliaae | Ulelfeliets nd 7 15 22 
MMPRTIATL hs 6 oN jos.» fn tetle eee ueiedeneie leila whcased 3 uk 

VOW Cei'<. nb) 0.0 0) (e abelfe deca hees Vedetaitie tactameente 5 8 

PSOECKORE he cc. sc lope lacie feel hee) ole wear ti iiee telte valle 12 5 17 
BIE ire. 6, 0 5 0 0 0 lea ihee feito hue amelie wiisminine da. « 13 7 

BE ORUDEU Ei iia'e 6), 0a Jaane (n.s agi boreliete med Guvinrs ist) ¥. 8 9 

PUL Vite 66 >i0 fo he lai-0..0n eyoun tel <memenet wae iiears of « 19 in 30 
REACGMGMCa aye) /#'o'/s,\j0 10 ese fee )e sels vem cele Wilts volte, <6 7 3 10 
PUTRCRT serie a: 16; 10 oe. \a- ie ls.ce'kollie PadatintoMell Bm atiat alte fa 4 2 6 
UME E TINS ic Jose fe is jq'sn de oo pace ets Men Mun daeete Wi 1 Bed sale 1 
iy CMM MeR sate el 1c \e fos 1c a leis (sels MMM EEE E elle ca 7 5 12 
Winthrop see ee ee eee eee eee elec ewes 386 18 54 


FOLATE ate tataodie Vc he,e les vel-heneme 19 324 245 588 
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Appointment of Teachers and Substitutes from the Girls’ Iigh 


and Normal School, in each year, for the several grades of 
Schools. | , 


Year. || Primary. | Gram/ar. | High. sphere nea ees Total. hai 
Schools. | Schools. tutes. 

S62 GS cis) i 1 1 = hy 2 ve 2 3 
te eee 1 5 on 6 4 10 11 
tG4-557\. 5 2 5 ee 7 6 13 17 
V8 8 11 3 22 11 33 11 
7S a a 8 13 2 23 “| . 18 41 16 
CUE BP aeeinens tae E: reat a 25 21 46 49 
1s SS eS eee ag Ww 21 1 33 429.9 8)o ab 63 
oe Es ee a C1 15 3 28 16 4A 82 
Heal... ...| 20 32 1 53 14 67 76 
eee ae 1 21 aN 38 10 48 128 
186263 so eise. 0s 15 20 2 87 11 48 125 
Hedientoti aia) ) 17 wed 1 32 21 53 50 
CY ae a 16 ote 33 30 63 87 
SE ee ea) 22 ot 42 36 78 22 
ABRBT 083s «|, ) 26 27 a? 43 40 83 34 
TRO TEORD Pies, Ce be!) TT 26 x0 £2, 44m) 49 92 68 
1868-69 .....| 27 21 1 49 21 70 91 
ADO Ne OE He ali 29 2 45 29 74 53 
Pete's? sf AO AL 13 3 21 26 53 99 


Total. . 245 324 19 588 | 375 963 1,008 
1 
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CATALOGUE OF THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
THE GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL, OCTO- 


BER 31, 1871. 


HEAD-MASTER. 


EPHRAIM HUNT. 


HEAD-ASSISTANT. 


HARRIET E. CARYL. 


ASSISTANTS. 


MARGARET A. BADGER. 
EMMA A. TEMPLE. 
CATHERINE KNAPP. 
MARY EH. SCATES. 
ADELINE L. SYLVESTER. 
ELIZABETH C. LIGHT. 
BESSIE T. CAPEN. 

LUCY O. FESSENDEN. 
JULIA A. JELLISON. 
CHARLOTTE E. WHEELER. 


ADELINE S. TUFTS. 
HELEN M. DUNBAR. 
ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 
REBECCA K. JOSLIN. 
EMERETTE O. PATCH. 
S. ANNIE SHOREY. 
MARY E. HOLBROOK. 
AUGUSTA C. KIMBALL. 
ELLEN O. SWAIN. 


MARIA A. BACON, Tracuer or CHEMISTRY. 
CHARLES FURNEAUX, Tracuer or Drawinae. 


JULIUS EICHBERG, 
E. C. F. KRAUSS, 
PROSPERE MORAND. 


+s ‘¢ ~Music. 


4) ‘¢ 6GERMAN. 


se ‘¢ FRENCH. 


JANE H. STICKNEY, Surt.*or Tramsinc Department. 
FLORENCE W. STETSON, Asst. Supt. or TrRarninc DEPARTMENT. 
LUTHER W. MASON, Teacuzr or Music in Training Department. 
BERTHA W. HINTZ, Teacurr or Primary ScuHoot. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Adams, Lavinia E. 
Alden, Claire K. 
Aldrich, Amelia K. 
Allen, Elizabeth J. 
Andy, Sarah L. 
Babcock, Ellen S. 


Badlam, Annie B. 
Bailey, Elizabeth G. 
Bailey, Ellen H. 
Baker, Carrie L. 
Barbour, Ellen M. 
Barnes, Frances A. 
Bemis, Lelia M. 
Bennett, Addie C. 
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Bickford, Eudora F. 
Bonnie, Mary 
Boston, Hattie E. 
Boyden, Ida L. 
Bridge, Anne P. 
Bryant, Josephine 
Burns, Georgiana E. 
Callanan, Maria A. 
Churchill, Jennie R. 
Colman; Maria H. 
Colton, Clara A. 
Comer, Fanny T. 
Cotter, Josephine M. 
Cotton, Clara A. 
Cutter, Millie A. 
Davenport, Josie F. 
Davis, Jennie E. 


Dennison, Rebecca J. 


Dolan, Mary A. 
Domett, Ella A. 
Domett, Frances E. 
Doolittle, Emma F. 
Dwyer, Mary H. 
Emery, Mary W. 
Emmons, Ella 
Fabyan, Emma F. 
Fabyan, Helena R. 
Fobler, Jennie F. 
Gillispie, Annie M. 
Glawson, Emma C. 
Hall, Fanny W. 
Hastings, Fanny I. 
Hildreth, Laura S. 
Hill, Henrietta A. 
Hill, Lillie T. 
Huckins, 8. Lila 
Hyneman, Julia 
Jackson, Ella F. 
Levi, Miriam 
Lewis, Mary L. 
Lincoln, Elizabeth 
Litchfield, Harriet E. 


Livingston, Frances A. 


Livingston, Isabel C. 
Lothrop, Caroline T. 
Lowe, Mary A. 


Madden, Elizabeth A. 


Maynard, Adela E. 
McGary, Mary E. 
McGonigle, Sarah E. 
McGowan, Kate E. 
Merrill, Grace 
Milran, Frances E. 
Mitts, Mary E. 
Mitchell, Martha L. 
Morrill, Julia L. 
Morrison, Mary G. 
Morse, Angie S. 
Morse, Nancy M. 
Murray, Parnell S. 
Nye, Albie M. 
O’Dowd, Honora 
Ordway, Lizzie 
Otis, Jessie F. 
Page, Lilias E. 
Parker, Mary O. 
Perry, Helen A. 


Pickernell, Georgiana M. 


Pierce, Florence A. 
Pitcher, Dora E. 
Plummer, Almy C. 
Poland, Carrie S. 
Preble, Harriet I. 
Reid, Mary E. 
Rice, Helen E. 
Robbins, Annie M. 
Ruxton, Mary G. 
Sanford, Nellie G. 
Schlegel, Frances 
Seaman, Emma J. 
Shove, Belle 
Smith, Ardelle F. 
Smith, Ella S. 
Smith, Emma A. 
Smith, Florence J. 
Smith, Mary H. 
Southard, Annie T. 
Story, Anna L. 
Studley, Olivia M. 
Swan, Sarah E. 
Taylor, Carrie W. 
Thomas, Lillie E. 
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Thatcher, Frances H, 
Tuttle, Eva F. 
Ventrees, Amanda P. 
Wallace, Ella F. 
Wallingford, Ella E. 
Webb, Elizabeth T. 
White, Etta M. 
White, Susie E. 
Whitney, Emnia C. 
Whittemore, Addie E. 
Wightman, Gertrude E. 
Wilbor, Lizzie 
Williams, Alice M. 
Williams, Kate D. 
Williams, Mary J. 
Williams, Uleyetta 
Wise, Martha D. 
Woodward, Marion L. — 124. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Adams, Helen M. 
Aldrich, Jessie S. 
Allen, Mary E.° 
Anderson, Lena G. 
Anderson, Minnie E. 
Ashley, Cora I. 
Atwood, Ella C. 
Austin, Allie N. 
Austin, Alma J. 
Babson, Kate 
Baldwin, Josephine H. 
Bartlett, Lottie A. 
Beeching, Mary A. 
Bemis, Annie L. 
Bickford, Sallie E. 
Blaisdell, Addie C. 
Blake, Charlotte H. 
Blodgett, Minnie L. 
Bond, Ann Maria 
Bradley, Anna J. 
Bradley, Mary 
Brown, Elizabeth H. 
Brown, Florence 
Brown, Jessie 
Bryant, Maggie E. 
Buckley, Rebecca A. 
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Bucknam, Josephine A. 
Carlton, Ella J. 

Carr, Maria F. A. 
Chamberlain, Lizzie F. 
Chandler, Adelaide D. 
Clark, Grace B. 

Cline, Ada F. 

Clough, Annie M. 
Colburn, Abbie W. 
Colburn, Carrie L. 
Colburn, Mary E. 
Colcord, Abby A. 
Coleman, Florette 
Collamore, Ella F. 
Conley, Mary E. 
Conner, Alice N. 
Corey, Lizzie E. 

Cotter, Lizzie F. 
Coursey, Mary E. 
Cowdin, Ella F. 
Cowdrey, Jeannie M. 
Crawford, Lizzie 
Crosby, Minnie F. 
Cross, Lillie L. 

Cullen, Frances E. 
Curtis, Kittie W. 
Cushing, Alice M. 
Daggett, Fanny L. 
Dale, ‘Sabina F. 

Daly, Sarah E. 

Davis, Eliza E. 

Dike, Cora E. 
Donegan, Marcella E. 
Dow, Mary J. 

Drew, Anne Elizabeth 
Durell, Emma 
Duncklee, Flora B. 
Eastman, Clara A. 
Edwards, Clara 
Edgerton, Carrie M. | 
Ellis, Adelaide F. 

Ellis, Clara E. 
Ellison, Amanda C. 
Fernald, Carrie L. . 
Fillebrown, Carrie O. 
Fitzgerald, Katie E. 

Flagg, Clara B. 
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Fobes, Caroline 
Freeman, Ella P. 
Freeman, Florence 
Fullarton, Ella L. 
Gainey, Annie 
George, Katherine W. 
Gove, Emma A. 
Grant, Margaret C. 
Gunn, Katie S. 
Haddon, Alice E. 
Hall, Nellie A. 
Hamilton, Electa J. 
Hanson, Helen I. 
Harvey, Betsina S. 
Hargrave, Annie G. 
Harmon, Emily M. 
Haskins, Elizabeth D. 
Haven, Fannie C. 
Haydn, Carrie W. 
Hill, Silence A. 
Hinckley, Louise H. 
Hines, Mabel F. 
Hobart, Minnie L. 
Howard, Lillie W. V. 
Howes, Lizzie G. 
Hurley, Margaret T. 
Hutchins, Mary F. 
Hutchinson, Kate E. 
Jacobs, Adelaide J. 
Johnson, Lucy E. 
Kelcher, Katie E. 
Kieley, Jennie C. 
Knox, Maggie A. 
Lane, Fannie D. 
Leahy, Frances E. 
Leary, Maggie J. 
Leary, Mary G. 
Leighton, Amelia L. 
Lothrop, Caroline E. 
Littlefield, Alice L. 
Lewis, Annie A. 
Marliave, Julia D. C. 
Marlow, Katie K. 
Martin, Mary E. 
Mason, Mary E. 
Masters, Arabella G. 
Mayo, Adelia A. 


McBride, Lizzie 
McClure, Alice M. 
McDermott, Nellie C. 
McDonough, Elizabeth F. 
McKay, M. Cressy ~ 
McLaughlin, Sarah J. 
Mead, Nellie J. 
Mellen, Lucie J. 
Merriam, Ida A. 
Merritt, Mary E. 
Meston, Adelaide 
Moore, Nellie M. 
Monahan, Mary J. 
Montgomery, Mary A. 
Morrison, Rebecca 
Murphy, Agnes J. 
Nason, Eva W. 
Noonan, Ellen T. 
Noyes, Eliza W. 
O’Brien, Lucy A. 
O’Connor, Theresa 
O’Neil, Rosa C. 
O’Neil, Sarah V. 
Oviatt, Martha L. 
Paul, Fannie 
Peabody, Louie M. 
Pearson, Minnie E. 
Perry, Leila E. 
Phalon, Alice C. 
Pickett, Georgia M. 
Piper, Anna D. 
Pollex, Emma L. 
Povah, Emily J. 
Power, Nellie M. 
Powers, Mary B. 
Putnam, Ella G. 
Putnam, Emma C. 
Putnam, Helen A. 
Ranney, Helen M. 
Raymond, Mary F. 
Reed, Annie B. 

Reid, Anna M. 
Richardson, Cevilla R. 
Riley, Maggie 
Rodgers, Bessie 
Roys, Virola G. 
Ryan, Alice Caroline 
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Sandford, Minnie 
Sargent, Florence 
Sawtelle, Mary E. 
Shedd, Mary H. 
Simmonds, Ella A. 
Slavin, Susie A. 
Smith, Elizabeth L. 
Smith, Louisa P. 
Smith, Maria J. 
Smith, Marion F. 
Snow, Anna M. 

’ Spitz, Belinda 
Steele, Helen C. 
Stone, Ellen A. 
Story, Adelaide H. 
Summers, Katie S. 
Sutton, Annie E. 
Talbot, Gertrude M. 
Taylor, Ella M. 
Taylor, Ida F. 
Tiernay, Mary E. 
Torrey, Emmeline Ee 
Towle, Mary E. 
Tuttle, Alline A. 
Tufts, Ktta , 

Vinal, M. Jennie 
Wallace, Nellie L. 
Waller, Nellie M. 
Westcott, Belle 
Wheelock, Emma J. 
White, Angela L. 
Whitmore, Frances A. 
Willard, Fannie L. 
Williams, Caroline G. 
Winchell, Mary B. 
Wolcott, Harriet T. 


Young, Esther M. — 204. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Abbott, Ella M. 
Adams, Susie M. 
Alderson, Mary S. 
Allen, Georgiana 
Ames, Mary E. 
Andrews, Martha L. 
Badger, Emma C. 
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Bailey, Mary E. 
Bailey, Valetta I. - 
Ball, Frances E. 
Barker, Lizzie S. 
Barnes, Mary E. 
Barry, Mary R. 
Beede, Cora E. 

Bell, Charlotte R. 
Bell, Minnie F. 
Bennett, Katie E. 
Bibbey, Mary L. 
Bickford, Ella E. 
Bigelow, Florence J. 
Bond, Sarah A. 
Booth, Clara H. 
Bornstein, Tina 
Brawley, Margaret C. 
Brooks, Emma G. 
Brown, Clara L. 
Brown, Lizzie H. 
Brown, Sarah A. 
Browning, Mary L. 
Bruce, Helen KE. 
Bryant, Mary E. 
Bryant, Sarah M. 
Bulling, Jessie E. 
Bumstead, Emma W. 
Burgess, Helen 
Burrows, Mary H. 
Burton, Annie A. 
Caldwell, Harriet E. 
Carney, Jennie M. 
Caulkins, Maria L. 
Chadbourne, Lizzie S. 
Chase, Belle M. 
Chase, Emma E. 
Cheney, Jennie A. 
Clapp, Corinne 
Cleary, Emma M. 
Clifford, Anna A. 
Collins, Martha J. 
Collison, Alicia I. 
Concannon, Margaret E. 
Congdon, Stella F. 
Connor, Annie M. 
Cooke, Lizzie L. 
Cooper, Edith 
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Cotter, Elizabeth E. 
Coughlin, Julia F. 
Courtney, Mary E. 
Coye, Amelia A. 
Crook, Flora I. 
Crosby, Lena J. 
Cullen, Eliza A. 
Cunningham, Mary 
Curtis, Susie W. 
Davis, Annie M. 
Delano, Georgianna S. 
DeMond, Ella F. 
DeMott, Emma B. 


Dennison, Henrietta V. F. 


Devlin, Susie A. J. 
Dolbeare, Alice G. 
Dore, Annie M. 
Downey, Mary E. 
Draffin, Annie E. 
Drew, Margaret A. 
Dudley, Carrie M. 
Ellis, Florence L. 
Ellithorp, Sara B. 
Ellsworth, Lily A. 
Emerson, Mary L. 
English, Rebecca F. 
Evans, Julia A. 
Fagan, Annie E. 
Fernald, Ella F. 
Flynn, Minnie E. 
Foltz, Gertrude H. 
Forsaith, Ella F. 
Foster, Mary E. 
Fuller, Lizzie M. 
Fuller, Medora QO. 
Gale, Emma L. 
Gallagher, Louisa F. 
Geyer, Susie E. 
Giles, Hattie 
Ginness, Florence E. N. 
Gleason, Jennie M. 
Godet, Mary L. 
Goetz, Eva M. 
Gogin, Emma C. 
Goodwin, Abbie A. 
Goodwin, Lucy A. 
Goodwin, Mary A. 


Goodwin, Nellie L. 
Gookin, Kate R. 
Gott, Annie C. 
Grady, Mary 

Gray, Sarah A. 
Grover, Lizzie A. 
Guptill, Alma J. 
Hagan, Rosanna E. 
Hall, Hattie E. 
Hamblin, Florence E. 
Harlow, Susan L. 
Harlow, Carrie A. 
Haskell, Lucy W. 
Haydn, Lelia R. 
Haynes, Alice F. 
Heister, Grace 
Hersey, Clara 

Hill, Alice N. 
Hinckley, Esther M. 
Hinckley, Fannie S. 
Hitchcock, Annie C. 
Holman, Fannie 
Holmes, Evvie E. 
Hooper, Grace E. 
Hubbard, Carrie C. 
Huckins, Ida R. 
Hutchins, Anna M. 
Ide, Mary E. 
Jackson, Allie B. 
Jameson, Sarah C. 
Jones, Mary F. 
Josselyn, Mary E. 
Kelliher, Elinor M. 
Kelly, Grace F. 
Kendall, Jennie I. 
Krauss, Emma M. 
Krueger, Ella G. 
Ladd, Lizzie B. 
Lanning, Ella F. 
Lawrence, Clara A. 
Leland, Emma F. 
Logan, Florence A. 
Lombard, Hattie A. 
Lombard, Nellie C. 
Loomer, Annie L. 
Lougee, Josephine 
Lynch, Mary J. 
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Lyon, M. Alma 
Mackie, Lillie I. 
Major, Mary A. 
Mann, Marietta R. 
Marks, Albertina M. 
Masten, Alida C. 
McAloon, Addie M. 
McCleary, Emily A. 
McClosky, Annie J. 
McGee, Ellen 
McNeil, Mary A. 
Mendum, Helena C. 
Merrill, Frances M. 
Moore, Anna J. 
Moore, Nellie M. 
Morrison, Dora 
Morrison, Minnie KE. 
Morse, Evelyn EB. 
Morse, Fannie E. 
Morse, Lucy M. 
Moseley, Clara M. 
Mullaly, Jennie 


Murtagh, Katie A. T. 


Nann, Katie 

Nann, Rosetta 
Nash, Annie 

Nay, Isabel 

Norton, Martha L. 
Nowell, Alice P. 
Noyes, Katharine D. 
O’Connor, Ellen M. 
O’Connor, Sarah J. 
Ordway, Mary L. 
Osborne, Jeannie A. 
Overend, Sarah A. 
Palmer, Alice W. 
Parks, Sara K. 
Parnell, Margaret S. 
Parrott, Jennie K. 
Patten, Fannie G. 


Patterson, Emeline L. 


Pearl, Hannah A. 
Philbrook, May A. 
Pickett, Alice E. 
Pickett, Katie S. 
Pierce, Carrie E. 
Pitcher, Mary E. 
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Plummer, Fannie K. 
Plummer, Mary A. 
Plummer, Nellie 
Pratt, Abbie F. 
Prescott, Annie M. 


Prescott, Jeannette E. 


Priest, Mary D. 
Read, Alice ; 
Reuter, Augusta F. 
Rich, Clara A. 


Richardson, Abbie W..: 


Riley, Lena 8. 
Robbins, Sarah H. 
Robinson, Clara E. 


Robinson, Lizzie J. A. 


Robinson, Mary A. 
Robinson, Nellie A. 
Roraback, Ida 
Ross, Ella A. 
Sanborn, Anna B. 
Sampson, Olive S. 
Sargent, Mary F. 


Sawyer, Josephine M. 


Schafer, Mary E. 
Shedd, Edith M. 
Sherman, Effie D. 
Shurtleff, Hannah S. 
Shute, Sophia A. 
Simonds, Carrie E. 
Simpson, Anna E. 
Slade, Louise P. 
Slade, Lelia L. 
Smith, Lottie H. 
Snow, Jennie M. 
Somes, Eldora E. 
Southworth, Mary J. 


Southerland, Lillie B. W. 


Stearns, Susie C. 
Stevens, Clara K. 
Stevens, Laura M. 
Stevens, Lizzie F. 
Stevenson, Hattie E. 
Stone, Ellen A. 
Stone, Julia 
Stratton, Winella W. 
Strout, Alma A. 
Stumpf, Sarah E. 
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Sullivan, Maggie F. 
Summers, Carrie H. 
Swindlehurst, Susan L. 
Tenney, Grace G. 
Thornton, Julia W. 
Thornton, Hattie T. 
Tirrell, Emma R. 
Titcomb, Mary A. 
Titus, Mary E. 
Toland, Sarah HK. 
Towne, Susan EK. 
Tracy, Kate J. 
Trulls, Angeline 
Wadham, Cora L. 
Waite, Addie C. 
Walsh, Ellen B. 
Ward, Mary 

Webb, Alice K. 
Webb, May B. 
Welch, Anna Cora 
Weston, Annie W. 
Weston, Mary E. 
Whidden, Lizzie D. 
White, Annie A. 
White, Lillie A. 
White, Nellie G. 
Whiton, Florence A. 
Wilson, Mary J. E. 
Winninghoff, Annie M. 


Wright, Mattie F. —172. 


TRAINING CLASS. 


Babcock, L. Fannie 
Bancroft, Cora B. 


Bodwell, Delina M..: 
Brewer, Lizzie P. 
Bucknam, Sarah C. 
Chater, Emma F. 
Collins, Mary E. 
Desmond, Mary 
Gallagher, Emma F. 
Gibbs, Mary F. 
Hanney, Mary E. 
Jennison, L. Annie 
Mahoney, Lizzie A. 
Murphy, Ellen E. 
Nelson, Mary R. 
Newton, Lizzie T. 
Odione, Fannie A. 
Peaslee, H. Ella 
Perry, 8. Elinor 
Raycroft, Sophia E. 
Reed, Alice T. 
Richardson, Eliza 
O’Connor, Ellen M. 
Sargent, Anna L. 
Savil, Anna L. 
Shaw, Lilla H. 
Shaw, Mary G. 
Sweet, Louise M. 
Sweetser, Ella G. 
Vaughan, Marietta 
Warner, Ella 
Wells, Frances E. . 
Westcott, Laura S. 
Wiggin, Flora B. 
Wiggin, Marianne 
Wiley, Henrietta F. 
Wiliams, Kittie A. — 37. 
Whole number of pupils — 637. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS OF 
THE ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


HEAD-MASTER. 


S. M. WESTON. 


HEAD-ASSISTANT. 


M. L. TINCKER. 


ASSISTANTS. 


EMILY WEEKS, ELIZA D. GARDNER, | 
HELEN A. GARDNER, EDNA F. CALDER. 


TEACHER OF FRENCH. 


M. DE MALTCHYCE. 


TEACHER OF GERMAN. 


JOHN F. STEIN. 


TEACHER OF DRAWING. 


BENJ. F. NUTTING. 


TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


JULIUS EICHBERG. 


INSTRUCTOR IN MILITARY DRILL. 


Lizut. Cot. HOBART MOORE. 


PUPILS. 
EX-SENIORS. Goldsmith, Marietta 
Gray, Nellie 

Allen, Ida B. Hosford, Emma L. 
Aldrich, Mary E. Jenkins, Ida G. 
Backup, Lizzie Peterson, Emma L. 
Batchelder, Abbie E. Sanborn, Clara E. 
Booker, Jane R. Stevens, Ida G. 
Bowker, Georgiana C. Walker, Edna 


Carson, Agnes J. White, Hattie L. 


' ROXBURY HIGH 


SENIOR CLASS. 
Boys. 
Beal, B. Leighton 


Chamberlin, Henry A. 


Crafts, William F. 
Dolan, Romanzo J. 
Fay, Edward F. 
Gerry, James C. 
Heustis, Charles H. 
Hunt, Alfred E. 
Parker, Frank W. 
Riddle, Charles W. 
Rogers, Edward C. 
Stalder, Edward G. 
Ware, Charles 
Wiggin, Frank E. 


Girls. 


Bumstead, Anna W. 
Clapp, Emily E. 
Colligan, Lizzie A. 
Crooker, Sibyl T. 
Davis, Fannie M. 
Davis, Lillie J. 
Dexter, Addie F. 
Drake, Mamie F. 
Edmands, Anna M. 


Hutchinson, Fannie B. 


Kelley, Francis T. 
Lingham, Emma I. ° 
Macdonald Anna 
Manning, Fannie J. 
May, Alice Maud 


McDonough, Annie L. 


Morrill, Isabel W. 
Nason, Kate A. 
Pearson, Susie A. 
Phelps, Hattie B. 
Scanlan, Bridget E. 
Smith, Marie L. 
Sprague, Fannie W. 
Stockwell, Millie W. 
Thacher, Isabel 
Thomas, Minnie E. 


SCHOOL. didi 


Thulin, Annie F. 
Washburn, Emily P. 
Wells, Clara L. 
Woodsum, Emma A. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Boys. 


Allen, Horace G. 
Bacon, Horace 

Bell, William G. 
Brawley, Charles F. 
Carter, Henry H. 
Clark, William L. 
Coffin, George 
Correa, John B. 
Crowley, Daniel J. 
Franklin, Charles W. 
Gates, John J. 
Goldsmith, Simon 
Grundin, Charles W. 
Hammond, George F. 
Howe, James, Jr. 
Howe, Leonard N. 
Hoxie, Henry D. 
Hutchinson, Dana B. 
Kelly, Henry W. 
Kelley, James 
Mulvey, James S. 
Nevers, Marshall 
Nickerson, Herbert G. 
Parker, Charles 
Peirce, Edward 
Pierce, Charles T. 
Rice, David 

Riley, John P. 
Sanborn, Willey M. 
Shaughnessy, Thomas 
Spangler, Frank 
Sullivan, Richard 
Walker, Charles H. 
Watson, Thomas M. 
West, Clarence L. 
Woodward, Clarence E. 
York, Nelson P. 
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Girls. 


Burrell, Sarah S. 
Clark, Ella E. 
Clark, Justina B. 
Clement, Hattie F. 
Crosby, Mary E. 
Crosby, Sarah A. 

- Dove, Amelia J. 
Finneran, Mary S. 
Grady, Maggie 
Griffeth, Lucie E. 
Harris, Susie B. 
Howe, Florence A. 
Killion, Delia S. 
Kohl, Elizabeth M. 
Libby, Sarah E. 
Littlefield, Hattie A. 
Meriam, Emily M. A. 
Mitchell, Annie M, 
Morse, Anna W. 
Mulliken, Mary E. 
Mulrey, Elizabeth D. 
Newcomb, Annie L. 
Perrin, Mary E. 
Pishon, Eva 

Prince, Fannie §. 
Ray, Katie E. 
Richards, Celia G. 
Robinson, Annie D. 
Rouell, Mary J. 
Sawin, Lottie A. 
Seaver, Harriet E. 
Wheelock, Annie 
Worthen, Marietta 
Yeaton, Josephine R. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Boys. 


Adams, Harry F. 
Anderson, William F. 
Atwood, John 

Ayres, Isaac H. Jr. 
Bardenhoff, Charles F. 
Berry, William F. 
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Brooks, Richard J. 
Browne, Louis L. 
Burr, Charles H. 
Carter, Herbert N. 
Cordingly, William R. 
Costello, John E. 
Crowley, John T. 
Dennie, Henry P. 
Engel, Joseph P. 
Faxon, William A. 
Fowle, William P. ° 
Frost, Walter S. 
Frothingham, Edwin 
Geelin, David J. 
Gray, William 
Green, Chas. S. 
Heard, John R. 
Hodges, Edward C, 
Hodges, Frank H. 
Holbrook, Joseph B. 


Hunneman, William C. 


Klous, Henry D. 
Lang, George H. 
Libby, Clarence J. 
Lockney, John F. 
Lunt, Frederic T. 
McGrady, James D. 
McKissock, James 
Monroe, George E. 
Moulton, Walter C. 
Mulvey, James P. 
Parry, Charles E. 
Plumer, Luther B. 
Rice, Freeman G. 
Ryan, James F. 
Ryerson, Frank E. 
Rumrill, Frank 
Scanlan, Michael J. 
Stockwell, George S. 
Swain, William N. 
Sweat, Thacher 
Turner, Charles A. 
Walsh, John 

Weil, August 
White, Arthur H. 
Zeigler, George W. 


ROXBURY HIGH 


Girls. 


Alden, Annie H. 
Aull, Elizabeth E. 
Bean, Mary H. 
Brackett, Sarah L. 
Chadwick, Louise S. 
Curtis, Carrie W. 
Deane, Mary E. 
Deane, Sarah E. 
Dibblee, Agnes I. 
Dill, Addie F. 


Fitzpatrick, Annie M. 


Gardner, Alice 
Gerber, Mary R. 
Grand, Eliza T. 
Hart, Lydia J. 
Haynes, Catherine 
Hewitt, Mary K. 
Leavitt, Mattie A. 
Leavitt, Ellen W. 
Merrill, Emma L. 


SCHOOL. 


Morrill, Josephine R. 


Mullihen, Harriet D. 
Murphy, Mary A. 
Murphy, Mary J. 
O’Connell, Fannie L. 
Parker, Abbie D. 
Parks, Kate 

Pike, Mary O. 
Pishon, Lucretia 
Rider, Francena E. 
Roberts, Elizabeth C. 
Sawin, Mary L. 
Sanborn Anna B. 
Scarlett, Maggie E. 
Shaw, Emma C. 
Shedd, Ella J. 
Smith, Addie M. 
Stockman, Emma F. 
Waite, Salome, A. 
Ware, Mary B. 
White, Abbie E. 
Wilson, Mary I. 
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Tur Dorchester High School has enjoyed another 
year of prosperity, during which it has faithfully fol- 
lowed out its mission in the education of the sons 
and daughters of the rich and the poor, in the higher 
branches of knowledge. The head-master and his 
able and efficient assistants have zealously dis- 
charged their duties, and the Committee believe that 
the school will compare favorably with the other 
High Schools of the city, where the standard is high 
and is continually advancing. The pupils generally 
have manifested a proper appreciation of the invalua- 
ble privileges extended to them, and have labored 
with their teachers to achieve the highest results. 
The relations of the teachers with each other and 
with their pupils have been harmonious. ‘There has 
been no discord to disturb the efficient working of 
the school; which, like a well-ordered piece of 
machinery, does its work best when there is least 
friction. 

_ The head-master is an enthusiast in his profession, 

and devotes himself wholly to it. He is a diligent 

student in science, and keeps himself fully informed 

in regard to the rapid advances made in Chemistry, 

and in Physics, and in the best methods of instruc- 

tion in these branches. As the best exposition of the 
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course of study, and the manner of teaching in the 
school, the report of the head-master, Mr. Elbridge 
Smith, is here inserted in full. 

“The Dorchester High School durmg the past 
year has entered upon anew period of its history, 
and the present is a favorable moment to notice some 
leading points in its culture. A stranger who should 
enter the new school-house and examine its apart- 
ments and their equipments, and then compare them 
with the accommodations furnished for the school 
during the first eighteen years of its existence, would 
notice ample provision for at least four departments 
of instruction, viz.: Chemistry, Drawing, Music, and 
the several branches of natural science now usually 
termed Physics. He would also observe what is 
quite as valuable in its relation to the whole work of 
the school, — liberal provision for a library. ‘The old 
school-house was considered fully adequate to the 
requirements of High School education twenty years 
ago, and no High School in the State was better ac- 
commodated. But in the old building Chemistry, 
Drawing, Music, Physics and the Library were 
all provided for in the principal school-room. In the 
new building one room, twenty-two feet by forty, is 
appropriated to Chemistry; another, thirty-two feet 
by forty, is given to Physics; while the large hall, 
thirty-five feet by seventy, on different days is allotted 
to Music and Drawing. These enlarged accommo- 
dations were not called for merely by the greater 
number of pupils. They indicate rather the change 
which is rapidly taking place in the High School ed- 
ucation of the country; and it is not only proper but 
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necessary to notice minutely the principal features of 
this change. 

“ And first in regard to Chemistry. The course of 
instruction in this science twenty years ago was con- 
fined to books; the pupil was taught some of the 
leading facts of the science, made acquainted with 
some of the technical terms, and rarely permitted to 
witness a few dazzling experiments by the hands of 
the teacher and listen to a few explosions. ‘hese 
served to amuse if they failed to instruct, and per- 
haps most frequently left the impression upon the 
scholar’s mind of a mysterious and dangerous art, 
rather than of a useful science. 

“The majority of pupils, and especially the girls, 
looked upon the chemical apparatus with feelings of 
awe and aversion, and would as soon have thought of 
making a practical use of the instruments of the sur- 
geon as of the chemist. In fact, it is scarcely too much 
to affirm that many scholars left school with the im- 
pression that the facts and principles of Chemistry 
were confined to the laboratory, and had little or noth- 
ing to do with the busy, bustling world about us, and 
still less that it was the science of his breathing and 
his food, of his health and strength, of his growth 
and decay. It was at best theory, if the facts taught 
were numerous enough and their relations so far de- 
fined as to constitute a theory; it had no practical 
power, for it had no practical application. In the 
chemical teaching of to-day all this is changed. The 
text-book, instead of a primary, occupies but a sec- 
ondary place; it is no longer a master, it is but a 
servant—a guide. The scholar is now taught to 
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hold converse directly with nature. Instead of learn- 
ing an arbitrary rule for the preparation of his 
oxygen and hydrogen, he takes the materials into his 
own hands and prepares the gases himself; instead 
of memorizing descriptions of properties, he observes 
them as the results of his own independent opera- 
tions. His Chemistry thus becomes a part of his 
own experience. From the school laboratory the 
boy carries to the mechanic’s shop, to the counting- 
room, or to the manufactory, not a series of abstrac- 
tions in the form of arbitrary and oftentimes unintel- 
ligible rules, but an acquaintance with elements and 
compounds of laws and affinities which may guard 
him from imposture on the one hand, and on the 
other guide him in the attainment of more extended 
knowledge. And what is more, the girl who has 
rightly improved her opportunities in the laboratory 
may go to the higher responsibilities of domestic life 
and redeem all the endearments of home from the 
rule of ignorance, and bring them under the benefi- 
cent operation of law. Great as have been the 
triumphs of Chemistry in general and in industrial 
science, there remain for it yet higher triumphs in 
the nursery, in the kitchen and in the parlor; and 
the time is not far distant when the same fingers that 
enchant us by the music which they wake from the 
guitar, or the key-board of the piano, will also manip- 
ulate with equal skill the test-tube, the beaker and 
the retort. 

“ What has been said of the practical character of 
chemical instruction applies with equal force to all 
the departments of study. In Natural Philosophy or 
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Physics, the pupil is taught as far as possible to use 
the apparatus as well as to observe it; in Botany, 
the plant or flower is analyzed, classified and pre- 
served; in Geology, the fossil is examined and the 
mineral tested; in Literature, also, the same spirit 
prevails. The study and memorizing of arbitrary 
rules has, in a measure, given place to the careful 
reading of authors. Grammar, Rhetoric and Logic 
are learned synthetically rather than analytically; 
the pupil is furnished with materials for his science 
before he is required to make it. Scott, Goldsmith, 
Milton and Shakespeare precede Blair, Campbell and 
Whately. But in no department is this practical dif- 
ference seen more distinctly than in Drawing. A new 
interest is now felt in this important branch of instruc- 
tion, and its vast importance to the industrial life of 
the country is beginning to be felt. The teaching in 
the Dorchester High School in this department has 
been found quite equal to that of any school in the 
city. ‘The facilities are ample, and the interest man- 
ifested by the scholars is in a high degree gratifying. 

“From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that 
this school, in common with all others of the same 
grade in the city and State, is passing through a 
transition stage. In enlarging so much the course 
of study, in calling into exercise powers and faculties 
formerly unemployed or misdirected, time will be re- 
quired to fix definitely the amount of attention due 
to every branch of instruction. The tendency always 
is perhaps to exaggerate the importance of new sub- 
jects and new methods. With all our boasts of ex- 
cellent schools, education in this country is yet in its 
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earlier stages. Time will harmonize conflicting views 
and correct false theories. 

The school is deriving most important aid at the 
present time by the additions made to its library and 
means of illustration from the Gibson Fund. If the 
same policy be followed in the future that has been 
adopted for the past two years, the Dorchester High 
School will be second to none in the State in its 
means of instruction. At the present rate of scien- 
tific discovery the demand for information and illus- 
tration in the school-room is very great; and this de- 
mand is sometimes but very indifferently met. ‘The 
Gibson Fund has supplied these wants in part 
without making any demands upon the city treas- 
-ury.” 


The new building erected for the use of the Dor- 
chester High School was formally dedicated on the 
last day of the year 1870, an account of which occu- 
pies another place in this volume. ‘The edifice had 
been occupied by the school for about three months, 
and teachers and pupils were already at home within 
its walls. It is a palace compared with the old build- 
ings, and in its style of architecture, its elaborate fin- 
ishing and furnishing, it is not surpassed by any 
school edifice in the country. The City Government 
generously supplied all the latest improvements in 
educational appurtenances, and furnished its library, 
Jecture-room, drawing-room and laboratory with 
all the appliances which modern ingenuity and 
science have devised to make the path to learning 
easy and attractive. As stated by the head-master, 
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the Gibson Fund has enabled the Committee to en- 
large the library and the stock of apparatus, so that, 
perhaps, the school has the advantage, in this re- 
spect, of any other High School in the city. This 
fund, which has been set apart for the special use of 
the schools of Ward 16, agreeably to the terms of the 
bequest, will be available in future years to keep the 
school supplied with the freshest books and the new- 
est apparatus for illustrating the sciences. Only a 
small portion of this fund yields an income at the 
present time, but the vastly increased value of real 
estate in this part of the city indicates a princely reve- 
nue in the future, when the large tract of land, of 
which the Gibson bequest principally consists, shall 
be sold, or otherwise rendered productive of an 
income. 3 
The Dorchester High School was the first public 
school in Boston in which earth closets were intro- 
duced. After a trial of eighteen months, the ex- 
periment has more than realized the expectations of 
those who advocated it. The closets are in the base- 
ment of the building, and are entirely inoffensive. It 
-is to be hoped that the success of this trial will do 
something to improve the treatment of a subject so 
important to the health, comfort and convenience of 
both teacher and scholars in all our schools. These 
apartments of the school, as well as every other por- 
tion of the building, are entirely free from mark or 
scratch. ‘here is nothing in those frequented by 
the males which could cause a maiden to blush, — an 
indication that boys may be gentlemen always and 
everywhere, which we would not readily believe in 
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visiting the corresponding apartments attached to a 
vast majority of school-houses in our land. 

At the commencement of the school year, in 1871, 
the Committee were reluctantly compelled to accept 
the resignation of Miss Caroline A. Raymond, whose 
continued ill health obliged her to relinquish her con- 
nection with the school. She had been for many 
years a beloved, respected and efficient teacher in 
the school, for whose highest interests she had zeal- 
ously and successfully labored; and the best wishes 
of her associates, pupils and teachers, as well as of 
hundreds of graduates who have enjoyed her kindly 
care and instruction, will go with her into her retire- 
ment. ‘The place thus made vacant was filled by the 
election of Miss Ellen G. Fisher, of the State Normal 
School at Castine, Maine, who came to her new 
sphere of labor with a brilliant reputation as a 
teacher, and who is now demonstrating that her abil- 
ity is equal to her reputation. 

In the classical department of the school only one 
scholar was graduated during the year; William 
Harlow Melville, who was admitted to Harvard Col- 
lege, not only without a condition, but to high rank 
in the class. 

The examination for the admission of candidates 
from the Grammar Schools was the same as that 
used at all the other High Schools except -the Girls’ 
High and Normal, and with the exception of three, 
all the applicants were admitted upon the first trial; 
from which we may infer that the standard of the 
Dorchester Grammar Schools is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the other schools of the same 
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grade in the city. Of the es applicants ad- 


mitted, 


12 were from the Everett School. 


it 
10 


56 


66 


Gibson 
Harris BS 
Mather + 
Minot ss 


Stoughton ‘“ 
Tileston ‘ 
Other schools. 


The citizens of Dorchester —as we prefer still to 
call the Sixteenth Ward of the city —are to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent condition of this school, 
which is supported entirely for the education of their 
sons and daughters; and it is hoped they will regard 
it as an institution of their own, worthy of their in- 
terest, and entitled to their moral support. 

For the Committee of the Dorchester High School, 


WILLIAM T. ADAMS, 


Chairman. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
THE DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, SEPT., 1871. 


| 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ELBRIDGE SMITH. 


HEAD-ASSISTANT. 
MARY WENTWORTH HALL. 


ASSISTANTS. 


MARY FIFIELD PORTER. REBECCA VINAL HUMPHREY. 
ELLEN GERMAINE FISHER. 


TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
JULIUS EICHBERG. 


TEACHER OF DRAWING. 
MERCY A. BAILEY. 


TEACHER OF FRENCH. 
CHARLES DE LAGARLIRERE. 


TEACHER OF GERMAN. 
JOHN F. STEIN. 


PUPILS. 


EX-SENIORS. Monroe, Stephen A. Douglas 
Preston, John Aiken 
Burnham, Frank Wesley Southard, Lewis Carver 
Adams, Atice Maria Temple, William Franklin 
Hildreth, Fanny Weld Tipping, Joseph Ellis 
Bnapp, Boma Hrances Walker, Robert Ballantyne 


Whicher, Frank Weston 


SENIORS. 
Boys. Girls. 
Babcock, David Marks Allbright, Susan Broughton 
Bent, William Danforth Brooks, Antoinette Parsons 
Elder, Robert Foster ; Brown, Ellen Almira 
Gorham, George Congdon Capen, Cordelia Rosanna 
Kendall, Walter Gardner Clean, Mattie Ellen 


Love, William Clean, Annie. 
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French, Mary Elizabeth 
French, Amy Adams 
Glover, Ella Frances 
Hawes, Maria Hardwell 
Holden, Hattie Louisa 
Hopkins, Ella Frances 
Kendall, Ida Farnsworth 
Lee, Isabel Frances 
Mann, Mary Ellen 
Melville, Caroline Frances 
Payson, Anna Holden 
Pillsbury, Adelaide 
Plummer, Priscilla Laura 
Pope, Annie French 
Pore, Hattie Louisa 
Pratt, Eugenia 

Robinson, Isabel Howe 
Swan, Ella French 
Tileston, Lizzie Warren 
Tolman, Julia 

Whiton, Esther Rebecca 
Whittemore, Elizabeth Esty 
Williams, Maria Louisa 
Witherbee, Lillia Taylor 
Wilson, Alminah Augusta 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
Boys. 


Baker, Frank Woods 
Baynton, Walter 

Carter, Arthur Ellis 
Childs, Harold Chessman 
Colgan, James Arnold 
Conness, Walter Knox 
Eastman, Edgar Frank 
Edwards, Thomas Pearce 
Everett, William Blake 
Folsom, Charles Edward 
Gorham, Sherwood Field 
Knight, Edwin Augustus 
Leavitt, George Oscar 
Lyons, Walter Shepard 
Perrin, Frederic Huntington 
Phipps, Walter Train 
Pope, Stephen Augustus 


Pope, Walter Frank 
Sproul, Arthur Eliot 
Swan, Joseph Warren 
Thompson, George Badlam 
White, Willie Gardner 


Girls. 


Brown, Fanny Bates 
Caldoff, Mary Ann 
Chipman, Susan Elizabeth 
Clarke, Carrie Agusta 
Coffin, Harriet 

Greeley, Ella Louisa 
Hamill, Elizabeth Jane 
Haskell, Mary Louisa 
Mann, Elizabeth Benson 
Mann, Mary Susan 
Pratt, May Estella 
Preston, Edith Lee 
Roper, Mary Isabella 
Russell, Emma Frances 
Sanborn, Mary Elizabeth 
Savage, Elizabeth Ann 
Sheridan, Mary Jane 
Thayer, Sarah Munroe 
Weis, Anna Lora 

Weis, Mary Blake 
Wells, Emma Geneva 
Williams, Susan Eliot 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Boys. 


Allbright, William Broughton 
Bent, Charles Henry 

Berry, Levi Sumner 

Callender, Frederic Arthur 
Carlton, Daniel Fenno 
Chadbourn, Henry 

Coombs, Frank 

Green, Alfred Pingree 
Hemmenway, Edward Augustus 
Huntington, Clarence Williams 
Kendall, Charles Francis 
Kibble, William Alfred 
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Kirk, Joseph 

Payson, Horace Blake 
Perrin, William Brown 
Robinson, James Leavitt 
Russell, Thomas Joseph 
Sampson, Christian Henry 
Sawyer, Henry 

Smith, George Clinton 
Strangman,.Walter Warren 
Tolman, Herbert Pierce 
Tolman, Waldo Eugene 
Ufford, Charles Augustus 
Upham, Charles 

Wilder, Edward Baker 


Girls. 


Barlow, Abby Ella 
Brooks, Agnes Alvira 
Brown, Elizabeth Woodford 
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Caldoff, Katharine Jane 
Carlton, Mary Jane Milly 
Cook, Harriet Maria 
Donaldson, Jennie 
Edwards, Elizabeth Caroline 
Esterbrooks, Emma Martha 
Goodale, Mary Emma 
Hersey, Louisa Eliza 
Kendrick, Clara Bussey 
Merriam, Eleanor Hayes 
Nichols, Minnie Louise 
Ordway, Annie Freeman 
Packard, Ida Louise 
Porter, Clara 

Shiverick, Sarah 

Spargo, Ida Thankful 
Wallace, Edith Frances 
Wallace, Julia Agnes 
Whitney, Mary Jane 
Worsley, Julia Bartlett 


REPORTS 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


ecsomemapsyy Sais acyl 


TWENTY-SECOND 


mp VOL ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston :— 


GENTLEMEN, — At the regular meeting” of the 
Board, in March, I placed in the hands of the mem- 
bers, for immediate use and reference, proof copies of 
a statistical summary of the condition of our schools, 
which might, perhaps, be accepted as the semi-annual 
report due from me at that time. But my purpose 
was, instead of trying to make that statistical commu- 
nication pass for my report, to keep its type standing 
until [ could get time to add to it a considerable body 
of explanatory matter, giving my views in detail as 
to the proper way of handling every part of the 
course of study in our Grammar Schools. Amidst 
the numerous pressing calls upon my time, I found 
myself unable to accomplish this task, as I had hoped 
to do. And now I have concluded, as the best thing 
on the whole to be done, to reissue the March statis- 
tics, prefaced, not by an elaborate guide for the use 
of the programme, as I had originally mtended, but 
by such practical suggestions and thoughts as the 
present circumstances of our school system seem to 
require. 


There is no country in the world where there is so 
much enterprise in educational matters asin America; 
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and yet this enterprise is not as fruitful as it might be. 
It is an enterprise too generally accompanied by 
wastefulness. The most obvious proof of this asser- 
tion is seen in recent American school architecture. 
But the lack of economy in erecting school edifices 
is of trivial importance in comparison with the waste 
of educational forces in the school-room. In other 
words, the labors of teachers and pupils are not 
sufficiently utilized, and hence their results are not 
what they might be. Hverybody will agree that we 
ought to aim at the best economy, the wisest adap- 
tation of means to ends, in the administration of edu- 
cational affairs, as well as in the management of 
business concerns. But, as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding to reach this end, there is, doubtless, differ- 
ence of opinion. Tor myself, I venture to think that 
the object in view would be greatly promoted by 
adopting the plan of treating the educational ques- 
tions that arise, in a thorough, business-like, and, as 
far as possible, scientific manner. Before we act on 
an important measure, we ought to know what expe- 
rience has proved in regard to it, what the wisest 
heads have thought about it, and how the most prac- 
tical minds have viewed it. It seems to me that in 
America, education, both in the school-room and out 
of it, is too much at the mercy of opinions and 
theories derived from limited personal experience and 
observation. So far as education is a science, it is 
an experimental science. The true method of dealing 
with its problems is to adapt the results of the most 
successful experiment to the particular circumstances 
of the case in hand. Hence the supreme necessity of 
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comparisons in respect to the organization, agencies, 
means, methods, contents, standards, aims and results 
of education in different countries and states. “This 
is a subject which can no more be known without 
being treated comparatively, than anatomy can be 
known without being treated comparatively.” 

In accordance with this view, it is very properly 
made the duty of the Superintendent, by your regu- 
lations, to keep himself acquainted with the progress 
of instruction and discipline in other places, m order 
to suggest appropriate means for the advancement of 
the public schools in this city. 

This duty I have considered one of the most im- 
portant assigned me, and I have endeavored to per- 
form it with the utmost fidelity, so far as it could be 
done, without visiting foreign countries. It has been 
no less my pleasure than my duty to compare and 
collate the history, progress and condition of educa- 
tion in different foreign countries, as well as in the 
different States and cities of our own country, in 
order to render my services more valuable in pro- 
moting the interests of our schools. And this I say, 
because I wish it to be understood by every member 
of the Board, that what I say to them in my reports 
is carefully considered, in the light, not only of per- 
sonal experience and observation, but also in the light 
of the results of the experience and observation of 
others. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Our system of public schools nominally comprises 
three grades of instruction, but in reality only two, 
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the elementary grade, including both the Primary and 
Grammar Schools, andthe higher or secondary grade, 
embracing all the different High Schools. The line 
of demarcation between the Primary and Grammar 
Schools is an arbitrary one which was adopted merely 
for sake of convenience in the organization and 
management of the schools. It is not known to the 
law, and has no important significance in respect to 
the age, instruction, or destination of pupils. All 
the pupils of the Primary Schools are expected to pass 
into the Grammar Schools, and this expectation is 
practically realized. 

But the distinction between the Grammar School 
grade and that of the High Schools is real and im- 
portant. Here is the dividing line between the two 
grand divisions of education, namely, elementary and 
higher. The latter has various departments and 
stages. Jt comprises secondary and superior educa- 
tion, liberal and technical, or professional. ‘The cur- 
riculuth of the Grammar School completes the element- 
ary stage of education. Its instruction is instrumental 
and rudimentary. The branches taught in the High 
‘School constitute not only a higher stage of instruc- 
tion, but a radically different one. Its instruction is 
literary and scientific, introducing its pupils into the 
sphere of liberal culture, or it is technical, leading to 
professional pursuits. "While the door of the High 
School is, and should always be, open for the free 
admission of all qualified comers, the great mass of 
pupils are, by their circumstances in life, prevented 
from entering. Hence another distinguishing charac- | 
teristic of the High School: it is practically the school 
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for the few, the minority of pupils. In view of this 
fact, the High School is sometimes unjustly stigma- 
tized as the aristocratic school, while the elementary 
school is claimed as the only true democratic school; 
whereas the American free High School is peculiarly 
a democratic institution. It gives the poor man’s 
child what he would not otherwise have, — a chance 
with the rich man’s. ‘The elementary school, on the 
other hand, is not for a minority of children, nor for 
any class, however large, but for all, up to the pre- 
scribed limits of age and attainments. Its course of 
study comprises those subjects of instruction which 
are deemed essential for all children, without regard 
to their social condition or their future occupations. 
It is the minimum education to which every child is 
supposed to be entitled as a preparation for usefulness 
in the community where his lot is cast. It is de- 
signed to afford that elementary knowledge and skill 
which every citizen needs, whatever his calling may 
be. It is the common-school education. It is the 
base of the educational pyramid. 

‘Remembering to whom these remarks are ad- 
dressed, I am fully persuaded that it would be a waste 
of words to enlarge upon the transcendent importance 
of securing to every child in the community a good 
elementary education. It would be equally useless 
to attempt a comparison between the higher and 
lower grades of instruction in respect to their value 
as agencies in promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity. Who would venture to estimate the value 
of either? Both are of incalculable value and im- 
portance. Besides, they are indispensable to each 
other. . 
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Superior instruction is the source of popular edu- 
cation. Our common schools were founded by colo- 
nists from the universities of the mother country, and 
their present efficiency depends mainly upon the 
high schools and colleges. ‘The pre-eminent success 
of popular education in Germany would have been 
impossible without the influence and labors of the 
enlightened classes sent out from the unrivalled uni- 
versities and secondary schools of that country. To 
sacrifice higher education to the common school is to 
kill the hen that lays the golden egg. Nor can the 
College or High School say to the Elementary School, 
I have no need of thee. The people’s school is the 
nursery of the university. Here, from among the 
mass of common minds, the germs of genius and force 
are developed, and led out from obscurity and poverty 
into the sunlight of hope. ‘Thus the best material 
for high culture is made available, the higher semi- 
naries of learning are furnished with meritorious 
students, the community is enriched and civilization 
advanced. Daniel Webster said he did not know 
how he could have gone to college but for the poor 
hittle district school of hisneighborhood. No system 
of education is truly solid and sound and democratic 
which does not make it possible for the child of 
superior merit, however poor, to mount to the highest 
round of the educational ladder. 

An examination into the nature ‘and history of 
elementary education will make it evident that there 
is no necessary or permanently fixed limit to what 
we call a common school or elementary education. 
It is wholly conventional in its character. This 
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education in Boston to-day is the average result of 
the present public opinion of this community in 
respect to this matter. It is very different from what 
it was two hundred years ago, and this difference is 
owing to the change which has taken place in the 
wants and circumstances of the people. 

In the first public act of the Massachusetts colony 
(1647), requiring the establishment of schools, it was 
_ provided that the masters of High Schools should 

be “able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted 
for the university;” but reading and writing were 
the only branches prescribed for the common schools. 
Since this early period, the standard of elementary 
education has been from time to time, and by slow 
degrees, raised to meet the growing wants of an 
advancing civilization, until nowevery city and town 
in the Commonwealth is required by law to maintain 
“a sufficient number of schools for the instruction of 
all children who may legally attend school therein, in 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, the history of the United 
States, drawing and good behavior.” In addition to 
these essential subjects, certain discretionary subjects 
are enumerated in the statute: “algebra, vocal music, 
physiology and hygiene shall be taught by lectures, 
or otherwise, in all the public schools in which the 
School Committee deem it expedient.” 

To such a height has the legal standard been raised, 
from simple reading and writing. But it has been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the State, that the 
statute only prescribed the minimum of instruction 
below which tbe schools shall never be suffered to fall, 
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but that it allows’any town to rise as high above this 
lowest limit, as in its discretion, fairly and honestly 
exercised, it may deem best. I remember to have 
taught, in my youth, in country district. schools, at 
different times, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, sur- 
veying, political economy, natural philosophy and 
Latin. | 

The history of public education in Boston reflects 
very distinctly the progress of public opinion during 
the period of two centuries, in respect to the develop- 
ment and expansion of elementary education. At 
first, the prescribed branches were reading, writing, 
and ciphering, the instruction even in these being of 
the meagerest description. Spelling was as yet not 
taught as a branch distinct from reading, for there 
were no spelling-books, and there was no standard of 
orthography. Our fathers were fortunate that they 
did not have to master spelling, else they could not 
have found time to subdue the wilderness. Soon 
after the close of the Revolutionary War the 
standard of education was advanced. Something in 
the nature of a programme of studies was adopted, » 
defining, with some distinctness, the extent to which 
the studies should be taught. ‘The new studies in- 
troduced were “ spelling, accenting, English grammar, 
and composition.” Writing remained without any 
qualifications, but reading must include both prose 
and verse, and arithmetic must be taught in all the 
various branches of it usually taught in the town 
schools, “including vulgar and decimal fractions.” 
But this step was regarded by some as too radical! 
It was feared that these new language studies would 
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occupy the time which ought to be given to more 
practically useful branches, and so the committee 
were requested, by petition, to allow the boys, during 
the last of their schooling, to devote their whole 
time to writing and arithmetic. Many years passed 
without any material change except the introduction 
of the outlines of geography, and one or two reading 
books. At length the establishment of Primary 
Schools, a little more than fifty years ago, greatly 
strengthened and improved the Grammar Schools. 
We have a very authentic account of the subjects and 
methods of instruction in the Grammar Schools, 
printed in 1823, which is a landmark in our ele- 
mentary education too interesting to be omitted. 
“These schools (Grammar Schools) were separated. 
into two rooms, the upper being occupied for the 
reading, and the lower for the writing department, 
the two branches being kept entirely distinct. Hach 
room is provided with a master and assistant [usher], 
and is calculated to accommodate about three hundred 
children [probably both rooms together]. From the 
middle of April till the middle of October, the girls 
are permitted to attend these schools; half the day 
being spent in the reading, and half in the writing 
room, the boys changing in like manner to accommo- 
date them. It being supposed the females would not 
attend during the inclement season, they are excluded 
from October to April, when the boys are divided 
between the two rooms, the highest and lowest 
classes being separated from the intermediate ones. 
As writing and arithmetic only are taught in the © 
Writing Schools, the master are selected with special 
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reference to their qualifications in these branches; 
but the law [regulations| requires that the master of 
the Reading Schools shall have been educated at 
some college or university, and be a citizen of the 
United States by birth or naturalization. 

“The Reading Schools are subdivided into four 
classes, of which the first is the highest. The two 
upper classes are under the care of the master, and 
the two lower under his assistant [one class in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon, in both cases]; 
but they are overlooked and frequently examined by 
the master. These are generally the most numerous, 
and attend to nothing but reading and spelling. 
The second class commit the grammar to memory, 

and the first apply it to practice [that is, parse]; in 
~gome schools the second class are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to do this. Geography is taught only to the 
highest class, but as the school are not furnished 
with any apparatus, less is effected in this study than 
might be with more facilities. The most promising 
children are from time to time advanced, and finally 
reach the first class; from which there is annually 
made a selection of the best boys, who are transferred 
to the English Classical [High] or the Latin Gram- 
mar School, to perfect what they had already begun, 
and to pursue more advanced studies. 

“In the Writing Schools the exercises are few and 
simple. The master and his assistant usually set the 
copies and make the pens at home, or’ at school out 
of school hours. In a few minutes after the school 
commences, the classes in arithmetic, which consist 
of about one-third of the school, begin to write. The 
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scholars bring out their writing-books, and present 
their exercises for examination, and themselves for 
instruction, two or three times before their exercise is 
completed. Ifthe exercise is not satisfactory when 
finished, another is required, and so on till one is 
accepted. After the arithmeticians have done writ- 
ing, which is generally in about an hour from the 
opening of the school, their books are closed, and the 
residue of their time is devoted to arithmetic. While 
the two first classes are thus employed in writing, the 
teachers are engaged in examining their exercises, 
mending their pens, or hearing the boys, who do not 
cipher, repeat the tables and rules in arithmetic; for 
as soon as the upper classes begin to write, the lower 
classes are taken out to commit to memory such 
tables and rules in arithmetic as are proper to prepare 
them for that study. These take their turn at writing 
when the upper classes have done. Thus all have 
employment for the whole of school hours. Some 
use of the system of mutual instruction is also made 
in the writing schools. On the first Tuesday of each 
month it is customary for the scholars to take places 
according to merit. The first scholar has the privi- 
lege of choosing a seat for the month, and, likewise, 
of selecting two or more young scholars to sit near, 
whose studies he overlooks, and for whose improve- 
ment and good conduct in school he is responsible. 
The next scholar does the same, and so on, as far as 
they are qualifted to teach others. When we con- 
sider how many children are under the care of each 
master, we are naturally led to fear that but little 
attention can be shown to each individually, and con- 
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sequently little progress made; but the great number 
of distinguished citizens, who have received no other 
education than our public schools afforded, is the best 
proof of their utility.” 

This account of the subjects and asthGels of in- 
struction as they existed in our Grammar Schools 
fifty years ago, is taken from “'The Prize Book of the 
Publick Latin School in Boston,” for 1823. It was 
probably written by one of the Grammar School 
masters. At any rate there can be no question as to 
its authenticity. It is a precious scrap of our educa- 
tional history. It givesus aclear idea of the standard 
of elementary education at that time. I find no diffi- 
culty in admitting the immense utility of such an 
education, because such an, education is so much 
better than none at all. The advocates of a very 
limited course of study for common schools will. 
doubtless be ready to affirm that what the schools of 
that day wanted in variety of subjects of instruction 
was made up by the thoroughness of the knowledge 
acquired in those branches pursued. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The account of the 
methods and precedure above quoted affords sufli- 
cient evidence of the utter impossibility of such a 
result. A very few of the brightest pupils left the 
schools with a good degree of skill in penmanship, a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic, reading and spelling, 
and a little smattering of the technicalities of gram- 
mar; but the great mass of the pupils ended their 
schooling without having made any considerable 
progress in any one of these branches. There was 
then no such thing known as any exercise in writing, 
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except in the copy-books. There was no practical 
spelling whatever, no mental arithmetic except the 
multiplication table, little or no instruction in the 
theory or principles of arithmetic. Writing was 
taught as a purely mechanical art. There was no 
vocal music, no drawing, no object teaching’, no 
instruction in geography worthy of the name; no 
vocal training, no physical exercises, no writing of 
compositions, and no instruction whatever in the 
elements of science. But the cowhide and ferule 
were not wanting; and they were indispensable 
requisites in such a system of schools. I hear it said 
that the extent of the use of the ferule is always in an 
inverse ratio to the degree of skill and capacity of 
the teacher. But this is only a half-truth. All the 
circumstances in which the teacher is placed must be 
taken into the account. With the classification, 
accommodations, and the studies of the period in 
question, the ferule has to be brought into use, not 
only to preserve order, but to secure the performance 
of the tasks on the part of the pupils. It is the 
system of education which determines toa very great 
extent the necessity of the rod. The free use of the 
cowhide in the schools of the old type should be 
taken, not as evidence of the inhumanity of the mas- 
ters, but as proof of the imperfection of the system 
which the masters had to carry on. 

In this connection I must mention a curious and 
interesting fact for the consideration of a certain class 
of fault-finders who have taken it as their peculiar 
mission to complain of the extravagance of the 
School Committee, and represent them as incompetent 
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to appreciate the value of money. It is this: the 
cost of maintaining the public schools fifty years ago 
was upwards of one QUARTER of all the expenditures 
of the city, whereas now it ts only one EIGHTH. In 
other words, the expenses of the other branches of 
the “city service have in the aggregate increased 
twice as fast as the expenses for schools. This great 
relative economy in school affairs is the result of the 
adoption by the School Board, from time to time, of 
wise and comprehensive measures of improvement in 
the organization and arrangements of the different 
departments of the system. 

The superiority of the present condition of our 
schools over that of fifty years ago has been brought 
about by the introduction of improved methods and 
appliances of instruction. We have made great prog- 
ress; there isno doubt of that. Probably our relative 
standing is better than it ever was at any former 
period. But while we may regard with some degree 
of satisfaction what has already been achieved, no 
one, I trust, will admit.that our efforts for advance- 
ment should be in any degree relaxed. 

I find around me conflicting opinions, not only as 
to what should be the aim in education, but also on 
the details of means and methods. Iam often but- 
ton-holed and lectured by persons holding opposite 
and extreme, and, what seem to me, one-sided views 
on educational matters. In this way I am sometimes 
entertained and instructed, and sometimes not. Iam, 
on the whole, rather fond of hearing what the en- 
thusiast and the man of one idea has to say. Such 
men are not to be followed or imitated, but they are 
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very valuable for their suggestions and for their 
stimulating effect. Here is a man, on the one hand, 
who thinks we are ruining therising generation by an 
excess of book learning; that we are over-educating the 
children of the poor; that we are thus creating in them 
tastes and wants which will make them discontented 
and unhappy. My answer to this man is, that if these 
poor children were clothed and boarded, as well as 
taught, at the public expense, there might be some 
danger in that direction; but, for one, I have no fear 
that poor people will voluntarily incur the expense of 
maintaining their children at school, to an injurious 
extent. It is possible that there may be some indi- 
vidual cases of this sort, but we cannot adapt our 
system to suit all exceptional cases. We must aim to 
do the greatest good to the greatest number. Within 
the range of my observation, the poor are everywhere 
suffering, not from an excess of knowledge, but from 
an excess of ignorance. I believe knowledge is 
power for the poor as well as for the rich. The idea 
of giving the children of the poor a poor education, 
that is, a little mechanical reading, writing and cipher- 
ing, seasoned with a little of Bible history, has been 
for many years in vogue in Wngland. But the wisest 
friends of education in that eminently practical 
country have come to the conclusion that this theory 
is not sound. Its results have not been satisfactory. 
The American idea is to give free tuition to all 
classes, as far as they desire to receive it; or, rather, 
this is what all classes are pretty well agreed on pro- 
viding at the public expense. 

Another intelligent and philanthropic person who 
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desires to aid in improving our education, comes and 
recommends very earnestly the troduction into our 
schools of some branches which are more practical 
than those now taught. Well, I say, I am strongly 
in favor of practical education; that is just what [am 
trying to make our education. Will you be so kind 
as to tell me what you mean by practical education, 
for I find a great diversity of opinions about the sig- 
nification of the word “ practical ” when joined to the 
word “education” ? He then proceeds to explain, by 
saying that a practical education, in his view, is an 
education calculated to fit a boy or girl to get an 
honest living on leaving school; that it includes in- 
struction in useful arts and trades; that there should 
be rooms in the school-house, furnished with tools 
and superintended by skilled foremen, where the 
pupils should devote a part of their time to mechani- 
cal employments. Being requested to be still more 
specific, and to name some trade, or trades, which he 
would have the boys taught, he designates shoe- 
making and cabinet-making. He is not able to point 
to any successful experiment of the sort, but thinks 
Americans should make precedents, instead of follow- 
ing them. To this suggestion, of course, every 
American who believes in the fourth of July gives 
his unqualified assent. Still, it sometimes does no 
harm, to say the least, when a very important prac- 
tical question is under consideration, to take a glance 
at what has been elsewhere said and done about it. 
So, at the risk of seeming very unpatriotic, I venture 
to take down a volume and read the following para- 
graph from a work upon education, by Phillippon de 
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la Magdelaine, published in France about ninety 
years ago, the question under consideration being 
precisely the same as that we are now discussing, 
namely, “ Ought trades to be taught an the schools to 
the children of the people?” 

“Tt is necessary either to choose one trade or to 
choose several. Now to teach the same trade to all 
would be to thwart the inclination of many children, 
and the inclination ought to be consulted in the choice 
of occupations, because one does with success only 
what one does with pleasure. It would be to frustrate 
the plans of parents whose condition in life and whose 
preferences ought certainly to be taken into consider- 
ation. It would also thwart our plan of education, 
the aim of which is to render the children of the 
people fit for all the occupations which fall to the lot 
of this class of citizens. 

“On the other hand, how is it possible to teach 
different trades without multiplying infinitely the ex- 
pense of the schools, owing to the necessity of multi- 
plying the number of the masters? And, besides, to 
what trade can you train a child from five or six to 
eleven or twelve years of age? Is it not better, by 
promoting the development of his limbs and giving 
him activity and strength, to render him capable of 
‘pursuing any calling? Not that he should know any 
one trade, but that he should be fit for all, —this is 
the essential thing. ‘Then, at the termination of his 
schooling, he will easily form himself for whatever his 
taste or circumstances give him an inclination.” 

These reasons, which seem to me very sound, not- 
withstanding their age and foreign origin, made little 
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impression, I observed, upon my visitor. And so [ 
asked, “ You have read the able report on this subject 
by M. Ph. Pompee?” —“ Never,” he replied. “ Well,” 
I continued, “it will not take long to doso. It is quite 
brief. It is not American, it is true, but is recent 
enough, and it is aclear resumé of the subject. It men- 
tions the failures of the attempts to put ‘the work-shop 
into the school,’ and shows how it is practicable to place 
‘the work-shop by the side of the school, by the adoption _ 
of the English half-time system. ‘The plan is simply 
this: Open special schools where boys of a certain 
age are permitted to attend one part of the day, the 
other part being given to work as apprentices in shops 
established for the purpose, or in the regular mechan- 
ical establishments of the neighborhood. ‘Two sets 
of boys could attend the same school. The instruc- 
tion might bear as far as practicable upon the occupa- 
tions of the pupils.” Of course, it was a pleasure to 
me to lend my visitor Mr. Pompée’s report. 

This excellent gentleman had but just retired, 
when I was honored with a call from a lady of the 
highest respectability, who begs to know how the 
industrial education of girls is getting on in the 
Boston Public Schools. She is thoroughly. convinced 
that something ought to be done to remedy the 
present lamentable deficiencies in the practical educa- 
tion of girls. I try to express my pleasure at finding 
that there are good people who care enough about 
the right education of poor children to climb so 
many stairs to my office, and assure her that I am 
all ears to any one who will take the trouble to tell 
me anything about education. Not that I find it so 
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very difficult to discover faults and defects myself, 
as that is an easy task, and demands but little talent, 
or experience, or study, but the thing wanted is wis- 
dom to plan and carry into effect real, true remedies. 
This matter of industrial instruction in our schools is in 
the hands of an ab e Special Committee of the Board, 
who will doubtless give the subject a thorough exami- 
nation. In the mean time, sewing is being taught in the 
lower classes of the Grammar Schools, better than 
formerly, and, for one, I am in favor of extending 
needle-work, now taught in the lowest classes of the 
Grammar Schools for girls, through all grades of our 
schools for girls, and of making it a condition of 
graduation that a girl should be thoroughly trained 
in cutting out as well as in sewing. This statement, 
I was happy to find, really pleased my caller, who 
innocently imagined that what was believed to be 
good by the Superintendent would certainly at once 
be put in practice. But I hastened to enlighten her 
on this point by relating to her some experiences in 
~ connection with measures for improyement, which 
from time to time have been proposed and at length 
carried out. The excellent lady, apparently thankful 
for even so little encouragement from an official 
whom she had probably imagined to be an incorrigi- 
ble conservative, expressed the hope that this reform 
would be speedily adopted, and then gracefully re- 
tired. J noticed particularly her emphasis on the word 
“reform,” and pondered on it fora while. On reflec- 
tion, it occurred to me that I had not been in the habit 
of using this word very freely. This may be the reason 
that some imagine me to be opposed to progress. 
After this interesting interview, hardly a day 
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passed before I chanced to meet two extremely in- 
telligent and earnest ladies who are much devoted to 
the movement for the amelioration of the condition of 
women. The topic of school improvement is broached, 
and my plan for the industrial training of girls in all 
the mysteries of needlework is set forth, with the 
confident expectation of a cordial approval; but no; 
they were most emphatic in their denunciation of 
the scheme, and entreated me not to urge its adoption. 
They wanted women emancipated from the servitude 
of the needle. Men did not make their own clothes, 
and why should women? Girls needed all the school 
time they could get for their intellectual education; 
and, besides, if their minds were well disciplined and 
trained by a thorough education, they could very 
easily pick up the skill they needed in sewing and 
cutting out. Both adduced their personal experience 
in support of their theory. But while they were 
opposed to my proposition, they were by no means of 
that class who content themselves with opposing the 
plans of others without offering any suggestions of 
their own. Their remedy for the evils and defects of 
the schools consisted in placing women on the School 
Committee, and raising the salaries of female teachers. 
Not having time to discuss this platform, as I had an 
engagement to fulfil, I was obliged to end the inter- 
view. 

I went on my way in rather a nonplussed condi- 
tion of mind. I had been innocently indulging the 
hope that if women were put into school committees 
they would not only favor the instruction of girls in 
plain sewing, but that they might even advocate the 
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teaching, in the upper schools, of ornamental needle- 
work, as a branch of art-education. But. I am now 
told by ladies representing the advance-guard of the 
reformers of female education, that the needle is the 
symbol and badge: of slavery and degradation of 
women, and that, as such, it must not be allowed a 
place in school education. 

Being an honest seeker of truth, or at least imagin- 
ing myself to be such, and appreciating very highly 
the privilege of listening to the instruction of learned 
and wise men, I make a point of attending a meeting 
where a truly great man is to speak to teachers on edu- 
cation. I am charmed and edified with what he says 
of the importance and the ways and means of teaching 
in our elementary schools the rudiments of natural 
science. Hvery Primary School, he says, must have tts 
little museum of natural history. That sentence I felt 
sure would live and be quoted the world over, for he 
who uttered it was the very best authority in such a 
matter. He then goes on to depreciate the value of 
the study of words, and finally declares that the study 
of English Grammar should be abolished as a use- 
less waste of time. Here the query naturally arose, 
whether a man who was an acknowledged authority 
in one department of learning is equally entitled to 
respect as an authority in those branches which are 
outside his specialty? But, curiously enough, the 
renowned scientist was immediately followed by a. 
master of philological learning, in an elaborate, charm- 
ing and instructive-address illustrating the transcen- 
dent importance of the study of words as a branch 
of education, and advocating a thorough course of 
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grammatical training. As he ended his discourse, of 
reason, grace, learning, wisdom, all compact, he left 
the conviction on my mind that a man who could use 
words so well and so wisely must be good authority 
on the study of words. . 

At a meeting held in this city a few days ago, of 
an association for the improvement of female educa- 
tion, composed of highly cultivated ladies, one of the 
speakers, a gentleman of high distinction, in his 
enumeration of the studies most desirable for young 
ladies, omitted altogether both the Latin language and 
botany. He was followed by the distinguished 
president. of a young but famous university, who 
vigorously maintained that Latin and botany were 
precisely the branches of all others which it was 
important that young ladies should study. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of con- 
tradictory opinions and theories in respect to the 
subjects and methods of education. Now the practical 
inference, as it seems to me,to be drawn from the 
fact that intelligent persons differ so widely on these 
matters, is not that there is no solid educational 
ground to stand upon; but that amidst the conflicting 
views of the advocates of different plans and meas- 
ures, it is important to exercise a wise discrimination 
in determining what course to pursue. A man may 
be a profound scientist or learned scholar without 
being a wise adviser in regard to the practical details 
of instruction. Isolated individual experience does 
not go for much in settling an educational question. 
What we want is the results of learned experience, — 
the experience of experts who have largely studied 
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the history and philosophy of education. When one 
comes to offer a new educational plan, it is proper to 
inquire into his credentials. If he claims to be a 
practical man it is important to ascertain in what 
matters he is practical, for a man may be very practi- 
cal in house-building and not at all practical in mind- 
building. In other words a man is practical in what 
he understands, and he is not practical in what he 
does not understand. 

The members of the Board will readily perceive 
that in what has just now been said I have had in 
view a class of outside critics, who suggest numerous 
improvements for our schools without taking the 
trouble to inquire into their actual condition, or their 
history, and without any very reliable knowledge of 
educational experience elsewhere. One of these well- 
meaning persons, who probably never saw the inside 
of one of our school-houses, lately expressed deep 
regret at the recent multiplication of the requirements 
in our Grammar School. <A few minutes’ conyersa- 
tion revealed the profoundest ignorance, on the part 
of this critic, not only of the actual requirements, 
but of the requirements of past years as well. 

Having already presented the meagre programme 
of fifty years ago, I will here quote the course of 
study for the first class of the Grammar Schools as 
it stood in 1844, so that any one may see just what 
change has taken place in the period of twenty-eight 
years, In respect to the text-books used, and the 
subjects of study for the first or highest class of 
Grammar Schools. 

“Kimerson’s National Spelling Book; Goold Brown’s 
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First Lines of English Grammar; Olmsted’s Rudi- 
ments of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, or 
Parker’s Compendium of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy; Woodbridge’s Geography and Atlas; 
Pierpont’s American First Class Book; Worcester’s 
Elements of General History; exercises in composi- 
tion and declamation; writing; penmaking; North 
American Arithmetic, Part Third; Robinson’s Book- 
keeping. 

“Members of the first class who shall have nearly 
completed the course of exercises in Arithmetic may 
be instructed in Algebra and Geometry. The follow- 
ing studies and books may be introduced at the 
discretion of the master: — 

“‘Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History; Goold 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar; Whately’s 
Rhetoric; and Parker’s Hixercises in English Compo- 
sition.” 

If we consider that in the above schedule of studies, 
the text-books are named without any indication as 
to the extent to which they are to be learned, the 
inference from the absence of limitations being that 
the entire text-books were to be studied, it is evident 
_ that m our new course of study, which is now in 
force, decided progress has been made during the past 
twenty-five years, in adapting the work of the schools 
to the capacities and wants of the pupils. In prepar- 
ing the programme, at the request of the Committee 
on Text-books, no authority was given me to make 
any change either in the text-books in use, or in the | 
required subjects of instruction. Indeed, there was 
little need of change in any one of these respects, so 
well and wisely had the Committee on Text-books 
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done their duty, in the previous years. The problem 
was to determine in what way the text-books were 
to be used, what portions of them were to be omitted, 
and what portions to be taught; to arrange the order 
of the studies, and fix some reasonable limitations in 
each, beyond which pupils should not be expected to 
go, and to define, for the sake of classification, the 
several steps or grades of the course. 

We were tardy in undertaking this work. For 
want of it we were relatively losing ground in respect 
to the handling of the studies in the Grammar School 
department of our system of elementary education, 
while in the Primary department we occupied an 
advanced position. But by delay we had, on enter- 
ing upon this new step, the advantage of the results 
of the labors of many able hands that had been 
engaged upon the framing of study-plans for ele- 
mentary schools. With this advantage in our favor, 
we ought to have been able to lay out a better course 
than had been previously devised elsewhere. 

Fiver since the programme was adopted, the work- 
ings have been the special object of my attention, 
while, at the same time, constantly getting all possible 
information about the ideas and plans of the wisest 
and most practical men all over the world who are 
dealing with the same problem, that is, the right 
ordering of elementary education. And the result is 
that I am unable, as yet, to point out any feature 
which would be materially improved by a change. 
Still, in my mind, it is not to be regarded as a finality. 
Experience will doubtless suggest improvements. 
But what is wanted is an honest and sufficient trial, 
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for three or four years more at least, before its 
legitimate fruits will be fully developed. 

I have already alluded to the importance of com- 
parisons in educational matters, and I shall take this 
occasion to make a practical application of the prin- 
ciple by quoting from the recent doings of the School 
Board for London. ‘This body, consisting of forty- 
nine members, was elected on the 29th of November, 
1870, in pursuance of a special provision of the EHle- 
mentary Education Act, which received the assent of 
the Queen on the 9th of August of the same year, 
and which is intended to secure to the people of Eng- 
land and Wales the advantages of a complete system 
of elementary schools. The great interest attaching 
to the doings of the London Board results not from 
the experience of its members in developing or ad- 
ministermg a great municipal system of common 
schools, but from their exceptional character in 
respect to ability and learning, and from the fact 
that, unhampered by tradition or routine, they have 
availed themselves of the light derived from the 
experience and wisdom of foreign countries to an 
extent unknown in any similar undertaking. A 
sqecial Committee of fifteen members, Professor 
Huxley being the Chairman, was appointed to sub- 
mit a scheme of education. This Committee has 
made its first report, which is evidently the result of 
the most careful and thorough study of the subject 
This report classifies the schools into Infant Schools, 
for children below seven years of age; Junior Schools, 
for children between seven and ten years of age; 
and Senior Schools, for older. children. It is not 
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expected, however, that children will be taught in 
these schools who are over the age of thirteen years. 

It is recommended that the Infant Schools be mixed 
[boys and girls being taught in the same classes]; 
that the Senior Schools be separate or unmixed; 
while in regard to the Junior Schools no general rule 
in this respect is laid down. 

It is concluded that the period during which the 
children are under actual instruction in school should 
be five hours daily for five days in the week. 

Vocal music and drill are to be taught in every 
school during the period devoted to actual instruc- 
tion. 

The recommendation in regard to corporal punish- 
ment is substantially the same in spirit as our regula- 
tion relating to the matter. . 

The subjects of wmstruction recommended for the 
several grades are as follows:— 


“INFANT SCHOOLS. 


a. Morality and religion. 

b. Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

c. Object lessons, of a simple character, with 
some such exercise of the hands and eyes as is given 
in the ‘ Kindergarten’ system. 

In addition, the general recommendations respect- 
ing music and drill apply to Infant Schools, in which 
singing and physical exercises, adapted to the tender 
years of the children, are of paramount importance. 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR SCHOOLS. 


We recommend that certain kinds of instruction 
shall form an essential part of the teaching of every 
elementary school; while others may or may not be 
added to them, at the discretion of the managers of 
individual schools, or by the special direction of the 
Board. 

A. Essential subjects. 

a. Morality and religion. 

b. Reading, writing, and arithmetic: English 
grammar in Senior Schools; with mensuration in 
Senior Boys’ Schools. | 

c. Systematized object lessons, embracing in the 
six school years a course of elementary instruction in 
physical science, and serving as an introduction to 
the science examinations which are conducted by the 
Science and Art Department. 

d. The History of Britain. 

é. Elementary geography. 

f. Hlementary social economy. 

g. Wlementary drawing, leading up to the exami- 
nations in mechanical drawing, and to the art teach- 
ing of the Science and Art Department. 

h. In girls’ schools, plain needlework and cutting 
out. j 

B. Discretionary subjects, which may be taught to 
advanced scholars. 

a. Algebra and geometry. 

6. Latin, or a modern language.” 

The noticeable features of this schedule are the 
prominence which it. gives to elementary instruction 
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in physical science, placing it before history and 
geography in the order of precedence, and the admis- 
‘sion of Latin, or a modern language, as optional 
branches, since the course is intended only for pupils 
ranging from seven to thirteen years of age. There 
was a difference of opinion in the Board about some 
of the discretionary studies, and I have not learned 
the final result of the discussion of the subject. 

This report affords the strongest possible endorse- 
ment of our own course of elementary instruction. 
To a pupil or a teacher of the “old school,” who has 
not kept up to the times, it will appear to be alto- 
gether extravagant, in respect to the number of sub- 
jects of study required. Butthisisnotthe case. In 
the first place, two studies do not require twice the 
labor of one; and then some branches, such as sing- 
ing and drawing, hinder progress in other branches 
very little, if, indeed, they are not a positive help. 
The modern facilities and appliances for elementary 
teaching, such as classification, and apparatus of 
various kinds, have vastly increased the teacher’s 
power of imparting and the pupil’s power of acquir- 
ing. I will mention only one — the blackboard, which 
is to teaching what steam is to transportation. I 
would say, in the words of a good authority, “ Let 
us try what conscientious and intelligent teaching can 
do, before we presume to decide what cannot be done.” 
And in what does conscientious and intellgent teach- 
ing consist? It consists in two things: First, in the 
exercise of good judgment in determining what to 
teach and what not to teach, at each step, in the 
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several branches; and, second, in the use of econom- 
cal methods. 

Who have been our guides as to what to teach an 
each branch? Compilers of text-books! Mr. Histori- 
cus compiles a history of the United States for 
general use, for the market of the whole country. 
He is compelled to embrace in it the details of the 
colonization, and so forth, of every State. And so of 
geography. Our children have been crushed down 
under an intolerable load of geographical rubbish, 
simply, because it has been printed and put up 
between the two covers of a book! And so of 
arithmetic, and grammar, and spelling. It is not the 
books that I. so much blame; it is the wrong use 
made of them that I complain of. 

But there is no less room for economy in the 
method, than in the choice and limitation of the 
matter, of instruction. I have seen, in one school, 
children kept for weeks poring over a few pages of 
elementary geography, to no purpose, for the want of 
conscientious and intelligent teaching; while in the 
next school, by a judicious use of the globe, the wall 
-map, the blackboard, and the text-book, the children 
were soon made quite zntelligent on the subject of 
geography; and, what was more, were greatly inter- 
ested in the study. Illustrations of this sort, without 
number, might be produced. 

Now it isthe object and design of our Grammar 
School programme to make it practicable for our 
teachers to omit the useless parts of their text-books, 
and to teach all the branches in a reasonable and 
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intelligent way. It is based on the assumption that 
if all the branches therein required to be taught are 
properly apportioned and properly handled, the re- 
sults will be reasonably satisfactory. It assumes 
that it is better to know something of the history of 
England, than to know everything of the history of 
New Jersey or Connecticut; that it is better to know 
something of the elements of physical science, than to 
know how to locate every village and mill-stream in the 
United States. It assumes that it is better to be able 
to write a decent letter, than to be able to get a hun- 
dred per cent. in spelling a list of very hard words. 
' And if in any school the classes are not up to the 
requirements in any branch, the inquiry should be, 
first, Is not too much attempted? second, Is the 
proper time given to it? and, third, Isit taught in the 
best manner? Before the programme was adopted, 
unsuccessful teachers were in the habit of attributing 
their failures to the text-books; now they are very 
likely to make the programme the scape-goat of their 
short-comings. Still, in justice, I ought to say that 
but few such cases have come to my knowledge. 

But, as soon as we begin to have the courage to 
contend that our text-books should not be taken as the 
standard of what should be taught in each branch, 
certain objectors come up to confound us by de- 
manding if we are going to give up the idea of 
THOROUGH teaching. They tell us that we must not. 
take up a study unless we go through it, complete it, 
master it; that any other course makes shallow, 
superficial scholars, mere smatterers. Applying their 
doctrine to arithmetic, they would have a child 
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drilled on addition until he is able to rival an ac- 
countant in adding columns, before he is permitted to 
know that there is such a process as subtraction; they 
would have him solve all possible problems involving 
vulgar fractions, before he is allowed to cipher in 
‘decimals. Such an idea of thoroughness, for one, I 
utterly repudiate. A child should very. early be 
taught to perform the operations not only in the 
ground rules, but in fractions, both vulgar and 
decimal, using simple examples and small numbers. 
As his mind opens and expands, and his reasoning 
powers are developed, he will in due time easily 
master the more difficult and complicated applications 
of these processes. There are two prevalent notions 
of thoroughness in elementary teaching, both of 
which seem to me to be erroneous. First, that each 
topic of any given branch must be studied ex- 
haustively before another topic is taken up; as, for 
example, that the geography of North America must 
be completely mastered before the pupil is taught 
anything of the geography of South America. 
Second, that certain studies, as arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography, must be learned exhaustively before 
the pupil is taught anything of history, or the ele- | 
ments of natural science. The true method of pro- 
ceeding is to aim first at a general knowledge of a 
branch before going into the details. Buta general 
knowledge is not necessarily a superficial knowledge. 
Stuart Mill has well said, *'T'o have a general knowl- 
edge of a subject is to know only its leading truths, 
but to know these not superficially but thoroughly, 
so as to have a true conception of the subject in its 
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great features; leaving the minor details to those who 
require them for the purposes of their special pursuit. 
There is no incompatibility between knowing a wide 
range of subjects up to this point, and some one 
subject with the completeness required by those 
who make it their principal occupation. It is this 
combination which gives an enlightened public: a 
body of cultivated intellects, each taught, by its at- 
tainments in its own province, what real knowledge 
is, and knowing enough of other subjects to be able 
to discern who are those that know them better.” 

This was said of higher education, but it has its 
application to elementary education as well. Because 
some few of the pupils in our schools may become 
accountants or engineers, and will need in their pro- 
fessions great skill in figures, must the mass of 
pupils, who will never have any use for an extraor- 
dinary amount of arithmetical science, be required to 
occupy so much of their time on this branch, as to 
leave no time for acquiring a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of physical science which would be of use to 
every one, whatever may be his calling in life? 

Our elementary education is well organized. 
Each master is directly responsible for the teaching 
in all classes in his district. It is his duty to direct 
the work of his teachers so that all their labors may 
be turned to the best account. He is expected to 
give illustrative examples of the best methods of 
teaching in all the classes where such examples are 
needed. He does not imagine his duty to be done 
when he has given his teachers their classes, and 
directed them to carry out the programme; he feels 
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it incumbent on him to show how the work should 
be done, in its details. The title’ of master now 
means something more than the designation of the 
head-teacher or the police authority in the school; the 
master is now bound to be a master of methods, —a 
real training master. This at least is the ideal of the 
master’s position and duty, and the progress towards 
its realization is in a high degree satisfactory. In 
some districts the degree of excellence already 
reached exceeds my highest expectations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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TWENTY THIRD 3 
SEMI-ANNUAL RHPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston: — \ 


GENTLEMEN,—In conformity with the require- 
ments of your regulations, [ respectfully submit the 
following as my Thirty-fifth Report, the Twenty-third 
of the semi-annual series. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. | 


For tHe ScHooL YEAR ENDING AveausT 31, 1871. 


I. POPULATION.” 


Population of the city, U. S. Census, 1870 . ; 250,701 
Number of persons in the city between five and 
fifteen years of age, May 1, 1871 . om : 45,970 


Apparent decrease for the year . . 3831 


II. SCHOOLS. 
Number of districts into which the schools are 
grouped for supervision ‘ d ‘ ; 30 
Number of High Schools. ; : : ; 5 


Latin School, for boys. 

English High School, for boys. 

High and Normal School, for girls. 
Highlands High School, for boys and girls. 
Dorchester High School, for boys and girls. 
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Number of Grammar Schools : , - : 
For boys, 10 ; for girls, 10 ; for boys and girls, 17. 
Increase for the year. . ; : 1 
Number of Primary Schools for boys and girls 
Increase forthe year. : : : 4. 
Number of schools for Licensed Minors , 


School for Deaf-Mutes : : ’ 
Kindergarten School 
Whole number of day schools 
Increase for the year . : - : 6 
Number of Evening Schools : 
Whole number of day and evening schools . 
Increase for the year. ; ; gee 


UI. SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Number of school-houses for High Schools . 
School-rooms, 45; class-rooms, 24; halls, 6; 
seats, 2,350. 
Number of school-houses for Grammar Schools 
School-rooms, 431; halls, 30; seats, 23,842.* 
Number of school-houses for Primary Schools be- 
longing to the city now occupied . 
School-rooms, 333; seats, about 18,000. 
High School divisions in Primary School-house 
Grammar School divisions i in Primary School- 
houses . : 
Grmmar School divionen in aired tailings 
Primary Schools in Grammar School-houses 
Primary Schools in Ward-rooms . : ae haa 
Primary Schools in hired buildings 
Number of Ward-rooms in Grammar shueatinate 
Number of Ward-rooms in Primary School-houses 


37 


327 


hm bk bO 


373 


11 
384 


37 


* Dorchester buildings reckoned as Grammar school-houses, with an average 


of 50 seats to a room; the other buildings reckoned at 56 seats to a room. 
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IV. TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High Schools 
Male teachers, 40; female teachers, 30. 
Increase for the year . : A 93) 
Number of teachers in Grammar Shtiosts ‘ 
Male teachers, 70; female teachers, 407. 
Increase for the year . : Ua 
Number of teachers in Primary Béhools 
Male teachers, 1; female teachers, 327. 


Increase for the year . ‘ A 
Number of teachers in the schools for Licenged 

Minors, females . ; : : 
Number of teachers in Deaf-Mute School, Panatce 
Number of teachers in Evening Schools : : 

Male teachers, 20; female teachers, 79. 
Number of teachers in day schools eesti ° 


Whole number of teachers 
Male teachers, 140; female Peis. 850. 
Regular teachers, 951 ; special teachers, 39. 
Aggregate increase for the year 


V. PUPILS. 


Average whole number of pupils belonging to day 
schools of all grades during the year . 
Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools to population of the city : 
Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the 

schools to school population . 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the any 


schools 

Average daily absence of pupils in all the ant 
schools . 

Average per cent. of Den danes of all tiie ane 
schools . 


Average whole number of atils retonetie to the 
High Schools 
Boy 8, 788; girls, 713. 


165 


70 


477 


328 


40 


36,174 


= 
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Average daily attendance at High Schools . ° 


Per cent. of attendance at High Schools ° : 
Average number of pupils to a regular “teacher in 
High Schools ; ‘ ; : 
Average whole number of fia eloneine to 
Grammar Schools . ge ; 
Boys, 10,288; girls, 9,277. 
Average daily attendance at Grammar Schools 
Per cent. of attendance at Grammar Schools : 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
Grammar Schools. ‘ : : : : 


Average whole number ies ae to Primary 


Schools : , ° ° 
Boys, 8,081 ; ote 6 896. 
Average daily attendance at Primary Schools . 
Per cent. of attendance at Primary Schools . 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 


Primary Schools . - : ° : ° 
Average whole number belonging to the schools 
for Licensed Minors . : ; < . 
Average daily attendance at schools for Licensed 
Minors . : ° . 
Average whole number balenine to chee) for 
_ Deaf-Mutes . : : . 
Average whole number teion gine to myer 
Schools : 4 : ; 
~ Average attendance at mvenine Shoals ‘ ‘ 


Average whole number belonging to Evening 
Drawing School . 

Aggregate whole number Gita HE dla oe 
evening schools. : : ° 


VI. EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries of Officers of School Committee and 
Truant Officers . : a ; ; 
Salaries of teachers, High Sehoolk : ; ¢ 
Grammar Schools ¢ é 


1,430 
95.2 


26.8 
19,565 


18,312 
92.3 


43.2 
14,977 


13,614 
89.4 


45.8 
| 78 
66 
35 


1,666 
1,037 


380 


38,220 


$29,022 11 
100,820 04 
466,590 39 
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Salaries of teachers, Primary Schools . : - $227,110 
Licensed Minors’ School a 1,400 
Deaf-Mute School : : 3,386 
Evening Schools . : : 16,694 
| Kindergarten School . . 3438 
Whole amount of salaries,of teachers . ; ; 816,344 
Incidental expenses, High Schools d : : 27,910 
By Com. on Public Buildings $19,587 49 
By School Committee . : 8,322 73 


Incidentals, Grammar Schools . : ; ¢ 168,834 
By Com. on Public Buildings 122,058 71 
By School Committee . : 46,775 39 

Incidental expenses, Primary Schools . : 96,488 
By Committee on Public Buildings 88,770 49 . 
By School Committee . : ites 

Whole amount of incidental expenses, including 


salaries of officers - : 315,254 
Amount of current expenses for High Salpats : 128,730 
Amount of current expenses for Grammar Schools 635,424 
Amount of current expenses for Primary Schools 323,998 


Whole amount of current expenses for ail the day 
and evening schools and salaries of officers . 1,181,599 
Expenditures for school-houses and lots “ ; 443,679 


TotaL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL ScHoot Purposes. 1,575,279 


Cost per scholar based upon the average whole number belonging : 


For tuition, 


High Schools : ‘ : ‘ , : $67 

Grammar Schools . ; ; : : : 23 

Primary Schools . ; ; : : : 15 
For incidentals, 

High Schools : : . Mea : 18 

Grammar Schools . ; : : : : 8 


Primary Schools 
For tuition, 

All day schools . : : : at ate 22 
For incidentals, 

All day schools . : . : : : 8 


_S 


27 
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For both tuition and incidentals, . 

All day schools . , : 30 82 
Whole amount appropriated by the City Gonneil 

for salaries, and ordinary or current expenses 

of schools for the financial year, beginning 

May 1, 1871 : : ' : : ~ $1,204,500 00 
Distribution of the appropriation : — ) 

Salaries of officers : : $22,500 00 

Salaries of teachers : : 875,000 00 

Incidentals, — Committee on Pub- 

lic Buildings . : . $240,000 00 

Incidentals, — School Committee 67,000 00 
Total amount of appropriations voted by the City 

Council for 1871-72. : - 9,900,743 00 
Amount assessed for State, County, be City Asis 

for the financial year 1871-72 : ; . 7,790,444 00 
Ratio of the amount appropriated for the current 

expenses of the Public Schools, to the total 

amount of appropriations of the city for the 

year 1871-72 ; : d ‘ 12+ 
Ratio of the amount ap aroniiieed for the pare | 

expenses of the Public Schools, to the whole 

amount to be raised by taxation for the year 


TERE Mie. te Bat Tee hee 15+ 
Valuation of the city, May, is71. ; : 612,663,550 00 
Per cent. of valuation of 1871 appropriated for 

Public Schools. : ; : ; Z .001-96 
Valuation of the city, May, 1865. : - 871,892,775 00 
Per cent. of valuation of 1865 appropriated for 

Public Schools for the year 1869-70. : 002-72 


Average percentage of the valuation of 1865, of 

the cities and towns of the State, appropriated 

for Public Schools, to be expended in the 

year 1869-70 : : : : : .003-10 
Amount received from the income, of the State 

School Fund é : : é : : $12,015 14 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools, during the last six months, was 14,793 
—hboys 8,045, girls 6,748 — against 14,387 for the 
corresponding six months of the preceding year, the 
encrease being 406; the average daily attendance was 
13,404, against 12,889; and the per cent. of attend- 
ance was 89.4 against 89.3. The number on the reg- 
ister at the close of the year was 14,560. 

The whole number of regular teachers in this 
department at the end of the school year was 327. 

The classification of these schools, at the end of 
the year, was as follows: — 


Number of pupils in 1st class : ; 5 ; : 2,459 
$ * 7.15 ; : : : : 2,577 
v3 af OCG . ; : : ; 2,218 
. soy athe : : : : : 2,059 
s cP Oth eae A : ‘ ‘ : 2,161 
* soe OU Wise ‘ : : : ; 3,186 


The ages of the pupils, at the end of the year, were 
as follows: — 


The number five years of age . ° : : ° 2,447 


The number six years of age 5 : ‘ : ° 3,275 
The number seven years of age. . ‘ ‘ , 3,319 
The number eight years of age. ° : ‘ ° 2,772 
The number nine years of age and over. . . 2,747 


The above summary of classification is very satis- 
factory. It shows that the pupils have been carried 
along into the upper classes as they should be. The 
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number in the three upper classes is very nearly equal 
to the number in the three lower classes. The num- 
ber in the first class is greater than the average num- 
ber in the other classes. T’he summary of ages is 
also quite gratifying. An accompanying table shows 
the classification and ages in each district. 

The following table shows the number of primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of 
pupils to a school, or teacher, during the last half 
year -— 


No. of | Whole | No. toa No. of | Whole | No. toa 
DISTRICTS. DISTRICTS. 

Schools. |Number.| School. Schools. |Number.} School. 

Adams ....| 9 414 46.0 || Lewis .....| 9 425 47.2 
Bigelow ...| 14 714 51.0 || Lincoln....! 10 508 50.8 
Bowditch ..} 10 418 41.8 || Lyman .... § 276 39.4 
Bowdoin ..| 12 483 40.2 || Mayhew...| 7 276 89.4 
Boylston ..| 6 314 52.3 || Norcross...| 14 630 45.0 
Brimmer ..| 12 465 38.7 || Phillips.... 7 282 40.2 
Chapman ..| 10 459 45.9 || Prescott ...| 9 458 50.8 

~ Comins....| 15 811 54.0 |} Quincy ....| 12 449 37.4 
Dearborn ..| 17 813 41.8 || Rice....... 10 380 38.0 
Dorchester | 19 890 46.8 || Sherwin ...| 12 528 44.0 
Dwight .... 6 245 40.8 || Shurtleff... 9 410 45.5 
Eliot ......| 16 732 45.7 |; Washington; 7 313 44.7 

‘Everett.)..{ 10 | 514 | 51.4 || Wells ..... 2 | 499 | 41.5» 

Franklin ..| 6 807 51.1 || Winthrop..| 9 375 |. 41.6 
Hancock...| 19 871 45.8 || Training .. 1 | At 44.0 


Lawrence..| 11 490 44.6'1| Totalesis s. 827 |14793 45.2 
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It appears that the average number of pupils to a 
teacher during the last half year was forty-five and 
two tenths. In six districts the average number to a 
teacher exceeded forty-nine, the standard number 
prescribed by the regulations. 

The following table shows the number of primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools, July, 1871, and the average number of pro- 
motions to each school in the respective districts : — 


et No. of | Sentto | No. toa pert No. of | Sent to |No. tog 
Schools. | Gr. Sch. | School. Schools. | Gr. Sch. | School. 

Adams.....- 9 62 6.8 Lewis... 9 Te (i ; 
Bigelow ....| 14 116 8.4 Lincoln .... 10 64 | 6.4 
Bowditch ...} 10 56 5.6 Lyman .... % 47 | 6.5 
Bowdoin’....| 12 69 | 6.9 || Mayhew...] 7 33 | -4.5 
Boylston....| 6 45 7.3 Norcross...| 14 96 | 6.1 
Brimmer....| 12 66 5.6 Phillips.... 7 26 3.5 
Chapman...| 10 74 7.4 Prescott ... 9 66 | 7.3 
Comins.....| 15 133 8.1 Quincy ....| 12 64 | 5.4 
Dearborn ...| 17 94 5.9 Rice. .secaee 10 118 | 11.8 
Dorchester..| 19 220 | 11.1 || Sherwin... 12 84] 2.1 
Dwight ..... 6 36 6.0 Shurtleff... 9 64] 7.1 
WeMOhiscess «| 16 102 6.6 Washington 7 58 | 8.2 
Everett.....| 10 76 7.6 Wells ...-. 12 79 | 6.7 
Franklin....| 6 50 8.3 |; Winthrop .. 9 69 | 7.6 
Hancock.-...|. 19 101 5.6 | Training... 1 ecce | ccce 


Lawrence..-.} 11 74 6.8 Totalaivs<e! B27 2258 6.9 
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The whole number of pupils promoted from the 
Primary Schools to the Grammar Schools in July, as 
shown in the above table, was 2,258; the number pro- 
moted in March was 2,376; the total for the year was 
4,634, against 4,247 for the preceding year; an increase 
of 387. ? 

During the last year I made a thorough inspection 
of the Primary Schools, visiting each one at least 
once. It was my aim to get a correct understanding 
of the general condition, progress, and management 
of the whole department. Of course I could not be 
expected to find out every fault, or to discover every 
excellence, in each individual school. As my visits 
were made without previous notice, I saw the schools 
in their every-day working condition. ‘The result on 
the whole was very satisfactory. ‘The aspect of the 
rooms was generally cheery and bright; the pupils 
appeared active and happy, and the teachers earnestly 
devoted to their work. Some exceptions were found, 
but they were not numerous. 

Fourteen years ago all the Primary Schools were 
ungraded, that is, in each school-room there were six 
- grades or classes of pupils. In this state of things 
the teachers and pupils worked to great disadvantage. 
And yet I remember very distinctly that my first 
efforts in favor of a better classification were met with 
decided opposition. If we go back only ten years, 
we find that about one fourth of all the schools were 
still worked with six classes in a room. Now the 
number of schools where that system exists is only 
three, or less than one in a hundred. The grading 
of these schools — the first great step in their improye- 
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ment— made every other improvement practicable. 
That arrangement has been considered as on the 
whole preferable, which provides for a single grade 
or class in a room, and yet I regard the classification 
as good where the number of classes under one 
teacher does not exceed two. | 

Ten years ago the number of schools having the 
sixth class was quite out of proportion to that of the 
schools having the fifth class, being more than three 
to one, and the necessity of multiplying schools hay- 
ing the sixth class was urged as an objection to the 
graded system. ‘The figures above show that now 
the schools having the sixth class exceed those hay- 
ing the first class only about thirty per cent. The 
pupils are now promoted with great regularity from 
the one class to another, at the end of each half-year, 
and the old evil of keeping many pupils a whole year 
on half a year’s work has been very generally reme- 
died. 
In the accompanying statistics will be found a 
table, showing in detail the present classification in 
each district. From that table it appears that of the 
327 schools, | 


184 had only one class in each, 
100 had two classes in each, 
28 had three classes, 
5 had four classes, 
7 had five classes, 
3 had six classes, 
33 had the first class only, and 
43 had the sixth class only. 


In planning the school-houses, regard should be 
had to our system of classification. It is obvious that 
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a building with four, eight, or ten rooms is not 
adapted to the system, while a building with three, 
six, nine, or twelve rooms is in harmony with it. In 
three rooms the six classes would be accommodated 
by assigning two classes to a room; in six, by placing 
only one classina room. Ina building of nine rooms 
the classes would be distributed as in the two build- 
ings containing six and three respectively; and in a 
building of twelve rooms the distribution would be 
the same as in two containing six each. The build- 
ings containing six rooms are, in my judgment, best 
adapted to our system of classification, and our sys- 
tem of classification is excellent. ’ 

After these schools were graded, the next impor- 
tant improvement introduced was the new programme, 
which provided for a systematic and progressive 
course of instruction. This measure was adopted 
about eight years ago. The more -capable and 
‘progressive teachers at once endeavored to com- 
ply with its requirements, and every year it has 
been more and more fully carried out. In one 
particular, however, it is still too generally disre- 
‘garded. I refer to the requirements respecting object 
teaching. In many cases even teachers who have 
been thoroughly instructed in methods of object teach- 
ing at the Training School, fail to do justice to this 
branch. ‘The experiment which has been made dur- 
ing the past eight years has, I think, made it quite 
certain that oral lessons on objects will not be given 
in our schools, with satisfactory efficiency and regu- 
larity unless some new motive is presented. to the 
teachers. As a general rule, it will be found that 
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teachers will more or less neglect those branches on 
which their pupils are not examined, and which are 
not reckoned in estimating the merit and standing of 
their schools. And there cannot be a doubt but that 
the neglect of object teaching, of which I complain, is 
due to the fact that the results of the instruction in 
this branch are seldom inquired into. As principals 
of the Primary Schools, it is the duty of the masters 
of the Grammar Schools under the direction of their 
respective District Committees, to attend to the pro- 
motion of primary pupils from one class to another, 
and if they were to require, as a condition of promo- 
tion, that the pupils should pass an examination in 
all the branches specified in the programme, the 
teachers would then teach all the branches. The 
expectation of an examination, with due credit for 
results, is the motive needed by the teachers to 
induce them to pay proper attention to oral lessons 
on objects, and this motive could easily be supplied 
by the masters. 

The continuance, during another year, of the 
experiment with Dr. Leigh’s pronouncing type, as a 
means of teaching the first steps in reading, has con- 
firmed the favorable opinion of its merits expressed 
in former reports. It is now taught in eleven 
districts, and in upwards of thirty schools. The 
use of this method is now optional with the Dis- 
trict Committees. But the time is come, it seems to 
me, when it would be best to make its use in all the 
districts obligatory. By its judicious and skilful 
use, from thirty to fifty per cent. of the time now 
devoted to reading in the Primary Schools might be 
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saved. This saving would give ample time for the 
needed oral lessons on objects. 

During the last year drawing has been taught in 
these schools far better than ever before; still it is, as 
yet, by no means uniformly well taught. 

I am sorry to say that the requirements of the pro- 
gramme in respect to physical training are not gen- 
erally carried out. Thirty minutes each are. to 
be given to vocal and physical exercises. These 
exercises should be short, but frequent, especially in 
the lowest classes. All the teachers have been fur- 
nished with copies of Monroe’s Manual, and they 
should regularly exercise their pupils in accordance 
with the system which it illustrates. 

The supervision of the Primary Schools by the 
masters of the Grammar Schools has produced good 
results in every district. In some districts, however, 
the aid rendered by the masters is much more valua- 
ble than it isin others. Suppose every master should 
occasionally give in his Primary Schools illustrative 
exercises in reading, such as Professor Monroe was 
accustomed to give at district meetings of Primary 
teachers. How the labors of the teachers would be 
lightened! How the progress of the pupils would 
be accelerated! Everywhere I find the Primary 
teachers ready to profit by judicious suggestions. 
They are eager for practical hints. Several masters 
have done an admirable work in holding meetings of 
their Primary teachers for the purpose of giving 
them the needed suggestions and advice. Why 
should not every master adopt this course? 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools, during the last half-year, was 19,297 — 
boys 10,178 and girls 9,119 — against 19,061 for the 
corresponding six months of the preceding year; the 
average daily attendance was 17,939, andthe per cent. 
of attendance was 92.3. The whole number of regu- 
lar teachers in this department atthe end of the school 
year was 452; males 65, females 387. Besides these . 
there were twenty teachers of sewing, four teachers 
of music, three teachers of drawing, who divided their 
time between these schools and the High Schools, and 
for a part of the year one director of vocal and physical 
culture. The whole number of pupils on the register of 
these schools atthe close of the school year was 16,714, 
against 15,872 for the preceding, showing that the 
number withdrawn from the schools to go into the 
country before the end of the term was largely dimin- 
ished, in consequence of the change in the school cal- 
endar whereby the vacation was made to begin earlier 
than heretofore. | 

The classification of the pupils by grades, at the 
end of the year, was as follows: — 


Number of pupils in the 1st class . : : ; ; 2,195 
is as aS 20 ce ees : - ; 1,658 
. ss a DOs aes : : ; ¥ 2,417 
“ ve Z cd a Gales : : : : 2,802 
3 - “he Sy eden ae ‘ ; : : 3,763 
“ Be Gthovey Sit hk ee hn EE eg 7g 


The classification of the pupils by ages was as fol- 
lows: 
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Under eight years of age . : : - : 5 : 93 
Between eight and ten years . : : : : . 8,027 
Between ten and twelve years . ; : : ; . 5,947 
Between twelve and fourteen years . ° . : . 4,941 
Between fourteen and fifteen years . : ° . . 1,596 
Over fifteen years . : : : ° . : o> 25110 


The accompanying statistical table, from which the 
above summary of classification is taken, is earnestly 
commended to the attention of the Committee. It 
shows the standing of each school in respect to 
its classification and the ages of its pupils, —two 
very important elements in determining its condi- 
tion. It is desirable that the number of pupils in the 
upper classes should bear a large proportion to the 
number in the lower classes. Ifa school has a small 
number of pupils in the upper classes, and a large 
number in the lower classes, we should infer that itis 
not in so desirable a condition as the one in which the 
number in the upper classes approaches more nearly 
to the number in the lower classes. If all the pupils 
who enter the Grammar Schools were to remain until 
graduation, the number in each class would necessa- 
rily be nearly equal. But the actual number of grad- 
uates of the Grammar Schools, the past year, is only 
about one fifth of the number of primarians admitted 
during the year. As long as this great dispropor- 
tion between the number of graduates and the num- 
ber of admissions exists, so long must there be a great 
disproportion between the sizeof the upper and lower 
classes. Now the aim should be — the ideal standard 
which we should strive to attain —— to make the num- 
ber of graduates equal to the number of admissions. 
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Or, in other words, we should endeavor to secure to 
each child a fair elementary education, for that is just 
what the Grammar Schools are intended to impart. 
This desirable object may be defeated by the opera- 
tion of three causes. First, the standard of gradua- 
tion may be placed too high, higher than can be 
attained at the proper age for completing an element- 
ary education, and entering upon the practical duties 
of life. It can be demonstrated, I think, that the 
present standard, as indicated by the programme, if 
its requirements are fairly interpreted, is not too high 
for the attainment of pupils of average capacity at 
the close of the fourteenth year, and with first-rate 
management, such management as should be aimed 
at, the large majority of pupils might complete the 
course even a year earlier. 

Second, the pupils may be withdrawn from school 
by their parents before they are of the proper age to 
complete a fair elementary education. This cause is 
not wholly in the control of the Committee or teach- 
ers, although it is certain that, by a proper attention 
to the matter, teachers may exert a powerful influ- 
ence in retaining their pupils in school. 

Third, through the errors and imperfections in the 
methods of instruction and in the system of classifica- 
tion and promotion, the pupils may be unduly kept 
back, so that the classes they occupy are, on an aver- 
age, below the proper standard for their age. This 
being the case, a careful examination of the figures 
in the above summary of classification cannot fail to 
disclose a state of things which we cannot contem- 
plate with satisfaction. In the first place, the num- 
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ber over fifteen is nearly as great as the number in the 
first class. In the next place, the number of children 
in the two lowest classes is nearly as large as the 
whole number of children who are below the thirteenth 
- year, or who have not yet reached the full age of 
twelve; again, the number of pupils who are between 
twelve and fourteen years, that is, the number of 
those in their thirteenth or fourteenth year, ap- 
proaches very nearly to the whole number reported 
in the two middle classes, namely, the third and fourth. 
Finally, it appears that the number of children who 
have not yet completed the studies of the sixth class, 
is fifty per cent. larger than the number of children 
below ten years of age. 

The above statement is the average of all the 
schools. If we look at the table referred to, contain- 
ing the details, we shall find that some schools fall 
decidedly below this average condition, while others 
rise correspondingly above it. This difference is in 
part accounted for by the sex of the schools, as girls 
who have not home lessons ought not to advance as 
fast as boys who do, and in part by the locality of the 
-school, asin some sections the pupils do not continue 
in school so long as in others, and their home advan- 
tages are not so good. But, after making due allow- 
ances for these causes, there is still a disparity which 
must be accounted for by the difference in the man- 
agement, or the difference in making the report. At 
any rate, there is room here, in my judgment, for 
improvement. In the management of these schools 
special effort should be made to bring the classifica- 
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tion in respect to age into a proper correspondence 
with the classification in respect to proficiency. 

The following table shows the number of teachers 
and average whole number of pupils, and the average 
number of pupils to a teacher (not counting the 
masters’ head assistants) in each Grammar School 
for the half-year ending August 31, 1871. 


ScHooxs. é 3 2 in s Scnoons. 3 3 = i “ é 
ee) al came Me [etn ees 
Adams...... 12 549 49.9 || Hancock ... 19 890 49.4 
Bigelow. pose 19 886 48.1 || Lawrence .. 18 874 51.4 
Bowditch....| 14 573 44.0 || Lewis...... 11 513 51.3 
Bowdoin.....| 12 509 46.2 || Lincoln .... 16 752 50.1 
Boylston.... 11 415 41.5 ||Lyman.....| 12 504 45.8 
Brimmer.... 16 673 44.8 ||Mayhew....{ 13 505 42.0 
Chapman.... 13 488 37.5 || Norcross.... 15 700 50.0 
Comins...... 17 790 49.3 || Phillips .... 13 602 50.1 
Dearborn.... 16 716 47.7 || Prescott.... 13 551 45.9 
Dorch’r Dist.|’ 31 | 990 | 31.9*|| Quincy..... 15 | 649 | 40.5 
Dudley...... 7 243 40.5 Rigateade cee] 6 GLB 559 39.9 
Dwight...... 138 576 48.0 || Shurtleff.... 13 614 51.1 
BMOts 6.4. 06.. 16 773 51.5 || Washington v4 241 40.1 
Everett...... 15 625 44.6 || Wells...... 10 474. 52.6 
Franklin.... 15 623 44.5 || Winthrop...| 18 714 42.0 
Sherwin..... 17 746 46.6 ois. 452 19.297 edi 


* In the Dorchester district no head assistants are counted out. 
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The following table shows the number of scholars 
who received the diploma of graduation at the close 
of the school year, July, 1871, in each Grammar 
School: — 


SCHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. ScHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
AGams....+. o> 16 18 34 Lewis <-.5:.. 18 21 39 
Bigelow....--- | 384 as 34 ‘|| Lincoln...... 25 20 45 
Bowditch ..... aa 13 13 Lyman ...... 15 9 24 
Bowdoin ...... os 26 26 Mather ...... 4 5 9 
Boylston ...... me oe - Mayhew .«.... 16 oe 16 
Brimmer...... 37 we 37 Minot ....... 4 2 6 
Chapman. ..... 14 14 28 || Norcross.+++. | 31 31 
Comins .....-. | 28 22 45 || Phillips...... 17 -. 17 
Dearborn ..... 15 16 31 Prescott ..... 17 13 30 
Dudley ....... . 23 23 || Quincy ...... 13 ° 13 
Dwight ....... 35 35 Rice. .....es 41 41 
HGUObe's cer esse 19 19 Bherwin ia Me ee 
Everett ....ee0.- oe 53 53 Shurtleff..... me 30 30 

_ Everett, Dor... fi 11 18 || Stoughton ... 5 7 12 
Franklin ...... ee 37 37 Tileston ..... 5 5 10 
Gibson ....... 2 6 8 Washington..| 15 an 15 
Harris ....---- 8 5 13 Wells ....0e. 24 24 
Hancock ...... rie 25 25 Winthrop -... As 32 82 
Lawrence ..... 31 os 31 Total ....2 +. 436 | 468 904 


ee 


Graduating diplomas were first awarded to girls in 
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the Grammar Schools, in 1867;* in 1868 they were 
awarded to both. boys and girls, and the following 
table shows how many diplomas were awarded on 
that and each succeeding year :— 


YEARS. Boys. Girls. Total. 
MEMDTURD dy sits ese cccccoscceescuccssessee eve 239 239 
BEES ieiela edie 56 oc's'e ccc e sig un esis dpkg ele oe 292 291 583 
1869 ..... Co ccc cc caves cocccccscs esses 299 331 630 
1870 .--eseveeeeecsereeeveees eu seccces 377 415 792 
RE Dib a¥e eelensecaccesece @ s;n\as Win amin atats, 436 468 904 


It will be seen, from the above table, that there has 
been a rapid increase from year to year inthe number 
of graduating diplomas awarded, the nnmber awarded 
at the close of the last school year being nearly fifty 
per cent. above that awarded in 1869. i 

It is interesting to observe that the number of girls 
receiving the diplomas considerably exceeds the num- 
ber of boys, although the whole number of boys 
belonging to these schools is ten per cent. larger than 
the number of girls. This diploma system is ‘an 
undoubted success. Its operation is highly beneficial 
in more respects than one. While its attainment is 
an object of ambition in the eyes of all pupils, it is 
not a competitive prize, like the discarded medal, 

* In 1867 diplomas were awarded to girls as follows : — Adams School, 15; 


Bowditch, 15; Bowdoin, 26; Chapman, 16; Everett, 37; Franklin, 26; Han- 
cock, 24; Lincoln, 11; Lyman, 5; Prescott, 9; Wells, 833; Winthrop, 22. 
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within the reach of only a limited and fixed number, 
and consequently tending inevitably to over-stimulate 
those pupils who least need such a spur, and at the 
same time to dishearten those who need encourage- 
ment. 

It has often been suggested that the examination of 
the candidates for diplomas in all the schools should 
be conducted by a special committee. But this plan 
would not, in my judgment, be an improvement on 
the way which the regulations, as they now stand, 
provide, leaving the responsibility of determining the 
merits of the candidates in the hands of the District 
Committees. The regulations say that “diplomas 
should be awarded to those pupils who have, in the 
opinion of the District Committee, properly completed 
the prescribed course of study.” While the standard 
of scholarship in any one branch should not be. put 
too high, it is important that the candidates should be 
examined on all the branches required to be taught 
during the last year of the course. 


It affords me the liveliest satisfaction to be able to 
_report that a good degree of progress has been made 
during the past year in carrying out the new pro- 
gramme of studies for the Grammar Schools, which 
has been the leading object of my attention for up- 
wards of three years. It was devised and adopted 
as a remedy for great evils and defects which had 
been astanding cause of reproach to our system of 
schools. It was a great measure of economy. 
Teachers and pupils were working to disadvantage, 
and hence a large percentage of their time and strength 
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was utterly wasted. There was hard work enough, 
but a great deal of it was unprofitable; it did not 
pay. ‘The problem was to utilize the forces employed, 
—the teaching power of the teachers, and the learn- 
ing power of the learners. We were yearly sending 
out from the graduating classes many good scholars; 
but the number was far too low, while the average 
age, especially of the boys, was too high. The great 
mass of the pupils admitted from the Primary Schools, 
never reaching the upper classes, were ending their 
schooling and going out to engage in the active duties 
of life with an inadequate education, an education far 
inferior to what it ought to have been, considering 
the time and labor expended upon it. 

This state of things was often referred to in our 
school reports, and it was with a view to remedying 
it that the important change was made respecting the 
duties of the masters, whereby it was rendered possi- 
ble for them to act as the real masters and principals 
of their schools, regulating and directing the instruc- 
tion and discipline of all the classes, instead of being 
almost exclusively occupied in drilling the small sec- 
tions of the most proficient pupils, who were candidates 
for graduating honors. This was a great step in the 
right direction, as experience has proved. It increased 
to a vast extent the efficiency of the organization. 
But it was not all that was needed to effect the desired 
reform. It was found necessary to supplement this — 
measure by reconstructing the study-plan. ‘This 
was at length brought about by the framing and 
adopting of the course of study which we call the 
New Programme. 
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These two new provisions of our regulations, which 
have already done so much for our schools, are 
mutually necessary to each other. With the old chaotic 
course of study to work with, the masters in their 
enlarged sphere would have largely wasted their own 
energies and the energies of their teachers in trying 
to make brick without straw. And the new pro- 
gramme with the old organization would have been 
a dead letter, scarcely worth the paper on which it was 
printed. Fortunately the new wine was put into new 
bottles. And so it comes about very naturally that 
when the master most completely fulfils his new func- 
tions as principal of his whole school, understanding 
himself just how every step of each branch, from the 
lowest grade to the highest, should be handled, and 
knowing how to communicate his ideas to his teachers, 
there the best fruits of the new programme are to be 
found, and vice versa. 

Here and there, in former reports, I have spoken of 
the aims, and objects, and nature of this new pro- 
gramme. Instead of enlarging upon these topics at 
this time, I will enumerate a few good things observed 
in different schools as samples of what I take to be 
its fruits: — | 

1. Carefully written compositions upon appropriate 
subjects, by every scholar in every class, once a 
month, throughout the school’year. 

2. Pupils in the lowest classes writing very good 
impromptu epistles upon their slates. 

3. In a division of boys of the third class, a beauti- 
ful set of business papers, such as letters, orders, 
bills of purchase, receipts, promissory notes, drafts, 
advertisements, invitations, etc. 
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4, As a very common thing, pupils in the sixth and 
fifth classes capable of writing sentences from dicta- 
tion with a good degree of accuracy. 

5. Classes of boys, not averaging twelve years of 
age, already possessing a fair knowledge of arithme- 
tic, and full of courage and animation in the pursuit 
of the study, instead of being found still dawdling 
away their time over the simple rules. 

6. Classes drawing on the blackboard, from mem- 
ory, large and accurate maps with almost incredible 
rapidity. 

7. Three successive numbers of the series of copy- 
books written through with proper care, during the 
first year of the course, instead of one or a part of 
one, badly executed. 

8. The “History of England” taught, and not 
crammed. 

9. Vast quantities of geographical rubbish utterly 
discarded and quite abolished. 

10. Reading books read through as a means of 
general culture, instead of a protracted drill on a few 
pieces, for mere show. 

11. Arithmetic taught, independently of the text- 
- book, to the edification of pupils, and the comfort of 
teachers. | 

12. Grammar, ditto; and the pupils, being asked if 
they like it, give a very emphatic answer in the 
affirmative. 

These are only a few of the specimens that might 
be produced. I do not intend to be understood as 
affirming that none of these things were ever before 
found in any of our schools. But what I mean to 
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say is, that whereas, if such things were found at all 
under the old regime, they were the exceptional 
results of very exceptionally good teachers; now they 
are becoming too common to attract attention. 

I find that the general fault in working the pro- 
gramme is to assume that much more is to be done 
than a fair interpretation would warrant. For exam- 
ple, in going through the spelling-book the first time, 
it is supposed by some that a high percentage must 
be obtained on picked words,—a very absurd sup- 
position indeed. ‘Too difficult problems in arithmetic 
are assigned to the lower classes, and too many of 
them. ‘Too much geographical nonsense is still insisted 
upon in some schools. 

It would be well if all the teachers could know 
just what is done, and how it is done, in three or four 
of the best managed schools. 

Some teachers say that they should be glad to 
conform more strictly to the requirements of the pro- 
gramme, if the Committee would examine their 
schools according to the’ programme, instead of 
sticking so closely to the text of the books used. 
_ And here I desire to say to the members of the Com- 
mittee, that if teachers complain of the requirements 
of the programme as being too hard, it is quite safe 
to conclude that there is something wrong about the 
way in which it is worked; either the master requires 
too much, or the preceding steps have not been prop- 
erly taught, or the teacher making the complaint has 
not taken proper pains to find out how to do yes 
should be done. 

These schools are making progress. There can 
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be no mistake about that. But we must never 
be content with what has been attained. I am 
almost bold enough to say that we should regard 
nothing as done while anything remains to be done. 
And I find a great deal remaining to be done, in order 
to secure the best attainable results from the means 
and forces already provided. Great as the advantages 
are which these schools derive from the recent im- 
provements in the organization and course of study, 
they would be greatly augmented by a radical im- 
provement in our method of making promotions. 
In former reports I have frequently adverted to the 
necessity of reform in this matter. When the pupils 
of a class have fairly performed the work required 
in one step of the programme, they should be 
immediately advanced to the next step, without wait- 
ing for the end of the year to come round, and with- 
out waiting for seats to become vacated in some other 
room, to which they are to be sent. But the common 
practice, in making the promotions, is something very 
different from this. In some schools promotions are 
made on a competitive examination, instead of a 
pass examination. In some they are made, with little 
or no regard to examination, on the recommendation 
of their teacher. Some get a “double promotion,” 
whatever that may be. Some get no promotion at 
all, simply because the teacher above has a class large 
enough already. But I do not propose to discuss 
this topic at large at this time; I only wish to say that 
our system of promotion, if system it may be called, 
needs a radical reform. 
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| HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools during the last half-year was 1,501— 
boys, 788, and girls 713— against 1,211 for the cor- 
responding six months of the preceding year; the 
average daily attendance was 1,430, and the per cent. 
of attendance was 95.2. The number of regular 
teachers was 57; males, 29, and females 28. Besides 
these there were 13 special teachers of military drill, 
drawing, music, French and German. 

The following table shows the number of scholars 
who received the diploma of graduation at the close 
of the school year, in each of the High Schools: — 


SCHOOLS. Boys. Girls. Total. 

Latins cccccccces cocccccccsscvccvoccces 23 23 
English High .cccccccccccccccccccescccs 63 63 
Girls’ High aad Normal regular course...-. 74 74 

td A ‘¢ regular and training 

COUTSES ccccccccccccccccccccccce ccs 7 7 
Highlands High sssccscsccccecccsesscone 12 28 40 
Dorchester High. ..ccccescccccceccsccces 9 15 24 

otal s2s ice ene nn ee a oT. 4 ek | oar 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


The average number of pupils belonging during 
the last half-year was 213, the average daily attend- 
ance 199, and the per cent. of attendance 93 
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These pupils were taught by one head-master, ten 
masters, one sub-master, one teacher of the French 
language, and one teacher of military drill. 

The following table shows the number and average 
age of boys admitted to the Latin School from each 
Grammar School, and also the number admitted from 


other sources, during the year ending September 14, 
1870: — 


SCHOOLS. : SCHOOLS. : - 
BME Bis'e on oa 5 14.83 | ie iaan ate byte n rs 2 14.75 
Brimmer ........ 2 13.70 || Mayhew........ 1 14.50 
Chapman........ 1 14.70 || Phillips ........ 6 14.06 
Dwight ......... 10 13.48 || Quincy ........ 1 13.50 
ERE nish t'e wo 6+ 0's 1 14.25 || Rice ....-eseeee 2 12.83 
EETIN We ose 9 5's’ +e 1 13.06 || Other sources... 21 15.16 
Lawrence ...-... 3 14.69 _— = om 
BMIAGOUT iaio'e af 0.0 00 5 14.06 || Totals ......... 61 14.39 


The ages of the boys admitted were as follows : — 
Between eleven and twelve, four. 
Between twelve and thirteen, four. 
Between thirteen and fourteen, ten. 
Between fourteen and fifteen, fourteen. 
Between fifteen and sixteen, twelve. 
Between sixteen and seventeen, five. 
Over seventeen, four. 
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ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging 
during the last half-year was 407, against 320 for the 
corresponding six months of the preceding year, the 
average daily attendance 394, and the per cent. of 
attendance 96.8. In my last year’s report, I called 
attention to the interesting fact that the number 
belonging during the last half of the year showed a 
falling off as compared with the first half of the year, 
of only thirty-seven pupils, or about ten per cent., a 
much smaller proportion than had been withdrawn in 
previous years. [am happy to observe that the report 
of the last year is still better, the falling off during 
the last half being less than seven per cent. ‘This isan 
element of improvement which deserves special com- 
mendation. ; 

Sixty-three young gentlemen went out from the 
school on the day of the exhibition with the gradu- 
ating diplomas. ‘This large number of graduates is 
highly creditable to the management of the school. 
Twenty-one members of the graduating class were 
selected as worthy to receeive the honor of the Frank- 
lin Medal. 

I look upon the increasing prosperity of this school 
with great satisfaction. In its character’, aims, and — 
organization itis unique. ‘There is no other school of 
the same type in America. It is just such a school 
as is needed. ‘The recent interesting semi-centennial 
celebration of its founding afforded the most gratify- 
ing demonstration of the regard in which it is held 
by its numerous alumni, and by the community at 
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large. It has wholly outgrown its accommodations. 
Its one need at the present time is an edifice adapted 
to its present and prospective large proportions, and 
embodying the modern improvements inschool archi- 
tecture. [want tosee this school in a building which 
has other merits than good carpentry and good mason- 


- work. These are desirable, but more attention should 


be given to some other elements. It should have 
spacious, sunny, WELL-VENTILATED rooms, an assem- 
bly hall equal to that.of the Girls’ High and Normal 
building, a well-appointed gymnasium, and an armory. 
It should be located on a central and accessible lot, 
sufficiently large to allow space for a parade-ground. 
The building should be large enough to accommodate 
not less than eight hundred pupils, for the time is not 
distant when it will have that number of pupils, if it 
continues to be managed wisely, and if the present 
programme of the Grammar School is carried out, as 
I trust it will be, and the promotions and classification 
in these schools are properly reformed. ‘The growth 
and size of High Schools depend not only on their 
own character, but also still more largely, perhaps, 
upon the character and management of the lower 
schools from which they draw their recruits. I have 
no fear that there will be too many scholars in our 
High Schools if the studies in those schools are judi- 
ciously selected and arranged, and the instruction is 
efficient and thorough. 
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The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted into the English High 
School, from Grammar Schools and from other sources, 
at the examination of candidates, July, 1871, and also 
how many actually joined the school at the beginning 
of the school year, September, 1871: — 


Bcnoors. |aamtid.| joined. | age’ ||  Scwoors. |aamiva.| joined. | ager 
Adams.....+++-| 12 10. | 14.33 || Mayhew ..... 9 8 | 14.23 
Bigelow .-eeee. 39 26 | 14.55 || Phillips......} 16 14 | 15.32 
Brimmer..-eee: 29 25 | 14.84 || Prescott .....| 14 12 | 14.56 
Chapman ...... 8 7 | 14.90 || Quincy ...... ‘f 5 | 15.12 
Dwight -.- 2... 35 30 | 15.42 || Rice.....-... 35 32 | 14.61 
Bliohhcdis ces: 14 | 10 | 14.82 || Latin........ 2 | 2 | 14.10 
Lawrence....--| 24 19 | 14.33 || Othersources.} 29 24 | 15.02 


Of those who were admitted, there were,— 
Between twelve and thirteen years, five. 
Between thirteen and fourteen, sixty-three. 
Between fourteen and fifteen, one hundred and six. 
Between fifteen and sixteen, ninety-four. 
Between sixteen and seventeen, thirty-eight. 
Between seventeen and eighteen, one. 


From the above table it appears that the average 
age of the boys admitted was 14.76 years. I regret 
to find that this average exceeds that of the preceding 
year. It ought to be considerably less. It will be 
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seen that the pupils from four schools averaged above 
jifteen years. The Adams School shows the greatest 
improvement in respect to age. It ought not to take 
boys until they are upwards of fifteen years of age to 
become qualified to pass the examination required to 
enter this school. 

The following table shows the number of graduates 
in each year since the founding of the school: — 


YEAR. NUMBER. YEAR. NUMBER. YEAR. NUMBER. 
Ae 18868 erses1.. ..18 ISEB is eeese |. 087 
Reds... .... % 18898 sesso ehecai 17 eal Prep y 
Paanee ..s... ie 1840% fetch. 016 1857.e006| 28 
Te se, 15 Sddicrebales. 15 18B8seacees| .. .-27 
Teague. ..:5.|. 28 1942) sceseehi. 94 1B599..0-2<laceud? 
femeee....-.|. 19 19483 s'cahe 22 1860 ¢> sss se/unungs 
Maren. ....|... 17 1Ssdt ae 23 eee a ee 
femme...) es 18tGhs cline ch 1862.....2.| 29 
1829........| 18 1848 hy cee alt 1868$.<005-| 5, 184 
Sage :.5.|. ...17 184742) A loge 80 1S OO POE I 
3 9 1848: seat 23 1865. ...00- oT 
a 1849.0 ae 20 1866.<3«: 31 
TBSGs.; 6... 14 1850 fae -| 88 1867-0005 87 
OT 1951.22 acc eee? 1868 ieacce: arad 
eel. 17 182. aves Met aS 1869. )<'teioa< | Ue 44 
REG vs eees cles 15 1858. .c05+.) 29 187000sc0 cel wel 
TEST, 0s. 5308 | un 28 1854 stee eee] -<86 Wilesideosts 68 
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The following table shows the whole number be- 


longing in the month of February of each year, from 
1824 to 1871: — P | 


YEAR. NUMBER. YEAR. NUMBER. YEAR. NUMBER. 
Peadieis. se. 121 1640341, EN 105 [e560 tas 152 
AS aes 121 1641 itt 120 1867921983 144 
ee 128 TO Sere 150 IRR tc 160 
L8SFivwws ss. 132 [s4Sivee st 170 1B59a0i.!. 156 
LOD AN Swi-es 141 eddies, 149 1660 reo te 169 
1RDO SR 5.40 TUCK |) 1848 5-25<hs 16941 |} 186lvete de 171 
1880 Seve she 1995! |} 1846f.-+.95 143 || 1862....... 175 
1SS1Ae cod 134 18402... ae ages) lSGas eee: fe 174 
198984. 111 1G1Bi. seers 156 1864-23545 "474 
hhh) aay @ 112 1849220506 183 1SGBE SF. .4. 200 
1934.4 25.23 128 18508. 2044 193 1SGGEO Sc »-| 280 
1835... 7. 125 ed Rees 195 st eee 264 
ISSE RS 620%: 131 18562. -03 7. 1FORe TSG s.°. <4 271 
Lye eee 16 1epSh.<is tn 170 is Pere 309 
1868 oh. «<4 115 188MBo55 e045 159 IB70 So 2 3 54s} ooaeRLO 


1839 2.00005 104 185... 200 162 ISTE, Saas ts 428 


GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging, 
including the Training Department, was 488 against 
403 for the corresponding six months of the preced- 
ing year; the daily average attendance was 457; and 
the per cent. of attendance was 94. These pupils 
were taught by one head-master, and twenty female 
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teachers, of whom seventeen were ranked as assistants, 
two as head-assistants, and one as superintendent of 
the Training Department. Besides these there were 
four special teachers, one in music, one in drawing, 
one in French and one in German. At the close of 
the year, seventy-four young ladies received the 
diploma of graduation in the regular course, and seven 
in both the regular and training courses. 

The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, from each Grammar School, and from 
other sources, and also the number of those who 
joined the school and entered upon the course of study 
in the fall of 1871: — 


No. ad-| No. |Av’age No. ad-| No. |Av’age 


BoHoons. | mitted. | joined. |88° ad-]|  BCHOOES. | initted. | joined. |28° ad- 
Adams........| 14 7 | 15.23 || Lewis ........ 6 6 | 15.64 
Bowditch...... 4 4 | 15.50}| Lincoln ...... 17 14 | 14.95 
Bowdoin ...... 15 15 | 15.49 || Lyman .......| 7 4 | 16.36 
Chapman...... 11 8 | 15.11 || Mather (Dor.) 2 2 | 14.88 
Comins ....... 9 7 | 14.91 || Minot (Dor.)..} 3 3 | 15.31 
Dearborn...... 1 1 | 15.25 || Norcross...... 20 12 | 15.28 
PMY no's so 8 6 | 15.82 || Prescott ...... 8 7 | 15.49 
Everett .......| 39 | 85 | 15.85 || Shurtleff...... 29 | 19 | 15.15 
Everett (Dor.).| 6 6 | 15.83 || Wells ..-...--| 9 8 | 14.96 
Franklin ...... 27 22 | 16.12]||.Winthrop .-..}| 30 25 | 15.88 
Gibson (Dor.).| 4 4 | 14.73 || Other sources.| 54 50 =| 17.60 
Hancock ...... 19 17__| 14.93 . 


Harris (Dor.).| 2 mnyte.t6 ||, Totals..:.s.'- 344 | 284 | 15.82 
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f the candidates from the Grammar Schools there were, — 
Between twelve and thirteen, three. 
Between thirteen and fourteen, eleven. 
Between fourteen and fifteen, sixty-nine. 
Between fifteen and sixteen, one hundred and twenty-two. 
Between sixteen and seventeen, sixty-four. 
Between seventeen and eighteen, twenty-five. 
Between eighteen and nineteen, three. 
Between nineteen and twenty, one. 


It appears that eighty-three pupils were admitted 
who had not reached the prescribed age of fifteen 
years. . 

It seems to me desirable that the programme should 
be so amended as to provide that the optional studies 
should not be, as they now are, extra studies. 

There is a pretty large class of pupils in the school 
who are in a fourth-year course of study, for which 
there is no provision or authority in the Regulations. 


HIGHLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging, 
_ during the last half-year, was 181— boys 77, girls104 
—against 155 for the corresponding six months of | 
the preceding year; the daily average attendance was 
174; and the per cent. of attendance was 96.2. 
Those pupils were taught by one head-master, and 
four female teachers, three ranking as assistants, and 
one as head-assistant. Besides these, four special 
teachers are employed for a part of the school time. 
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The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Highlands High 
School, from Grammar Schools, and from other sources, 
and also the number of those who joined the school 
and entered upon the course of study in the fall of 


1871: — 


Admitted. Joined. Average Age. 
ScHOOLS. 

Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 

BALIN s 0/5 oo 0 010 00 «ole nes Sea 13 3 13 3 | 14.75 | 15.11 
IIIET) Waleiaia =n. 0's,6,0, 0/0 sls s/eanaleie shina 12 6 8 | 15.69 | 14.89 
BRUIGIOY Vein's sie obie's vis eves ea oe 14 ° ISD baie cae 14.85 
Dwight..... Soine'wie-dic wiete bicketsle aha 1 om Ss ba ase Pe aie syd Meer 
Hiverett....cccccece Pere th occ: oe 1 bs Byte Gases HESS 
PIOWIS 250000 Gate's wae vanaeeviNs aed) UR 14 16 10 | 15.33 | 15.21 
ECE EE ss 0:4 oo 0c ein deiies vajnioee 1 ° 1 eo =| 18.50 |e cecee 
Washington......... ae 6.6. slain seam o0 11 oo | 14.17 |. wcece 
Other sources.........- Acree oe | 2 2 2 | 15.38 | 16.00 


wee ee | a | ee ee ee | eee | eee, 


PPIs singe clcscccctoceccowel) DE 46 50 37 =| 14.93 | 15.65 


Of those who joined the school, there were, — 
Between twelve and thirteen, four. 
Between thirteen and fourteen, eleven. 
Between fourteen and fifteen, twenty-four. 
Between fifteen and sixteen, twenty-three. 
Between sixteen and seventeen, eleven. 
Between seventeen and eighteen, four. 
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DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


The average whole number belonging, for the last 
half year, was 119 — boys 44, and girls 75 — against 
106 for the corresponding six months of the preceding 
year; the average daily attendance was 110; and the 
per cent. of attendance was 91.9. These pupils were 
taught by one head-master, and four female teachers, 
three ranking as assistants and one as head-assistant. 
Special teachers were employed to instruct in music, 
drawing, French and German. 

The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Dorchester High 
School, from Grammar Schools and other sources, and 
also the number who joined the school and entered 
upon the course of study in the fall of 1871: — 


Admitted. Joined. Average age. 

SCHOOLS. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
NURLHOTY, icc 00 fc slemdp ine e ete res 3 3 2 3 14.8 | 15.3 
REI REXe ts b> ch onos cielo es ee oes 7 3 4 3 | 15.6 | 15.4 
EVVGrett see sees oe. PUES y Pye 7 5 ‘§ 4 14.6 | 15.7 
Bionehton «+ (cose. as eet ey 5 Neh ese 7 | 142] 14.3 
DUI ESE > ss o's c'o.0's «eles cele sir 1 ° 1 ene 15.2 
TE le a SS 3 3 3 3 14.7 | 14.3 
(EDEL SOUIECES » + 0.0 0» cinivine box eines 4 1 4 1 13.5 | 16.7 


TOtAIS 010 wc ce ccc cctccsccces 29 25 25 22 14.6 | 15.3 
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Of those who joined the school there were,— 
Between twelve and thirteen, one. 
Between thirteen and fourteen, five, 
Between fourteen and fifteen, seventeen. 
Between fifteen and sixteen, sixteen. 
Between sixteen and seventeen, seven. 
Between seventeen and eighteen, none. 
Between eighteen and nineteen, two. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


During the last year we have carried on sixteen 
Special Schools, namely: ten Elementary Evening 
Schools, one Evening High School, two schools for 
Licensed Minors, one for Deaf-Mutes,one Kinder- 
garten School, and one Evening Industrial Drawing 
School. The city is not required by law to main- 
tain these schools, with the exception of the last 
named; but they have been established only after 
very careful consideration by the Board, and they 
are all serving an important purpose in supplement- 
ing the means of education provided in the reg- 
ular courses of study of the Primary, Grammar, 
and High Schools. Jam aware that there are mem- 
bers of the Board who do not look with much favor 
upon these extra schools, fearing that unnecessary 
expense may be incurred in maintaining them. But 
so long as no special schools can be established or 
maintained without the authority of the School Com- 
mittee, who are well qualified to judge of the educa- 
tional wants of the community, and the concurrent 
sanction of the City Council in voting the requisite 
appropriations for the support of such schools, there 
is evidently little danger that they will be multiplied 
without good reason. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The following table contains the summary of the 
statistical reports of the several Hlementary Evening 
Schools, which were in operation from October, 1870, 
to April, 1871: — 


a Col el Be 
o i) © oF) 
I a Average Fe a q ‘ 
ex 4 . 
Na 53 ai Attendance. BS oe “ 
SCHOOLS. Selo 2 2 & 2, = oes 
oD Orn Cr) — 2 ~ 5 Oo 
53/62 | 23 Be ees 
Fin PS <q |Males|.Fem. |Total.| 43 IqSa 
N. Bennett street. .... | 112 | 480 126 83 : 83 8.6 10 
Chambers-street Chapel. .}| 105 | 450] 206 | 73 60 | 133 8.5 | 12 
Anderson street ....-. 121 380 203 91 38 129 9.6 12 | colored. 
Warrenton-street Chapel.| 71 | 373| 191] 47 | 51 | 98 | 8.2] 12 
Harrison Avenue. .... 120 537 233 | 75 46 | 121 11.0 11 
South Bostoninn.s *s bs ‘sis oe 118 382 146 | 105 A 105 9.1 12 
ROXDUTY Welle) elcehcttneis ele 84 544 143 69 23 92 11.4 9 


Qld Franklin School ...j| 113} 440 91; 58 9 62 7.0 | 10 
1049 Washington sfreet. . 86} 115 73 | 33 31 64 4.2 | 10 | colored. 


Totnes evap nls 930 |3,691 | 1,412] 629 | 258 | 887 | 77.6| 11 


In these schools the principal branches taught are 
reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. Geography 
is taught in some to a limited extent. 

The success of these schools, both in respect to at- 
tendance and progress, was more satisfactory during 
the last year than in any preceding year. Theaverage 
number of pupils in attendance to a teacher, exclusive 
of the principals, was eleven. The instruction is 
almost wholly individual, and hence the necessity of 
employing a large number of teachers in proportion 


ae ah oe qr ; 3 » f , q 
4 
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to the number of pupils. This largely increases the 
expense. If these schools were classified as the day 
schools are, one teacher might instruct a much larger 
number of pupils. There are serious obstacles in the 
way of the classification of the pupils in these schools 
so as to make class instruction practicable, and yet it 
seems to me that they might be classified to some ex- 
tent, so that the teachers might be enabled to avail 
themselves of the advantages of class instruction, at 
least in some branches. In proportion as classifica- 
tion is introduced, the teaching corps might be reduced 
in numbers. Perhaps the attendance and morale of 
these schools might be improved, if it were understood 
that at the close of the term the meritorious pupils 
would receive, at the hands of the Committee, a testi- 
monial certifying to their progress and good conduct. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the statistics of this 
school during the last year: — 


L) 


Ree ae iss 
teal , in | or . 
8 s = Average | 3 B'S 
‘a ‘% Sb Attendance. na Ao | og 
1870-1871. EAR Pe eS} 53] ss 
4 ex 23 ——— no il 83 
3 S = Pe | af] BS 
} 3 6 |Males|} Fem. |Total.|) 49a | 42] 4a 
eit ee eee a een Le ee eee 
Wovember, 1870 ...... 7 220] 112/ 38] 150] 5 a7 | 5 
December, 1870 piss te <5" (s 21 300 82 98 | 180 6 36 6 
January, 1871 .......{] 21 326 | 82]. 102] 184] 6 | 87] 6 
MODRUSEVsLSIL ssl ste. s.-| 19 255 64 72 | 136 6 27 6 
s 4 
IEATOD, 15110 na cual ot TAF Re 290 57 | 44] 101 6 21 6 
‘Lotale> sa oa 91 1,270 | 397 854 | T51 29 158 29 
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The average attendance was 150 against 83 for the 
preceding winter, the first of its existence. It retained 
the same organization, having been in charge of 
Messrs. Anderson and Woolson, mastersin the English 
High School, as principals, to whose efficient and judi- 
cious management its acknowledged success is largely 
due. Five accomplished and able assistants were em- 
ployed. ‘I'he average number of pupils in attendance 
to a teacher, exclusive of the principals, was tharty- 
one, or about three times as large as that in the Hle- 
mentary Evening Schools. Here the principle of 
classification isrigidly adhered to, and hence the 
great economy of the teaching force. } 

The branches taught were penmanship, book-keep- 
ing, arithmetic, pure and commercial, algebra, geome- 
try, natural philosophy, physiology, English grammar, 
English literature, Latin, German, and French. The © 
details of the methods of handling these branches, and. 
the results attained, as set forth in the report of the 
principals and teachers, and printed in the report of the 
Committee on Evening Schools, are extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive, and it seems desirable that the 
principals of the Elementary Evening Schools should 
also make reports of the operations of their respec- 
tive schools. I have been deeply interested in the 
establishment and growth of this school, and I can- 
not but regard it as one of the most useful educa- 
tional institutions of the city. It only need be known 
to be highly appreciated by all true friends of a com- 
plete system of free public instruction. 


SCHOOLS FOR LICENSED MINORS. 
There has been no material change during the past 
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year in these two schools for licensed newsboys and 
bootblacks. Those who do not attend with a fair 
degree of regularity are reported to the Committee 
on Licenses of the City Council, and their licenses 
are cancelled. On the other hand, boys are not 
allowed licenses unless they promise to attend school. 


' The schools are well managed and faithfully taught. 


They have already wrought a radical change in the 
appearance and manners of the boys who are em- 
ployed in selling papers and blacking boots. They 
have acquired a higher degree of self-respect, and 
have been encouraged and stimulated in their efforts 
for improvement. ‘The average number belonging 
during the last half-year was 79, and the average 
attendance was 66. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


The whole number of pupils belonging is 38, and 
the average attendance during the last six months 
was 31. The city receives from the State, for the in- 
struction of resident pupils, one hundred dollars 
each, and for’non-residents one hundred and fifty 


| dollars. 


The success and prosperity of the school during the 
past year have been highly gratifying to its friends. 
Its excellent principal, Miss Sarah Fuller, and her de- 
voted assistants, Misses True, Barton and Bond, have 
labored with extraordinary patience and zeal to pro- 
mote the progress of the unfortunate children com- 


mitted to their charge. 


In this school the pupils are not taught the sign 
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language nor the manual alphabet. The system of 
instruction employed is what is known as the German 
System, the pupils being taught to speak and to read 
from the lips. This system is considered as especially 
adapted for the education of semi-deaf and semi-mute 
pupils. Congenital mutes are also very generally found 
capable of deriving great benefit from this system. 
~ During the last year a very important experi- 
ment was made, at this school, in the application of 
Visible Speech to the method of teaching deaf-mutes 
to speak. This system of Visible Speech was invented 
and developed by Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, of 
London. “The fundamental principle of the system 
is, that all relations of sound are symbolized by rela- 
tions of form. Hach organ, and each mode of organic 
action concerned in the production or modification of 
sound, has its appropriate symbol; and all sounds of 
the same nature produced at different parts of the 
month are represented by a single symbol turned in 
a direction corresponding to the organic position.” 
The experiment was made by Prof. Bell’s son, Mr. A. 
Graham Bell, a very skilful and accomplished teacher, 
who was engaged for this purpose by the Standing 
Committee on the school. He was employed about six 
weeks, dividing his time between the practical instruc- 
tion of the pupils and the teaching of the teachers in 
the theory of the system’ The result of this experi- 
ment with Visible'Speech seems to me to be very signifi- _ 
eant. It convinced me of the practicability of teach- 
ing even congenital mutes perfect articulation, and also 
that, by the system of Visible Speech, good articulation 
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A: be secured in much less time than is required to 
produce the same result withoutits use. It is, in fact, 
a new and powerful instrumentality in the instruction 
of deaf-mutes. | 


THE KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL. 


This school was opened on the 26th of September, 
1870, in the Primary School building on Somerset 
street, under the charge of Mrs. Charlotte B. Thomas, 


‘a graduate of Mrs. Kriege’s Training School, in Bos- 


ton, for Kindergarten teachers. The number belong- 
ing has varied from twenty-four to fifteen. The nature 
and aims of the Kindergarten having been set forth 
at some length by the Committee on the School, in 
their printed report, it is unnecessary for me to enlarge 
on the topic at this time. 

Mrs. Thomas has devoted herself to this school 
with great fidelity, for which she deserves commenda- 
tion. ‘The experiment has been thus far interesting 
and useful; but in order to give the system a fair trial, 
it is necessary to begin the course with a class of 
pupils of the proper age, not exceeding four years, 
and carry it through all the stages, as eleborated by 
Froebel, and then test the pupils so trained, with the 
pupils of the same age in our Primary Schools, not 
only in respect to their capacity to go on with the 
branches of elementary instruction, but also in respect 
to their moral and physical condition and develop- 
ment. | 

I have great confidence in the value and soundness 
of the Kindergarten system. The only practical 
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objection to its general introduction in populous com- 
munities seems to be its cost. If, after it has hada 
fair trial, its advantages are found to warrant the 
expense it requires, no doubt the public sentiment 
will favor the establishment of Kindergarten schools, 
sufficient in number for all children from four to-six 
or seven years of age. If this should be done, 
probably two years would be sufficient time for chil- 
dren who have already received the Kindergarten 


course, to do all that is now required in the Primary 


Schools during the three years of the present course. 


EVENING DRAWING-SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Drawing, in the last year’s 
report, quoted the Act of the Legislature, approved 
May 16, 1870, requiring provision to be made for free 
instruction in “Industrial, or Mechanical Drawing,” 
and earnestly recommended that the requirements of 
the statute be met by establishing Evening Drawing- 
Schools, where drawing only should be taught. The 
recommendation was at once adopted by the School 
- Board; the City Council made the requisite appropri- 
_ ation to defray the expense. The commodious draw- 
ing-rooms of the Institute of Technology were 
secured, and the school was opened, late in Novem- 
ber, with several departments, and a crowd of prom- 
ising and deserving pupils. Nearly a thousand 
applicants, male and female, entered their names 
upon the register. Upwards of five hundred pupils 
received instruction for a longer or shorter period, 
not more than two hundred and twenty-five being 
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accommodated in the rooms at onetime. The school 
was opened four nights a week, the pupils divided 
into two sets, attending in turn two nights a week. 
The average number of different pupils, attending 
weekly, was 380. The total cost was $6,014.84; of 
this sum, $1,868.50 was expended for instruments, 
patterns, and furniture, which are now on hand. Ten 
different instructors were employed, most of whom 
were connected with the Institute of Technology 
either as teachers or pupils. Instruction was given 
in general free-hand drawing, in the free-hand draw- 
ing of machines from solid models, in mechanical 
and architectural drawing, and in ship-drafting. 

The school was altogether a success. The pupils, 
a majority of whom were young mechanics, found 
they were getting what would be of the greatest use 
to them, and so they attended punctually, and worked 
with a will. The teachers were full of enthusiasm. 
Ths Committee on Drawing, led by the accomplished 
chairman, were indefatigable in their attention to the 
interests of the school. 

There was some hesitation and delay in making the 
necessary appropriation for the continuance of the 
school next winter. I am not surprised at this, for 
the school is a new thing, and here all new things in 
our educational progress, however useful or excellent, 
have to undergo careful scrutiny. This is well. But 
such an educational improvement as this, once intro- 
duced in this city, can never be abandoned, because it 
meets an immediate and pressing want of the times. 
The more it is known, the more highly it will be 
appreciated. It is by no means a contrivance for 
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teaching, at the public expense, an unimportant 
accomplishment to a few idlers and drones. It is a 
wise provision for furnishing the young artisans and 
skilled laborers in various crafts the technical instruc- 
tion which they need, and which they cannot get 
except by means of schools of this description. 


. 


TECAHERS’ SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


He who would most effectually improve school 
tuition must find out the most effectual way of im- 
proving the teachers. Hence he is the greatest edu- 
cational benefactor who does most to raise the char- 
acter and qualifications of teachers. The wisest and 
most successful educators have always been most 
intent on providing the means, orportunities, and 
motives for the education, training, and continued im- 
provementof teachers. The good teacherisalways an 
active and ardent learner. The teacher who does not 
keep his mind fresh by new acquisitions is sure to sink 
into the rutsofroutine. It is quite clear that the teacher 
who has not a strong inclination to self-culture has 
- mistaken his vocation. It is not necessary that a 
teacher should confine his studies to the subjects he 
is required to teach. Indeed, it is highly important 
that he should study subjects which are not in the line 
of his teaching. Teachers not only become efficient 
and valuable, but they also become respectable, in 
proportion as they become learned and accomplished. 

‘'o one who has been acquainted with the teachers 
of this city durmg the past quarter of a century it Is 
quite evident that there has been going on, during all 
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this period, a gradual improvement in the qualifica- 
tions of our teachers. This is owing mainly to the 
increase of the means and facilities for their educa- 
tion and culture. Foremost among these instrumen- 
talities must be reckoned the Girls’ High and Normal 
School and its Training Department. The courses 
of instruction in vocal and physical training by Prof. 
Monroe have been of great value in advancing the 
culture of our teachers. The free Lowell courses 
of instruction in science and literature, at the In- 
stitute of Technology, have afforded excellent edu- 
cational opportunities, which have been improved by 
many of our most progressive and capable teachers. 
The same may be said of the courses of admirable 
lectures which have been open to teachers for a nomi- 
nal fee at the Hall of the Society of Natural History. 

It is with peculiar. pleasure that I now put on- 
record here some account of another highly interest- 
ing and important movement for furnishing all our 
teachers with the best free normal instruction in a 
department of education in which there is great room 


for improvement, namely, instruction in Natural 


History. 

Some time last winter, Mr. John Cummings, whom, 
as a colleague in the government of the Institute of 
Technology, I had long known as an enlightened 
and liberal friend of popular education, suggested to 
me that if the teachers were disposed to receive prac- 
tical instruction in certain branches of natural his- 
tory, the means for furnishing such instruction would 
not be wanting. This suggestion was received by 
me with extreme satisfaction, for it was made by a 
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man who means what he says. Nothing could have 
been more in accordance with my wishes and views. 
Soon after, the matter was brought before the Mas- 
ters of the Grammar Schools at their regular meet- 
ing, and a committee of their number was appointed 
to canvass the teachers on the subject, and co-operate 
in the proposed movement. The chairman, Mr. Page, 
Principal of the Dwight School, has kindly furnished 
me with the following letter, stating what was done 
by the committee of masters:— 


‘‘ Dwicut ScHOOL, Oct. 27, 1871. 


My pear Sir:— Mr. John Cummings called at my ‘house dur- 
ing the last winter, — January, I think, —and in the course of the 
evening developed his plan for teaching Natural Science. 

‘He thought it useless to go on as they had been doing. No 
general interest in any branch had been excited, and he thought it 
would be a great point gained, if by some means the teachers of 
the Public Schools could be aroused. He had great faith that if 
they would lend a hand, arrange a plan, get information on some 
branch, and begin to teach it, the next generation, at least, would 
feel the impetus, and something positive would be gained. 

**] felt a good deal of sympathy, having just read Herbert 
Spencer, and so expressed myself. Mr. Cummings, however, was 
very anxious that the teachers themselves should take up the mat- 
ter, initiate the necessary measures, and go forward while he stood 
in the back ground ; he was not wiliing even that his name should 
be mentioned, and bound me to secrecy. 


‘*The matter was brought to the notice of the masters at their 


next Thursday meeting, had your countenance and support, and a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Metcalf, Clark, Hardon, Jones, 
and myself, was appointed to make some arrangement to meet the 
views of the unknown wealthy gentleman. 
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‘¢ After several interviews with members of the committee, Pro- 
fessors Hyatt and Niles, a circular was prepared, and sent to the 
schools of every grade. This circular I enclose. The response 
to it was prompt and unequivocal. Hundreds were anxious to 
avail themselves of such a course of instruction, and the circulars 
were returned full of names. ‘This was in May; the first course 
of lessons was promised in October, and they (the Professors) 
are ready to commence with their first series, that on Physical 
Geography, Saturday afternoon, October 28th, at 3 P. M. 

“This gives a running account of the arrangement with Mr. 
Cummings from my stand-point, and if of any service to youl 
shall be highly gratified. 

‘Very truly yours. 
J, A. Pace.” 


The. following is the circular referred to in, the 
foregoing letter: — 


“CIRCULAR. 


“ A wealthy gentleman of this city proposes to furnish the 
means by which the teachers of Boston may receive, from the 
ablest professors, instruction in the different branches of Natural 
Science. The offer is not limited to a single course, or to one 
year. It may extend over a series.’ It is very generous in its 
conditions, and needs only to be appreciated by the teachers to 
result in a grand success. It has already received the cordial 
approbation of the Masters. 

‘The plan may be summed up in part as follows: — 

‘** Teachers of every grade are invited. 

“Arrangements are to be perfected on or before the first of 
May next. 

** The lectures are to be given in the afternoon of Wednesday 
or Saturday, as the teachers may decide. 

** They will commence in October, and continue through the 
winter, at the Museum of Natural History, where the necessary 
apparatus and specimens are at hand. 


; 
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‘‘The earlier courses will be on Physical Geography, Botany, 
and Geology. 

‘‘These will be given by professors familiar with the ‘Object 
Method’ of teaching, and skilful in the use of chalk. 

‘Tt is designed that the lectures shall be practical and familiar ; 
question and answer to be allowed, and the whole subject slowly 
developed. 

‘‘The professors are anxious to know how large a class they 
may rely upon, so that arrangements can be made before they 
leave the Museum for their summer’s work. 

‘‘ This statement is sent, therefore, as a circular for the signature 
of all those teachers who may see in this not only a munificent 
offer, but a great opportunity for lifting the teaching in all our 
schools to a higher level.” 


This plan struck the teachers so favorably, and 
was so well calculated to meet a want they had felt, 
that the circular was signed by ues of seven 
hundred teachers. 

Professor Niles, of the Institute of Technology, 
and Professor Hyatt, of the National History Society, 
the gentleman referred to by Mr. Page, both learned 
and able lecturers on natural science, have been inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to render this plan complete 
and successful. At my request, the latter has kindly 
furnished me with the following letter, setting forth 


the objects aimed at and the proposed method of 


proceeding : — 


‘“ Drar Sir: — Your request to give a statement of the history of 
the movement which has culminated in the establishment of the 
Teachers’ School of Science is more difficult to comply with than 
I had at first supposed. : 

‘‘T cannot, within any reasonable limits, give an account of the 
experience which has led Mr. John Cummings, Prof. W. H. Niles 
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and myself, after consultation with many teachers, to form the con- 
clusions stated below. 

‘** The diffusion of the knowledge of Natural Science among the 
people may be aided and assisted by public lectures on Science, 
but no very decided or permanent good can be anticipated, unless 
the minds of young people can be acted upon. . 

*¢ Success, therefore, in reaching the roots of all instruction which 
lie in our Primary and Grammar Schools, can only be satisfactorily 
attained when all the teachers of the Public and Private Schools 
join heartily in the enterprise. _ 

*¢ Qualified scientific workers and lecturers are too few, and too 


much absorbed by strictly professional duties, to act of themselves 


and directly upon the scholars ; they must depend upon the teachers. 

** Lectures, unaccompanied by collateral studies or laboratory 
practice, in the majority of cases leave only vague general impres- 
sions, which inspire respect for science, and, perhaps in a few 
instances, an earnest desire to know more ; but they neither educate 
the eyes nor discipline the minds of the hearers. 

** Lectures, therefore, to be given effectually, must be combined, 
as far as practicable, with a certain amount of laboratory practice ; 
they must, in other words, in Natural History be object lessons. 

*¢ Specimens also to teach from, corresponding to those used in 
the lectures, must be furnished to the schools, wherever this is pos- 
sible; and in this way the scholars will ultimately reap the benefits 
of the courses given to their teachers. 

** Governed by such impressions as the above, Mr. John Cum- 
mings voluntarily offered to support a course of Lectures to 
Teachers, to be given under the auspices of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. This liberal gift to the cause of education was 
accepted, and a committee, consisting of the projectors of the 
enterprise and the President of the Society, appointed to attend to 
the matter. 

‘* The plan of the lectures is more especially the result of Prof. 
Niles’ experience as State Lecturer to the Teachers’ Institutes, and 
the Opening course to be delivered by him is intended to be, ex- 
clusive of its own specialty, an introduction to those which 
follow. 

‘These are, Mineralogy by Professor Greenough, Principal of 
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the Rhode Island State Normal School, Zoology by the under- 
signed, and Botany by Dr. W. S. Farlow, of Cambridge. The 
number of lectures in each course will be about ten, exclusive of 
the first on Physical Geography, which will consist of six. 

‘The courses, during this winter, will probably be limited to 
these four, as they are considered sufficient for the experiment, 
affording, it is supposed, a fair test of the proposed system. 

‘‘ Doubtless much time and patience will be required for the solu- 
tion of the numerous practical difficulties which have naturally 
presented themselves; but the spirit with which the matter has 
been received has greatly encouraged the committee, who desire to 
express their thanks for the prompt co-operation of yourself and 
the Committee of Masters in carrying out their plan. 

‘¢Mr. Cummings, if our courses for the first winter prove a 
success, which we can reasonably hope for, will continue to support 
them for two successive winters, and in that time we anticipate 
the accomplishment of something more definite than it is possible 
to state now. | 

‘¢ We look forward to the evolution of a complete System of In- 
struction to Teachers, which will effectually reach their scholars 
and through them the public at large, by the slow but sure growth 
of the ideas they get at the schools. 

‘Very respectfully yours, 
‘* ALPHEUS HYATT, 
*¢ For the Committee. 

‘¢ Boston, Oct., 1871.” 


The ticket for the first course is worded as follows: 


““BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


TEACHERS? SCHOOL OF -SCIENCE, 
COURSE OF LESSONS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
BY PROF. W. H. NILES. 7 
AT MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


SATURDAYS AT3P.M.—COMMENOING OOT., 28.” 


ta 
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The first lesson of this course has been given in the 
elegant new Hall of the Institute of Technology, 
opened, on this interesting occasion, for the first time, 
to a class of our teachers, numbering probably six 
hundred. Erom the universal satisfaction manifested, 
it is expected that the class will be still larger at its 
next lesson. he lesson was an admirable exemplifi- 
cation of first-rate normal scientific teaching. It could 
not fail to be appreciated and admired by every intel- 
ligent teacher. I could not but feel that it was the 
beginning of a great improvement in the instruction 
given in our schools. 


LOWELL FREE LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. 


While Mr. Cummings is generously providing 
courses of lectures, or lessons, exclusively for the ben- 
efit of teachers, Mr. John A. Lowell, as Trustee of 
the Lowell Institute Fund, has made liberal provision 
for free courses of lectures on different branches of 
natural science, to which teachers are specially in- 
vited, and which are well adapted to the wants of 
teachers, although not intended for them exclusively. 
These lectures, like those of the “'Teacher’s School of 
Science,” are given under the auspices of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. The first courses were 
given in the lecture-room of the Society’s Museum 
last year. The following is the programme of the 
lectures for this season. The course by Mr. Brigham is 
now in progress, and the capacity of the lecture-room 
of the Museum having been found inadequate for the 
accommodations of the teachers and others in attend- 
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ance, the large hall of the Institute of Technology 
has been substituted for it. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


LOWELL FREE LECTURES. 


The following courses will be given in the lecture-room of the 
Museum, Berkeley, corner of Boylston street, on Monday and 
Friday evenings, at 74 o’clock. 


First course, beginning October 23, twelve lectures on Popular 
Geology, by William T. Brigham, A.M. Subject —‘* Water as 
a Geological Agent.” Chemical and Physical Properties of Water ; 
Dew and Rain; Springs; Rivers; Waterfalls; Bogs and Marshes ; 
Lacustrine and Oceanic Deposits; The Ocean; Caverns; Snow 
and Ice ; Glaciers ; Deluges. 

Second Course, beginning December 4, six lectures by B. Joy 
Jeffries, M. D. DU ra Rel Anatomy of the pect 
and Vision.” 

Third Course, beginning December 25, ten lectures by Prof. G. 
L. Goodale, of Bowdoin College. Subject — ‘* Physiological 
Botany.” A study of some of the relations of Plants to Heat, 
Light, Electricity and Chemistry. 

Fourth Course, beginning January 29, six lectures by Thomas 
Dwight, Jr., M.D. Subject — ‘ Preservation of Life among the 
Vertebrates.” 

Fifth Course, beginning February 19, six lectures oF William 
G. Farlow, M.D. Subject — “ Cryptogamic Botany, with Special 
Reference to the Algze.” 

Sixth Course, beginning March 11, by F. G. Sanborn. Sub- 
ject —‘‘ Talks about Insects.” 


These lectures wiil be illustrated by diagrams and blackboard 
sketches. Prof. Goodale will use the Electric Light. 

Teachers of the public schools are invited to secure tickets for 
these courses. 
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Tickets will be ready for delivery in the library, from 10 a.m. 
till 5 p.m., a week before the beginning of each course. 
J. A. SWAN, Secretary. 


LOWELL FREE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
TEACHERS. 


For several years Mr. Lowell has supported free 
courses of Instruction in Science and Literature, 
at the Institute of Technology, which have been 
attended by many of our enterprising teachers. 
These courses are given on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, or on evenings. ‘This arrangement is the 
best possible for the accommodation of the teachers. 
The instruction is given exclusively by the professors 
of the Institute. The following is the programme of 
the courses for the present season: — 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


LOWELL FREE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR 1871-72. 


‘** English Writers of the 18th and 19th Centuries.” —Ten lectures 
on Wednesday evenings, at 7} o’clock, beginning November 15, 
1871, by Prof. Atkinson. 

‘** Progressive Development of Life in Geological Ages.” — Eigh- 
teen lectures on Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 73 o'clock, 
beginning November 14, by Prof. Kneeland. 

«Elementary German.” — Eighteen lessons on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, at 74 o’clock, beginning November 18, 1871, 
by Instructor Krauss. 

‘*Elementary French.” — Eighteen lessons on Monday and 
Thursday evenings, at 73 o’clock, beginning January 15, 1872, 
Instructor Levy. 

‘* Elementary Chemistry.” — Twenty lectures on Tuesday and 
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Friday Evenings, at 74 o’clock, beginning January 15, 1872, by 
Professors Richards and Nichols. 

‘¢ Chemical Manipulations.” — Twenty-four laboratory exercises 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at 24 o’clock, beginning 
February 3, 1872, by Professors Richards and Nichols. 

‘¢ Physics.” — Twenty-four laboratory exercises on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, at 24 o'clock, beginning February 3, 
1872, by Prof. Pickering. 


These courses are open to both sexes. Applicants must be 
eighteen years of age, and apply in their own handwriting, not 
later than November 8, giving occupation and address. Success- 
ful applicants will receive their tickets by mail. Address Prof. 
G. A. Osborne, Secretary of Faculty, Boston. 

JOHN D. RUNKLE, President. 


TRUANCY AND COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


In two Special Reports on this subject I gave a 
detailed account of the history and administration of 
our public acts, municipal ordinances, and school reg- 
ulations, respecting truants and absentees from school. 
The second of these reports accompanies the Annual 
School Report for 1862; but it was issued in April, 
-1863. I propose, in the present report, to give a brief 
statement of what has been done here since that time 
by compulsory means for the purpose of securing the 
attendance at school of truants and absentees, and of 
preventing children from growing up in ignorance. - 

The first public act relating to this matter, entitled 
* An Act concerning Children and Absentees from 
School,” passed at the session of 1850, “authorized 
and empowered,” but did not require, cities and towns 
“to make all needful provisions and arrangements, 
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concerning habitual truants, and children not attend- 
ing school, without any regular and lawful occupation, 
growing up in ignorance, between the ages of six and 
fifteen years.” This act provided that the penalty 
might be a fine not exceeding twenty dollars, or, at 
the discretion of the judicial officer having jurisdiction, 
commitment to such institution of instruction, house 
of reformation, or other suitable situation, as may be 
assigned or provided for the purpose. An ordinance 
of the city adopting this act was passed October 21, 
1850, assigning as the place to which the delinquents 
might be sent, the House for the Employment and Ref- 
ormation of Juvenile Offenders, and giving the juris- 
diction of the offences set forth in the act to the senior 
justice of the police court. It was not, however, until 
nearly two years later that truant officers were ap- 
pointed especially for the execution of this law. In 
the mean time, three police officers, who had been des- 
ignated for the purpose, made a few complaints under 
the law, some features of which met with opposition, 
especially that which permitted truants to be sent to 
the House of Reformation, without any limit to the 
period of commitment. This objection having been 
removed, by an amendment passed in 1852, provid- 
ing that the term of commitment should not exceed 
one year, three truant officers were appointed in July, 
1852. When they entered upon their duties, however, 
it turned out that the justice having jurisdiction con- 
strued the law as applying only to technical truants, 
namely, pupils who, belonging to school, and, having 
their names enrolled therein as such, absented them- 
selves habitually without the consent of parents or 
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teachers, and not to absentees, who were not enrolled 
as pupils, but were growing up in idleness and igno- 
rance, This construction of the law rendered it to a 
great extent inoperative; for a parent who did not 
desire the truant officers to proceed against his child 
had only to go to the school and demand his discharge 
from the school register, and send him into the street, 
thus changing his status from that of a truant to an 
absentee. Besides, the justice adopted the policy of 
short terms of commitment, delinquents being sen- 
tenced usually for three or six months. On represen- 
tations of the truant officers on this subject in a printed 
report, the act was amended, so as to make two 
years instead of one the maximum term of sentence. 
But as the justice having jurisdiction not only con- 
tinued his policy of very short terms, but required 
proof of a great amount of truancy to warrant con- 
viction, the law was again amended, in 1854, by making 
the warrants issued upon complaints against truants 
returnable before either of the justices of the police 
court. 
From this time the law began to be more efficiently 
executed, to the great benefit and relief of the schools. 
At the conclusion of the former Special Report (1861), 
above mentioned, the following summary of the pro- 
ceedings in regard to truants was presented: — 
“We have thus followed the truant through the 
various stages of his treatment. First, the teacher’s 
power of attraction and coercion are exerted to pre- 
vent cases of truancy from occurring. If these influ- 
ences are not sufficient, and a pupil commits the offence 
so often as to be called an ‘habitual truant,’ assist- 
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ance is sought from the truant officer, armed with 
the authority of law. He investigates the case. 
He endeavors to find out the cause of the truancy, 
and to remove it. He explains the law to the of- 
fender and his parents, and shows the consequences of 
continuing in transgression. He mingles with his 
warnings friendly advice, encouragement, and good 
counsel. ‘lhe name is placed on his book, and his eye 
is kept on the delinquent. If he reforms, the case is 
dropped. If not, the complaint is made, and the war- 
rant for arrest 1s issued, the offender is arrested and 
taken before one of the justices of the police court, 
though, to save his feelings and preserve some spark 
of self-respect, he is not put into the dock with hard- 
ened criminals in open court, but the case is heard in 
a private room. If found guilty, he is sentenced to 
the institution provided for such cases. 

“It often happens, however, during the course of 
these proceedings, before the truant is actually placed 
under the officers of the reformatory institution, that 
his parents or friends find some other way of disposing 
of him. He is sent into the country, or put to work, 
or placed in some private or charitable institution, 
and some such disposition of him is generally encour- 
aged by the officers and the justices. If there are 
mitigating circumstances, he may be put on proba- 
tion. But ifthe case is a ‘hard’ one, and the law is 
permitted to take its course, the subject of the sen- 
tence goes to the institution at Deer Island for a 
term, in most cases, of two years.” 

But although the truant system was found to be 
highly beneficial in promoting school attendance, and 
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in securing the instruction and reformation of a cer- 
tain class of children who would otherwise have been 
growing up in vice and ignorance, yet it was exceed- 
ingly defective, as it did not reach the very class of 
children who most needed some compulsory means to 
prevent their growing up with no schooling but that 
of an idle street life. Besides, those absentees who 
were out of the reach of the truant law were found 
to be promoters of truancy by enticing children from 
school who would not otherwise haVe absented them- 
selves. ‘l'’o remedy the defect, which the experience 
of upwards of ten years had shown to be so grave, a 
supplementary act was passed April 30, 1862, intended 
especially to apply to absentees,— a class of delin- 
quents described in the bill in the following terms: 
“Children wandering about in the streets and public 
places of the city or town — having no lawful occupa- 
tion or business — not attending school — and growing 
up in ~_gnorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen.” 
This act was adopted by ordinance of the city, but for 
nearly a year it remained a dead letter, as it was 
decided by the justices to be defective in not deter- 
‘mining who should have jurisdiction under it. ‘This 
defect having been at length remedied, and forms of 
proceeding having been prepared, in April, 1863, the 
first complaint was made against an “absentee,” in 
accordance with the provisions of the act, who was 
sent to the House of Reformation for two years. 

For three years subsequent to this date, the truant 
and absentee laws, usually designated as simply “the 
truant law,” continued to be administered with con- 
stantly increasing efficiency and success, the judicial 
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officers having jurisdiction, and the truant officers co- 
operating harmoniously in their humane yet firm en- 
deayors to promote the best good of the delinquent chil- 
dren with whom they had to deal. The number of 
vagrant children in the streets was speedily dimin- 
ished, the school attendance being proportionally 
increased. It was found that the truant law, by being 
extended so as to include absentees, had been more 
than doubled in efficiency and value. 

It was when the ‘system had been gradually per- 
fected by ten or twelve years’ experience, that 
Hon. Edwin Wright, who had been for several 
years one of the justices of the police court, having 
jurisdiction of truant cases, and also a member of 
the School Board, thus wrote of the spirit and 
manner of their treatment: “The main features of 
this system, as is generally known, are the super- 
vision of these cases by a special board of offi- 
cers, who take charge of these children more as 
parents or guardians than as police officers; the 
absence of all contact with adult criminals; a private 
paternal* hearing, in a quiet room, and apart from all 
the austerity and circumlocution of judicature; an 
informal consultation with the parents or guardian 
of the child in all cases, and the judgment, as a rule, 
without the dismal, heart-oppressing confinement of 
a convict’s cell.” 

Thus, by a series of amendments suggested by expe- 
rience, the truant law was perfected and extended, 
and its administration had come to be both efficient 
and humane. It had indeed come to be regarded 
quite generally as an indispensable feature in our 
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system of public education. It was securing to many 
children the benefits of the salutary control and 
instruction afforded by our good schools, who would 
otherwise have been deprived of these blessings. It 
was rescuing many children from dangerous expos- 
ures to evil and ruin. It was every day giving evi- 
dence of its beneficent power for the prevention of 
juvenile crime and depravity. 

And yet there were cases of children whose destitu- 
tion and neglect were not reached either by the pro- 
visions of law or by the hand of charity. They were 
the cases of children growing up in ignorance, not in 
consequence of any delinquency on their part. They 
were not truants, for they were not sent to school. 
They were not absentees in the legal sense, for they 
were either kept at home, and so were not “ wandering 
about in the streets and public places,” or they were 
engaged, nominally at least, in some petty occupation, 
and so could not be convicted for having no “lawful 
occupation or business,” or perhaps they were not 
yet “seven years of age.” They were children who, 
by reason of orphanage, or from the neglect, crime, 
drunkenness, or other vices of their parents, were sur- 
rounded by circumstances exposing them to lead idle 
and dissolute lives, deprived of the blessings of both 
intellectual and moral culture, cut off from the privi- 
lege of school instruction, and enjoying none of the 
advantages of a good home. 

A. petition having been sent to the School Board, 
ealling attention to the desirableness of providing 
some means for bettering the condition and prospects 
of this description of exposed and neglected children, 
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a special committee was appointed in January, 1866, 
— Hon. Edwin Wright being chairman, — to consider 
and report upon the subject. This committee’s able 
report, which was printed with the report of the 
Board for 1866, recommended a carefully prepared 
bill, intended as a “second extension of the truant 
law and system to another and third class of these 
exposed children.” This bill created no new machinery 
of administration. It adopted that of the truant law, 
with all its popular, parental, and humane provisions. 

But, unlike the truant act, it contained no features 
of a penal character whatever. The children whom 
it was designed to benefit were not regarded as in 
any respect delinquents, but simply as exposed and 
neglected children needing care and nurture. The 
object in view was to provide for them a home and a 
school, and protection from ignorance and the vices 
which too often follow in its train. This draft of a 
law was presented to the Legislature, and with some 
alterations was passed. 

Besides the alterations in the original draft of the 
bill, which created a machinery of administration 
independent of that already provided by the truant 
statutes, by some unaccountable legislative hallu- 
cination, a section was appended, by means of 
which the truant system, so far as Boston was con- 
cerned, was abolished, and swept out of existence. 
This act of legislative vandalism, sweeping away by 
a single stroke of the pen all that had been done by 
persistent philanthropic and wise endeavors for twenty 
years, for the prevention of truancy and absenteeism, 
was justified by no petition, no complaint of evil or 
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unnecessary hardship whatever in its workings, and 
was rushed through the forms of legislation without 
a note of warning or the slightest opportunity for 
remonstrance. 

Our faithful and efficient truant officers, being thus 
prevented from exercising their appropriate functions, 
were obliged for the most part to leave truants and 
absentees to their evil courses for the greater part of 
a year. ‘They were, however, retained in office, and 
being also appointed constables, they turned their 
attention more especially to the execution of the still 
existing laws concerning juvenile offenders. In this 
way the evils of truancy and absenteeism were to 
some extent indirectly checked. 

This disastrous experiment was not wholly useless. 
It served to make us all appreciate more fully the 
value and utility of the system of which we had been 
deprived, and, in obedience to a public sentiment not 
to be mistaken, it was speedily restored after the 
meeting of the Legislature of 1867. From that date 
to the present time, our truant system has continued in 
successful operation, no change in its statutes having 
been made, and no essential change in its admin- 
istration. With the annexation of Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, new truant districts were created, and addi- 
tional officers were appointed. ‘They are now ten in 
number. ‘The oldest in the service, Mr. Chase Cole, 
has been designated as the Chief of the force, through 
whom official reports and communications are made. 
They have an office for their head-quarters, in the 
Court House, where they meet every Monday morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o’clock. They meet me at my 
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office for consultation, on the first Monday of each 
month, at twelve o’clock. At these meetings the 
officers are requested to make such suggestions as 
they may deem desirable, not only in respect to the - 
way in which teachers perform their duties in connec- 
tion with truancy, but in respect to any other matters 
touching the execution of the law; and on the other 
hand, such topics are presented by me for consideration 
as have been suggested from time to time by my obser- 
vation of the workings of the system. The attend- 
ance of the officers at these meetings is wholly vol- 
untary, the Superintendent having no authority what- 
ever to require them to be present, or in any way to 
direct them in the discharge of their duties. They 
are also equally independent of the authority of the 
School Board, being appointed by the Mayor, con- 
firmed by the Board of Aldermen, and their salaries 
being fixed, like the salaries of other city officers, by 
the City Council. Their reports, which were at first 
quarterly, but are now weekly, are addressed to the 
Mayor, who alone has authority to exercise control 
over their proceedings. 

Hach officer makes a separate weekly report to 
the Chief of the force, who condenses these several 
reports into one, which is presented to the Mayor. 
The following is the form of the blank for this 
general report: — 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


To His Honor the Mayor, 


TRUANT OFFICERS’ REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING 1387. 


Number of Cases investigated, 
“ found to be Truants, 
“< of Children put into School, ‘ 


BEFORE JUSTICES OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT. 


Number complained of as Habitual Truants, 
as on Probation, 
a sentenced to the House of Reformation, 
sf complained of as Absentees, 
<< on Probation, 
<e sentenced to the House of Reformation, 
oe complained of as Neglected Children, 
< on Probation, 
oe sentenced to House of Reformation, 


BEFORE THE JUDGE OF PROBATE. 


Wumber complained of for other offences, 
«¢ on Probation, 
‘“¢ sentenced to the State Reform School, 
«< sentenced to the School Ship, 
We sentenced to the Industrial School for Girls, 


Appended to the report are the names and ages of 
truants and absentees complained of, with an account 
of the disposition of each case. 

The following table contains a summary of the sta- 
tistical reports of the truant officers for ten years, 
ending September 30, 1871 : — 
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1868-69 . . |13,037| 103] 520} 623/2,668/| 116] 31] 85} 96} 18] 78|| 54] 16; 21} 13} 10 


1869-70 .. |14,339 mc 522] 626 2,427|| 104) 389) 65) 96) 15; 81); 11 Sap espe PAP! es) 
1870-71 . . |15,015 iss 544) 628 


It will be observed, upon inspection of the above 
table, that the number of “ cases investigated ” is very 
large in the aggregate, and that the ratio of its in- 
crease is greater than that of the increase of the pupils 
in our schools. This increase is due in part to the 
large increase of the number of officers, and in part 
to the fact that teachers have latterly required more 
service of them in looking up absent pupils. It will 
be seen also that the number of actual truants reported 
bears a small proportion to the whole number of cases 
investigated, and that “the number found to be 
truants” has greatly fallen off during the ten years. 
The absences from truancy fell off at once after the 
truant law was extended to absentees. This table 


affords good evidence that the law has not remained 


a dead letter. 


The following is a list of all the truant officers 
who have been appointed, with the date of the 
commencement and of the termination of the service 


of each: — 
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NAME. COMMENCED. 
Nathaniel Seaver ...... JDLVALS AUS OLee! acest 6 tee rs 
SHIIABOVV ATTEN. 6s co tie je Tete ULVSLS USL) cence Bret total Ls 
William F, Reed .....-+ July 22,)°8802" ane Se eas 
William H. Brown ..,. .| February 21,1854 ..... 
Azor Maynard ....... February 21,1854 0). 75 2 
MON s, PMUbTICN (esse tect May 16,2800 ts. tees 
Bonney Kendall psmselt « Hebruary LO;T8ht. eee 
Chase Cole. 2 . se se « February 23,1858. 5... . 
Edward G. Richardson ...]| January1,1861 ...... 
Dennis W. O’Brien ..... AUCURE ES A862 hs ao wel, 
George W.. Oliver,< cm. a.h ou DLN 2b s LBOD. hs, os sie ase is 
binges Bates 20. sue ete sah op inl UCR 0 Ref: Bae eg operas os 
George M: Felch: Wi. 720. August 29,1864. ...... 
Abraham M. Leavitt ... .| October5,1867....... 
Charies Ey Turner, «/.)0 es Mardh 0.1868 yi.ecn de els 
Samuel McIntosh...... March 80, 1868 5 5. . ss 
Hdward F.Macuen..... IETS Rls Soe ghee Bhi 
ee WELL wm 0 sev ete 6 & ore INST CI ES ABU Wa sts ure tte i sits 
James breeds" °s'.. oi. s Maret 14,1870 6.44145". 


The following is the list of the truant officers at 
present employed, with their respective districts, and 
with the school sections embraced in each truant 


district: — 


TERMINATED. 


January 1, 1854. 
January 1, 1854. 
April 18, 1864. 
April 1, 1856. 


Deceased July 31, 1862. 


February 9, 1857. 
January 1, 1858. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 
April 27, 1863. 
August 29, 1864. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 
Now in service. 


Now in service. 
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OFFICERS. DISTRICTS. ScHOOL SECTIONS. 

Chase Cole. North. Eliot, Hancock. 

C. E. Turner. Kast Boston. Adams, Chapman, Lyman, and 
Prescott. 

Geo. M. Felch. Central. Bowdoin, Mayhew, Phillips, and 
Wells. 

E. G. Richardson. |Southern. Brimmer, Bowditch, Quincy, and 
Winthrop. 

_ Phineas Bates. South Boston. Bigelow, Lawrence, Lincoln, 


Norcross, and Shurtleff. 


A. M. Leavitt. South. Dwight, Everett, Franklin, Rice, 
and Boylston. 


Samuel McIntosh. |Roxbury, East District. Lewis, Dearborn, and Washing- 
ton. 


HE. F. Mecuen. Roxbury, West ‘* |Comins, Dudley, and Sherwin. 


Jeremiah M. Swett.|Dorchester, Northern |Lewis, Everett, Mather, Monroe, 
District. and Atherton. 


James P. Leeds. Dorchester, Southern |High, Harris, Gibson, Tileston, 
District. Stoughton, and Minot. 


- 


Each officer has one or more order-boxes located 
in his district, to which the teachers of his district 
may send their truant cards, containing notices of 
cases to be investigated. 

These boxes are located as follows: — 


ORDER-BOXES. 


NORTH. 
Hancock School-house. 
Police Station No. 1, Hanover Street. 


EAST BOSTON. 


Adams, Chapman and Prescott School-houses. 
Police Station No. 7, Meriden street. 
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CENTRAL. 
Mayhew School-house. 


Police Station No. 3, Joy street. 
SOUTHERN. 


Brimmer and Quincy School-houses. 
Police Station No. 4, La Grange street. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


Bigelow and Lincoln School-houses. 
Police Station No. 6, Broadway near C street. 


SOUTH. 
Dwight and Rice School-houses. 
Police Station No. 5, East Dedham street. 
ROXBURY, EAST. 


Dearborn, Lewis and Washington School-houses. 


ROXBURY, WEST. 


Sherwin and Comins School-houses. 


DORCHESTER, NORTHERN. 


Lewis, Everett, Mather and Monroe School-houses. 


2 DORCHESTER, SOUTHERN. 


Harris, Gibson, Stoughton and Minot School-houses. 


In every Grammar and Primary school-room, a tru- 
ant book is kept, in which are recorded the name and 
age of each pupil, with the name and residence of his 
father or guardian. Against the name of each pupil 
is a space in which to note instances of truancy which 
have been verified, and also absences by reason of 
truancy. ‘This book is not only convenient for refer- 
ence by the master and truant officer, but it enables 
the teacher to report the names and and residences of 
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parents with the names of truants, without going to 
the general register of the school. 

For convenience in reporting cases for investiga- 
tion, each teacher is furnished with blank cards, indi- 
cating the items of information to be filled in for the 
use of the truant officer. 


The following is the form of the Truant Card: — 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Name Age 
Charge 
Parent’s Name 
Residence 
Date 

Age 
Teacher St., Room No. 


The institution to which convicted truants and ab- 
sentees are sent is the House for the Employment 
and Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, on Deer Isl- 
and. This reformatory is under the direction and con- 
trol of the Board of Directors for Public Institutions 
of the City of Boston, the Board which has the charge 
of all the penal and charitable institutions maintained 
by the city. The whole number of inmates, May 1, 
1871, was 307, — 88 girls and 269 boys, — of whom 
something less than half were committed for truancy 
and absenteeism. The number committed during the 
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last year for these causes was 79, while the number 
committed for other offences, chiefly that of vagrancy, 
was 135. The girls constitute a separate school in 
a separate building; the boys, for the purpose of in- 
struction, are classified in four schools. In my visits 
to this institution I have been well pleased with its 
management. ‘The boys and girls are well taught, by 
efficient and faithful teachers, in all the branches of 
an elementary education. So far as their progress in 
book-learning is concerned, they are quite as well off 
here as they would be in the public schools, even if 
their attendance were regular. Boys in the higher 
classes, of more mature age, are employed for six 
months of the year on the farm and other out-door 
work, and for the other six months they are in attend- 
ance at school, while the younger boys are retained 
in the school throughout the year. 

“'This system,” says the President of the Board of 
Directors, in his last report, “combining exercise by 
manual labor with study, has been proved most sery- 
iceable and conducive to health. It tends to develop 
muscular strength, while it renders the system less 
liable to disease, by invigorating and improving the 
vital functions.” And, for my part, I believe this 
alternation of labor and study is no less beneficial 
intellectually and morally than asa sanitary provision. 
Indeed, I regard it as one of the best reformatory 
instrumentalities of the institution. In addition to 
their regular school instruction, the girls of the insti- 
tution are taught the differentsbranches of house- 
work. 

In speaking of the results of the instruction in these 
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reformatory schools, in his last report, the Superin- 
tendent says, “In arithmetic, writing, and vocal mu- 
sic, the boys and girls seem to excel. The excellent 
corps of competent teachers have been constant and 
untiring in their efforts to educate and improve the 
minds and morals of this unfortunate class of chil- 
dren.” 

Of the reformatory success of the system pursued, 
the Superintendent makes this important statement: 
“In regard to the children, we have one fact to record, 
which is very encouraging. Jt as very seldom that 
any of them ever return to this Island.” ‘This we 
attribute not only to the moral and religious influences 
exerted over them, but to the common-school training 
they receive. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


While the truant law, since its restoration early in 
1867, has continued to be executed with increasing 
vigor and benefit, the act of 1866, concerning neg- 
lected children, which originated with the Special Com- 
mittee of this Board, remained unadopted by the City 
Council for four years. At length a hearing on the 
subject before the Committee on Public Instruction 
having been granted, an ordinance adopting the new 
law was reported and passed in July, 1870. 

Lhe following is the text of the act and ordi- 
nance : — 

[CHap. 283. ] 


“An Act concerning the Care and Education of Neglected 
Children. Be it snnotad Me tc:, as follows :— 

**Sror. 1. Each of the several cities and towns in this Common- 
wealth is hereby authorized and empowered to make all needful 
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provisions and arrangements concerning children under sixteen 
years of age, who, by reason of the neglect, crime, drunkenness or 
other vices of parents, or from orphanage, are suffered to be grow- 
ing up without salutary parental control and education, or in cir- 
cumstances exposing them to lead idle and dissolute lives; and 
may also make all such by-laws and ordinances respecting such 
children, as shall be deemed most conducive to their welfare and 
the good order of such city or town; provided, that said by-laws 
and ordinances shall be approved by the supreme judicial court, or 
any two justices thereof, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of 
the Commonwealth. 

“‘Secr. 2. The mayor and alderermen of cities and the selectmen 
of towns availing themselves of the provisions of this act shall sev- 
erally appoint suitable persons to make complaints in case of vio- 
lations of such ordinances or by-laws as may be adopted, who alone 
Shall be authorized to make complaints under the authority of this 
act. 

‘Sect. 8. When it shall be proved to any judge of the superior 
court, or judge or justice of a municipal or police court, or to any 
trial justice, that any child under sixteen years of age, by reason 
of orphanage or of the neglect, crime, drunkenness,or other vice of 
parents, is growing up without education or salutary control, and 
in circumstances exposing said child to an idle and dissolute life, 
any judge or justice aforesaid shall have power to order said child 
to such institution of instruction or other place that may be as- 
signed for the purpose, as provided in this act, by the authorities 
of the city or town in which such child may reside, for such term 
of time as said judge or justice may deem expedient, not extend- 
ing beyond the age of twenty-one years for males, or eighteen 
years for females, to be there kept, educated and cared for accord- 
ing to law. 

‘‘Srecr. 4. Whenever it shall be satisfactorily proved that the 
parents of any child committed under the provisions of this act 
shall have reformed and are leading orderly and industrious lives, 
and are in a condition to exercise salutary parental control over 
their children, and to provide them with proper education and 
employment; or whenever said parents being dead, any person 
may offer to make suitable provision for the care, nurture and edu- 
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cation of such child as will conduce to the public welfare, and will 
give satisfactory security for the performance of the same, then 
the directors, trustees, overseers, or other board having charge 
of the institution to which said child may be committed, may dis- 
charge said child to the parents or to the party making provision 
for the care of the child as aforesaid. | 

‘Sect. 5. Chapter two hundred and seven of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-two shall not apply to, nor have 
effect within, the city of Boston, after the passage of ves ACtss 
[‘* Approved May 29, 1866.” | 


i Lae (rou LON 


“ An ORDINANCE PROVIDING FOR THE CARE AND EDUCATION OF 
NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


“* Be it ordained, etc., as follows :— 


‘‘Srot. 1. The House of Employment and Reformation of Juve- 
nile Offenders is hereby assigned and provided as the place to which 
children under sixteen years of age, living in the City of Boston, 
in the condition described in chapter two hundred and eighty-three 
of the Acts of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, shall be 
sent by any of the judges of the Superior or Municipal Courts, 
upon the complaint of any of the officers appointed by the Mayor 
and Aldermen under the second section of said chapter two hun- 
dred and eighty-three; and the Board of Directors for Public 
Institutions shall bave and exercise the same control over the 
children sent to said institution as herein provided, that they have 
and exercise over children sentenced and committed under the pro- 
visions of chapter one hundred and eighty-two of the Acts of the 


year eighteen hundred and twenty-five.” [‘* Approved June 7, 
1870.” |] 


Section five of the above act has already been 
referred to as having been the means of suspending 
the operation of the truant law in Boston for the 
greater part of a year. 
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It is to be regretted that the ordinance adopting 
the act should not have designated some school or 
institution other than the House of Reformation at 
Deer Island, to which the children intended to be 
benefited by the act should be sent. For this insti- 
tution, excellent as it is admitted to be, is neverthe- 
less penal and reformatory in its character. It is 
intended wholly and solely for juvenile delinquents. 
It is not intended for children who have been con- 
victed of no offence against the law, and such is the 
class of children whom the act concerns. These 
children are not regarded as law-breakers. ‘They are 
charged with no crime. ‘They are not to be put on 
trial for any alleged offence. They are simply children 
suffering from neglect, in circumstances exposing them 
to ignorance and crime. ‘These circumstances are 
not of their making; they are not to blame for them. 
It is not their fault that they are surrounded by them, 
and it is not in their power to rescue themselves from 
them. ‘This law is designed to come to their relief, 
not to punish or to reform them, but to give them the 
nurture, care, and education of a home and a school. 
It is obvious that this act provides neither for the trial, 
conviction, or sentence of a child. It provides that 
inquiry be made respecting his circumstances of 
neglect and exposure, and if they are found to be such 
as are described in the law, he is to be removed from 
them and placed in a better situation. It is a benefi- 
cent provision of law, intended not for sinners but for 
the sinned-against. 

This being the nature and scope of the law, it seems 
an incongruity to place the intended beneficiaries of 
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it im an institution which has the character of a penal 
reformatory, however good it may be of its class. 
Not that many of this suffering class would not be bet- 
ter off in such an institution than in their present des- 
titution and desolation; but such a destination is not 
appropriate and reasonable, and if adhered to, will, 
it is feared, defeat the objects of the act. Public sen- 
timent will not be likely to favor its execution on this 
basis. In fact, this arrangement has undoubtedly 
been the cause of the hesitation and delay in the ex- 
-ecution of the law since the passage of the ordinance 
of adoption. 

As yet but little progress in this direction is to 
be reported; however a beginning has been made, 
and in such matters it is the first steps that cost. 
When I remember the delays and obstacles the exe- 
cution of the truant law has overcome, I have strong 
hopes that this good supplement to it will ultimately 
triumph over the difficulties which impede its opera- 
tion. One of the truant officers has made complaintsin 
eight cases under thislaw. These cases were brought 
before the Justice of the Municipal Court for the 
Southern District of Boston; four of the children 
were allowed to remain on probation, that is, the par- 
ents were considered to be on probation; and four 
were sent to the House of Reformation on Deer 
Island. 

The following are the forms of the complaint, war- 
rant and mittimus used in the proceedings in connec- 
tion with these cases: — 
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[Complaint.] 


To Justice 
of the Municipal Court for the Southern District of the City of 
Boston, of the 


City of Boston, in the County of Suffolk, one of the persons 
appointed by the Mayor and Aldermen of said City to make com- 
plaints under the Laws of the Commonwealth concerning the Care 
and Education of Neglected Children, 

in behalf of the ComMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
on oath complains 
That 


of Boston, in the County of Suffolk, a minor living with Parents 
to wit: 

and all living and residing in the said City of Boston, and in the 
Southern District thereof, is a child under sixteen years of 
age, and that said child, by reason of the unlawful and wilful 
neglect, crime, drunkenness and vice of Parents, is growing up 
without education and salutary control, and in and under circum- 
stances exposing said child to an idle and dissolute life, to the 
great injury and detriment of said child, against public policy, 
good morals, and good manners, and 


against the peace of said Commonwealth, and the form of the Stat- 
ute, and the By-laws of said City in such case made and provided. 


SUFFOLK, TO WIT: 


TAKEN and sworn to, this day of in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
Before me 


Justice of said - 
' Municipal Court. 
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[ Warrant. ] 
SUFFOLK, TO WIT: 

To either of the Constables of the City of Boston, appointed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of said City, to make complaints under 
the Laws of the Commonwealth concerning the Care and Educa- 
tion of Neglected Children. 

GREETING. 


TuHesE are in the name of the ComMoNWEALTH OF MAaAssAcHu- 
SETTS, to command you, and each of you, upon sight hereof, to take 
and bring before a Justice of the 
Municipal Court for the Southern District of the City of Boston, 
’ within and for the County of Suffolk, at the Municipal Court Room 
in said Southern District, the bod of 


of Boston aforesaid, a minor if he be 
found within your precinct, to answer to the Commonwealth, on the 
complaint of of said Boston, one of 


the persons appointed as aforesaid to make complaints concerning 
the Care and Education of Neglected Children, this day made on 
oath, before said Justice of the said Court, that the said 


at said Boston and in said Southern District, is a child less than 
sixteen years of age, and is, by reason of the unlawful and wilful 
neglect, crime, drunkenness, and vice of said child’s parents, grow- 
ing up without education and salutary control, under the circum- 
stances exposing said child to an idle and dissolute life, against the 
peace of said Commonwealth, and the form of the Statute, and of 
the By-laws of the City of Boston, in such case made and pro- 
vided. Hereof fail not at your peril. 

Wirness my hand and seal at Boston, in said Southern District, 
this day of in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy 


Justice of said 
Municipal Court. 
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[Mittimus. ] 
SUFFOLK, TO WIT: 

To either of the Constables of the City of Boston appointed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of said City, to make complaints under 
the iaws of the Commonwealth concerning the Care and Educa- 
tion of Neglected Children, and to the Superintendent of the 
House. for the Employment and Reformation of Juvenile Offend- 
ers in said City. 

GREETING. 


THESE are in the name of the CommonwreattH OF MAssAcHu- 
SETTS, to command you, and each of you, Constables, persons 
appointed by the Mayor and Aldermen of said City, to make com- - 
plaints as aforesaid, forthwith to convey and deliver into the cus- 
tody of the Superintendent of said House, the body of 


of and living in said City of Boston, a minor, who 
now stands convicted before 
a Justice of the Municipal Court for the Southern District of the 
City of Boston, of being a child under sixteen years of age, 
and growing up, by reason of the unlawful and wilful neglect, 
crime, drunkenness and vice of Parents, without education and 
salutary control, and in and under circumstances exposing said 
child to an idle and dissolute life, in said Southern District, con- 
trary to the form of the statute and the By-laws of said City in 
such case made and provided. 

And it appearing to our said Justice, in his discretion, that the 
said is a proper subject for com- 
mittal to said House for the Employment and Reformation of 
Juvenile Offenders in said City ; it is therefore ordered by the said 
Justice, that the said be committed to 
said House for the term of from the date hereof, 
there to be kept, governed, educated, and cared for according to 
law. And make return of this precept, with your doings thereon. 

And you, the said Superintendent, are hereby commanded to 
receive the said into your custody in said 
House, and there safely keep until the expiration of 
the term aforesaid, or he be otherwise discharged in due course of 
law. MHereof fail not at your peril. 
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Wirness, my hand and seal, at the City of Boston, and in said 
Southern District, this day of 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy. 


Justice of said 
Municipal Court. 


In the regulations respecting the duties of the 
Superintendent of Schools, he is required to make 
investigations as to the number and condition of the 
children of the city who are not attending the public 
schools, and to endeavor to ascertain the reasons, 
and to suggest and apply the remedies. Itis in obe- 
dience to this requirement, that I have felt it to be 
‘incumbent on me to lay before the Board, at different 
times, information somewhat in detail respecting the 
nature and operation of the different agencies de- 
signed to compel attendance at school. Acting in 
the same line of duty, I have for eight or ten years 
very carefully superintended the taking of the school 
census, in the month of May, that we may be in pos- 
session of the actual number of persons of school age, 
residing in the city. The summary of statistics at 
the beginning of this report show what this number 
was found to be last May [45,970], and also the ratio 
which the average whole number of pupils belonging 
to our schools bears to this number [78]. ‘This ratio 
is not so high as could be desired, and not so high as 
I hope to see it raised; and yet itis already far higher 
than that of any other large city within my knowledge. 

This favorable showing is doubtless the combined 
result, not merely of the agencies which I have here 
described, however important and desirable they may 
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be considered, but also of the operation of other causes, 
among which I regard as by far the most powerful, 
the liberal scale on which our system of public schools 
is conducted, as to accommodations, the character of 
the teachers, and the quality of the instruction af- 
forded. And the reason why we can afford to main- 
tain our schools on a liberal scale is, that the large 
mass of our tax-paying citizens, I mean especially 
that class of citizens who possess the means of paying 
the tuition of their children at first-class private 
schools, send their children to the public schools. 
If the schools were not kept up to a high standard 
of excellence, this class of parents would withdraw 
their children, and place them in private schools. 
But this would cost them more than the taxes required 
to keep up the public schools to a high standard. 
And when parents who earn their daily bread by their 
daily labor see the door of the school where the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do go, wide open for the admission 
of their own children, they will make great and will- 
ing sacrifices to secure to them the advantage of 
attendance. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Tables showing the number of teachers of each sex, in the different grades of 
schools, August 31, 1871. 


REGULAR TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. Males. | Females. | Total. 
ETON chia wie alacid's staaste'd/cie abe Neds dasa 12 ney P 12 
English High School ...-ceccseccescccccccese 14 sacs 14 
Girls’ High and Normal School......... Be a 1 20 21 
Highlands High School........ ec ccccccccces : 1 4 5 
Dorchester High School ..... ata Sevatels Aes vie sim 1 4g 5 

_ Grammar Schools ...+.++s+200- ail alctaie de Shale sie 65 387 A52 
Primary Schools ..... ecccee ceccccccces poo eeee 327 | 327 
mapenced Minors’ School... cccccccsccccccccs alae 2 7) 
MEI UTE CUO cc scascscccoscccccdcscccdes | | sees 4 if, 
Evening Drawing-School.....sscesseesssecece 9 sake 9 
Evening Schools ....... Nealaainiaia sis een 15 hie shave 20 79 99 
Kindergarten School ....--cccssscsescecseoes HAA oh 1 

MIRE AE teas © on odie 's'd a s'niee Sacinieiaisisie’s wise 123 828 951 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


ScHOOLS. Males. | Females.| Total. 
Vocal and Physical Culture: all the Schools,.. 1 ° 1 
ry Drill: Latin, Eng. High and Highlands 1 r 
Dikwing : High and Grammar Schools......... 4 a 5 
Brmemetis) High) Schools .-....cceccccccccsccccs 3 1 4 
German: Girls’ High and Normal ............- 2 2 
Music: High, Grammar and Primary .......... 6 : 6 
Sewing: Grammar Schools ........-eeseseceee ware 20 20 


RSM Sia Wn she Sain f s/t ald)’ a siaig'e «'¢0' 0 c'e'e 17 22 39 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1871. 


Average whole 
number. 


SCHOOLS. 


Admitted. 
Discharged. 
Average 
Attendance. 
Average 
Absence. 

Per cent. of 
Attendance. 
Head Masters. 
Sub-Masters. . 
H. Assistants. 
Assistants. 


mn | ef ef | ee fs | ——_ 


Tidtiniliccslesvcsccses| (95) 14] 254)----)], 254), 245.1, 91) 97.01 4490) Woes 
English High........| 255} 34] 442]..-.| 442 | 435] 7 |98.3) 1) 3/10]..]+- 
Girls’ High & Normal | 72} 26/..-.| 550] 550 | 520 | 30 | 95.0) 1}..}..) 3/18 
Roxbury High....-.-| 30] 12] 90) 126) 216 208} 8 |97.0) 1]..j-.| 1] 3 
Dorchester High..-..| 54] 8] 50] 82] 132] 118} 14 | 90.0] 1}..J..] 1] 3 
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Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1871. 
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Highlands High ..... 7 | 44 | 77 | 104) 181] 174] 7 | 96.2) 1l,-]-- 
Dorchester High... 4| 6 | 44 |. 75) 119] 110] 9 |91.9) 1)}..}..) tiem 


ee | ee | ee | ee | a | ae ee Fe | ne | et] see ferme | see | 


Totals ...se-eeee| 78 [469 |741 | 667/1,408]1,334| 74 | 94.3] 5/15} 9} 5/23 
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SCHOOLS. 


Adama’ 2°. 5's". 
Bigelow... + «+ +» 
Bowditch .... 
Bowdoin. .... 
Boylston. .... 
Brimmer.. . « . 
Chapman .... 
GOMInS) Fe ici0) eu 
Dearborn 2...) . 
Dd By tes ge vee 
Dwight tess 3... -s 
TEHOUs ise rose + 0 
Hverett ..... 
Everett (Dore’ter) 
PPANEIN ce le es 
Gibson 


Miancock.. .'. . « 


MAAITISNsr is 5. ele He 


Lawrence .... 


ANNUAL 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1871. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Average whole 


Number. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


829} 208 
856). . - 
. 587 
Aye 518 
2138} 205 
661)... 
801} 245 
445) 3888 
384} 333 
eee 359 
618}... 
754). 6 . 
ove» 711 
97 89 
eee 664 
76 60 
aise de 886 
75 17 
850)... 


850 


Average 
attendance. 


Per cent. of at- 


tendance. 


Sub-Masters. 


H.,. Assistants. 


Assistants. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1871 (continued). 


ScHOOLS. 


Lewis ... 
Lincoln .. 
Lyman .. 
Mayhew. . 
Mather .. 
Minot... 
Norcross . 
Phillips .. 
Prescott . . 
Quincy .. 
URICO).. . «\. 
Sherwin. . 
Shurtleff. . 
Stoughton . 
Tileston . . 
Washington 
Wells... 


Winthrop .... 


a 
Average whole : 3 
Number. ah 12 q 
it : GH ay a S 
3 | g 3 23) Js} {8) 4 le 
2138 gf )a6] a3 lel8l sla! 3 
Oe: so |e | 83 (S483) & la 
& | & |Boys.|Girls.|Total.| 28 | $2 | 28 /Zleial"| @ IE 
q1A 43i]/<43/&38 IS2pIo! 4 la 
326} 230| 255) 2321 487] 4541 33] o10/1/1/.] 3] 6] 1 
205} 158} 432) 320| 761] 717} 44] 94.0] 1] 1]-~] 4} 9/1 
307} 230] 331] 177] 508] 4811 27] 946] 1/1).] 3] 74 
307} 271/ 519]. ..| 519] 486] ° 383] 93.0 | 1] 1/11 1] 9}. 
34] 10/ 100] 73| 173] 153| 20] 883] 1 4). 
65| 65| 721 68] 140| 124] 16| 89.0] 1 sheet 
406} 342 679| 679] 663] 16] 97.5 | 1 3] 10] 1 
123] 112| 581|.. 581] 526]  55| 90.0] 1) 1/1) 2] 3). 
596] 3691 319] 262] 581] 544] 37] 940/11 2].] 4] 7]. 
320} 326, 660/...|] 660/ 627] 33] 95.0 | 1] 1} 1] 2] 10]. 
628] 359] 6341. ..| 634, 605] 29] 95.3 | 1] 1] 1] 2] 1o}. 
679 6| 355] 320] 675] 629} 46] 928] 1) 1!.] 3) 9/1 
270} 252]. . 582] 582] 542] 40| 93.0] 1 4| 8|1 
ll 5| 481 69] 117| 109 8} 92.0 | 1 4|. 
51, 24] 47) 50| 97] 89 8| 90.2 | 1 2). 
151} 273| 386). ..] 386) 365) 21) 948/41).].] 3] 2|. 
375} 285]. ..| 473| 473, 452/ 21] 96.0 | 1 Shortt 
o37| Tl}. ..{ 796} 796 720} 76) 90.4/]1/.].| 5] 12/1 


Totals . . . .|12,154| 8,657| 10,398] 9,435! 19,833/ 18,685] 1,148] 93.2 {37/19} 9/91] 283/18 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1871. 


2 ef Average whole No. 3 ee 38 i E E E 

pope fe | a oo | a [ES|S/S/2/2| 3 

& ‘Q | Boys. | Girls.| Total. Sg S 2 3 Fe alg = 3 & 

cin Ke RES ae a Ra Nar aces 

AGMA cc sete +) 144). 207 340 | 209 549 | 510 89 | 92.8] 1] L}.} 4) 6} 1 
Bigelow. «2 ..-| 144] 255 SOGET se 866 | &1d 51 | 94.1) 1 1} 2) 14). 
Bowditch .....j 211} 245 oe 573 573 | 542 €1 | 94.6) 1 -| 4) 9) 1 
Bowdoin ..-«..j| 181] 226 ee 509 509 460 49 }90.0} 1}-]./ 3) Si 1 
Boylston .....| 148] 185 205 | 210 415 | 378 87 |90.5} 1} 1] .{ 1] 8/1 
Brimmer .....{ 202} 270 673.) 3s 673 | 638 85 { 94.7] 1] 1) 1) 2) 11). 
Chapman ..... 72 73 271 | 217 488 | 448 40 191.0] 1) 1|}.] 4) 7. 
Comins ..-«-.ee]} 164] 104 431 | 359 790 | %388 52 | 94.1] 1) 1} .| 5) 10) 1 
Dearborn we ee ol 263] 250] 874] 342} T16] 660] 56 | 92.5) & 2) .} 4] 10) 1 
Dorchester District} 284 | 284 483 | 501 990 888 102 | 88.4 of | Leasi 
Dudley ...«ecj} 109; 144 ee 248 242} 216 27 | 88.0/*1)-|.] 3} 4) 1 
Dwight ......| 104| 414 GIG°1 7.5.5 576 | 554 22 | 96.0] 1] 1] 1) 2) 8}. 
Eliot . «2 eee.o, 200] 829 1738 d ° 773 | 727 46 |94.0/ 1} 1] 1) 2) 11). 
Everett ..«.e«..j] 195} 614 ee 625 625 | 592 83 |94.1] 1} -].]| 4] 10} 1 
Franklin ....e.j| 322} 604 ee 623 623 | 575 48 |92.1) 1)}-|.] 4) 10; 1 
Hancock «..ee.j]| 330| 3873 e - +. 890 890 | 841 49 | 94.0] 1} -|-} 5] 13) 1 
Lawrence. ...«.| 262| 324) 874] .. | 9874] 841| 88 {96.2} 1] 1) 2) 2) 12). 
LGWiS siete sveiniel) .iay 134 275 238 513 | 478 85 | 92.6} 1] 1}.] 3} 6/1 
Lincoln .e««e.e.e| 182 71 443 | 309 752 | 697 55 |92.0} 1} 1]. | 4) 10] 1 
Lyman ««eeee.| 188] 202 826 | 178 504 | 467 87 | 92.7} 1] 1] «| 3} 71 
Mayhew .....| 212] 248 505} .. 505 | 454 51 | 88.8} 1) 1] 1] 1] 9]. 
Norcross .....| 280] 206 oe 700 700 | 675 25 :|96.0} 1).|.| 8) 11) 1 
Phillips .. ese 95 | 139 COR er. 602 | 541 61 | 89.6} 1) 1] 1} 2} 8]. 
Prescott. « «ee «| 246] 492 295 | 256 551 | 506 45 | 91.5) 1) 1 4) 7) 1 
Quineysc’e 6c» «| 103 | 2454 . 6401 2 . 649 | 618 81 | 95.1] 1) 1] 1} 2] 10). 
Rice ..-«*%e.-e| 235 | 566 BOO eens 559 | 526 83 | 93.3] 1] 1] 1} 2) 10). 
Sherwin .....} 808 | 877 411 | 835 746 | 694 52 | 92.7) 1 -| 41 11st 
Shurtleff .....{| 214] 276 ee 614 614 | 551 63 |91.0} 1).].| 4 8 1 
Washington. ... 84 74 2415). 6 241) 224 17 | 92.0] 1} .].] 3) 3]. 
Wells . 2. oe « oe} 191 | - 220 ee A474 474 | 448 26 |94.0] 1].].] 3) 6) 1 
Winthrop.....j| 378] 708 Aer 714 714 | 687 77 | 88.8) 1] .].] 5) 12) 1 
Totals -.. .| 6259 | 8957 | 10,178 | 9119 | 19,297 |17,939] 1858 | 92.3/37/19|10 ora ore ert 29219 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and 
the whole number in each Grammar School, February, 1871. 


a : = 5 z E i E ‘ E ; E | 2 

gle laia |} a | fe) 8178] 38 Saale 

Sonoors. | 2 1 C18 18) 8 | So | Belo] 88) gh shes) 2 
eee eae: t | a We te el OBS RS ieee] 
See eb ie Leek e ale ee te 

& | m H Fy Fy DQ p|A A im ima jo 

FAGAMS « s. - ||. 87 69 75 98 96 | 101 596 | 1 50 | 188 | 222) 79] 36 
Bigelow ..| 53] 55 | 105] 201] 216 | 231] g61| 3| 167 | 297 | 254] 83] 57 
Bowditch .| 32) 80] 47] 388] 164] 210] 5711! °2{ 95] 219 | 177] 51) 27 
Bowdoin’. .| 46} 91] 101 90 94 99 | 521 | 0 77 | 163 | 163} 60] 58 
Boylston. .{ 00} 00 74 74 84] 178} 410} 3} 102) ) 160 | 116) 92) 7 
Brimmer. .| 40} 54] 157] 143 | 122] 155| e671 | 7| 125 | 217 | 209] 67| 46 
Chapman .| 28] 34} 122) 110} 118 | 169 | 576) 2 94} 169 | 193) 98] 20 
Comins ..| 48/ 91{| 108| 116] 167] 180| 710 | 0| 172] 256 | 256] 88] 38 
Dearborn .| 82} 81] 96| 96] 101] 201] 657] 0| 51] 284 | 243! 69] 60 
Dorch. Dist.| 95} 161 | 180 | 186 | 2385] 159] 1016 | 8 | 104] 3822 | 343/ 141] 98 
Mredieye. ot 40) 27) 26) 87 | 41.) 56} aa7-|° 2) 25.) 86} 87] 28) 90 
Dwight ..| 44, 95| 93| 102] 110] 164] 608} 0| 93] 186] 172] 92] 66 
-Eliot....| 39) 103] 90] 90] 201] 214| 7a7 | 4] 166 | 278 | 211) 64] 24 
Everett ..| 57; 91] 85 | 185] 161] 151] 608; 0| 90] 176 | 223| 104] 87 
Franklin. .| 36) 99] 82] 81] 155] 2083] o6s6| 1] 66| 223] 218] 85] 63 
Hancock. .| 47; 49 | 184] 212] 187] 180| g59| 4] 160] 356 | 252] 59] 28 
Lawrence .| 43 50 96 210 225 221 845 4 12 171 290 | 275) 61! 36 
Lewis ...| 60] 51] 56] 108{ 98] 111] 484] 0| 62] 165 | 161] 50] 46 
Lincoln ..j| 89) 106] 97] 112| 167] 179] 750 | 2] 180] 266 | 239} 71] 42 
Lyman -./ 47| 56] 81| 84] 108] 131] 507] 0] 55] 157 | 201) 66] 28 
Mayhew..| 75| 45| 42{| 41] 128] 168] 499|} 3| 70] 192| 170] 43] 21 
Norcross. .| 32 52 106 119 171 186 666 3 112 254 | 210} 54] 33 
Phillips ..| 44) 51] 143] 112] 109| 186] 595] 0| 911] 210] 214) 59] 20 
Prescott ..| 28} 49{| 101| 109] 100] 187] 574] 3] 121 | 162] 174) 65) 49 
Quincy ..]| 42] 102] 92] 100] 154] 158| 648] 4] 123 | 244 | 203) 56] 18 
Rice ....{| 48} 42] 95{| 83] 175 | 189| 632] 1] 104] 225 | 210] 71] 21 
Sherwin ..| 73] 112] 111 | 109] 110] 158] 673 | 6| 93 | 269 | 234) 51] 20 
Shurtleff. .| 40) 44 99 | 109 | 105} 192] 589 | 4 94} 202 | 189] 59) 41 
Washington | 17] 10] 38] 50] 50] 58] 223] 0] 25] 80] 87] 16] 15 
Wells ..-/ 32) 411 49] 90] 99] 147] 458] 1 57 | 140 | 160] 58] 42 
Winthrop -| 55] 81]| 109| 102| 157] 285 | 739 | 5 | 111 | 238 | 246] 102] 87 


Total. . |1499} 2072 | 2940 | 3347 | 4203 | 5157 19,218} 81 | 2946 | 6544 |6312/2072/1263 
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DORCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of pupils in each Class, the number of 
the different ages, and the whole number in each Grammar 


School, February 28, 1871. 


SCHOOLS. 


Everett... 


Gibson .. 
Harris .. 
Mather .. 
Minot... 


Stoughton 


e 


Tileston... 


Totals 


No. of Teachers. 


_ Average No. of Pupils. 


No. Pupils to a Teacher. 


First Class. 


Fourth Class. 


Fifth Class. 


Sixth Class. 


Whole No. Feb., 1871. 


Under 8 years of age. 


Between 14 and 15 years. 


Over 15 years. 


SNS SS ne ee ee — 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and 
the whole number in each Grammar Schocl, August, 1871. 
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Adams...| 34) 655 90 | 106 92 92} 469] . 54 | 192 | 116] 86] 21 
Bigelow ..}| 45} 50 88 | 181 | 195 | 269) 828; 4 
Bowditch .} 380) 177 46 388 | 172] 176 | 539] T 
Bowdoin. .| 389} 90 90 99 96 | 102} 516) 4 
Boylston ..}..j| .- 62 75 76} 160 | 373} 4 85 | 164] 95) 19] 6 
Brimmer. .}| 41! 39] 120 87 | 122] 179] 588] 8 
Chapman .| 22} 28] 109 96 84]) 195 | 534] 1 
Comins ..| 45) 77] 155 | 160] 201 | 181} 769| 2 
Dearborn .| 71] [76 90 96 | 183] 204] 670].. 67 | 227 | 255} 61] 60 
Dorch. Dist.| 94) 127 | 143 | 164 | 247 | 241 | 1016 | 2{ 136] 3884 | 342) 141] 61 
Dudley ..| 24) 238 ‘25 27 33 68 | 190 | 1 34 52 | 64) 25) 24 
Dwight ..| 35] 37 23 389 62} 103 | 299) 2 66°} 92)1 V7 Sil 85 
Miliot-....j| 82) 79 88 86 | 198 | 220) 703 | 12} 176 | 261 | 189) 47| 24 
Everett ..| 54) 18 17 38 62 Tee 261 fT 34 73 | 64) 88] 51 
Franklin. .| 383) 69 43 39 7%} 114 | 3874) 8 53 95 | 116] 83] 69 
Hancock. .| 44 46 | 176] 175; 187] 188 | 816] 11] 215] 209 | 211] 30] 40 


Lawrence .| 38] 68] 86] 182] 192] 217] 783 228|° 49] 24 
Lewis ...| 55] 90] 95{ 93] 95] 45] 473 136] 60] 51 
Lincoln ..| 76] 93] 88| 141] 157] 176] 731 218] 74) 46 
Lyman ..| 36} 47] 57| v7} 04] 182| 443 137] 56] 29 
Mayhew. .| 59} 84] 39{ 38] 124] 169] 463 158] 54] 18 
Norcross. .| 380] 45 82 OT | 148] 248 | 640 200} 39] 88 
Phillips ..| 39} 45 | 140! 98] 108] 106] 536 163} 89] 21 
Prescott ..| 64 42/ 35| 60] 42] 85] 328 45} 20|.. 
Quincy ..| 27/ 77| 96| 93] 144] 161] 598 197} 28) 19 
Rice. ...| 37] 14] 25| 32] 89] 104] 301 70| 30] 18 
Sherwin ..| 63] 87| 100] 96] 96]| 310| 752 225] 65) 25 
Shurtleff. .| 38] 37| 90]. 90] 196] 149]! 600 168] 46} 47 
Washington | 16} 13 36 42 59 OT 1s 283 83! 24; 15 


Wells -..| 2% 38 37 102 91 135 429 
Winthrop .| 48] 42 46 50 97 | 171 | 459 


Total. . |1295| 1658 | 2417 | 2802 | 3763 | 4779 |16714 


4947 |1596}1110 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — DORCHESTER. 
Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1871. 


CS 


. | 3 | Average whole 3 38 s : 

3] & number. ea| es Po 8 to 

ScHOOLs. i ealealse| 8] a | aa 
HH | HO of =) a ek) 

iS) or — Os oa ) 2 m - 3 

5 2 =a wa Ss Py & Q or s m oO 

to Oats a he dqqidqd}ad| a] < |] @e 


el oe 
ene fm | ns | ee | ne peesee | ee 


AthneriOl ccceessvve) 14 |] «eo 22} 14| 386| 28 8 | 78.0) -14)2 ot eee 


Everett. ..eccsceese 43 | 43 | 96) 103} 199/180 | 19 | 90.7; 1] 4 ° 
GHbsOn «+25 ...-20%. 7126 | 46! 50; 96) 85] 11 | 89.0) 1} 3] -- 
Harris ...... SOAS 61 | 52 | 68| 77| 145/180 | 15 | 89.3) L}| 3] -- 
Mather : tics. sy <5 82 | 75 | 103| 85) 188/169 | 19 | 89.4) 1 Oe Bae 
DEINGG oes scnes > 50 | 46 |] 63] 64) 127/113 | 14 | 89.0) 1] 3] -- 
Stoughton ...... seal... 37 2 40) G7 TIS 104499 S192 ti 4]. 
TSIGHLOU mis we sine » © 21 85 | 46]: 41) .87)-79 | 8 | 90.1} JT] 2 | ee 

LOUIS. sic oe os 284/284 | 489] 501) 990/888\|102 | 88.4; 8 | 23 | -- 


* Female Principal. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different 
ages, and the whole number in each Grammar School, August, 1871. 


i ra w i B a i pee Zlotlazla#Z a 
g/s8|218)2|2 [28/5 [23/73] e8i cel & 

A é) roel ~ | oO Srl om! om 10 

ScHOOLS. i.e) 4 q Oo o 2g wz |oolon] om] Ow rf 
: ns A ‘ * a q aie Ks) Bo} eo] ex | Ba o 

ere ia |e ca | a lee & |Sslezlegisg] & 

Bul oo) Be) eee | @ &l|lb |maslmasimelme| o 

Everett ..| 18 | 20 | 35 | 28 | 48 | 51 | 200] .. | 55 | 61 | 62 | 15 7 
Gibson*..| 8 | 5.119 | 23} 82.) 89-|.126)- 1} 15 |.41 | 42] 15) 12 
Harris ...| 23 | 25 | 27 | 24 | 82 | 83 | 164) .. | 12 | 54 | 57 | 36 5 
Mather ...| 10 | 30 | 16 | 34 | 54 | 51 | 195} 1 | 20 | 66 | 69 | 28] 11 
Minot :..-| 9 | 17 | 14] 25'| 46 |.26 | 187| .. | 20 | 58 | 44 | 11 9 
Stoughton | 16 | 17 |. 21 | 17 | 17 | 25 | 113) .. | 1 | 84 | 44 | 27 7 
Tileston.-| 10 | 18 | 11 | 18 | 18.| 16 | 81} .. | 18 | 25 124/191 10 
Totals..| 94 |127 |143 |164 |247 |241 11016] 2 |136 334 342 |141 | 61 


UND nies, aS SN Davalos a lel A a a LSE A AL Et Da ee Rene Bee Senses New F fealie BER eb 
ee eee 
* Grammar class of Atherton reckoned with the Gibson. : 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Teachers, the average whole number of Pupils, 
and the average number of Pupils to a Teacher (not counting the masters’ 
head assistants in the districts exclusive of Dorchester) in each Grammar 
School for the half year ending February 28, 1871. 


6 ae : a4 ae 
3B | Sa | Fs sé | 42 | Be 
a 2 
Es an oq an o 
SCHOOLS. 39 a ar SCHOOLS. Sg s a ar 
Z o Deas fas} Zi Oo Ve, 3 
cn 5 ° } ° <a) p ° fe} fo} 
< Ar <q Fr 
Adams..... the 537 48.8 ||Hancock.... 18 886 52.1 


Bigelow .... 18 856 50.0 ||Lawrence .. 7g 850 53.1 
Bowditch ... 15 587 41.9 ||Lewis ...... 11 487 48.7 
Bowdoin ... 12 513 | 46.8 ||Lincoln..... 15 761 54.3 
Boylston ... 11 418 41.8 ||Lyman ..... 12 508 46.1 
Brimmer ... 16 661 44.0 ||Mayhew .... 13 519 43.2 
Chapman... 12 546 49.6 ||Norcross..-.. 14 679 52.2 


Comins..... 15 833 59.5 ||Phillips..... 13 581 48.4 
Dearborn .. 15 G17 51.2 ||Prescot¢.... 13 581 48.4 
Dorch’r Dis. 31 |1,001 32.2 ||Quincy ..... 15 660 47.1 
Dudley..... 6 359 71.8 ||Rice........ 15 634 43.8 
Dwight..... 13 618 51.5 ||Shurtleff.... 13 582 48.5 
Beas 2) os 15 754 58.8 || Washington. 6 386 77.2 
Everett..... . 15 711 50.7 ||Wells ...... 11 473 47.3 


Franklin ... 15 664 47.4 ||Winthrop... 18 796 46.8 


Sherwin.... 14 675 51.9 Totals ....} 439 {19,883 | 45.1 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Semi-Annual Returns, February, 1871. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


DISTRICTS. 


Adams .. 
Bigelow . 
Bowditch . 
Bowdoin . 
Boylston . 
Brimmer . 
Chapman . 
Comins .. 
Dearborn . 
Dorchester 
Dwight. . 
Hliot ... 
Everett . . 
Franklin . 
Hancock . 
Lawrence . 
Lewis... 
Lincoln. . 
Lyman .. 
Mayhew 

Norcross . 
Phillips. . 
Prescott . 
Quincy .. 
Rice’... 
Shurtleff . 
Washington 
Wells... 
Winthrop. 


. 


e 


Training School. 


Average whole 


number 


. |Girls. | Total. 


Average 
attendance. 


Totals. ....... . (324 |8,118 | 7,043 |15,161 | 13,825 


ee eR Ee he Oe eae) ee PT, ee eee, ey ei ee ee 


Per cent. of 
Attendance. 


Between 5 
and 8 years. 


5 | Bs 
161 410 
296 | 728 
155 445 
252 | 536 
114] 311 
190 | 489 
171 | 443 
472 | 1,000 
425 | 791 
458 | 962 
106 | 271 
337 | TST 
275 | 551 
160 | 328 
313 | 899 
224 | 504 
202 | 428 
‘196 | 463 
155 | 324 
157 | 297 
277 | 661 
167 | 807 
206 | 422 
173.| 458 
183 | 444 
166 | 433 
336 | 716 
236 | 570 
126 | 3874 

16! 48 


—_—_—_—_——_— | oor | | | S| | ee 


6,705 |15273 
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Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1871. 
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DISTRICTS. 


PATUTOS oils is 8s 
Bigelow . 
Bowditch 


. 
e 
. 
° 


Bowdoin... “ee 


Boylston .... 
Brimmer .... 
Chapman.... 
Comins ..... 
Dearborn... . 
Dorchester .. .- 
CL 
Hlot » s 2. 2 
Everett ..... 
Hancock aD he 
Lawrence... . 
BMWIB. 6 5 5 3 
weOCOWy .. 2. « 
Lyman ..... 
Mayhew .... 
meowcrocs .... 
IS 4. ws 
Prescott. .... 
Quincy ..... 
MPG hls 6 6 'g 


Sherwin ..... 


Shurtleff .... 
Washington. . . 
ae 
Winthrop.... 


Training School. ... 


SLOLGIB Slate. is 


_ 


2 
2} 
° 

a= 
° 

m2 


Average whole 


Number. 


9 
14 


291 
412 
209 
232 
167 
245 
237 
412 
429 
448 
112 
427 
272 
164 
301 
490 
238 
312 
179 
180 
197 
174 
244 
242 
207 
275 
217 
158 
241 
173 

20 


123 


Boys.| Girls. | Total. 


at 


Average 
attendance. 


pe | Pel eg 
43 }/oa/ Ms 
44| 89.3] 237 
60] 91.0] 455 
83] 91.7) 281 
53] 87.5| 268 
23| 92.5} 208 
45| 89.6] 297 
48] 90.1] 308 
90| 82.8] 496 
93] 88.0] 458 
130] 86.3] 548 
19] 91.7] 149 
50| 80.2} 499 
51] 89.1] 298 
25] 91.6] 156 
54| 93.8] 596 
23| 95.1] 289 
45| 88.4] 238 
47| 90.5] 285 
22} 78.8] 161 
39] 89.0] 152 
21| 97.4] 400 
33] 87.0] 167 
53] 88.1] 244 
46| 89.7| 302 
44| $8.6] 177 
42| 91.5} 338 
39] 90.0} 281 
33] 88.9] 189 
43| 90.3] 307 
39] 89.2] 244 
2| 97.0] 18 


Over 8 years. 


183 


8 


136 
206 

94 
150 
154 
348 
386 
433 

63 
221 
218 

74 
258 
210 
192 
198 
110 
182 


Whole No. 


at date. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


327| 8,045] 6,748} 14,793| 12,404] 1,889] 89.4] 9,031] 5,520] 14,560 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and the 
whole number in each District, August, 1871. 


a . a - 

‘ ™m mM Mm ° > ° a m0 
m S n 3 m m ine . & u ) 
ScHooLs. | O Zc a o o on] §, S E co eo 
2 a 2 a a a = eae Ea > =| o° 
AS) Ble fe | Bee Ted A Sees 
FR m H Fy Fy Al me | & oF) mw aay As 
Adams .. 108 54 55 53 48 102 420 49 84 104 96 87 
Bigelow. . 113 110 104 126 106 133 692 83 170 202 187 100 
Bowditch . 64 71 85 57 54 86 417 87 93} 101 80 56 


Bowdoin . 79| 101] 64) 79} 44) 107; 474/ 7o| 100] 98] 91) 115 
Boylston . 45} 461 68] . 47) 48} 63} 302} 650) 87] 1) 86] SSam 
Brimmer . 61 92 50 110}. 45 89 447 94 111 92 92 58 


Chapman .| 68} 60/ 68| 60] +85] «-16| += 457|_~—s80/-—«s07|_-«stu6|~—s g7|_—sa@ 
Comins ..] 134} 105/ 162/ 108} 151; 184/ 844] 121/  185| 190| 153] 195 
Dearborn .| 137; 141) 117| 126] 95 228] 844] 166] + 132| 160| 152] 284 


Dorchester | 256] 178] 164] 114] 131] 188! 981] 153] 206] 189} 183| 250 
Dwight .. 24, 27| 86+ 44) 41} 40) 219! . 26] 60] 63} 40] 2 j 
Eliot ...{ 116} 118] 106] 107} 105] 68] 720/ 118] 204| 171/ 120 107 | 
Everett . . 76| 6] 68} 87] 98] 106] 511} 65} 109} 119) 100) 118 
Franklin . 13} 36; 40] 87} 50} 54) 230], 20] 63) 64) 30 35 im 
Hancock .| 110] 128 116] 163] 141] 196] 854] 173} 222] 201) 107; 151 


Lawrence . 87; 84 - 73} 69] 58} 128} 499] 114) 93] 82) 112] 98 
Lewis... 66} 68} 82) 62| 67| 8s} 430/56} «105 +98 sano] ; 
Lincoln . . 68} 46/ 104, 81/ 74) 110/ 483} 61| ol] 123} 115] 83 im 
Lyman .. 40} 43] 48 a7 45; 68); 271] Bey BT] = 68) at ae ; 
Mayhew . 58] 63/35/34} 80} G4}, 284] 41] 55) 58] 3] : 
Norcross .| 111} 129] 78] 106] 99] 126] 649] 94] 149] 157] 116] 133 © 
Phillips. .| 53) 45] 38) 34] 39] 74] gs! 66] s3l- 48] 491 ~ 67 t 
Prescott. . 72). Jbl. Atle: 16). 69) 128) 407) )) 82h 8) 80) Bol ee i 


Le 


Quincy .. 67 72 70 66 75} 101 451 79} 122 98 70 82 
Rice ... 36 73 36 15 53 70 283 54 56 68 54 51 
Sherwin . 126 97 99 58 88 97 565; 104; 104) 130; 109) 118 


SEI Sas 


Shurtleff .|- 64 61 61 15 57| 106 424 80} 110 91 74 69 

Washington 56 51 46 50 35 50 288 52 73 64 56 43 J 
H 

Wells... 81 65 76 83 66 86 457 84 102} 121 84 66 


Winthrop . 66]  61/ 41) 42] 61) 94] 865] 75) 85] | 84]. ysl ae 
Training 4 1 i. 3 3 4 16 5 4 4 2 1 


—_—— | — ———— J] |] | | SS —— | — | | —— |] — 


| 
Totals .. | 2,459| 2,377) 2,218) 2,159] 2,161] 3,186] 14,560] 2,447| 3,275] 3,319| 2,772] 2,747 _ 


a 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
DORCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Semi-Annual Returns, August, 1871. 


Fa : 
. Ge 3 Hy - 
D oe S 5 o 
Average whole ° a Nae Oa = 
a Number. S220 tea hee a8 
SuB-DIsTRICTS. - es|ag}] 20 | o an 
3 Bales | Sg | BO] w 1 os 
ie ee S| Gee pete Late 
oO . < ~ 2 © ~~ 4 aq ro) o 
®Q |Boys|Girls|Total| 48 |“’e | Aa |Mea 2 


ne | me | | ef | | | | 


Atherton.......-+++++-| 1 | 20) 23) 43) 36] 7| 83.0 | 28} 16] 44 
Everett .....0+eseeese 2 GL BGWILT sy. 971-6 SOL BEL 81} 50} 1381 
MEMIND tn cicvedceccecs 2} 41) 383) 74) 64! 10) 85.1 39} 42) 81 
BEMEMED sspocsccorescese| 8 77| 81} 158] 186] 22) 85.3 96} 87) 183 


SAA 3 | 75) 79} 154} 128] 26] 83.2 | 115) 72] 187 
ae coe] 38 66} 84) 150} 121} 29) 85.6 88} 45) 133 
Stoughton ...... eoooee| 3 | 75} 58] 133] 121) 12) 90.5 | 53). 91) 144 
STIR pines ot evince coc: 1 11} 16) 27) 25 2} 93.1 26 9) 35 
Stoughton, Intermed’te|] 1 | 22} 12] 34] 382} 2! 93.0] 22] 21) 43 

Totals ....-+..-+--| 19 | 448) 442) 890) 760/ 130 75.5 B48 433| 981 


uv 


r+ 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Primary Pupils in each District, and the 
average number of Pupils to a School, or Teacher, during the half 
year ending February 28, 1871. 


: No. of | Whole | No. toa No. of | Whole | No.toa 
DISTRICTS. DISTRICTS. : 
Schools. | Number.| School. Schools. |Number.| School. 
eee En ieietienaniememeareneins 9 Ea vce an, 5 | CL ef aR Ae || FSA, ESTAR, | Cella a SRE aa — _ 
Adams .... 9 409 45.5 || Lewis..... : 429 47.6 3 


9 
Bigelow ... 14 733 52.3 || Lincoln .... 8 447 55.8 
Bowditch .. 10 453 45.3 || Lyman..... ré 
Bowdoin .. 12 506 42.1 || Mayhew ... 7 
Boylston... 6 305 50.8 || Norcross...| 14 712 50.9 a 
Brimmer .. 12 478 39.9 || Phillips.... 7 278 39.7 
Chapman .. 10 452 45.2 || Prescott...- 8 409 51.1 ( 
Comins..--| 19 |1,017 | 58.5 || Quincy ....| 12 | 458 38.1 7 
Dearborn .. 16 780 43-7 At eiCO Le sob or 11 482 43.8 
Dorchester. 19 839 44,1 || Shurtleff... 9 432 48.0 
Dwight .... 6 262 43.6 || Washington| 15 688 45.8 y, 
HliOt pein. 16 | 770 | 48.1 | 
Winthrop .. 9 370 41.1 
Training ... 1 47 47.0 


Everett ... 10 535 58.5 
Franklin .. 6 321 538.5 


Hancock... 19 889 46.7 


Totals....| 324 |15,161 46.7 
av. 


Lawrence . 11 495 45.0 


STATISTICS. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table.showing the number of Primary Pupils in each District promoted to 
the Grammar Schools, March 1, 1871, and the average number promoted 
to each School in the respective Districts : — 


DISTRICTS. 


Adams .... 
Bigelow ... 
Bowditch .. 
Bowdoin .. 
Boylston .. 
Brimmer .. 
Chapman .. 
Comins.... 
Dearborn .. 
Dorchester. 
Dwight bet 
Eliot ...... 
Everett.... 
Franklin... 
Hancock .. 


Lawrence.. 


No. of 


Schools. 


Sent to } No. toa 


DISTRICTS, 


Gr. Sch.| School. 


4.2 
9.2 
7.8 
6.9 
8.0 
6.0 
6.3 
9.5 
6.3 
6.1 
7.0 
9.1 
8.5 
7.3 


6.5 


ce ee 


Lewis.....- 
Lincoln .... 
Lyman .... 
Mayhew ... 


Norcross... 


Phillips .... 
Prescott ... 
Quincy .... 
Rice». s's.'.¢ 
Shurtleff... 


Washington 


Winthrop .. 


Training ... 


Totals”. .«« 


No. of 


Sent to |No. to a 


Schools. | Gr: Sch. | School. 


yy - 7 OS: © 


324 


2,387 


Tr 
7.3 
8.5 
7.5 
7.6 
6.4 
8.4 


5.5 


6.8 
6.4 
8.2 
7.4 
8.1 


7.8 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS, JULY, 1871. 


a r bm 
DISTRICTS @ i i : z : : 
Adams .-+eeeese 8 ° 1 ee 2 2 
Bigelow.-.-eee-| 11 2 i) ee 2 
Bowditch ...+.. 6 4. oe 1 2 
Bowdoin ...eee- 1 9 i 1 oe . 1 
Boylston ..-..-. PY 6 ie as a oe os a : 
Brimmer..ecee-| Il ee “s t 1 mA 9 9 
Chapman ..----| 8 2 os =. ee “* 1 2 
Coming .sccsss- Sait 8 2 < ve 1 2 2 
Dearborn .-----| 14 3 ap 7% ia sip 3 3 ; 
Dwight .......-| 6 ihe er hy pe e 1 1 
TOLOt bs c ohaisice> 13 2 1 ae 2 8 
Everett ...ccces 8 2 on os fens ih 1 2 
Everett (Dor.).-|  «- 1 1 ms; al, a: sh -y: . 
Franklin .. ce. 6 oe a a aA ee 1 1 ! 
Cee ee Bary sa Fadl pes fans Peed i ea c, ‘ 
Hancock .++ees- 8 12 3 Pi an 1 1 y 
Harris --cccesce| oe 3 <« a. es °. ee AP 


TeawTence eccace 10 ee ] ee ee ee 2 2 


STATISTICS. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS, JULY, 1871. (Continued.) 


DISTRICTS. 


One class. 


HUCWISGscc ue ccee os 


Lincoln ........ 7 
Lyman......... 6 
Mayhew. ...... i 
MIAtnOT «<6... 


MAMIObe cece cece 
Norcross ...-.+- 11 


Phillips ...-----| .. 


Prescott ....... 3 
Quincy ........ 12 
MEAs ose worse 6 
Sherwin........| 3 
Shurtleff....... 7 
Stoughton...... bn 
Tileston........ 

Training ......- 

Washington ....}| 2 
Oa 8 
Winthrop ...... 5 


OAL noescees| 184 


Two classes. 


op i se 


fon | Three classes. 
| 


Four classes. 


= — 


Five classes. 


7 


Six classes. 


Ist Class.only. 


6th Class only. 


e | 
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The following Table shows the number of persons in the city between the ages 
of five and fifteen, in the month of May, for ten years, and also the amount 
recewwed by the city, in each year, from the State School Fund : — 


YEARS. Persons between Five and| Proportion of Income 


Fifteen Years of Age. from School Fund. 
yt i Se 32,929 5,926 35 
CL ae BS Sie 32,147 6,364 99 
10 Sa ep by 32,854 6,480 63 
oo Le ee 34,902 6,750 44 
ps a8 eet RE Yen 35,225 8,082 08 
i Sa en tra foe 36,080 5,310 30 
oo Nght Magee abe 2 8 43,109 11,545 13 
oe a ie 8 42,624 8,171 38 
i. ae ee ie 46,301 7,226 79 


1871...... aipinigih: oe oveccecceces 45,970 12,015 14 


The following Table shows the average whole number, the average attendance 
and the per cent. of attendance, of the public day schools of all grades, for 
ten years, ending July 31, 1871: — 


Yeans. Whey Hieener,| Aicerg’,, | | Per Cent, 

PEO isso. 2 <0! sh kml, (ROTRE 24,544 90.6 
1882268.«.. si. EM orem eh ae 27,051 | 24,516. 90.6 

| USGBC 4. eee ee veers ee eee eee ee 26,961 24,617 91.6 
DD Seeds’ sin's 45 + 0 rise sb cud 27,095 25,001 93.0 
ok OR i ae 27,723 25,809 93.5 
i ae 28,126 26,265 94.0 
1867-68 ...2 scccccccccecseeees 82,885 80,399 92.7 
1868-69 ....-+eeeeees eee cccees _ 33,535 81,126 | 93.3 
ROTO PeNiee bu tee vance b's 6 35,164 32,463 92.3 
DST L Leen cade isin ne wx pbs 36,174 83,464 92.5 


_ 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Hicu Scuoous, for ten years, ending July 
31, 1871: — 


YEARS. Whole Nisuber.| Attondasee. | Percent. 
1861-62..... i ae ae 755 725 96.0 
Bape ae Peel. cs eles 733 696 94.9 
Js, fe GS a an re 527 691 94.5 

ee 740 712 96.1 
(Eic5) epee bhi 776 751 96.2 
0 Le ee 873 845 96.7 
1867-682. ..2-0.--. ee e| BHI TR0 O77 95.7 
1868-69....... Bete) 28-18! Lose 1,026 ' 95.7 
Tee. t-te ata| "tess 1,230 _ 95.9 
hu dsip a ae oe 1,501 1,430 95.2 


The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the GRAMMAR ScHOOLS, for ten years, ending July 31, 1871: 


YEARS. Wybola Navatler| a Attendance. Per cent. 
WSOI=G2esieescoteedeeceeevess 18,064 12,264 93.9 
De A, Se Be IT 12,439 93.1 

8 A eee ooo OS FW 12,601 92.8 
re doce ce es dcetee | 18.018 13,110 93.8 
TMs Sede cccecsccedss|). 14.804 13,620 94.2 
Co oe Oe es a 14,026 94.1 
TBAT MEU Asc. osesseseees} 17,460 16,362 93.3 
TS ype AS a 18,043 16,963 93.9 
RBOO 70: iss odes etmek 19,028 17,807 93.2 


BRPOS Ls ccs daegererareee tart) 19,668 18,312 92.3 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Primary Scnoots for ten years, ending 


July 31, 1871. 


Average 


YEARS. Whole Number. 
T8G61—62 ccc cccccese eeeeceeoece 13,262 
Too SOuis se seclcicsieeecvces eeeeeveece 12,971 


aad rile aleleiclc 0 close cese vices 12,713 


Maisie id's ve victu dee 12,440 
Dee sic vss cevev evade 12,553 
cate 27, A ee ee 12,405 
1‘ naan 14,885 
TRCB-G9s <u seis es Vesa naa 14,384 
1869-70---+0+--0eee seer eeeees 14,739 
69 Eee is dae POA putas! yee 


Average 
Attendance. 


11,556 
11,412 
11,325 
11,179 


11,438 


11,393 
13,060 
13,101 
13,330 
13,614 


Per cent. 


87.1 
89.4 
87.5 
89.1 
90.3 
91.1 
89.3 
90.4 
90.4 
89.4 


The following Table shows the number of Primary Scuoots, the average 
number and the average attendance to a school, for ten years, ending July 


31, 1871. 
| 
Years /SESEOR lau aslatea papas orig 
1861-62...... sede Shs. ae 250 53.0 46.0 
WEIR cia p's acs o's oso 'dec'ede 264 51.0 45.0 
EO) 254 50.0 44,5 
POOAEBE Wee css 0 tc Bes as bee 257 48.4 43.5 
TNT SR 256 49.0 44.7 
(OU Oe 259 47.8 43.0 
1867-68..... Rah A AE 803 ATA 43.1 
(IECR BO twa re». 7) alae Pe 807 46.8 * 42.6 
1869-70..... Ue Aly eee 323 45.9 41,2 
TEC SCR REO AT SET 327 45.8 41.6 


eee 
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SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Table showing the number of Children in each Ward between five and fifteen 
years of age, and the number at school, May, 1871, as reported by the census- 
taker. 


WARDS. peace eer eee abt ih aca tality 
1 5,026 8,741 767 
2 4,826 3,700 872 
8 2,145 1,776 241 
4 831 599 175 
5 1,959 1,630 24 
6 1,517 1,083 331 
7 6,656 4,683 846 
8 1,535 1,246 130 
9 2,015 1,510 253 
103)" 2,178 1,724 222 
11 2,599 1,824 589 
12 . 4,639 3,488 580 
13 1,901 1,500 87 
14 2,227 1,771 252 
15 8,333 2,689 160 
16 2,226 1,829 * 168 
Deer Island, 257 257 detats 
Thompson’s Island 100 waters * 100 
Total, 45,970 85,050 5,297 


ea een 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 


Annual Expenditures for the Public Schools of Boston for the last seventeen 
Jimancial years, ending 30th of April, in each year, excluswe of the cost_of 
the school-houses; also the average whole number of scholars for each school 
year ending July 31. 


Financial | No. of Salaries Rate per | Incidental Ex- | Rate per | Total Rate 
Year. Scholars.| of Teachers. | Scholar. penses. Scholar. |per Scholar. 


nn ne | er | en ee | ne rr ce | ee ee | ee 


1854-55..} 23,4389 | $222,970 41 9.51 | $62,350 50 2.66 12.17 
1855-56..| 23,749 | 224,026 22 ‘9.43 67,380 06 2.84 12.27 
1856-57..| 24,231 | 225,730 57 9.32 72,037 71 2.97 12.29 
1857-58..| 24,732 258,445 34 10.45 86,849 27 3.51 13.96 
1858-59..| 25,453 | 268,668 27} 10.56 86,098 21 3.38 13.94 
1859-60..-| 25,328 | 277,683 46 | 10.96 95,985 15 3.79 14.75 
1860-61..| 26,488 | 286,885 93 | 10.82 | 111,446 31 4.21 15.03 
1861-62..| 27,081 | 300,181 28} 11.08 | 108,245 06 4.00 15.08 
1862-63..| 27,051 310,682 43} 11.50 | 115,641 97 4.27 15.77 
1863-64..) 26,960 | 824,698 51} 12.04 | 140,712 56 4.85 16.89 
1864-65..} 27,095 | 372,480 84| 138.74 | 180,734 00 6.67 20.41 
1865-66..| 27,723 | 403,300-82| 14.54 | 172,520 76| . 6.22 20.77 
~ 1866-67... 28,126 | 492,796 66| 17.52 | 186,908 85 6.64 | 24.16 
1867-68.-.| 32,885 | 548,615 90| 16.68 | 224,090 51 6.81 23.49 
1868-69..| 33,535 | 719,628 04} 21.45 | 263,048 96 7.84 29.29 
1869-70..| 35,164 | 720,960 65 | 20.50 | 226,451 95 7.57 28.07 
1870-71..| 6,174 | 816,344 66| 22.11 315,254 70 8.71 80.82 
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Table showing the net roTaL-expenses of the city, for Education, for seventeen 
years, from May 1, 1854, to April 30, 1871, inclusive. 


Financial 
Year. 


1854-55 .. ee eens 
1855-56 ..--.00- 
1856-57 ..-- 00s 
1857-58..cc cece 
1858-59 ..2- 200. 
1859-60...0.--- 
1860-G61......-. 
1861-62......6. 


BARTSORC cone es 
oe Ree 
e8-70%0. 055s. 
Pet 1 oc v iss « 


Salaries of 
Teachers. 


$222,970 


224,026 


225,730 & 


258,445 
268,668 
277,683 
286,835 
300,181 
310,632 
324,698 
372,430 
408,300 
492,796 


548,615 §$ 


719,628 
720,960 
816,344 


4] 


Incidental 


Expenses. 


$62,350 
67,880 
72,037 
86,849 
86,098 
95,985 
111,446 
108,245 
115,641 
140,712 
180,734 
172,520 
186,908 
224,090 
263,048 
266,451 


50 
06 
71 


Cost of 
School-houses. 


$103,814 
149,732 
51,299 
225,000 
105,186 
144,202 
230,267 
166,181 
107,812 
5,870 
90,609 
200,532 
101,575 
188,790 
346,610 
612,337 
443,679 


Total 


Expenditure. 


$389,135 
411,139 
349,067 
570,294 
459,952 
517,871 
628,549 
574,567 
534,087 
471,281 


643,774 € 


776,375 


781,280 ¢ 


961,497 
1,329,287 
1,599,750 
1,575,279 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 


—o-059400-— 


In ScHoot Committrr, Dec. 12, 1871. 


The Committee on Music respectfully submit the 
following as their report upon the condition of the 
department of instruction under their charge. 

During the past year, some further modifications 
in the plan of musical instruction have been made. 
These changes and modifications are, in a measure, 
the result of the constant expansion of the city limits, 
requiring the adaptation of such instruction to the 
wants of the newly acquired territory. The organiza- 
tion of this department of the Boston Public Schools 
is now as follows: — | 

The general control and supervision of the whole 
plan of musical instruction rests upon one responsible 
head, who is called the Supervisor of Musical Instruc- 
tion in the Boston Public Schools, etc., whose duty 
it is to exercise a similar care and responsibility over 
the whole musical department of our educational 
system to that now exercised by the master of a Gram- 
mar School over the various classes in the district 
under his charge. He is at the same time teacher of 
music in the High Schools. The Grammar depart- 
ment, which, under the new arrangement in gradation, 
consists of six classes in each school, is under the 
charge of two professional teachers of music, one of 
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whom is responsible for the teaching in the two upper 
classes of the same grade in all the schools of the 
city, with the exception of those in the newly annexed 
district of Dorchester, the other in the four lower 
classes of this grade. The Primary Schools are 
in like manner placed under the charge of one pro- 
fessional teacher, with the exception of Dorchester, 
as before mentioned. In this last-named district all 
the classes of the Primary and Grammar departments 
are for the present under the general charge of a sin- 
gle professional teacher; this provision is only tempo- 
rary, it being intended as soon as possible to merge 
these schools in the Boston organization. All the 
officers and teachers above alluded to are subject to 
the executive authority of the Standing Committee 
on Music, who derive their power’ from the School 
Board. 

Ten minutes in each session in the Primary Schools, 
and fifteen minutes each day in the lower classes of 
the Grammar Schools, are required to be devoted to 
instruction in music by the regular teachers of the 
schools. The first and second classes of the Grammar 
department devote one half hour each week to this 
study, under the personal instruction of the profes- 
sional teacher, and ten minutes each day are required 
to be devoted to musical instruction by the regular 
teachers in the second class, under the general direc- 
tion of the music teacher. It is hoped that the Board 
will allow the further provision that ten minutes each 
day shall be given to such instruction by the regular 
teacher in the first class, in like manner as in the classes 
of a lower grade. In the High School, a specified 


4 
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number of hours each week is given to this study 
under the personal tuition of the professional teacher, 
and, in addition, in the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, such instruction is required to be given as 
shall qualify the pupils to teach in their turn this 
branch of study in our common schools. 

The number of pupils whose musical instruction is 
under. the general charge of the various professional 
teachers may be stated as follows: — 


In the Primary Schools, under Mr. Mason . F : 13,903 
In the four lower classes of the Grammar department, 

under Mr. Holt. : : ‘ : “ 7 12,966 
In the two upper classes, under Mr. Sharland ‘ : 2,732 
In the High Schools, under Mr. HKichberg . 2 : 1,408 
Besides which there are in the Primary and Grammar 

Schools in the Dorchester District, under Mr. Wilde 1,906 


This in August, 1871. 


A systematic and progressive course of musical 
instruction is thus given to all the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools in the city of Boston, except the boys of 
the Latin and English High Schools, where the plan 
is not yet fully in operation, commencing with the 
children of five or six years of age, when they first 
enter the Primary school-room, and ending with the 
highest class of the pupils of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, who are themselves preparing to 
become teachers in their turn. 

Let us go over this method of instruction in some- 
what of detail. 

The first attempt of the teacher is to gain the 
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attention of the children by singing to them some 
easy melodic phrase within the range adapted totheir 
voices, and asking them to repeat it after him, — to 
imitate the sounds he has given them in their proper 
order. This, after a few trials, the majority of the 
class will do. Some ten or fifteen minutes are spent 
in this way, and they have taken their first lesson in 
music. It is purely a matter of rote-singing, of the 
easiest and simplest kind. The interest of the chil- 
dren is excited, their attention aroused, their appre- 
ciation of musical sounds for the first time perhaps 
awakened. A few lessons are given in this way at 
the outset. 

But true rote-singing, as Mr. Mason has happily 
expressed it, is “a very different thing from the ordi- 
nary ‘hap-hazard’ singing we too often find in our 
Sunday schools and in common schools where no 
regular instruction in musicis given.” It is an appeal 
to the imitative faculty, which young children pos- 
sess in so great a degree of perfection; and hence 
the greatest care should be taken that the example be 
a proper model for imitation as regards method and 
style, and purity and correctness of tone, even in the 
utterance of the simplest musical phrase. These 
preliminary rote-lessons should therefore be given, 
when possible, by the professional teacher himself. 
And they must needs be few and not long-continued. 
Even at this early stage in the musical instruction, 
great attention is given to the formation of. a proper 
quality of voice. The difference betweena good and 
bad quality is illustrated by examples. The child is 
called upon to use a smooth and pleasant intonation 
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in speaking, in reading, in recitation, and in singing. 
Above all, he is taught to avoid a noisy use of the 
voice. 

As preliminary to the exercise of the voice in sing- 
ing — and it applies to reading as well—the young 
children are trained in the following points: — 


1. A proper position of the body. 

2. The right management of the breath. 

3. A good quality of utterance, as just mentioned. 
4, The correct sound of the vowels. 

5. A good articulation. 

6. An intelligent expression of the sense. 


Care, too, is to be taken in the singing exercises of 
young children, that a too great compass be not 
attempted. ‘The child is allowed to sing only in the 
middle register, or where he makes the tones with the 
least effort. Commencing our instruction with the 
rote-singing, as already stated, the first six sounds of 
the G scale are only attempted at the outset. Even 
within this limited range many of the best juvenile 
songs may be found. After the voice has been well 
practised in this compass, it may be extended upward 
and downward to a judicious extent, taking care not 
to strain the voice in the least degree. 

The pitch and compass of the voice having thus been 
attended to, musical phrases of easy rhythmical struc- 
ture are next taught in double and in triple time, the 
rote-method still being used. Various devices are 
resorted to to attract and keep the attention of the 
child to the lesson (7. e., marking the movement by a 
curve upon the black-board, holding up the hand and 
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pointing out the motives, sections and phrases upon 
the fingers in turn, ete., etc.). At this stage, musical 
notation, in its simplest form, is begun. The teacher 
explains, — gives examples which the pupil is required 
to imitate. With all these, practical exercises upon 
the sounds of the scale are intermingled. 

In the second year of primary instruction the pupil 
is taught to know the different kinds of notes and 
rests, to understand the nature of quadruple and sex- 
tuple time, and the manner of beating the same, the 
accentuation as applied to music, ete. He is also 
mildly indoctrinated into the mysteries of the chro- 
matic scale, so far as the simple change from the 
natural into the keys of G and F' major is concerned. 

In the third and last year of primary instruction he 
is taught to describe by its intervals the major dia- 
tonic scale, etc., ete. 


In the lowest class in the Grammar Schools the pu- 
pil is rapidly led over the whole ground taken in his 
primary course, now and henceforward by reference to 
the musical characters — rote-teaching and rote-sing- 
ing being for the most part abandoned. The child is 
now expected to begin to read the notation of simple 
musical phrases at sight. 

We gave in last year’s report an explanation of the 
progress and method of instruction in the two lower 
classes of the Grammar Schools, and we may be 
excused if we repeat these explanations here, in 
order to carry on the illustrations of our method 
of musical instruction through this part of the 
grammar course. 
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In the sixth or lowest class is commenced an intel- 
lectual study of the sounds of the scale. Children 
are taught to recognize any sound of the scale by its 
scale name; as, 1, 2, 3, 1, 4, 2, 5, 6, 4, 7, 8, etc.; and 
they will produce the same at the dictation of the 
teacher. This is to educate the ear. 

One or two minutes are spent in this exercise, 
which is followed by a representation of the sounds, 
thus: —— 


which trains the eye together with the ear. 

Five minutes are spent in this way, each day, as a 
drill exercise, followed by practice upon the music 
charts. The result of this drill is remarkable. The 
ear becomes so well trained that children will go to 
the black-board and write the scale, or pitch-name, 
of any sounds given with the syllable Ja. This drill 
of single sounds is followed by triad practice, after 
which the class is divided, an additional pointer used, 
and the pupil is trained in two-part harmony, thus: — 


This is followed by the practice of two-part songs 
upon the charts, together with the beating of the 
time; and, in addition to this, in the fifth and fourth 
classes, by the chromatic scale and a study of the 
keys which grow out of it, e.g.. — 


Ye ESES TESST CREEL TE ssa osama | an dana 4 
ana ea ee ee Oe F g 
ia 
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And such has been the progress that children ten 
or twelve years of age will go to the black-board and 
write the pitch of any progression of sounds which 
may be given in any of the sharp keys. It is safe to 
say that at the end of the school year the fourth class 
will have so practical a knowledge of all the nine 
different keys, that they will sing correctly any choral 
_ which may be written in any of those keys, at sight. 

The pupils become familiar with the position of 
each scale upon the staff, the same as in the key of C. 
To illustrate: — 


This brings us thr poner the two lower classes and 
completes the second series of charts, which covers 
the major scale in nine different keys. 

Jn the fourth class is commenced the study of such 
intervals as are necessary to a thorough understand- 
ing and analysis of the triads on the different degrees 
of the scale, such as the major and minor second, 
major and minor third, perfect and diminished fifth, 
etc. ; also the most usual form of the chord of the 
seventh is taught. 
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After the class is familiar with the major and minor 
thirds, there follows an explanation of the Roman 
numerals used to indicate major and minor on differ- 
ent degrees of the scale, thus: — 


eet a La i iasamanas 
RTD Ue es) ZB NITE: SEINE 5 EET STATE 
II III IV V VI VII I 


This, followed by an explanation and analysis of 
fifths, develops an intelligent idea of the triads as 
found on the different degrees of the scale, thus: — 


II II IV V VI VII i! 


These triads are first studied separately, and the 
pupils are shown some of the exercises in one and 
two parts that grow out of each triad. ‘To illus- 
trate: — 


The triad on the fifth degree is introduced in the 
same way, followed by exercises in one and two parts, 
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composed of both triads. The instruction proceeds 
this way until all the triads have been introduced and 
added in the exercises; this is continued, with two- 
part singing, through the fourth class. 

In the third class, this ground is reviewed, adding 
the other triad, which gives the three parts, thus: — 


see: 3 
piceecieal 
ties a 3 


SCOKRCOSOSESSHSSSHEHSHOHSSHEEOSHSLSSHHSSESSSHOHHLHEHSSHHESHHHOHSHOHSSSHSHH SHH OSHSESSOHSE 


Then follows the name for the harmony which 
grows out of the sale triad on the first degree, viz., 


“Tonic Harmony.” 
One illustration more will ke suificiaat to show the 


manner in which the triads are studied, which is as 


follows: — 


| f 
De RRR NUE SET? FO er te BE ae a en eZ ee of eos ar a = 
gi=|FS le g- eee 8 = 
ee ee ee en er oe o-¢ a. Ht o—— i I ce 
1B BB = oa ae Bd ye 
V EEA AR EC EAT Ee yt Bik RON Pigs HET be 


In studying the harmonic relation of sounds, the 
pupils are gradually becoming familiar with the 
ground-work of three-part singing as based upon 
the triads, and in acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the enversion of triads. 

At the end of this year the pupils can readily sing 
in plain three-part harmonies, and should under- 
stand all the signs and characters used in musical 
composition, and be able to comprehend and read at 
sight any of the music found in our ordinary collec- 
tion of psalmody. 
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An essential element in the plan of such teaching, 
up to this point, as we have seen, is this: that it be 
given mainly by the regular school teachers, with the 
aid and general direction only of a professional 
teacher. And we take it for granted that all the 
regular teachers can do their part in such instruction. 
It requires in the system we have been considering 
no special musical ability or previous training. An 
aptness to teach only is necessary, and any person who 
is fitted in other respects to hold the responsible 
position as a teacher in a public school has the abil- 
ity, we contend, to learn in a very short time (under 
the direction of a competent professional head) how 
to teach the elements of music, as well as the other 
studies required in our common schools. Nor is it 
necessary that the teacher should be able to sing in 
order to be successful in this branch of study, though 
of course it is an aid. 

In the two upper classes of the Grammar Schools, 
under the musical direction of Mr. J. B. Sharland, 
the lessons of the lower classes are at first carefully 
reviewed, the pupils receive an additional train- 
ing in the scale of ©, and the triads of the different 
degrees, while rhythmical studies in the easier kinds of 


measure such as re =, 
series of short solfeggios, lately introduced and writ- 
ten upon the black-board by the music teacher, has 
been found highly useful. They are in one, two, and 
three parts, including most of the simpler sub-divis- 
ions of time, as well as the plain harmonies resulting 
from the major scale. As we meet in the boys’ 


and 3 time are practised. A 
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Grammar Schools with pupils whose voices are in 
the process of changing, it is thought best to excuse 
them, for the time being, from participating in the 
vocal exercises; but they are required to be present 
and to give their attention to the lesson. Among the 
solfeggios above mentioned, there are some for so- 
prano, alto, and bass, the latter part being taken by 
the boys, whose voices, without being yet fully set- 
tled, have passed through the ordeal of mutation. 
They are not allowed to force their voices above a 
simple piano, and the parts allotted to them do 
not exceed the limit of one octave, say from 


SR Ne nesses 
== == 


— 


Such a discreet use of the voice in its course of for- 
mation is believed to be no more injurious to it than 
shouting and screaming upon the play-ground. 

The pupils, having been previously instructed in 
the theory of transposition of the scale, practise now 
the triads of the scales of G, D, A, E, B, F, Bb, Eb, 
A», and Db. After this, solfeggios in all these 
keys are placed before them, giving the pupils not 
only the ability to read in the above keys, but also 
ample practice in accentuation, the proper use of the 


voice and of respiration. ‘Phe compound times, such 


6 6 12 
AS 4) g g> are now also attempted for the first time. 


Part-songs, “healthy both in music and words,” as 
Mr. Hichberg has well expressed it in his report to 
the committee, are used to enliven a lesson, which, 
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without such a recreation, would not enlist the atten- 
tion of the pupils for any great length of time. These 
songs, like the exercises, are, at first, practised with- 


out the piano; itis only when the pupils have learned 
to sing the parts unaided that the piano accompani- 


ment is added. At this point attention is given to 
the minor scales, in both their harmonic and melodic 
forms, their relationship to the major scale explained, 
and some practice commenced in the chief triads of 
the same. 

Thus far the scholars have practised only non- 
modulating exercises. The study of the chromatic 
scale opens here an easy road to solfeggios, including 
modulations to the dominant, sub-dominant, and 
relative minor keys. The terms, as used by compos- 
ers, indicating various kinds of movement, such as 
Adagio, Allegro, Moderato, etc., are in turn explained. 
A music slate, or some similar device, would here 
greatly facilitate the labor of the teachers, and could 
be furnished at a trifling expense. 

The pupils who have passed through this course of 
study can be fairly expected to read at sight, with 
comparative ease, exercises like the following: — 


The High School Department now includes the fol- 
lowing, viz.: — 
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. Girls’ High and Normal School. 

. Highland High School (mixed). 

. Dorchester High School (mixed). 
. English High School (boys). 

. Public Latin School (boys). 


on ~~ 8 DN = 


In these schools, under the personal instruction of 
Mr. Julius Hichberg,, music of a higher and more dif- 
ficult order is taken up for practice, and some knowl- 
enge of harmony and of musical composition is im- 
parted. 

The Girls’ High and Normal, Highlands and Dor- 
chester High Schools admit as pupils those who have 
graduated from the Grammar Schools, and have con- 
sequently had the benefit of their graded system of 
musical instruction. ‘The course begins here with a 
review of the work done in the Grammar Schools. 
T’o the practice of triads is added that of the inver- 
sions, such as the chords of the sixth and of six-four. 
The chords of the seventh are also studied in their 
various positions, for example, 8, 4, and 4. This 
is done in both major and minor modes. By divid- 
ing the classes into three or four parts, most of the 
chords can be so thoroughly practised that the pupils 
learn to recognize them in the choruses and other 
works used in the lesson. Dictation of short musical 
phrases is here attempted, and, after a few months’ 
study, the pupils may be expected to write correctly 
sentences like the following: — 
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Singing at sight constitutes the chief study of the 
junior classes, and the faculty of thinking music, i. e., 
thinking of sounds without singing, is carefully cul- 
tivated. A short solfeggio is written upon the black- 
board, and the pupils are then requested to look at 
the exercise, and to mentally conceive how it would 
sound. Great importance is attached to this study, 
tending, as it does, to bring the mental faculties more 
and more to bear upon music. The training of the 
eye, hardly less important in music than in drawing, 
is much facilitated by this practice. In at least two 
of the three above-mentioned schools this forms a 
portion of their musical training. 

In order to cultivate the taste early in life, to direct 
it to that which is purest and truest in music, only 
the works of the best masters are studied. ‘These are 
carefully analyzed before putting them to practice; 
their course of modulation, as well as their general 
construction, is explained. 

The middle and senior classes receive, in addition 
to their exercises in singing at sight and practice in 
part-songs, some information concerning the nature 
and character of the orchestral instruments, and, when- 
ever feasible, they are made acquainted, through the 
form of short lectures, with the lives and chief works 
of the great classical composers. Whenever a new 
work is taken up, some facts are given concerning 
the composer and his influence upon musical art. 

The following selections are those practised by the 
upper classes: — 


Morerr. —‘ Ye sons of Israel.” — Mendelssohn. 
Morerr. — “ The Lord is a good Shepherd.” — Mendelssohn. 
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Morerr. — Psalm 23d. — #. Schubert. 

‘¢ Sleep, noble Child.” — Cherubini. 
Three-part Canon. — Cherubini. 
Three-part songs by F’. Hiller, and by Schumann. 
Chorals harmonized by J. S. Bach. 


In the Dorchester and Highland High Schools, 
four-part mixed choruses are practised, in addition to 
the theoretical exercises above named. Musical in- 
struction having been only recently commenced in the 
Latin and the English High Schools, it is too early to 
speak of the methods employed and results obtained. 
A general interest in this department of study has 
‘already manifested itself among the pupils. When 
these last-named schools shall have been brought up 
to the standard already attained in the Girls’ High 
and Normal and those of the other high schools, where 
music has been studied and practised for years, we 
have reason to believe that performances of oratorios 
and cantatas may be attempted by the pupils of the 
high department of our public school system with a 
good measure of success. 


During the past year the Committee on Music, with 
the consent of the several District Committees, have 
given to Messrs. Sharland, Holt, and Mason permission 
to take, in addition to their specified duties of super- 
vision and instruction in their respective grades, the 
sole responsibility and direction of the musical instruc- 
tion in one Grammar School district each: — this for 
the purpose of allowing these gentlemen to develop 
throughout the whole course of primary and grammar 
teaching their own methods and views. It is an ex- 
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periment only, to last for a limited time, with the hope 
of adding to the general plan any improvement which 
may be thus elicited, not as a retrograde step toward 
the dividing of the city into sections for individual 
instruction, as some have supposed. Indeed, your 
committee are more than ever convinced of the excel- 
lence of the present system of musical instruction as 
described in the preceding pages of thisreport. They 
believe it to be the simplest, most effective and least ex- 
pensive plan of public musical instruction yet devised. 
Under its operation the present gratifying condition 
of this department of our common school system has 
been gained, and by it they hope in the future, with-— 
out more occupation of time or any further consider- 
able expenditure of money, to demonstrate a still 
higher degree of progress. 


ANNUAL MUSICAL EXHIBITION. 


The Annual Musical Exhibition of the Public 
Schools of the City of Boston, under the direction of 
the Standing Committee on Music, was given, accord- 
ing to long-established custom, in the Boston Music- 
Hall, on Wednesday, the twenty-fourth day of May 
last. 

1h 

On the morning of that day the pupils of the lower 
classes of the Grammar Schools, to the number of 
about one thousand, occupied the vast platform and 


took part for the first time in the exercises of the day. 
‘hese pupils ranged in age from about eight to eleven 
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or twelve years, and were selected from the above- 
named grades of the grammar classes in every section 
of the city. They were conducted to the hall under 
the guidance of their masters and teachers, and mar- 
thalled upon the stage in excellent order and disci- 
pline. The exercises began punctually at ten o’clock, 
under the conductorship of Mr. H. EH. Holt, the direc- 
tor and teacher of music in these grades, and occupied 
about an hour anda half. ‘The following programme 
was rendered with accompaniment of organ and or- 
chestra: — 


I. OrnGANn VOLUNTARY. : 
II. Overture. 


IIT. Cuorar, — ‘ Praise ye the Lord.” Arranged by Dr. A. Marz. 


Praise ye the Lord! 

Praise the King who of all things is giver; 
Praise him, all men! 

Let all nations extol him forever. 

Glory and fame, 

Blessing and praise crown his name; 

He is of all good the giver. 


nO 


. Praise ye the Lord! 
For his love let the loud-swelling chorus 
Sound to the skies ; 
O’er all his foes he is ever victorious. 
Glory and fame, 
Blessing and praise crown his name; 
Raise ye the loud-swelling chorus. 


IV. Mornine Hymn. (Double Chorus.) From Mehul’s Joseph 
and his Brethren. 
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First Cuore. 


Lord, God of Israel, infinite and holy, 
Humbly we bow before thy throne ; 
Bless all thy children, cheer and 

bless the lonely ; 
On thee we build — on thee alone. 


Srconp Cuore. 
Lord, God of Israel, infinite and holy, 
Humbly we bow before thy throne: 
Bless all thy children, cheer and 
bless the lonely ; 
On thee we build — on thee alone. 


II. 
DovusLe CHORUS. 


Lord, God of Hosts, 

Author of our being, 

Blessing and honor, praise and power, 
Be unto thee, Father of mercies, 

By all on earth, by all in heaven. 


V. Puysicat Exercises, . ; By the pupils. 


VI. Come Away TO THE FIELps, . : A . By Auber. 


I. 


Come away to the fields a-Maying, 
See the frolicsome lambkins playing ; 

a The sky is blue, the spring is new, 
Young May is fair and bright. 
Come away over heath and mountain, 
By the streamlet and gushing fountain, 
Thro’ field and grove, where joy and love 
Awaken pure delight. 
Flocks gambolling, herds galloping, 
Birds dashing the spray ; 
Trees blossoming, bees honeying, 
Earth robing for May. 
Then let us away, where fields are gay, 
And garland the day with festive play. 
Let us away, let us away, away, away, away. 
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II. 


We have twined thee a wreath of posies, 

Woven violets, pinks and roses, 

So bright and sweet, and yet so fleet, 

Oh, haste before they die! 

Come away to the cavy mountains, 

We will drink from the sparkling fountains, 

And see the spray-like sunbeams play, 

Like light of laughing eye. 

Mirth rollicking, songs echoing, 

Hearts swelling with glee ; 

Streams murmuring, birds carolling, 

All joyous and free. 

Then let us away, where fields are gay, 

And garland the day with festive play. 

Let us away, let us away, away, away, away. 
(Coda.) Thro’ field and grove, where joy and love 

Awaken pure delight. 


VIL. Tracuinc Exercise, ILLUSTRATING THE CouRSE oF MusI- 
CAL INSTRUCTION IN THESE GRADES. 


VIII. Gayty Launcn anp Ligutity Row . , Mercadante. 


I. 


Gayly launch and lightly row, 
Gayly launch and lightly row, 
While the zephyrs gently blow, 
While the zephyrs gently blow; 
Farewell sorrow, farewell sorrow, 
Till to-morrow, till to-morrow, 
Love and joy should banish woe, 
Love and joy should banish woe. 


II. 


Hear the water kelpies sing, 
Hear the water kelpies sing, 
See the sparkling gems they fling, 
See the sparkling gems they fling, 
Brightly glancing, brightly glancing, 
Lightly dancing, lightly dancing, 
In a bright protecting ring, 
In a bright protecting ring ; 
(Coda) Should banish woe, should banish woe, 
Yes, yes, yes, love and joy and joy and joy. 


\ 
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These exercises afforded much gratification to the 
audience which crowded the hall, and gave evidence 
of the genuine excellence of the musical instruction . 
in this division of our Grammar School classes. 


II. 


The Musical Exhibition of the High and the upper 
classes of the Grammar Schools took place at the 
usual hour of 4 Pp. M., under the conductorship of Mr. 
Julius Hichberg, General Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools. Mr. J. B. Sharland, the director and 
teacher of music in the upper classes of the Grammar 
Schools,presided at the organ. The following pro- 
gramme was performed: — 


I. Organ Vorontary, by Mr. J. B. Sharland. 
II. Cuorat, . : . : . Johann Cruger, 1649. 


The Bass and Tenor Parts by the pupils of the Latin, English, Highlands, and 
Dorchester High Schools. ; 


Deck thyself, my soul, in gladness, 
Leave the dreary depths of sadness ; 
In his presence now appearing, 

Bask in sunlight blest and cheering, 
For the Lord, in good delighting, 

To his table is inviting. 

He whose praise in Heaven is swelling 
Now in thee will hold his dwelling. 


Who on earth desires a treasure 
Offers gold in equal measure ; 

For this gift from Heaven conceded, 
Naught of earthly gold is needed. 
Search the world’s vast riches over, 
Yet no treasure thou'lt discover, 
Which as payment could be given, 
For this gift vouchsafed from Heaven. 
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II. Overture, — ‘‘ Euryanthe,” ; ; : . Von Weber. 


IV. Soto anp Cxorvs, from ‘‘ Athalie,” . . Mendelssohn. 
The Soli by the High Schools. 


V. Sister Spreirs, Haste Away! . . Brinley Richards. 


VI. Sartor CHorvus : ‘ : ; ‘ : Wallace. 


Sail on the midnight gale ; 
While the sprays of the wave, 
The pearly oar lave, 
With soft and soothing sound. 


VII. Overture, — ‘‘ Jessonda,” } , i : Spohr. 


VIII. Trio, —‘* Lift Thine Eyes,” from the Oratorio of ‘* Elijah,” 
Mendelssohn. 


By the Pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal, Highlands and Dor- 
chester High Schools. 


IX. Grier,— “* Away to the Fields,” ; ‘ J. Hichberg. 


Worps sy B. E. Woo tr, Esa. 


The Soli by the pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal, Highlands and Dor- 
chester Hith Schools. 


Away to the fields, away, 
Upon this fresh May day; 
The meadows bright 

Seem to invite; 

Let us the call obey. 

The thrilling song 

Of the feathered throng 
With music fills the grove. 
The odors rare | 
Of the balmy air, . 
Breathe naught but peace and love. 
Then sing and hie away, 
Upon this bright May day. 
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Solo (High Schools). 


Come where sportive sunbeams play, 
Come where flickering shadows stray, 
Come where odors fresh and rare 
Float on the dewy morning air. 
Cuorvus. — Away to the fields, away, etc. 
Solo (High Schools). 


Come gather rosy garlands fair, 
To deck your gayly-flowing hair ; 
Oh! come and view what joys are born 
Within the woods this joyous morn. 
Cuorus. — Away to the fields, away, etc. 


X. Master Stork’s Rerurn, . : ; - Marschner. 
XI. Mapriear, — “ I Love my Love,” B. Allen, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 


XII. Wake, GentTLE Zepuyr, — Full Chorus, . : Rossini. 


Wake, gentle Zephyr, your softest spell, 

And o’er the waters waft our sad farewell! 
Breathe round us, music, your tuneful strain, 
And sweetly whisper, we shall meet again. 


Though far away we now are doomed to rove, 
From childhood’s home and friends we truly love, 
Kind memory still shall shine upon our way, 
And mingle in our dreams this parting lay. 


XU. Toe Otp Hunpreptrs Psaum. 


_ The chorus on this occasion consisted, as in former 
years, of about twelve hundred pupils, selected from 
the several High Schools, and the two upper classes 
of the Grammar Schools, representing every section 
of the city (except the newly-annexed Dorchester 
District), and was accompanied by a full and excel- 
lent orchestra and the organ. Jor the first time in 
the history of these exhibitions the bass and tenor 
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parts were represented in the chorale by pupils se- 
lected from the Latin and the English, Roxbury, and 
Dorchester High Schools, and the performances 
showed; in all respects, a marked and gratifying im- 
provement upon the efforts of former years, excellent 
and praiseworthy as they have hitherto been. 

A prominent event in the musical history of the 
year was the festival given by the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools, in honor of His Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia. This entertainment 
took place at the Boston Music Hall, on the 9th of 
December, 1871, in the presence of His Imperial 
Highness and suite, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Mayor of Boston, and members of the 
City Government and School Committee, and a large 
and brilliant assembly of citizens and distinguished 
guests from various parts of the country. The ar- 
rangements for the festival were made on a scale of 
liberality commensurate with the dignity of the occa- 
sion. ‘The hall was richly and appropriately deco- 
rated. The music performed was mainly taken from 
_ the programme of last May; the additional numbers 
consisted of a GRAND Marcu oF, WELCOME, com- 
posed by Mr. Hichberg for the occasion, introducing 
the Russian National Hymn, and dedicated to His 
Imperial Highness the Granp Duke ALEXIS, oF 
Rouss1a, and the following beautiful and appropriate 
ode, written by Oliver Wendell Holmes: — 


Shadowed so long by the storm-cloud of danger, 
Thou whom the prayers of an empire defend, 
Welcome, thrice welcome! but not as a stranger, 
Come to the nation that calls thee its friend! 


iad Sa 
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Bleak are our shores with the blasts of December, 
Fettered and chill is the rivulet’s flow; 

Throbbing and warm are the hearts that remember 
Where was our friend when the world was our foe. 


Look on the lips that are smiling to greet thee, 
See the fresh flowers that a people has strewn; 
Count them thy sisters and brothers that meet thee; 
Guest of the Nation, her heart is thine own! 


Fires of the North, in eternal communion, 
Blend your broad flashes with evening’s bright star! 
God bless the Empire that loves the Great Union; 
Strength to her people! Long life to the Czar! 


This last was adapted to the air of the “ Russian 
Hymn,” and was sung in unison by the great choir 
of pupils, accompanied by the full orchestra and the 
organ. Owing to the limited notice of the coming of 
the imperial guest to our city but little time was al- 
lowed for preparation. The concert took place on 
Saturday afternoon. On the Monday previously the 
music began to be distributed to the schools by sec- 
tions, the city being divided for this purpose into 
four divisions, — one section or division being sup- 
plied each day. . The first four days of the week were 
thus required to complete the circuit. About one-half 
of the chorus selected for this occasion had taken part 
in the May Festival, and were therefore familiar with 
the music; by the remaining one-half it was now 
seen for the first time. A single lesson of one 
or two hours in duration, was allowed to each 
school. On Friday there was a partial rehearsal, 
in Bumstead Hall, followed by a full rehearsal, 
with orchestra and organ, upon the stage in the 
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Music Hall, which together occupied about one hour 
and a half. And the next day the public perform- 
ance was given in presence of the imperial visitor and 
an audience which crowded the building to its utmost 
capacity. It was a most interesting feature in the 
history of the school year, marking, as it did, a 
notable progress of this important department in our 
system of public education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. BAXTER UPHAM, Chairman. 
JOHN P. ORDWAY, 
FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, 
ROBERT C. WATERSTON, 
WARREN H. CUDWORTH, 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 
WILLIAM B. MERRILL,, 
Committee on Music. 
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REPORT. 


Iy accordance with the order of the Board, passed July 11, 
1871, the Committee on Drawing present the following Re- 
port: — 

During the past year Drawing has been introduced into 
all grades of Public Schools in this city, and the teachers 
generally have given ample evidence of their ability to teach 
this exercise, provided a suitable system may be given them. 
Even with the text-books in use in the’ schools for some 
years past, those teachers who have taken pains to instruct 
themselves have produced most gratifying results in their 
schools, and have settled the question of the capacity of all 
pupils in the schools to practise Drawing. 

Our oldest instructor in Drawing, Mr. Wm. N. Bartholo- 
mew, to whom our public-school children are indebted for 
all their instructions in Drawing for many years, and whose 
published text-books have been of great benefit in many 
schools throughout the country, has felt obliged to retire 
from active instruction, and seek the restoration of his 
health in rest. 

His place has been filled by Mr. Charles Furneaux, 
whose work in the evening schools and elsewhere has proved 
very successful. Mr. B. F. Nutting has been nominated as 
instructor, and assigned to the Roxbury High School, where 
he has for some years been a teacher. Mr. Hitchings, Mr. 
Barry, and Miss Bailey, continue their instruction. 

In some cities the suggestion in relation to the partial 
adoption of Madame Cavé’s system, contained in the last 
report of this committee, have been followed with gratify- 
ing success. Where the number of pupils to a teacher is 
large, as is unfortunately the case in most of our schools, 
it becomes impossible to examine often enough the work of 
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each one, and if the pupils are told to draw a line in a 
certain way, personal inspection only will show whether it 
has been drawn correctly, unless each pupil be made to 
correct himself, as Madame Cavé advises. With the Bar- 
tholemew books this is easily done, by giving the pupil a 
slip of tracing paper, on which he shall carefully trace the 
copy; then, when he has drawn in his book, by placing the 
tracing over his word, any faults in form or size are at once 
detected, and can with the help of rubber be corrected. 
When the exercise has been well drawn on half of the 
page, the copy may be turned over or removed and the 
exercise be repeated on the other half of the page from 
memory alone. ‘This is so easily done with the books now 
in use in the majority of schools in this State, that the sys- 
tem has met with favor, and been followed, so far as can be 
judged in the short time of its trial, with a due measure 
of success. In our own schools it has not been tried, but 
the system of Bartholomew has been used under the most 
careful supervision that the committee and instructors could 
give. As the instructors in Drawing have, in addition to 
their work in the High Schools, undertaken the supervision 
of the Grammar Schools also, it has been necessary to divide 
the district among them, in proportion to their regular 
work. This division is as follows :— 


SUPERVISION OF DRAWING FOR 1871. 


GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. —W. M. BarrHoLomew. 


Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The work here has been almost entirely with slates. The 
dots, crosses, and lines of Miss Stickney’s excellent system 
are giving an excellent training of both eye and hand, and 
the accuracy with which children, six and seven years old, 
draw squares, triangles, and other geometrical figures, gives 
promise of most satisfactory results, when’ other and more 
advanced examples can be placed before them in the higher 
schools. 

Mr. Bartholomew has published a series of charts, for the 
use of Primary Schools, which are good selections from the 
cards authorized by the Board; but in the Boston schools it 
seems better that the teachers should make the enlarged 
copies themselves on the blackboard, as is now done in 
many, indeed most of the schools, that the children may not 
only see that the task can be done, but also the exact 
method. If there are any teachers who cannot do this, they 
are surely incompetent for their position, and should at once 
give place to those who are able to teach what any of their 
pupils can learn. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Many of the Grammar Schools are still doing the work of 
Primary Schools, and endeavoring by exercises with the 
straight lines and simple geometrical figures to acquire a 
tolerable command of the pencil. In all the upper classes 
throughout the city, drawing from solid models should be in- 
troduced as soon as possible. Some difficulty has been found 
from the propensity to rule, which requires more vigilance 
than some teachers seem willing to give. The children who 
have had a proper primary training find it much easier to 
reject all rulers. Both teachers and committee have con- 
stantly called attention to the importance of a reliance on the 
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eye alone; and some teachers have punished those pupils who 
use rulers, by making them repeat the exercise out of school 
hours. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In the Latin School only the lowest classes are as yet in- 
structed in Drawing, and their work has been most elemen- 
tary. The larger part of the pupils had never received any 
instruction before. All have, however, made satisfactory 
progress. In the High School the upper classes draw from 
solid models, in books prepared for the purpose, under the 
direction of Mr. Hitchings. The models are not suchas will 
increase the taste or excite the interest of the pupils, and will 
give place to better ones as soon as they can be procured. 
In several of the divisions the skill ulready acquired has been 
put to practical use in illustrating recitations on the board, 
and in notes of botanical lessons. In the departments of 
physical and natural science the teachers find a very great 
assistance in the pencil and chalk, properly used. Every 
room in this school, and the work. of every pupil, have been 
carefully inspected, and both teachers and pupils are working 
earnestly, and generally successfully. 

In this, as well as in the Grammar Schools, a system of 
composition has been introduced as a recreation. At certain 
times the pupils are allowed to make an original design in 
the blank portion of their books, and by this they are shown 
the necessity of skill in drawing lines and estimating spaces. 
The pupils all seem much interested in this exercise, and, 
although their designs are crude, and generally devoid of 
beauty, as they have had no applicable instruction, yet it has 
been very profitable to them. 

In the Roxbury High School a course has been pursued 
entirely different from that in the other schools of this city. 
The pupils have, in many cases, selected their own models, 
and have usually chosen most execrable ones. Much time 
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has been devoted to perspective, without any satisfactory re- 
sults, and, with the system used, it is quite impossible for 
one instructor to give enough assistance to the pupils, The 
work of all the pupils has been carefully inspected more than 
once by several of the committee, and the want of a careful 
primary training was felt to be almost universal in the 
school. 

In the Dorchester High School there has been a want of 
uniformity, and the work of the instructor has been need- 
lessly increased and even wasted. The pupils, however, 
are interested, and with another year will, no doubt, pro- 
duce satisfactory results. The instruction in perspective, 
both in this and in the preceding school, requires great 
change to adapt it to the needs of the pupils. 

The Girls’ High and Normal School is the only school in 
the city where suitable provision has been made for 
instruction in Drawing. A room has been furnished with 
desks, where a class can be so arranged that the light may 
fall upon the models in use, and where all extraneous mat- 
ters may be excluded. With suitable models this room is 
all that is desired. The work done hitherto has been very 
exact, but at the same time rather mechanical, and devoid of 
that interest which should inspire every pupil. In the 
primary department some excellent examples have been 
placed before the children, and these must show the young 
ladies, many of whom are being trained for teachers, the 
immense power such a facility in the use of crayon gives 
a teacher when face to face with her class. The chief dif- 
ficulty in this school seems to be in the examples selected, 
or rather used, for there has been no opportunity for selec- 
tion. 

In this connection must be mentioned the gift, by the 
American Social Science Association, of a collection of casts 
of antique statues and bas-reliefs. 

This collection was selected and arranged with especial 
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reference to the esthetic culture of the young ladies of the 
school, by Mr. C. C. Perkins. 

That these casts may be more fully appreciated and te 
of more use, the following list is given :-— 

1. Lrieze of the Parthenon. The original, executed in 
marble by Phidias and his pupils about 485 B. C., was a 
band encircling the body of the Parthenon, and was elevated 
about thirty feet from the ground. As it was under the 
shade of the peristyle the colors and gilding with which it 
was covered were protected, and at the same time made 
the sculpture more easily seen. At the school its position 
is reversed, and it encircles the inside of the hall. 

The Parthenon was much damaged by the explosion of a 
powder magazine, and by bombshells during the Turco-Hel- 
lenic wars, and a portion of this frieze was utterly destroyed, 
not, however, before an artist had made rough sketches of the 
whole work. Lord Elgin brought the remains to London, 
where they were purchased by the British Government for 
£35,000. They are deposited in the British Museum, form- 
ing a principal part of the Elgin marbles, and from these the 
casts have been made. 

The subject represented is the great procession on the 
last day of the Panathenaic festival. This vast concourse 
of Athenians, some in chariots, some on horses, some on foot, 
bearing olive branches or baskets of fruits and flowers as 
votive offerings, wound through the principal part of the 
city, and up the steep ascent of the Acropolis. In the midst 
was a ship, from whose mast hung the sacred peplus, a cro- 
cus-colored veil or covering embroidered by Athenian 
maidens as an annual offering from the people of Athens to 
the protecting deity of the city over whose buildings her 
huge statue kept guard day and night. Arrived before the 
temple the archon and priestess of the temple received the 
peplus; and the portion of the frieze directly above the stage 
represents this sacred gift, while the Olympian deities calmly 
behold the adoration of mortals. 

' 
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The whole frieze is full of life and action, and the figures, 
although small, are yet so marvellous that even their broken 
and battered condition does not deprive them of their beauty 
and value; it has been well said that they must be ground 
to powder to conceal the hand of the master. 

2. Caryatid. ‘The female figures called caryatides, from 
Carya, a town in Arcadia, were used in place of columns to 
support the southern portico of the Erechtheum on the 
Acropolis. One of these six figures was brought to Eng- 
land, by Lord Elgin, in 1814. 

8. Diana. From the Louvre. This figure is usually 
called Diana of Gabii, because discovered in the ruins of that 
city, near Rome, in 1792. It probably dates from the fourth 
century B. C. Sometimes called Atalanta. 

4. Venus. From the Louvre. Usually called Venus of 
Milo (the ancient Melos in the Aigean), where it was found 
in three pieces, in 1820. As in most ancient statues, the 
name is simply a conjecture, and from the position, it may as 
well have been a statue of victory, supporting a shield (now 
gone), on which were carved heroes’ names, to which she 
points. It was probably of the same age as the preceding 
statue, and originally stood im a niche, as the back is simply 
blocked out. 

5. Polymnia. From the Louvre. The Muse is repre- 
sented leaning, perhaps on a rock of Helicon. It was re- 
stored by a Roman sculptor, near the beginning of the 
present century. 

6. Pudicitia. From the Vatican. Found in thé villa 
Maltei, at Rome. Its present name was applied from its 
general resemblance to a figure, so-called, on Roman medals. 
It is called also the Tragic Muse, and by others a portrait of 
the Empress Livia. The right hand is a poor restoration. 
This, the most costly, is also one of the best models for 
study of drapery in the collection, and it is hoped that some 
of the advanced pupils may profit by it. 
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7. Amazon. From the Museum of the Capitol, Rome. 
Found in the Villa Maltei. 

8. Genius of the Vatican. Found near Rome, about a 
century ago, and thought to be a copy of a Cupid of Prax- 
iteles; by others, with more probability, the Genius of 
Death. 

9. Psyche. From the Naples Museum. It was found in 
the amphitheatre at Capua. 

10. Demosthenes. From the Vatican. 

11. Bone Player. From the Berlin Museum. This is 
thought to have been a portrait executed near the beginning 
of the Christian Era. 

12. Apollo. (Archaic.) From the British Museum, and 
more ancient than any other work in the collection, dating 
probably at the beginning of the fifth century B. CG. A 
bust. 

13. Apollo. (Pourtales.) From the British Museum. 
This bust was formerly in the gallery of Count Pourtales, at 
Paris. 

14. Zeus Trophonius. From the Vatican. An imita- 
tion, if not an actual specimen, of te Archaic sty le. 

15. Jupiter. From the Vatican. Found at Otricoli, 
about forty miles from Rome. Usually referred to, as a 
type of the head of Zeus at Elis, by Phidias. The original 
is made of marble from quarries not worked before the first 
century of our era. 

16. Juno. From the Villo Ludovisi at Rome. This head 
probably formed part of a colossal statue, the work of a 
Greek sculptor in the fourth century B. C. 

17. Pallas. From the Louvre. The statue to which this 
head belonged was found at Velletri, in 1797. 

18. Bacchus. From the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 

19: _dsculapius. From the British Museum. Found in 
the Island of Milo, in 1828, and supposed to have been exe- 
cuted about 300 B. C. 
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20. Homer. From the Capitoline Museum. 

21. Pericles. From the Vatican. 

22. Young Augustus. From the Vatican. 

These have all been suitably arranged in the large ex- 
hibition hall of the new school-house on Newton street, 
where teachers and pupils may study such master-pieces. Such 
collections, if: properly used, cannot but be of immense 
advantage to our schools, forming, as it were, a crown 
to the whole system of art education. What we need 
most now are primary examples, through which the pupils 
may be led to a just appreciation of much in these casts 
that is now to them a sealed book. That this want will 
be supplied, we have every reason to hope, and we feel 
confident that not only the pupils of this school, but the 
advanced pupils and teachers throughout the city, will soon 
examine with pleasure and profit this collection of casts, 
which, although small, is yet unexceptionable and admirably 
fitted to impart correct ideas of beauty and true form. It will 
be not an unworthy preparation for the full enjoyment of our 
future Art Museum, when the statues in this hall have been 
studied and understood. 

Lectures on ancient art have kindly been given in this room 
by Mr. C. C. Perkins, to the pupils of the school, and the 
lessons thus imparted were received with interest and profit. 


FREE EVENING SCHOOL. 


Late in November notice was given in the public 
papers that a Free Drawing Schoo] would be established by 
the city, and November 28th the registry was opened. Nearly 
a thousand men, women, and children entered their names, 
age, occupation, and residence. Many more were turned 
away, as the rooms provided by the city would not accommo- 
date them. 

The officers of the Institute of Technology kindly consented 
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to open their fine building to the school, and the Superinten- 
dent of Public Buildings hired the large drawing-room, which 
was supplied with gas-light for this purpose, and four other 
rooms, which were not intended for this use, and were wholly 
unsuitable both in light and arrangement. 

December 6th the school opened, with Mr. Daniel W. 
Willard as principal, and Messrs. Wm. E. Hoyt, Edw. R. 
Clark, C. M. Moore, Chas. Furneaux, C. S. Ward, and 
Frank B. Morse, as assistants. From the registers it was 
found that the average age of the pupils was 22.72 years,— 
the oldest 55,the youngest 15. Ninety-six distinct occupations 
were represented: carpenters (155), machinists (135), stu- 
dents (117), clerks (43), and wood-carvers (58), being the 
most numerous. It was difficult to meet so various wants ; 
but as it was soon found that a very few had received any 
previous instruction in Drawing, the work of classification 
was much simplified, as, to a certain stage, all would require 
the same course. 

The large drawing-room, accommodating about 100 
pupils, was used for the class in mechanical and architectural 
Drawing with instruments, and, as each pupil was allowed 
only two evenings each week, about 200 used the tables and 
instruments. 

As it was difficult, if not impossible, for the pupils to pro- 
cure suitable apparatus, this was purchased by the city, and 
is now on hand for future classes. Papers and pencils were 
also furnished free of cost to the pupils. The chief trouble 
was in procuring copies or models, and this was met by the 
preparation of lithographs of geometrical and mechanical 
problems, and finally by borrowing from the Institute and 
from architects. 

One room, in charge of Mr. Morse, was devoted to free- 
hand Drawing in crayon from solid models, after the system 
of M. Hendrick, in use in the schools in Belgium; and, 
although this class was the smallest, it was the one of all the 
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others where mechanics could reap the most advantage. The 
blind desire to use instruments before a simple line figure 
could be drawn by the eye was hard to resist, and much 
good instruction was wasted on those wholly unprepared for 
the use of instruments. 

Every pupil throughout the school had a card bearing his 
or her name, number, and evenings; and, to procure instru- 
ments, this card was deposited in the case, to be returned 
when the instruments were replaced in order. With this 
system, the loss was very insignificant. 

In the rooms devoted to general Drawing, under the charge 
of Messrs. Furneaux and Moore, the selection of models was 
left mostly to ‘the Instructors, as the whole matter was ex- 
perimental. The first lesson was from small pebbles, which 
the pupils collected for themselves. They were told to 
imitate them as closely as possible, and the result was a most 
complete failure, so far as the drawings went, but the defi- 
ciency shown was of simple outline; and the next step was 
to place on the board the admirable examples of Mr. Walter 
Smith, which were reduced by the pupils. As the outline 
improved, twigs, oak leaves, and plaster casts were used, — 
the latter borrowed of Professor Wm. R. Ware. When both 
outlines and shadow had been partly mastered, flowers were 
used to encourage rapidity of execution, as the pupil must 
use all energy to draw the outline, at least, before the flower 
faded ; and a lesson of two hours, or a single evening, was 
all that could be allowed for this. Callas, rosebuds, tulips, 
and petunias were principally used, because most easily 
obtained ; but other flowers were used for especial purposes, 
as, with one pupil, who seemed determined to make heavy 
lines, a pot of lilies of the valley was tried; and the evident 
unsuitableness of heavy lines to represent so delicate a flower 
completely cured the fault. Mr. Furneaux procured all the 
flowers, and our thanks are due to the florists, and to the 
Horticultural Society, who kindly gave us many specimens 
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at a season when they were not easily procured, and would 
have cost the city a large sum, if purchased. 

A portion of the class in General Drawing was trained 
almost exclusively on plaster-casts, with, perhaps, some dis- 
advantage, as the outline was neglectcd. With all, the care- 
ful copying of flat encaustic tiles was given as a practice in 
regular geometrical Drawing, and the representation of color 
by flat even tints. | 

This instruction was varied by frequent lessons in orna- 
mentation, with short lectures on various adaptations of flower 
or plant form to ornament, and on the historical order of this 
class of design, by the instructors, members of the committee, 
and others. Then the pupils were encouraged to combine 
conventional forms in original designs; and good and bad 
effects were illustrated by specimens of paper-hangings and 
printed cloths. The results of the very short and inadequate 
instruction in design were not marked, and so much impor- 
tance is attached by your committee to this branch, that 
another winter, when more advanced pupils have been 
secured, strenuous efforts will be made to make it effective. 
The South Kensington rules or principles of Decorative Art 
are so concise and useful, that they are here reprinted, as the 
text of the instruction given. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 


The true office of ornament is the decoration of utility. 
Ornament, therefore, ought always to be secondary to 
utility. 

Ornament should arise out of, and be subservient to, con- 
struction. 

Ornament requires a specific adaptation to the material in 
which it is to be wrought, or to which it is to be applied; 
from this cause, the ornament of one fabric or material is 
rarely suitable to anuther, without proper readaptation. 
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True ornament does not consist in the mere imitation of 
natural objects, but rather in the adaptation of their peculiar 
beauties of form or color to decorative purposes, controlled 
by the nature of the material to be decorated, the laws of art, 
and the necessities of manufacture. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 


I. The Decorative Arts arise from, and should properly be 
attendant upon, architecture. 

II. Architecture should be the material expression of the 
wants, the faculties, and the sentiments of the age in which 
it is created. 

III. Style in architecture is the peculiar form that ex- 
pression takes under the influence of climate and materials at 


command. 
CARPETS. 


The surface of a carpet serving as a ground to support all 
objects should be quiet and negative, without strong con- 
trast of either form or color. 

The leading forms should be so composed as to distrib- 
ute the pattern over the whole floor, not pronounced either 
in the direction of breadth or length. 

The decorative forms must be flat, without shadow or 
relief, whether derived from ornament, or direct from flowers 
or foliage. 

In color the general ground should be negative, low in 
tone, and inclining to the tertiary hues; the leading forms 
of the pattern being expressed by the darker secondaries ; 
and the primary colors, or white, if used at all, should be 
only in small quantities, to enhance the tertiary hues, and to 
express the geometrical bases that rule the distribution of the 
forms. 

The laws regulating the harmonies and contrasts of color 
should be attended to. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS AS DISTINCT FROM WALL 
DECORATIONS. 


The Decoration of Paper-Hangings bears the same rela- 
tion to the objects in a room that a background does to the 
objects in a picture. 

It should not, therefore, be such as to invite attention to 
itself, but be subdued in effect, and without strong con- 
trasts either of form, color, or light and dark. 

Nothing should be introduced which disturbs the sense of 
flatness. } 

All natural objects, therefore, when used as ornament for 
these manufactures, should be rendered flat, and in simple 
tints. 

While the decorative details should be arranged on sym- 
metrical bases, these should be so resolved into the minor 
forms as not to be intrusively prominent. 

Color should be broken over the whole surface so as to 
give a general negative hue, rather than masses of positive 
color. | 


METAL FORMS, POTTERY, AND PLASTIC FORMS 
GENERALLY. 


The form should be most carefully adapted to use ; being 
studied for elegance and beauty of line, as wellas for capacity, 
strength, mobility, etc. 

In Ornamenting the Construction, care should be taken 
to preserve the general form, and to keep the decoration 
subservient to it, by low relief o1 vtherwise; the ornament 
should be so arranged as to enhance, by its lines, the sym- 
metry of the original form, and assist its constructive 
strength. | 

If arabesques, or figures in the round, are used decora- 
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tively, they should arise out of the other ornaments and con- 
structive forms, and not be merely applied. 

All projecting parts should have careful consideration, to 
render them as little liable to injury as is consistent with their — 
purpose. 

It must ever be remembered that repose is required to give 

value to ornament, which in itself is secondary and not prin- 


cipal. 
CALICOES AND OTHER PRINTED CLOTHS. 


The ornament should be flat, without shadows, or the 
appearance of relief. 

If flowers, foliage, or other natural objects are the motive, 
they should not be direct imitations of nature, but ornamen- 
tally displayed in obedience to the above rule. 

The ornament should cover the surface, either by a diaper 
based on some regular geometrical figure, or growing out of 
itself by graceful, flowing curves; any arrangement which 
carries lines or pronounces figures in the direction of breadth 
is to be avoided, and the effect produced by the folding of 
the stuff should be carefully studied. 

The size of the pattern should be regulated by the material 
for which the design is intended; small, for close, thick fab- 
rics, such as ginghams, etc.; larger for fabrics of more open 
textures, such as muslins, bareges, etc.; largely covering 
the ground on delaines, and more dispersed in cotton or linen 
goods. 


The want of suitable text-books has been felt in this as in 
the day-schools. } 

Soon after the commencement of the school Mr. Clark 
resigned, and his place was filled by Mr. Henry Richards, as 
assistant in architectural dr awings. 

A class in ship-drawing being called for, Mr. Frank L. 
Fernald, of the (naioctaae. Navy Yard, was appointed, and 
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a class organized. The work was very technical, and seemed 
to require less free-hand work than any of the other depart- 
ments. ‘The success of this class was very satisfactory, for 
the encouragement of naval construction in every way seems 
to be especially the duty of this city. 

Mr. Willard was compelled, much to the regret of the com- 
mittee, who felt that the great success of the school was 
largely due to his constant exertions, to resign, as the night 
work was too severe in addition to his daily duties in the In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Wm. A. Pike (now Professor 
of Engineering in the Maine State College, at Orono) was ap- 
pointed in his place. An assistant to take charge of the 
instruments and collect and distribute the drawings was ap- 
pointed, in accordance with a vote of the Board. 

In the whole school the average attendance was 380. 
With the whole number no cases requiring discipline occurred, 
and the most perfect order was preserved almost without 
rules; any lady might enjoy the advantages of the school 
with complete comfort. 

The cost of the school was as follows :— 


Salaries of Instructors, : A ‘ hs $1,824 00 


Instruments, boards, rules, squares, etc., si ae Westy) bets) 
Paper, pencils, ink, plates, etc., . ; ; «hie oe 
Furniture, ’ : : : 4 : LG Cee 
Rents, . : : : f : : .1,700 00 
Total, : : b . : $6,014 84 
Making a total cost per pupil of $15 66. 
Deducting the instruments, : : : $1,521 25 


The plates and material on hand, ; , AOU. OU 
Furniture, : P : és : : : 197 25 


$1,868 50 
We have for the real cost, . ths ke ; $4,146 34 
The cost per pupil, . : : é - - $10 90 
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Even this cost is much reduced if we consider that many 
pupils received but twenty lessons or less, and then gave 
place to others, so that many more than 500 reaped appre- 
clable advantage from the school, although we could not at 
any one time accommodate more than 225 pupils. 

The lesson this school has taught seems to be, that all 
must begin with free-hand Drawing before using instruments ; 
that better and more complete graded models of machinery 
must be furnished ; and that examples of the best art that can 
be procured must be placed before the pupils. The last want 
will be met in time by the establishment of the proposed Art - 
Museum, and the others have been supplied by the purchase 
of models under an appropriation of the Board, and by private 
subscription. A less number of lessons cannot accomplish 
the work desired; and probably many of those who have 
attended the school the past season will continue next winter. 

The experience of the evening schools of other cities 
seems to show the wisdom of commencing the course earlier 
in the season, perhaps as early as the middle of October, and 
closing the school in April. 

Another year the advanced classes can occupy the Apple- 
ton-street building now prepared for a drawing-school, and 
three hundred can be accommodated there on alternate 
evenings; and the casts and models will be at hand. 
The class using instruments can best be taught in the large 
room of the Institute, and it is very desirable that East 
Boston, Dorchester, and Boston Highlands should have 
some accommodation; pupils, from all the various parts of 
the city, now have to come a long distance to a central 
school. 

The City Council have seen fit to refuse the appropriation 
for the Evening School, which they are compelled by the 
statute to make, and the uncertainty of this appropriation 
has. a most injurious effect on the school arrangements. 
Boston has, in this matter, been far behind other cities in the 
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Commonwealth, in proportion to her population and wealth, 
and there are now no funds designated for the support of the 
Free Drawing School next winter. We cannot believe that 
the people of Boston will allow so successful a school to be 
suppressed for want of a few thousand dollars. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 


Late in the season it was decided to hold an exhibition of 
the work in all the schools, and the Board made an appro- 
priation of two hundred and fifty dollars to meet the expen- 
ses. Owing to delays, it was not until Friday, April 28, 
that the appropriation was finally passed on by the com- 
mittee to which it was referred, and on Monday the 
exhibition opened in Horticultural Hall. There was of 
course no time for preparation in the schools. In the Latin 
and High Schools, the chairman of this committee selected 
three books from each class, as the best specimen, and the 
several instructors were requested to do the same in the 
Grammar Schools. The work of the Free Evening School 
had already been selected, as the drawings were all held as 
the property of the city. It was originally intended to hold 
the exhibition only two days, in order that the regular 
drawing exercises of the schools might not be interrupted by 
the detention of the books; but, at the request of many 
masters, it was kept open on Wednesday, the additional 
expense being met chiefly by private subscription. 

Each school had an opportunity to compare its own work 
with that of other schools of the same grade, and also see 
what was required in the higher schools. The variety in 
the quality of each school’s exhibition was of course very 
great; but as all the masters, with one or two exceptions, 
have had the same chance, it seems fair to single out the 
school which was pre-eminently distinguished by the thor- 
oughness and extent of its work. The Shurtleff School 
exhibited a specimen of Drawing from every one of its pupils, 
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and there was not a bad one among the whole collection ; 
thus proving that every child can learn to draw if properly 
taught. Many of these specimens were exceedingly well 
done, and the geometrical figures were so accurate, that a 
well-known artist of this city remarked to one of the in- 
structors, when looking at the work of this school, “It is 
impossible that they were done without dividers and rule; 
that now (pointing to one) was never done without instru- 
ments !”—“ Indeed it was, sir,” said a little girl, who stood 
by; “for I did it myself.” The artist afterwards visited the 
school, and saw many others doing as accurate work. 

Now, what has been done in this school can be done in 
every school in Boston, and it will be very strange if the 
Shurtleff School does not have some formidable rivals at 
another exhibition, for there were several other schools 
where excellent work was done. 

The work of the Free Evening School certainly attracted 
the greatest attention, and in quantity and variety, as well 
as in quality, was remarkable. Nearly all the pupils, whose 
work was exhibited, had had no previous instruction; some 
did not know the use of pencil or crayon; and in one or two 
instances the entire work was shown that the constant and 
marked improvement might be shown at a glance. The col- 
lection of crayon drawings of machinery, from Mr. Morse’s 
room, occupied the platform. They were done on brown 
paper, and the intense black of the crayon made them very 
distinct and attractive. 

The distinguishing feature of this exhibition was the utter 
absence of special preparation. Not an hour had been taken 
from the school time to prepare for exhibition, but the hon- 
est work, the best that could be selected in the short time 
allowed, was placed before the public. No “show” draw- 
ings were prepared: where the regular lessons had been 
well done the school had the credit, but there was certainly 
no opportunity of making up lost time by extra exertion 
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just previous to the exhibition day. Another year this 
advantage cannot be claimed, for all the schools will doubt- 
less work with the exhibition in view; but no encouragement 
will be given for the preparation of drawings simply for show. 
In all cases the specimens shown should be collected from 
the year’s work, and this selection should be a reward of 
merit, showing clearly regular work, and not special prepa- 
ration. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE TEACHERS. 


As the employment of special instructors in sufiicient 
number to meet the wants of the schools in Boston was 
quite out of the question, it was decided that the regular 
teachers could and must do the work, under suitable direction. 
After a careful consideration of the means to be used to 
carry into effect this important addition to our system of 
public education, a consideration which called for an exam- 
ination of the systems in use in Belgium, France, Prussia, 
and England, it was finally decided that the system in use 
at South Kensington should be the basis, while the Belgian 
and French methods, where they surpassed this in efficiency, 
might be grafted on. 

The Board accordingly gave this committee permission to 
employ a graduate of the South Kensington Art Schools, and 
with the assistance of several gentlemen, both here and in 
England, they have selected a gentleman distinguished by 
his success as a teacher of art, and as an organizer of Art 
Schools; one who had clearly seen the defects of the English 
system, and had labored long to improve and extend that 
system. 

The committee were convinced that no person in this 
country could organize a system of Drawing for our public 
and evening schools, — a fact admitted by all who are informed 
on the subject, —and they at once communicated with Mr. 
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Walter Smith, Art Master at Leeds, the gentleman desig- 
nated by the Science and Art Department of South Ken- 
sington. This correspondence continued some time, and at 
last, in order to do nothing hastily, Mr. Smith was invited to 
visit this country, see our schools, and then decide whether 
the field was such that his labor in it was likely to result 
satisfactorily to himself and the city. 

In May he came and visited all our High Schools, and 
many of our Grammar and Primary Schools. Should no 
other work be done by him, the suggestions he then made, 
as class after class was inspected, would be invaluable, and 
fully repay the committee for the trouble in the premises. 

It was found that, without disturbing the present system 
of instruction in the lower classes, greater efficiency could be 
given to the instruction everywhere by slight changes in the 
order of instruction, and most especially by a Bey prepa- 
ration of the teachers. 

The utter impossibility of procuring, in this country, suit- 
able casts and models, on the selection of. which so much de- 
pends, induced the committee to ask for asmall appropriation 
to purchase these in Europe. Although the original cost of 
plaster casts is light, the expense of packing, transportation, 
and breakage is so considerable, that only one half of the 
appropriation could be expended in the purchase. Under 
these circumstances, the committee authorized its chairman 
to communicate with the South Kensington authorities, and 
ask for a gift of examples illustrating the course of study. 
This was done, and the committee are happy to announce 
that this request has been met in the kindest spirit, and an 
extensive selection has been made of students’ work in all the 
various grades of study, and will be presented to the city of 
Boston. Mr. C. C. Perkins, in fulfilment of his liberal offer, 
has purchased a full set of the models from which these draw- 
ings are made, and we shall thus have, with the French and 
German models, purchased by the appropriation and by pri- 
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vate subscription, a valuable apparatus for the instruction of 
both teachers and pupils. 

It would be desirable to import the moulds of the plaster- 
casts, as that can be done at less expense and risk, although 
the first cost would be more. Copies could then be multi- 
plied for any school at a trifling cost, perhaps a few cents for 
each cast. As the State will probably be compelled to adopt 
such a course to supply the many towns already seeking a 
series of models, this city may be saved the expense of the 
first outlay. 

The City Council has prepared the upper floor of the Pri- 
mary School, in Appleton street, for the reception and use of 
this apparatus, and, although the rooms are too low-studded 
to be at all suitable for a Drawing School, yet they will 
answer the purpose for the present. 

The selection of models in England, and on the continent, 
has occupied much of Mr. Smith’s time since his appointment, 
and he returns to this country with his collection, and his 
very extensive knowledge of art will be made at once avail- 
able to our teachers. In order to train our teachers in this 
new branch of duty, some apparent sacrifice must be made on 
their part, although the advantages given them certainly are 
unequalled, for they thus obtain instruction, without expense 
to themselves, which will largely increase their teaching 
power. 

The general outline of the plan of instruction is as follows : 

Every teacher must, once a fortnight, receive a lesson from 
Mr. Smith, which she will in turn impart to her pupils. 
Twice each year there will be an examination of every school, 
when each grade will have a model to draw in a certain time ; 
the drawings will be labelled with the name of the school, 
pupil, and teacher, and collected foreMr. Smith’s inspection. 
In this way he will be able to see when any school falls behind. 
and where the trouble is, and at once go to that school and 
correct the faulty teaching ; and, on the other hand, when the 
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work shows an ability to profit by more difficult lessons in 
more advanced grades, the promotion can be made. 

This normal instruction is to be given in the rooms prepared 
for the purpose in the Appleton-street building, and, as,the 
number of both grammar and primary teachers is so great, 
and but a few can be properly instructed at a time, it was 
thought best to ask all the special instructors in Drawing to 
meet at the school every Wednesday, and from nine o’clock 
until eleven receive directions and instruction from the Nor- 
mal Master; at eleven, the first class, of about one hundred 
teachers, will meet for an hour; at twelve, the second, and at 
one, the third class. ‘The first Wednesday the primary teach- 
ers will be instructed ; on the second, the grammar teachers, 
and so on alternately. It is of great importance that this in- 
struction should all be given on one day, as great economy in 
the use of models and diagrams, as well as facility inteaching, 
is gained by this means. It will be seen that this encroaches 
slightly on the school hours, but by dismissing a few schools 
in the immediate neighborhood one hour earlier than usual, 
once a fortnight, and a few at a greater distance fifteen 
minutes earlier, all could be accommodated without tak- 
ing the time of the teaclters on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, which is, if the teachers be faithful, well enough 
employed. 

Your committee considered various plans, among others 
that of calling the teachers together between twelve and one, 
or five and six; but in either hour the time consumed in 
arranging the models, etc., three times, as would be necessary, 
as the same lessons must then be repeated three times on 
different days, would be greater than that devoted to in- 
struction, and it was felt that a strict economy in the 
work of all the schools*would be better met by the proposed 
arrangement. 

If it can be made obligatory on the teachers to attend the 
instruction thus placed in their reach, the whole body of 
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instructors will, in the course of a few months, be competent 
to teach Drawing, with far better results than have ever been 
attained in any schools in this Commonwealth; and if the 
desire to make special instruction fall into the lines of 
regular instruction, and thus dispense with a part of the 
special instructors, be real, some plan similar to this, ot 
instruction to the teachers, must be afforded by the city ; and 
in future, teachers applying for appointment under this 
Board should prove themselves competent to give the 
required instruction in Drawing, as well as in Geography 
or Writing. 

In conclusion, the committee express a hope that some 
arrangement may be authorized, by which the teachers of 
neighboring towns and cities may reap the benefit of Mr. 
Smith’s instruction, so far as it can be done without injury to 
the interests of the city. Many applications have already 
been made, from committees and instructors, for this privi- 
lege, which, of course, the committee could not grant. The 
cities where the statute has been obeyed have generally 
been in communication with this committee, and the results 
of their various experiments have given great assistance in 
determining our own course. The interest felt throughout 
the State in this new branch of public education, an inter- 
est daily increasing, is most encouraging, and as Boston is 
looked to for advice and example, it behoves us to do the 
work earnestly, and as thoroughly as lies in our power. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WM. T. BRIGHAM, 

WM. WOODS, 

J. C. J. BROWN, 

ROBERT C. WATERSTON, } Committee. 
JAMES MORSE, 

GEO. F. BIGELOW, 

JAMES WALDOCK, 
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In Scnoot Commitrexr, April 11, 1871. 


The Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal School 
have given careful consideration to the subject of establish- 
ing a separate Normal School, which was referred to them in 
January, 1870, by this Board, and to the following recom 
mendation, submitted by the Committee on Industrial 
Schools, May 10, 1870, and by order of the Board, Nov. 8, 
referred to this committee. 

“That a department for practical instruction be added to 
the Girls’ High and Normal School, wherein book-keeping, 
designing, telegraphing, drawing on wood and stone, and 
needle-work in its various branches, shall be taught as elec- 
tive studies, to which pupils also may be admitted from the 
first and second classes of the Grammar Schools.” 

The committee have also inquired into the expediency of 
recognizing the advanced class, consisting of graduates who 
are pursuing their studies under the direction of the head 
master, as a portion of the school, and they beg leave to 
offer the following report : — 

This school was established in 1852, as a Normal School. 
Its design was to educate young ladies to become teachers. 
The course of study was large and liberal, embracing the 
branches usually taught in high schools; and with this thor- 
ough mental culture was joined such special instruction as 
every teacher requires to fit her for her work, accompanied 
by practice in a model school. Soon after the foundation of 
the school, it was decided to extend the course from two to 
three years; and while pupils who did not intend to become 
teachers were received, teaching exercises held a place in the 
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programme, and incidental instruction in the best methods of 
imparting knowledge was given with almost every recitation. 
It was soon found that more attention was given to High 
School studies than to strictly Normal training. In 1857, our 
excellent and thoughtful superintendent suggested the need 
of a school where young ladies could be prepared to become 
teachers in the Primary Schools and the lower classes of the 
Grammar Schools. To meet this want, the training depart- 
ment was organized in 1864. And in furtherance of the 
object for which the school was first instituted, an order was 
passed by this Board, requiring those members of the senior 
class who design to become teachers, to pass one month in 
observing and teaching in the public schools. .This regula- 
tion, having been found to interfere with the course of study, 
has not been observed of late years. 

This is not a High School to which a training department 
has been added, but a Normal School, admitting pupils who 
do not propose to teach, and who desire to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of obtaining a good education. But the 
High School has gradually gained an ascendancy over the 
Normal element until the actual preparation for the work of 
teaching has come to be restricted to the training department, 
and that branch, since it has been under the same roof with 
the rest of the school, has almost lost its independent, dis- 
tinctive and professional character. 

In order to secure to our city a strictly Normal School, it 
appears to your committee that one of the two courses must 
be adopted. We may restore this school to its original con- 
dition, making its chief and primary object the education of 
teachers, and allowing others to share in its advantages, or 
we may separate the Normal from the High School. 

If the first plan be adopted, experience teaches us that the 
Normal element will gradually be absorbed and cease to ex- 
ist. There isa great and growing demand for a High School 
equal to any school for boys, and there are many parents who 
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would object to sending their daughters to an institution 
where the prominent design is to fit young ladies to become 
teachers. Boston cannot do without a High School for girls. 
And there is need of a Normal School, where pupils of cul- 
tivated minds, who have experienced the benefits of broad 
and liberal culture, who need not acquire an elementary ed- 
ucation, and who have formed habits of study, may have 
their professional training. ‘This school would bear the same 
relation to the other branch as that sustained by the School 
of Law, or Medicine, to the college. Being smaller in num- 
bers, it will most certainly be merged in the larger body, 
unless made independent of it. Your committee, accord- 
ingly, recommend, in place of the Training Department, the . 
establishment of a Girls’ Normal School for the City of Bos- 
ton, to be distinct from the Girls’ High School, and under a 
separate head, and that both schools be under the supervis- 
ion of the same committee. 

They also recommend that graduates of the High School 
for girls, having completed the three years’ course, and oth- 
ers who by examination are found to have received an edu- 
cation equivalent to that given in our High School, be admit- 
ted as pupils in the Normal School; that the course of study 
occupy one year, and that diplomas of graduation be given 
to those who at the end of the year are found Sn to 
become teachers. 

Among those pupils in the High School who do not look 
forward to teaching as an occupation, there will be some who 
desire to continue their studies, and others who have not the 
peculiar combination of gifts, mental habits, and disposition 
essential to success in teaching, who yet desire to engage in 
some lucrative pursuit for their own support, or it may be 
for the maintenance of others. 

It appears to be our duty to give them not only mental 
discipline, but also information of practical use, and to fur- 
nish them with the means of gaining a livelihood as book- 
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keepers or as assistants in libraries, telegraph and printing- 
offices, or by drawing or needle-work. Your committee 
cordially approve the recommendation of the Committee on. 
Industrial Schools, and would further recommend that those 
graduates of the Girls’ High School who desire to remain a 
fourth year be allowed to form classes in special courses, 
including the continuation in the school studies, — book- 
keeping, designing, telegraphing, drawing on wood and stone, 
and needle-work. 

The committee are not at present prepared to report in 
favor of admitting to these special courses, or to the Normal 
School, pupils who have not completed a High School course, 
wishing to give the subject further consideration. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee, 
HENRY BURROUGHS, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That’ the Committee on the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal School be authorized to report to this Board, for its con- 
sideration, a plan for the organization of a Normal School, 
together with such changes in the Rules and Regulations as 
may be required in order to carry into effect the recommend- 
ations herewith submitted. 
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In Scooout CommitTre, Boston, Feb. 14, 1871. 


As part of the unfinished business of last year, it has be- 
come the duty of the Committee on Accounts to take up City 
Document 108, and present to the attention of the School 
Board the facts in relation to it. 

It appears that one avowed purpose of this document is to 
criticise another branch of the government. These criticisms 
are made in a somewhat vague manner, but we will endeavor 
to present and consider them fairly. 

Ist. It asserts that the School Committee is “ most extrav- 
agant” inits expenditures. ‘To this charge it may be replied 
that the expenditures in this department have not kept pace 
in increase with those made under the direct authority of the 
City Council, as a careful examination of the auditor’s reports 
for the last seventeen years will show. An analysis of the 
expenditures for the School Department for the past year, 
however, will give a sufficient view of the case to satisfy any 
candid mind, especially as the total expenditures of that year 
were larger than any previous one.: 

The amount expended was $1,599,750.46 ; of this sum the 
School Committee paid for salaries of instructors $720,960- 
.65 ; for salaries of officers, exclusive of truant officers, $8,785- 
-OO. (The truant officers are elected and their salaries fixed 
by the City Council, while we are charged with the expense. ) 
For the amount paid for salaries, with these exceptions, the 
Board is wholly responsible. Yet these salaries have scarce- 
ly kept pace with the advancing times. The Board has con- 
sented to the increase of these salaries, in previous years, as 
well from direct appeals made by the public as by the neces- 
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sity of keeping the talent and ability already employed. In 
a corps of 950 teachers, the City of Boston retains many of 
the ablest and best instructors in the country, so that it is 
evident that the cost of instruction cannot and ought not to 
be less. The aggregate amount of salaries thus made is 
$729,745.65, and with 35,164 pupils in attendance, shows a 
cost per scholar for instruction of $20.75. 

The amount expended under the control of the School 
Board for incidentals, exclusive of the salaries of its officers, 
was $53,389.80, nearly one-half of which is expended for 
two objects, — books for poor children, and printing; the 
latter the City Council contracted for. The balance, it will 
be allowed, can contain but a small margin for extravagance 
in the furnishing of books of reference, stationery, maps, 
globes, and the various articles of apparatus necessary to the 
conducting of upwards of 900 schools. This cost per schol- 
ar amounts to $1.52, or a total cost per scholar, as expended 
by the School Committee, of $22.27. 

2d. It asserts that the “School Committee make demands 
for money without due consideration as to its necessity.” To 
this it may be replied, that, with the exceptions above named, 
the balance of the money — more than one-half the amount — 
is expended under the sole direction and control of the City 
- Council, and, what is remarkable, exclusively by the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings of that body, in conjunction with the 
committee that has brought these very charges. Where, then, 
does the responsibility lie, if there has been extravagance, 
which we do not assert nor admit? If the question were, how- 
ever, whether this part of the money had been in ali cases 
judiciously expended, we should be disposed to answer in the 
negative; and we believe that the total amount of appropria- 
tions for schools would be more advantageously expended by 
those having direct charge of them, and who are personally 
conversant with their real needs. The public is not generally 
aware that the committee preferring these charges, with their 
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associates of the Public Building Committee, locate our school- 
houses, plan and build them, the size only limited by the amount 
of money they can expend; while the ventilating, heating, 
and even furniture, is a matter upon which we are not only 
ignored, but quietly and decisively put aside, and even when 
the buildings are completed and transferred to our charge. 
when the children for whom we are responsible occupy the 
rooms, they still control the buildings. ‘Thus, we are obliged 
to acknowledge, we are only tenants at will; at any moment 
we may be obliged to vacate; in fact, the care and custody 
are entirely removed from our charge. 

The amount of money expended by these committees, 
under the control of the City Council, was $816,615.01. Of 
this amount, including the cost for truant officers, $204,- 
277.15 was expended for incidentals directly pertaining to 
the schools, and averaging a cost of $5.81 per scholar. Be- 
sides this amount there was expended for the erection of 
school-houses $612,837.86, for which the City Council is 
alone responsible. Not that we would imply that any or all 
of these buildings were not wanted, or that the School Board 
have not requested their erection, but that to be valuable 
they must be located where they are needed, and that loca- 
tions have been selected that could not and would not receive 
the approbation of the Board of School Committee ; that the 
dimensions of most of these buildings are upon a scale unwar- 
ranted by the wants of the School Board, while their construc- 
tion, heating, ventilating, and even furnishing, have been con- 
ducted upon a basis of unexampled liberality. The cost per 
scholar for the erection of these buildings was $17.41, making 
an aggregate of $23.22 per scholar as expended by the City 
Council, against $22.27 expended by the School Committee. 

3d. It is asserted that, owing to these causes, “the school 
system has become expensive, and that the expense is increas- 
ing to a remarkable extent.” As a matter of course, the 
requirements of the schools increase and expand with the 
growth of the city, and will require large appropriations, no 
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matter by whom expended; the charge of extravagance, 
therefore, cannot rest with the system, but with those who 
conduct the expenditures. 

If we contrast the expenses for schools with the ordinary 
expenses of the city, it will be found that while the latter 
have so greatly increased during the past seventeen years, 
the former have decreased four per cent. during that time. 
That is, the expense of the schools as compared with the ordi- 
nary expenses of the city in 1853 and ’54 was eleven per cent. ; 
in 1869 and ’70, seven per cent. 

To sustain its charge the document mentions that the 
State Educational Report places Boston at the head of the 
cities and towns, according to the amount paid per scholar. 
This is something to be proud of. It is to be hoped that 
Boston intends to be second to no city or town in the State 
or country in the excellence of its schools. But this is one 
way of stating the case. Another and a more correct one 
will be found in the statement made by the same report, of 
the cities and towns arranged according to the per cent. of 
taxable property appropriated for school purposes. Here, 
Boston stands two hundred and seventy-one in a list of three 
hundred and thirty-five cities and towns. It will be seen by 
this that Boston stands very low in the list in proportion to 
her means. 

It is true, as the document admits, our schools are regarded 
with favor by all well-informed educators, both at home 
and abroad. ‘The pre-eminent reputation and excellence of 
our school system are due to their care and management, and 
if there has been any injudicious expenditure, the responsibil-_ 
ity rests with those who authorize the erection of costly and 
ornamental school-houses, at certainly one-third greater 
expense than would be amply necessary to answer all the 
purpose required. 

The committee cannot but repeat the hope that the 
School Board will yet have a voice in the plans and construc- 
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tion .of school-houses and their locations, and, after their 
transfer to the School Board, the complete care and custody 
of them. 

In closing, we can only feel surprised, after an examination 
of these facts, to find that a committee of the City Council 
should assume to criticise this department, the matter referred 
to them for consideration having no connection with the 
charges they saw fit to make. It would seem as though 
they were fully conscious of some neglect of duty, upon their 
part, or on the part of their associates, and, with only a desire 
_ to shield themselves, they throw the responsibility upon the 
School Board, knowing that the public cannot be aware of 
the true management of the public schools. 


WM. B. MERRILL, 

WM. H. LEARNARD, JR., 

LUCIUS SLADE, 

HENRY C. HUNT, 

GEORGE D. RICKER, 

MOODY MERRILL, 

LORING LOTHROP, 
Committee. 
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In Scuoout CommirtrrEe, March 14, 1871. 


The Committee on the Kindergarten offer the following 
Report : — 


They are fully convinced, not only by reports and writings 
of others, both here and abroad, but also by the practical 
working of the school established by the city last autumn, that 
the system is a good one. 

Many of the members of the School Board have been un- 
able to visit the school, and are therefore not familiar with 
the system. For this reason the committee have thought it 
best to give some account of the system of Froebel, the 
author of the Kindergarten, and follow it by the report of 
the school in question. 

Froebel’s system is really nature’s system, first discovered 
and promulgated by him, notin words, but in practical pro- 
cesses, by which the child is made happy and healthy in its 
instruction, by which its bodily activity is utilized and its 
mental grasp strengthened, without straining the brain with 
abstract objects of thought. As long as the objects used are 
those appealing to the senses, the child is attracted to see 
their differences and their resemblances; he becomes ac- 
quainted with their qualities and properties, such as matter, 
size, form or shape, color, weight, sound, number, direction 
and position. 

What, to the child, seems pure play is really a plan of 
gradual, simple instruction, not antagonistic to his every 
impulse ; and his school-going becomes a pleasure, instead of 
the old-time dread and repulsion. The exercises, demanding 
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a constant use of the hands, serve in the best way to secure 
his attention, while at his tender age a degree of manual 
dexterity may be attained and preserved, to be of the great- 
est value in future years. 

Froebel’s method proceeds by the law of contrasts:and their 
connections, as demonstrated by vafious sets of objects called 
(in language best adapted for childhood) gifts. 

Ist gift. \ Six soft balls (the ball is the simplest object i in 
form, and is, therefore, first presented), of each primary 
color, and of the intermediate colors. With these many games 
are played, with singing and various movements of the body ; 
color and its varieties taught; also numeration. 

2d gift. The sphere, cube, and cylinder of wood, the first 
contrasting with the ball in hardness and weight, but similar 
in shape. The cube forms a striking contrast to the sphere, 
and the two are connected by the cylinder. 

3d gift. A cube divided into 8 small cubes, when united, 
similar to the first cube, but contrasting by its divisions, 
satisfying the desires of the child to separate and pull to 
pieces, also to reform the object. 

4th gift. A cube divided into oblongs. 

5th gift. A cube divided into 27 little cubes, some of which 
are subdivided into triangular prisms, contrasting not only 
by the size of the cubes, but also the new form of the trian- 
gular prism. 

6th gift. A cube of 27 oblongs. 

These series of cube-forms give much information regard- 
ing size and form, also of planes, of right and acute angles ; 
with them the children can build, using their inventive facul- 
ties in making forms of beauty, but i a ate the following 
‘rules :— 

Build with precision and neatness. 

Let one form follow another. 

Use all the blocks. 

Never destroy anything, but carefully remove the blocks 
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one by one, as needed. These rules jead the children to be 
careful, painstaking, orderly, and systematic, and not waste- 
ful in what they do. 

In Froebel’s “ Alphabet of Work,” as he terms his series 
of Kindergarten occupation, he proceeds gradually from the 
concrete to the abstract. The solids are followed by their ~ 
embodied surfaces, consisting of little planes of wood, —as 
square—small triangles, two of which form a square — 
scalene and acute triangles. As the wooden plane represents 
the embodied surface, so the stick represents the embodied 
line. Stick-laying is one of the earliest occupations of the 
Kindergarten, preparing the child for drawing, and testing 
its invention. Elementary arithmetic is taught by it with 
ease and pleasure. 

Paper-folding follows, not pul, imparting knowledge of 
geometrical forms, but giving accuracy of touch and eye; 
the forms of beauty arousing the taste of artistic develop- 
ment. | : 

As in the first six gifts we proceeded from the whole to the 
divided solids, so now we go from the undivided surfaces to 
those divided. Weaving comes in order, with its studies of 
color, combinations of number and shade, with careful arrange- 
ment, giving a delicacy of touch, and scope to the invention. 
These articles are used by the child as gifts to friends. 

A further advance in surface study is the paper-cutting, 
with its infinite variety of forms. The laying of sticks is 
followed by sewing, —the stiff, inflexible stick-line being 
succeeded by the use of finer, softer, and flexible lines, on 
which is laid the foundation of future useful needle-work. 

Drawing follows, taught by simple means, —on the slate, 
divided by lines at-right angles, into many small squares ; 
this net-work guiding the eye and steadying the hand. 

Paper-pricking gives us lines composed of points, and in 
turn a great variety of figures, preparing the way for needle- 
work, embroidery, engraving. 
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Clay modelling is also one of the oecupations, certainly one 
of the most inviting modes of awakening the inventive faculty. 

Pea and stick work, by which skeleton frames, or outline 
forms of solids are represented, is a further step in object 
teaching. All these are varied with singing, — many of the 
songs being descriptive and acted out by the children. Gym- 
nastic plays, developing the body and giving it grace, are used. 

Mrs. Thomas, the teacher, gives the following account of 
the school : — 

“The public Kindergarten school of this city numbers 
twenty-four pupils, and has been in progress a little over five 
months, having commenced on the 26th of September, 1870. 
A large proportion of the pupils have been admitted since 
that date, some of them quite recently. The whole school is 
instructed as a single class, occasioning a necessity for review- 
ing past lessons on receiving new pupils. 

The children have had several lessons in connection with 
Froebel’s second gift, which consists of the three solid bodies: 
— the ball, the cylinder, and the cube. 

With the third gift, the box of small building cubes, they 
have become very familiar, having received, in connection 
with it, arithmetical and geometrical instruction, and having 
become quite expert in building with the cubes, both from 

the teacher’s direction and by their own free invention. 
They have also made a beginning with Froebel’s fourth 
gift, — the box of oblong blocks, — and with the little square 
planes of wood. | 

With the little sticks they have had various arithmetical 
exercises, in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divis- 
ion, having thus far gone no higher than twelve. They have 
also had other exercises with the sticks, making various 
angles, simple geometrical figures, etc. In laying figures 
with the sticks, both symmetrical forms and representations 
of objects, they exhibit much inventive skill. 

In drawing, sewing, pricking and weaving, the pupils have 
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had one lesson each a week, and they have attained consider- 
able proficiency in correctness of eye and skill of hand. 
Their present work compares very favorably with their first 
awkward attempts. All are greatly pleased when they have 
specimens of their own work to take as presents to their 
friends at home. 

The paper-folding is a more difficult occupation than either 
of the others, but children are gradually becoming familiar 
with it, and some of them already succeed very well. In this 
occupation they become acquainted with many geometrical 
truths, and also require much skill in the use of their fingers. 

*The employment which has afforded the greatest pleasure 
is, the ‘modelling in clay, though it has not thus far been so 
instructive as the other work. 

In addition to the object-teaching necessarily connected 
with the Kindergarten occupations, regular object lessons 
have been given. Some of these have related to the appara- 
tus and material used in the school-room ; a few have been on 
color, and others on plants and minerals. 

In singing, the children have learned by rote the songs of 
the school-room, both those connected with their plays and 
others. They have lately been much interested in learning 
the elements of vocal music on the plan of Mr. Mason’s 
charts. 

One of the daily exercises of the school is the care of the 
plants with which the school-room is supplied. Eager inter- 
est is manifested in planting seeds and watching the growth 
of the plants. 

Ball plays and other gymnastic games are introduced three 
times in each session, and not only answer the purpose of 


physical exercise, but are so conducted as to serve for a 


means of intellectual and moral training. 

In conducting the school, the aim has been not to go over 
much ground, but to do the work thoroughly. A good 
foundation is now laid for future progress ; without doubt the 
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apparent advance will be much greater during the next five 
‘months than the last. 

I am ‘aware that in this attempt to state what the scholars 
have done, I give a very inadequate idea of what has been 
accomplished. A teacher in a different school may point to 
a certain page, and say, “ My pupils have gone so far.” Not 
so in Kindergarten culture. We aim at the harmonious de- 
velopment of the whole being, —the threefold nature, phys- 
ical, intellectual and spiritual, of the child. We teach him to 
use hisown powers. With us results are seen in the improve- 
ment of the children, not in the amount of work they do. 

There have been a few drawbacks togthe complete success 
of my school. The children are of tender age, and as many 


of their homes are remote from the school, it has been impos- 


sible for them to attend regularly in wintry weather. . 
Another unfavorable circumstance has been, that several 
parents have placed their children in the school for a short 
time only, just to suit their own convenience, and have with- 
drawn them, leaving their places to be filled by new scholars. 
But the greatest difficulty has been, that nearly all my 
scholars are too old. I earnestly request that I may be 
allowed to receive younger children, even under four years 
of age. It is true that the advanced part of Kindergarten 
training is beautifully adapted to those of seven or more 
years of age; but it is also true that we must begin with the 
rudiments, which are suitable for little ones of three or four. 
To: show fairly the advantages of Kindergarten culture, we 
need a class of such little children that we can keep in train- 
ing three or four years. | 
I hear that some object to Kindergarten schools on account 
of the expense. Can they be made cheaper? In making a 
beginning I feared to set the number higher than twenty-four. 
I think it might now be increased to thirty. A school of fifty 
could be conducted by employing a trained assistant on a 
lower salary than the head teacher. Or, if there were a nor- 
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mal class established, it would supply assistants without 
salaries, for several schools. The occupations require such 
careful and particular supervision that it will never be possi- 
ble for one teacher to get on alone with so large a number of 
pupils as are assigned to the teacher of a primary school. 

The outlay for apparatus, though somewhat large at first, 
does not continue so. , The apparatus furnished to the school 
will last for years. Something, but no large sum, will be re- 
quired from time to time, for working materials. With us, 
apparatus and working material take the place of books; 
hence it is proper, and should be required, that parents pay 
a small sum quarterly for their use. This would relieve the 
city of expense on that head. 

The school is open at all times to visitors, and it is hoped 
that not only persons who regard the system with favor, but 
that those who think differently, will come and observe, and 
decide on its merits for themselves. 


Boston, March 4, 1871.” 


The committee now wish to present the views of Miss Pea- 
body, who is so alive to the interests of this branch of educa- 
tion, in which they concur. 

Miss Peabody says, “she has always known it is quite 
impossible to have Kindergartening in the public education 
without a normal department in the city Normal School, where 
girls can be educated. This summer Mrs. and Miss Kriege, 
whose school here has furnished thus far most of the Kinder- 
garten teachers in this section of the country, will receive a 
call from the School Board of New York, to go to the Nor- 
mal college of that city. The most enlightened and influen- 
tial commissioner, Mr. Sands, and the president, Mr. Hunter, 
being clearly convinced that it is the true way to form the 
human understanding aright, and to govern the will by true 
affections and moral principles.” “ Mrs. Thomas, of the Bos- 
ton Public Kindergarten, thinks that in five months she can 
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train a reasonably-sized class of Kindergarteners, keeping 
meanwhile a model school of forty children (at first at least 
no more), and that the young ladies can practise in her own 
model schools, also in the present Kindergarten.” 

As to the expense ! whatever is the expense,” she thinks, 
“Boston should only ask if the true method of education is 
discovered and set forth in the Kindergarten system.” She 
prefers “to maintain it is the cheapest method. It is found on 
experiment that the very accurate perceptions that are culti- 
vated by the conversations over the playthings, as they 
succeed each other in regular order in a /ogical graduation, 
—the perceptions of difference and resemblance of vital 
connection, —are delightful exercises of the mind, sup- 
ported by the objects themselves, and insure a clear and per- 
fect memory. The rapidity with which children learn to read 
and write and cipher, after their faculties have been devel- 
oped and trained by the Kindergarten work, has surprised 
the Kindergarteners who are only in the second year of their 
experience. One teacher who took, at a different part of the 
day from her Kindergarten hours, some of the children of 
the previous year’s Kindergarten, who did not wish to leave 
the school, and yet were old enough to learn to read, was 
entirely surprised and delighted to find them reading fluently 
-in one month from the day they began to learn their letters. 
And in everything it was the same, — their drawing prepared 
them for copying print at once; also for drawing maps and 
ciphering. They learned poetry, reading it over once, and in 
short, with the utmost ease, and apparently with much less than 
usual effort, remembered everything perfectly. They had been 
very thoroughly trained for one year only, and had not gone 
over a quarter of Froebel’s exercises. They were orderly, 
without stiffness, sweet-tempered and obedient, good-man- 
nered, and in a perfectly natural state of mind and feeling.” 

In conclusion, your committee would advise the appoint- 
ment of a teacher at the Normal School who might instruct a 
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class in the principles and practice of Kindergartening, and, 
in connection with this class carry on two or more Kinder- 
gartens. In this way two classes could be prepared in a year, 
five months to each class. While they are in training they 
must be exclusively devoted to it, going into the model schools 
three hours in the morning, and having a separate session of 
an hour or two in another part of the day, for learning the 
logical connections of the playthings, occupations, and move- 
ment plays, and the bearing of each and all on the develop- 
ment of mind, heart, and will respectively. 

Your committee feel convinced that the Kindergarten sys- 
tem is the true principle of elementary instruction, a system 
rapidly extending in Europe, and to extend much more rap- 
idly in this country, leading up directly to the industrial 
school education, already demanded by our people ; and they 
are equally convinced of the necessity of Kindergarten cul- 
ture being recognized in our public school system. 


HALL CURTIS, Chairman. 
HENRY P. SHATTUCK. 
WM. A. RUST, 

J. P. REYNOLDS, 

JOHN KNEELAND,, 

WM. H. BALDWIN, 
JOHN S. H. FOGG. 
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In Scuoot Commirtesx, Nov. 8, 1870. 


Ordered, That a committee of nine be appointed by the Pres- 
ident to consider and report to the Board at an early day, whether 
- any, and if any, what changes are needed in the organization, 
rights, duties and powers of the School Committee. 

Ordered, That said committee be empowered and instructed to 
give the usual legal notice required, so that they may present to 
the next Legislature, in proper form, such amendments to the city 
charter in relation to such changes as may be proposed. 


Passed: and the President appointed as the committee, Messrs. 
Stedman, Washburn, Bowdlear, Jarvis, Connor, Flint, Learnard, 
Merrill of Ward 11, and Monroe. 

Attest : . 
BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary. 


Oey Oa Oil Oune: 


In Scuooxt Committesg, Jan. 9, 1871. 


Ordered, That a committee of nine be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, to consider and report to the Board, at an early day, 
whether any, and if any, what changes are needed in the organ- 
ization, rights, duties and powers of the School Committee. 


Passed: and the Chair appointed as that committee, Messrs. 
Stedman, Washburn, Bowdlear, Jarvis, Flint, Learnard, Merrill of 
Ward 11, Monroe and Fogg. 

' Attest: 
BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary. 


REPORT. 


Tae Special Committee appointed under the first of the 
foregoing orders had made some progress in the consideration 
of the matter referred to them, and had given the notice re- : 
_ quired in the second order, but were not ready to make their 
report to the Board, when their commission was terminated, 
in accordance with our rules, by the expiration of the muni- 
cipal year for which they were appointed. The third order 
was only a renewal of the first, — the same members of the 
Board being appointed under it, with the exception of those 
whose term of service had expired. The committee thus 
constituted have devoted much time and thought to the sub- 
ject submitted for their consideration, and, as the result of 
their deliberations, respectfully report as follows :— 

Your committee believe that fora long time the conviction 
has been very general among the members of the Board, that 
the interests of the schools under its care and management 
might be promoted, in many respects, by introducing some 
modifications in relation to its powers, duties, and organiza- 
tion, and in the staff of its working officers. Without under- 
taking to present in detail all the facts and considerations 
which have had weight with your committee in determining 
the conclusions at which they have arrived, they submit the 
following general views and recommendations to the good 
judgment of the Board : — 
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1. In the first place, it is well known that although the 
regulations require a quarterly examination of all the schools 
by members of the Board, such examinations are not made 
with that system, skill, thoroughness, and unity of aim and 
design which the best interests of the schools demand. 
While every member of the Board cannot fail to recognize 
the fact that judicious examinations, at regular and appropri- 
ate intervals, are essential to the best working of any school 
system, it is equally evident that this service is not likely to 
be more satisfactorily performed than it now is, except by 
the employment of some new instrumentality. The superin- 
intendent, as required by the regulations, “visits the schools 
as often as his other duties will permit,” and thus exerts a 
- highly beneficial influence on the working of the system; but 
_he is not required or expected to make regular examinations 
of all the schools, —a task which would be quite impossible 
for one man, even though he had no other duties to perform. 

Your committee, therefore, in view of these facts, and as 
the most practical means of securing the efficient and faithful 
instruction of all the pupils in all our schools, in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the courses of study prescribed 
for the several grades, recommend the appointment by the 
Board of three competent persons, with the title of assistant 
superintendent, whose duty it shall be, in conjunction with 
the superintendent, to make an examination of all the schools 
at least twice in each year, the results of which shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board in detail by the superintendent. The 
adoption of this plan would relieve the members of the Board 
from the onerous duty of personally conducting the examin- 
ations, thus affording them more time for the general inspec- 
tion of the operations of the schools, and for the transaction 
of the legitimate business of the Board, and of the various 
standing committees. 

The authority to appoint and fix the salary of such officers, 
is amply provided for in the fifty-fifth section of the City 
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Charter, in the following language: “They (the School Com- 
mittee) may choose a secretary and such subordinate officers as 
they may deem expedient, and shall define their duties and 
fix their respective salaries.” | 

In proposing this measure, your committee are only recom- 
mending the course which has been found by experience to 
be necessary in all the other large cities where the schools 
have been kept up to a high standard of excellence, and the 
course which has proved eminently successful. This feature 
of the New York system, where there are five superinten- 
dents employed, is that which competent judges pronounce 
to be its most prominent excellence. 

2. The second feature of our system which has been con- 
sidered by your committee is that which relates to the consti- 
tution of the Board, in respect to the number of members. 
It is only stating what has been a matter of common remark 
among the members, especially since the increase brought in 
by the union of other municipalities with Boston, to say that 
the Board, as now constituted, is too numerous for the pur- 
pose of the transaction of the business which comes before it, 
in the most careful, prompt, and judicious manner. In this 
particular our Board presents a marked anomaly among the 
school boards of the country. No other city in the country, 
however large, has a school board half as numerous as ours. 
In the light of the experience and observation of your com- 
mittee, and from the best information touching this point 
which they have been able to obtain, they are of the opinion 
that it would be for the advantage of our educational interests, 
both in respect to economy and efficiency, to reduce the num- 
ber of members of the Board. And they therefore recom- 
mend the amendment of the city charter, so as to provide for 
the election of three members from each ward, in place of six; 
as is now provided for. 

3. Your committee would report, thirdly, another modifi- 
cation of the organization of the Board. The City Charter 
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provides that the Mayor and the President of the Common 
Council shall be members of the Board, and that the Mayor, 
when present, shall preside. Our rules and regulations give 
_ to the Mayor the title of President of the Board, and invest 
him with the power to appoint all Standing Committees. 


Without intending to reflect in any way whatever upon the — 
manner in which these important duties have been performed » 


by our present worthy and respected Mayor, or by any of his 
predecessors, it. is thought that if the presiding officer were 
elected by the Board, it would be more appropriate to its 
dignity and prerogatives as a branch of the City Government, 
and that it would tend to prevent the operation of political 
biases in the administration of our school affairs. 


4. The question as to what should be the powers of the - 


Board in respect to the providing of school accommodations 
is by no means a new one. It has been frequently discussed 
at length in our reports. -It has been thought by some that 
the whole business of locating, erecting and taking care of 
the school edifices should be in the hands of the Board. But 
your committee, upon a careful review of the whole subject, 


are not prepared to adopt this view. They are disposed to 


think it best that the buildings should be erected, as they now 
are, by the City Council. But it is clear that the school 
board should have a voice in determining the location and 
the plans of the school buildings and the extent and charac- 
ter of the school accommodations. ‘This power is necessary 
to the economical and successful administration of the school 
system. This principle has been recognized by the City 
Council in the ordinance relating to the public schools, passed 
Dec. 18, 1855, in the following language : — | 
“The said committee shall be the original judges ‘of the 
expediency and necessity of having additional or improved 
accommodations for any public school within the limits of 
the city ; and whenever, in their opinion, a school-house is. 
required, or material alteration needed, they shall send a 
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communication to the City Council, stating the locality and 
the nature of the further provisions for schools which are 
wanted ; and no school-house should be located, erected, or 
materially altered, until the School Committee shall have been 
consulted on the proposed locality and plans, except by the 
order of the City Council.” 

The exception contained in. the last clause of the above 
has rendered this otherwise excellent provision, to a great 


_ extent, a nullity. What is needed is that the City Charter 


should be so amended as to secure to this Board the powers 
here indicated, leaving to the City Council the duty of pur- 
chasing sites and erecting and caring for the buildings. It 
would seem that this modest demand should meet with no 
opposition. 

The above recommendations are embodied in the following 
orders : — uy 

1. Ordered, That there be elected by this Board, at the 
meeting in June, three assistant superintendents of schools, 
whose duty it shall be, in conjunction with the superintendent, 
to examine all the pupils in the public schools at least once 
in each half year, the results to be reported to the Board in 
detail by the superintendent; and that the Committee on 
Rules and Regulations be instructed to report, at the meeting 
in April next, such amendments of the Regulations as may 
be necessary to carry this order into effect. 

2. Ordered, That the Committee on the Reorganization 
of the Board be, and hereby are, instructed to ask the Legis- 
lature to amend the City Charter so as to provide that only 
three members of the Board shall be elected by each ward, 
instead of six as is now provided for, one member being 
elected each year, in each ward, to serve three years. 

3. Ordered, That the Committee on the Reorganization 
of the Board be, and hereby are, instructed to ask the Legis- 
lature for an amendment of the City Charter, striking out 
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the provision requiring the Mayor to preside, when present, 
at the meetings of the Board. 

4, Ordered, That the Committee on the Reorganization 
of the Board be requested to ask the Legislature so to amend 
the City Charter as to provide that no school-house shall be 
located, erected, or materially altered, until the School Com- 
mittee shall have approved, in writing, the location and the 
plans of the same. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FRANCIS D. STEDMAN, Chairman. 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL G. BOWDLEAR, 

JOHN F. JARVIS, 

CHARLES L. FLINT, 

WILLIAM H. LEARNARD, Jr. 
WILLIAM. B. MERRILL, 
GEORGE H. MONROE, 

JOHN 8S. H. FOGG. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF 
TO THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


IN RESPONSE TO A VOTE OF THANKS AT THE CLOSE OF THE MUNICIPAL YEAR. 


AT a meeting of the School Committee, held on 
the twenty-seventh day of December, 1870, Rey. 
Dr. Lothrop offered the following order :— 


Ordered, That the thanks of this Board be tendered to His 
Honor the Mayor, as its presiding officer, for the faithful, courte- 
ous and assiduous discharge of the duties of his office, and also, 
for his long, faithful and valuable services, previous to his Mayor- 
alty, as a member of the Board. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Washburn, and 
after a few remarks by Rev. Mr. Waterston, the order 
was passed, by a unanimous vote, the members rising 
in their seats. 

Mayor Shurtleff responded as follows: — 


Gentlemen of the School Committee:— For the 
resolution that has just been passed by the Board, 
and which is so truly expressive of the characteristic 
kindness which I have universally received from the 
members during the three years that I have presided 
at their meetings, Iam most sincerely grateful; and 
this good-will [ appreciate the more as I realize that 
the time draws near when the connection which I 
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have held with the Board continuously for seventeen 
years is now to terminate. These years have teemed 
with great events as far as the Boston public schools 
have been concerned. The Latin and English High 
Schools have been much advanced in their standard 
and in their general usefulness. The Girls’ High 
and Normal School has been established, the Rox- 
bury and the Dorchester High Schools have been 
added to the list of the first-class schools, and the 
number of the Grammar Schools has largely increased. 
Only seven of the Boston school-houses that were in 
use when I became a member of the Board are now 
appropriated for the High and Grammar Schools, and ~ 
not one of these are half as old asl am. During 
my seventeen years of service the population has 
been nearly doubled, and the area of its territory has 
been multiplied, by annexation and reclaims from the 
water, nearly fourfold. When I came among you 
twenty-six committee-men could then, with the aid 
of a Primary School committee, take care of all the 
schools; but now ninety-eight are required by the 
present city charter to do similar work. In many 
respects the schools have since that time made a 
much greater progress in their condition than they 
have in their number. 

I think I can say in truth that the three years I 
“have been with you as your presiding officer have 
been years of unexampled prosperity to the schools. 
Lhe schools for licensed minors, which had just com- 
menced operation as I entered upon my municipal 
duties, have been brought into good working order, 
and are now eminently fulfilling their benevolent in- 
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tentions, and highly beneficial results are noticed. . 
_'Thus boys who pass the principal parts of their time 
in earning a subsistence by selling newspapers, 

blacking boots, and peddling small matters about the 
streets, have ample opportunities, when properly 
availed of, for obtaining the facilities for securing a 
very good elementary education in many of the 
most useful studies. Here we have a Boston notion, 
certainly, that we all can rejoice in. ‘The evening 
schools for adults, which can, most assuredly, be 
classed among the recently devised benevolences of 
the city, are performing a large amount of good 
work; and by these many persons are gaining in- 
struction who otherwise would have been left to pass 
their lives in an entirely uneducated condition. ‘The 
school for deaf mutes is certainly having a very suc- 
cessful commencement, and is supplying a deficiency 
that has for a long time been felt in this community. 

I wish I could say that we also have in Boston good 
Industrial Schools for young women; for I feel sensi- 
bly the importance of the establishment of them, and 
had hoped that, before I left my present office, you 
would have been able to have instituted these on a 
sure footing. Itis never too late to do well; and I 
verily believe that the School Board will not allow 
a fitting opportunity to pass for securing such de- 

partments in the school system, that will so surely be 

productive of good results. During these three 

years commodious and well-arranged buildings have 

been erected for the Girls’ High and Normal School, 

the Dorchester High School, and for seven Grammar 

and several Primary Schools. These have been ex- 
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cellent and convenient in their plans, and of most 
thorough workmanship. Probably no school edifices 
have been elsewhere erected that can surpass them 
in the necessary requisites, certainly none can be 
found more substantially constructed or more perfect 
in useful appointments. These are among the results 
of the past three years. I consider them good, and 
truly worthy of an enduring record. 

I must say that the year that has just passed has 
been one of uncommonly good feeling and harmonious 
action among the members of the Board. In all the 
discussions at the meetings of the committee courtesy 
and mutual personal respect have prevailed, so that 
no dissensions have disturbed the members, and busi- 
ness has been expedited with the greatest possible 
dispatch. As far as the presiding officer is concerned, 
you have been most kind and courteous to him. You - 
have made his duties light, and prevented the petty 
annoyances which could have afflicted him and made 
his duty arduous and unpleasant. For this kindness. 
I thank you most heartily. 

And now, gentlemen, I must take my leave of you 
as a member of this Board, and in so doing I assure 
you that I regret exceedingly to part company with 
those with whom I have been so long and so pleas- 
antly associated. Yet I feel that I shall meet you 
- all in other places, and that the friendships of the 
past will not be broken; and Iam confident wherever 
our lots are cast, we shall preserve toward each 
other that kind feeling and respectful sentiment of 
regard that now endears us to each other. 

Again, gentlemen, I thank you for your kindness, 


N ATHANIEL B. 


SHURTLEFF. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL, 1871. 


THE annual School Festival was held in Music Hall, 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, the twelfth of July, 
under the direction of the following Special Com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose: — 

Henry P. Shattuck, John A. Lamson, George D. 
Ricker, William H. Learnard, Jr., Horatio G. Morse, 
Richard EF. Fennelly, Baylies Sanford, Joseph D. 
Fallon, Richard M. Ingalls. 

Invitations were extended to the City Council and 
heads of departments, the School Committee, all 
the teachers of the public schools, the medal schol- 
ars, and all the pupils of the High and Grammar 
schools who have received the graduating diploma 
at the recent exhibition. State officials and distin- 
guished citizens were also present as guests. 

In the balconies were seated more than a thousand 
boys and girls, the graduates of the present year of 
the High and Grammar Schools of the city, and the 
large floor was well filled by an assemblage of their 
parents and friends. . 

The fronts of the balconies were festooned with 
living green. Large growing plants bordered the 
stage like a hedge; and in baskets were hundreds of 
bouquets made from fresh-cut flowers, the perfume 
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of which pervaded the place, fillmg the heated air 
with a delicious sweetness. Gilmore’s orchestra, 
which had a place upon the platform, at the hour 
named began to render its exquisite music, and thus 
with the array of fresh and smiling faces, with flow- — 
ers and melody, the spectator’s senses of sight, smell 
and hearing were favored with a rare and pleasing . 
exhibition. | 

From half-past two until the beginning of the 
exercises, shortly before three ‘o’clock, people were 
continually arriving, until it might almost be said 
that the place was crowded. Dr. Henry P. Shattuck, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, called 
the company to order, and the Rev. A. J..Gordon of 
the Clarendon-street Baptist Church offered prayer. 
Dr. Shattuck then spoke briefly of the occasion, say- 
ing that it was one of congratulations and rejoicing, 
— of congratulations, because the year’s work was 
done, and of rejoicing, because it was so well done. 
He commended the graduating scholars upon their 
proficiency in their studies, spoke of the fact that 
with the majority of them the present day was the 
last of their school life, and offered them his best 
wishes for success and happiness in their future 
lives. | 

After a selection had been played by the orchestra, 
Dr. Shattuck introduced Dr. Richard Edwards, 
president of the late Normal University of Illinois. 
Dr. Edwards said that it struck him as a stranger 
that the most obvious theme for his remarks would 
be the greatness and glory of Boston. No doubt it 
had struck other strangers in the same way, he said, 
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and no doubt it had often been the privilege of the 
people of Boston to hear about themselves in the 
way of praise and congratulation. 

He would therefore pass over the great display of 
the present moment, and he would refrain from com- 
menting upon the thirty-six thousand pupils educated 
at the expense of the tax-payers, the one thousand 
faithful and accomplished teachers, and the commo- 
dious and architectural school edifices, — although, he 
added, I confess that I stand profoundly impressed 
in their presence. Dr. Edwards then spoke of the 
enterprise of popular education, saying that its con- 
templation taught a lesson not alone to him and his 
hearers, but to the whole continent, and to every 
dweller in the republic. We are all inspired by it, 
he said, and God grant that we may always continue 
to be inspired by it. ‘The speaker next referred to 
universal culture as a means of unifying the nation, 
and argued that its power was‘even greater than 
that of commerce in killing prejudices and creating 
spontaneous agreement. He then spoke of the in- 
fluence of New England culture throughout the 
West, and indeed the whole country. It was a grand 
and inspiring reality, which reacted favorably and 
mightily upon the destiny of the great republic. In 
conclusion he expressed his regret that he had not 
arrived in this city in season to attend the closing 
exercises at the schools, and said that he hoped Bos- 
ton would not be disposed to rest upon her ancient 
laurels, but that she would continue to press forward 
in the great work of popular education. 

Another selection was rendered by the orchestra, 
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after which Dr. Shattuck introduced His Honor 
Mayor Gaston. He began by saying that it was 
his privilege to congratulate the teachers and pupils 
upon this, their happy festival day ; and he confessed 
to no little pride that he was permitted to represent 
in part a city which,could produce a scene like that 
of to-day. The wealth of Boston was counted by 
millions, but she could do as the Roman mother long 
ago did, — point to her children as her chiefest jew- 
els. They give-to the future of Boston a surety of 
prosperity, endorsed by virtue, intelligence and re- 
ligion. I will not detain you by along address, he 
said ; my duty is best performed if briefly performed. 

The boys and girls were then filed down from the 
balconies across the platform, where each received a 
bouquet from the Mayor. ‘The scholars bowed their 
thanks as they received the flowers, and marched 
back to their seats in the balconies. This occupied 
about three-quarters of an hour, the orchestra play- 
ing throughout. The exact number of bouquets dis- 
tributed was 1,147. When this ceremony was con- 
cluded, ice-cream, raspberries and cake were dis- 
tributed to all present, the children in the balconies 
being provided for in their seats. At about five 
o’clock the floor was surrendered to the young peo- 
ple, their elders finding seats in the vacated balconies, 
and for two hours or thereabouts the former were 
permitted to indulge in dancing and promenadin®g, 
while the latter enjoyed the scene from above. 
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Lester W. Clark, 
_- William T. Campbell, 
John C. Lane, 

_ Grenville H. Norcross, 
_ Gorham P. Faucon, - 
4 _ Morton H. Prince, 

_ Charles C. Lord, 
Frederick R. Comee, 
_ George H. Monks, 

_ Frank Campbell, 

ig Henry S. Milton, | 

_ Ashton L. Dam. 
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William S. Eaton, Jr., 
_ Arthur E. Blanchard, 
— Clement W. Sparhawk, 
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George F. Stebbins, 
Charles W. Goodale, 
Wallace L. Pierce, 
William P. Willard, 
George F. Wallis, 
Augustus C. Tower, 
Robert 8. Sturgis, - 
Charles E. Stumcke, 
Charles H. Livingstone, 
Burtis L. Arbecam, 
Ellis G. Pinkham, 
Frank H. Armstrong, 
Parkman Dexter, 
Frank B. Rogers, 


William H. Gorman, 
William C. Briggs, 
Hubbard Brigham. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. 
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DECLAMATION. — First Prize. — Lester W. Clark. — Second Prizes 
— Reuben Kidner and John F. Botume.— Third Prizes— Henry L. J. 
Warren and Frank Campbell. Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity. — Arthur 
S. Kendall, Jabez E. Giles, Walter H. Russel, Frank B. Thayer, and Thomas 
H. Cummings. 

Ezemplary Conduct and Punctuality. —Frank B. Thayer, William. T. 
Campbell, Lester W. Clark, Geo. L. Giles, Willis B. Allen, Geo. M. Nash, 
Samuel E. Somerby, Robert S. Wade, James L. Cheney, Matthew V. Pierce, 
Charles 8. Lane, Arthur C. Hayes. 

Excellence in the Classical Department. — Lester W. Clark, George L. 
Giles, Matthew V. Pierce, Willis B. Allen, Samuel E. Somerby, George M. 
Nash. . 
Excellence in the Modern Department. — Lester W. Clark, George H. 
Eldridge, Matthew V. Pierce, Willis B. Allen, John T. Bowen, George M. 
Nash. 

Prizes for Special Subjects. — A Latin Poem. — Lester W. Clark. 

Translation from English into Latin. — William T. Campbell. 

A Latin Essay. — Holmes Hinkley. 

A Translation into Greek. — John C. Lane. 

An English Dissertation. — Hamilton I. Smith. 

An English Poem. — Newell'A. Thompson, Jr. 

A Translation into French. — Gorham P. Faucon. 

A Poetical Translation from Ovid. — Edward Bicknell. 

A Translation from Sallust. — James L. Cheney. 

A Translation from Cesar. — Frank B. Thayer. 

A Translation from Nepos. —J. M. B. Churchill. 

A Translation from Phedrus. — Robert S. Wade. 

For the Best Specimen of Penmanship. — William T. Campbell. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Composition. lst Prizes: Ellis G. Pinkham, Wm. S. Eaton, Jr. 2d 
Prizes: Orlando H. Burley, Wallace L. Pierce, Clement W. Sparhawk, Geo. 
F. Wallis, Geo. F. Underwood. 
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LAWRENCE PRIZES. Iv RN 


DECLAMATION. lst Prizes: Burtis L. Arbecam, Lorin F. Deland. 2d 
Prizes: Chas. H. Brooks, Frank B. Rogers. 3d Prizes: Robert S. Sturgis, 
Isaac B. Mills, Jr. 

Literary. lst Prizes: Wm. A. Roundy, Frank W. Prescott, Chas. H. S. 
Poole, James F. Powers, Geo. W. Pierce, Frank S. Norton, Wm. S. French, 
Lorin F. Deland, Thomas A. Maguire, Louis H. Sullivan, Arthur H. Dodd, 
John B. Clapp, Frank E. Peabody. 2d Prizes: Wm. C. Allen, Chas. Hi 
Brooks, Clarence HE. Stone, Wm. J. Covill, Frank E. Greene, Henry E. 
Webb, Chas. G. Copeland. 

Scientiric. lst Prizes: Isaac S. Fishel, Chas. A. Ellis, Edgar S. Dorr, John 
E. Donovan, Chas. G. Denny, Thomas T. Goodale, Isaac B. Mills, Jr., Geo. 
W. Hayford, Cornelius F. Doherty, Benjamin Bellamy, Albert G. Milton 
Michael J. Sullivan, Chas. Everett. 2d Prizes: Frank H. Nightingale, 
James W. Jantzen, Edgar A. Cook, Samuel J. Spear, Chas. E. Thayer, Frank 
H. Leighton, Theodore E. Schwarz, Frederic H. Prentiss, Seth Perkins, Jr., 
Fred. W. Emerson, Chas. A Whitmarsh. 


SPECIAL FIRST PRIZES. 


Borany. Charles O. Willis. 

Mineratocy. Fred. W. Brown. 

GENERAL EXCELLENCE AND DEPORTMENT. Ralph A. Quimby, Orlando H. 
Burley, Isaac H. Goodwin, Nathaniel W. Emerson, Harry E. Read, Oliver S.: - 
C. Brigham, Frank M. Bicknell, Walter F. Nichols, Chas. H. Arnold, Thos. 
E. Pigott, John B. Babcock, Jr., Frank C. McKenna, George W. Flynn, Geo. 
E. Armstrong, Granville R. Farrar, Samuel E. Brown, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 
bts hved ke 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Samuel Leonard Abbot, 
Howell Barnard, 

Henricus White Broughton, 
Deblois Bush, | 
Guilielmus Taylor Campbell, 
Franciscus Campbell, 

Lester Williams Clark, 
Fredericus Robbins Comee, 
Jacobus Dana, 

Ashton Leslie Dam, 

Michael Franciscus Delaney, 
Arthurus Blake Ellis, 
Gorham Palfrey Faucon, 
Arthurus Sherwood Kendall, 
Reuben Kidner, 

Johannes Chapin Lane, 
Carolus Chandler Lord, 
Henricus Slade Milton, 
Georgius Howard Monks, 
Grenville Howland Norcross, 
Samuel Hale Parker, 
Morton Henry Prince, 
Hamilton Irving Smith. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


William Earl] Allen, Jr., 
Burtis Lacey Arbecam, 
Frank Harper Armstrong, | 
Warren White Baxter, 
George William Bennett, 
Arthur Elbert Blanchard, 
Michael Francis Brennan, 
William Clarence Briggs, 


Hubbard Brigham, Jr., 
Charles Howard Brooks, 
Orlando Harriss Burley, 
James Austin Dailey, 
George Albert Demond, 
Charles Thomas Denny, 
Parkman Dexter, 

John Edward Donovan, 
Edgar Sutton Dorr, 

Horace Gardner Dupee, 
William Storer Eaton, Jr., 
Charles Adams Ellis, 
Nathaniel Waldo Emerson, 
Isaac Samuel Fishel, 
Thomas Trefethen Goodale, 
Charles Warren Goodale, 
Isaac Henry Goodwin, 
William Henry Gorman, 
Clarence Ellery Hay, 
James William Jantzen, 
Charles Henry Livingstone, 
Charles Viets Lord, 

John Henry Middleby, 
William Jacob Mozart, 
Winslow Parcher Nay, 
Frank Herbert Nightingale, 
Frank Sylvester Norton, 
George Webster Peirce, 
John Edwin Pierce, 
Wallace L. Pierce, 

Ellis Guild Pinkham, 
Charles Harrison Stédman Poole, 
James Frederic Powers, 
Frank Webster Prescott, 
Ralph Allen Quimby, 
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Harry Eugene Read, 
Frank Butler Rogers, 
Arthur Jeremiah Rose, 
William Albert Roundy, 
George Alonzo Shackford, 
Joseph Henry Smith, 
William Frederic Smith, 
Clement Willis Sparhawk, 
George Francis Stebbins, 
Harry Stevens, 

Charles Edward Stumcke, 
Robert Shaw Sturgis, 
Augustus Clifford Tower, 
John Francis Towle, 
Charles Henry Tyler, 
George Francis Wallis, 
Robert Francis Welch, 
Warren Leonard Whorf, 
William Parker Willard, 
Walter Wright. 


GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL 


SCHOOL. 


Marion B. Alden, 
‘Helen I. Allen, 
Alice A. Bailey, 
Rachel S. Barham, 
Mary L. Bassett, 
Mary S. Baxter, 
Mary L. Berry, 
Sarah E. Bowers, 
Emma F. Bradeen, 
Ella J. Brennan,. 
Lizzie P. Brewer, 
Alice S. Brown, 
Sarah C. Buclinam, 
Mary A. Carney, 
Emma F. Chater, 
Emma F. Chesley, 
Ella L. Chittenden, 
Ella F. Cole, 

Mary E. Collins, 
Adaline H. Cook, ° 
Mary T. F. Cook, 
Susan E. Copeland, 
Mary J. Crotty, 
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Mary F. Cummings, 
Emily M. Deland, 
Elizabeth T. Denham, 
Mary L. J. Desmond, 
Florence H. Drew, 
Christine M. L. Dudley, 
Mary Anne Early, 
Carrie R. Edwards, 
Emeline H. Frederick, 
Isabel Gallagher, 
Grace KE. Gragg, 
Calista M. A. Greeley, 
Frances B. Hale, 
Louisa J. Hall, 

Mary E. Hanny, 
Marion A. Hawes, 
Ada L. Hill, 

Sarah J. Jacobs, 
Edith M. Kurtz, 
Mary G. Lanning, 
Clara O. Leland, 
Elizabath A. Mahony, 
Lillie Miller, 

Helen Morrill, 

C. Frank Mulloy, 
Mary A. Neill, 

Jeanie Neilson, 

Effie A. Nowell, 
Louise R. Oakman, 
Ellen M. QiConnor, 
Harriet F. Parker, 
Helen C. Parker, 
Lizzie T. Pearson, 

M. Isabel Peirson, 
Julia Perrin, 

Annie L. Pickett, 
Ada M. Pratt, 
Caroline D. Putnam, 
May S. Putnam, 
Sophia E. Raycroft, 
Evelyn H. Read, 
Alice J. Reed, 

Mary R. Reed, 

Rosa M. E. Reggio, 
Mary A. Roberts, 
Mary R. Roberts, 
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Bertha L. Russell, 
Amelia H. Rust, 
Fannie W. Ryder, 
Anna L. Sargent, 
Anna L. Savil, 

Mary G. Shaw, 
Martha R. Smith, 
Ruth C. Stone, 

Julia A. F. Sweeney, 
Jessie C. Tileston, 
Eva J. Walker, 

M. Ella Warner, 
Susan Webb, 
Frances E. Wells, 
Carrie P. Wellington, 
Grace F. White, 
Henrietta F. Wiley, 
Grace L. Wilson. 


ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Charles Henry Batchelder, 
George Benjamin Cooke, 
Edward Sutton Fernald, 
Pierre Gustavus Gullbrandson, 
Alfred Lewis Hayley, 
George Edward Hovey, | 
William Leavitt Jackson, 
Thomas George Joyce, 
George Gilbert Kellog, 
Henry O’Neill, 

Arthur Leslie Plympton, 
Charlés Edward Swain. 


Girls. 


Mary Ella Aldrich, 

Ida Blanche Allen, 
Elizabeth Rebecca Baker, 
Abbie Etta Batchelder, 
Jane Rachel Booker, 
Harriet Elizabeth Bowdlear, 
Georgianna Cunningham Bowker, 
Annie Jane Brown, 

Agnes Jane Brown, 

Emma Frances Croft, 
Florence Georgetta Dean, 


Levina Beatrice Folsom, 
Marietta Goldsmith, 
Nellie Gray, 

Mary Ella Harmon, 
Emma Louise Horsford, 
Ida Eliza Humpbhris, 
Ida Ginevra Jenkins, 
Minnie Ellen Mailrey, 
Emma Louisa Peterson, 
Mary Lizzie Pevear, 
Clara Etta Sanborn, 
Mildred Orne Scott, 

Ida Greenwood Stevens, 
Maria Lovell Taylor, 
Hattie Lincoln White, 
Mariannie Wiggin, 
Ellen Frances Yeaton. 


DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 
FOUR-YEARS’ COURSE. 


Emma Brittanna Harves, 


‘Estelle Baden Jenkins, 


Emma Gardner Urann. 


CLASSICAL COURSE. 
William Harlow Melville. 


THREE-YEARS’ COURSE. 
Boys. 


Frank Wesley Burnham, 
Edward Blake Clapp, | 
Richard Dexter Clapp, j 
Albert Gordon Morse, i 
William Gardner Swan, 
Stephen Liversidge Talbot, 
Charles Edward Tucker, 
John Franklin Vose. 


Girls. 


Josephine Clapp, 
Margaret Louisa Hart, 
Fannig Weld Hildreth, 
Mary Elizabeth Hollaran, 
Emma Frances Knapp, 
Lizzie Luella Mitchell, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Ellen Evangeline Murphy, 
Mary Robinson Nelson, 
Emma Frances Park, 
Mary Elizabeth Russell, 
Mary Elizabeth Tolman. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Alfred W. Brown, 
Michael F. Cahill, 
Henry M. Cassidy, 
Henry T. Converse, 
Rufus H. Dalton, 
James H. Delany, 
John Fabyan, 

James Fitzpatrick, 
Herbert J. Foltz, 
Charles F. Holland, 
Albert Francis Lunt, 
John Moir, 

John Benj. Palmer, 
Charles F. Parkinson, 
William W. Pond, 
George Herbert Varney. 


Girls. 


Florence C. Ames, 
Helen F. Averill, 
Mary E. Barnes, 
Helen M. Burrows, 
Maria L. Caulkins, 
Carrie E. Dutemple, 
Florence E. Hamblin, 
Alice B. Jackson, 
Ellen E. Page, 

Alice E. Pickett, 
Charlotte A. Pike, 
Fannie K. Plummer, 
Sarah Ellen Plummer, 
Abby F. Purcell, 
Alice A. Seaman, 

Ida F. Simpson, 
Annie B. Stillings, 
Ellen A. B. Tomlinson, 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Edwin W. Aldrich, 
Michael J. Creed, 
John J. Delan, 
William T. Dooley, 
Joseph Fitzgerald, 
Frank H. Frye, 
Charles W. Gates, 
Geo. A. Goodwin, 
Timothy Gorman, 
Frank M. Grover, 
Walter Hill, 

Josiah W. Hinckley, 
Maurice F. Horan, 
William R. Lapham, 
William E. Lincoln, 
Michael J. Mahoney, 
Frank L. Miller, 
William L. Miller, 
James A. Murphy, 
Edward A. Osgood, 
Benjamin Pope, 
Frank G. Powell, 
Daniel L. Pendergast, 
Frederick Quinn, 
William M. Rawson, 
William M. S. Reynolds, 
Duncan Russell, 
Perry F. Smith, 
John F. Sullivan, 
Charles R. Upton, 
Percey E. Walbridge, 
Ernest E. Wallingford, 
E. Everett Wilder, 
Walter A. Willard. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Annie A. Burton, 
Jennie M. Carney, 
Mary V. Cunningham, 
Margaret F. Dacey, 
Mary A. Donoghue, 
Mary A. Foley, 

Alice J. Kealey, 
Annie M. Keleher, 
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Mary J. Lynch, 
Esther Morgan, 
Elizabeth A. Murphy, 
Catherine A. O’Connor, 
Ellen E. Sullivan. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 


Susan M. Adams, 
Nellie M. Buffum, 
Minnie F. Cleveland, 
Anna. A. Clifford, 
Sarah E. Cline, 
Mary B. Comer, 
Annie M. Davis, 
Harriet L. Davis, 
Gertrude E. Kent, 
Ella L. Leavitt, 
Emma F. Leland, 
Mary A. Major, 
Mary Norris, 

Alice L. Pierce, 
Ella M. Pitcher, 
Mary D. Priest, 
Mary J. Rose, 
Carrie E. Simonds, 
Lottie H. Smith, 
Susan C. Stearns, 
Laura M. Stevens, 
Julia Stone, 

Lillie B. W. Sutherland, 
Julia W. Thornton, 
Annie E. B. Vinal, 
Nellie G. White. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


Andrew J. Allen, 
Charles S. Ames, _ 
Edward H. Bachelder, 
William H. Brown, 
Herbert L. Burrell, 
Edward P. Call, 

Ira H. Carlisle, 
David P. Donald, 
Franklin T. Downes, 
Walter G. Drew, 
Henry Guinzburg, 


Edward Healey, 
John Healey, 

John L. Hennessey, 
Alfred W. Herrick, 
J. Frank Jameson, 
Charles E. Jennings, 
Frank H. Jordan, 
John D. Kelliher, 
Abner Kingman, Jr., 
William H. Lord, 
Nicholas J. Marshall, 
Thomas J. McCleary, 
John F. McNulty, 
William J. Murphy, 
Thomas A. O’Neill, 
Henry Shoninger, 
Henry T. Spear, Jr., 
Abraham P. Spitz, 
Charles A. Staehr, 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 
Joseph F. Towle, 
Guy C. Walker, 
Henry Warshauer, 
Jesse §. Wiley, 
Marcus Wolf, 

Frank E. Zerrahn. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


’ Charles H. Bailey, 


Everett T. Bennett, 
Nelson F. Cowin, 
Herbert Damon, 
James Gurney, 
Edwin F. Jameson, 
Frank H. Parker, 
George A. Phinney, 
Henry Rich, 
Edward E. Stevens, 
Albert Sturtevant, 
Eugene L. Whidden, 
Charles A. Whitten, 
Robert M. Wood. 


Girls. 


Belle M. Chase, 
Austina H. Cleaves, 
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Isabella G. Glynn, 
Cordelia M. Gray, 
Isabel Nay, 

Sarah K. Parks, 
Clara E. Robinson, 
Martha W. Sherman, 
Hattie M. Stevens, 
Clara K. Stevens, 
Hattie M. Tucker, 
Alice Kimball West, 
Annie W. Weston, 
Lizzie D. Whidden. 


COMINS SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Charles Frederick Bardenhoff, 


Thomas J. Brandley, 
Richard Joseph Brooks, 
Louis L’Ecluse Browne, 
Thomas J. Butler, 
John Edward Costello, 
Lawrence S. Denning, 
Joseph I. Engel, 

David J. Geelin, 

John P. Gorman, 
Albert Hittl, 

Joseph A. Kelly, 
Robert P. Kelly, 

John McGillen, 

James D. McGrady, 
Thomas J. Mulrenan, 
James P. Mulvey, 
William B. Murphy, 
Charles E. Parry, 
Luther B. Plumer, 
George S. Stockwell, 
John Walsh, 

George Walter Zeigler. 


Girls. 
Margaret C. Brawley, 
Ida N. Bridges, 
Amelia A. Coye, 
Katie L. Cooney, 


Helen A. Conant, 
Ellen E. Conant, 


Maggie E. Concannon, 
Lizzie L. Donnell, 
Mary A. Finneran, 
Sarah J. Garrity, 
Mary E. Gerber, 
Mary Grady, 

Carrie C. Hubbard, 
Elizabeth Kinahan, 
Sarah E. Lyons, 

Ellen M. O’Connor, 
Flora L.: Putnam, 
Mary Rogers, 
Winnella W. Stratton, 
Abbie E. White, 
Martha A. F. White, 
Mary I. Wilson. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL. 
, Boys. 


Frederic Walter Bangs, 
William Frederic Berry, 
William Henry Couillard, 
Henry Perkins Dennie, 
Michael William Finnerty, 
William Cooper Hunneman, 
William Henry Lavey, 

John Francis Lockney, 
Frank Joseph McGrath, 
Frank Joseph Muhe, 
Samuel Parkman Blake Peterson, 
James Francis Ryan, 

Frank Edward Ryerson, 
Dennis Francis Sheehan, 
Walter Clarence Silver. 


Girls. 
Elizabeth Ellen Aull, 
Mary Elizabeth Agnes Bolton, 
Harriette Elizabeth Cates, 
Jane Theresa Coyle, 
Carrie Walker Curtis, 
Agnes Ide Dibblee, 
Annie Maronie Fitzpatrick, 
Eliza Theresa Grand, 
Nellie Maria Knight, 
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Alida Camilla Masten, 
Josephine Russell Morrill, 
Margaret Apollonia Muhe, 
Harriet Maria Partridge, 
Lucretia Pishon, 

Mary Louise Sawin, 
Catherine Josephine Tracy. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL. 


Martha L. C. Berry, 
Mary L. Browning, 
Harriet E. Caldwell, 
Elizabeth E. Cotter, 
Mary 'E. Cunningham, 
Mary E. Deane, 
Sarah E. Deane, 
Addie F. Dill, 

Susan L. Harlow, 
Mary K. Herritt, 

Ida E. Kittredge, 
Mattie A. Leavitt, 
Harriet D. Mulliken, 
Julia M. Murphy, 
Mary Agnes Murphy, 
Abbie D. Parker, 
Elizabeth C. Roberts, 
Emma C. Shaw, 
Hannah §. Shurtleff, 
Addie M. Smith, 
Emma F. Stockman, 
Ella F. Thayer, 
Florence A. Trask. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


Frank W. Aikin, 

Charles W. Blodgett, 
Thomas W. Cosgriffe, 
George A. Chase, 

John T. Cunningham, 
Joseph S. Donnelly, 
Frederick H. Drowne, 
James N. W. Emmons, 
Edward M. Farnsworth, Jr., 
Albert L. Flanders, 

J. Minot Ford, 

Henry W. Foster, 
Thomas G. Frothingham, 


Edwin F. Hall, 
Thomas J. Hanlon, 
Arthur W. Haynes, 
John R. Heard, 
Charles S. Johnson, 
Daniel C. Jones, 
Joseph G. Jones, 
Webster Kelley, 
William S. Leavitt, 
William W. Martin, 
George A. May, 
William F. McIntyre, 
Edward K. McKenzie, 
Charles E. Neat, 
Michael H. O’Brien, 
Frank B. Patten, 
Thomas H. Roberts, 
Eben C. Stanwood, 
Charles R. Tarbox, 
Henry B. Thayer, 
John H. Tubman, 
Sanford E. Young. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


William F. Brown, 
William P. Chase, 
William H. Croston, 
Richard Galvin, 
Robert L. Gould, 
Leon G. Lincoln, 
Peter H. Lobridge, 
Michael E. Lynch, 
William J. McManus, 
Jacob J. Misochi, 
Edward F. O’Connell, 
William J. Pratt, 
John H. Quinn, 
James F. Ross, 
James H. Ryan, 
Chauncey E. Sheldon, 
Thomas J. Thompson, 
Peter H. Troplich, 
James J. Ward. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Ellen M. Abbott, 
Martha R. Adams, 


- 
OO 


DIPLOMAS 


Martha L. Andrews, 
Carrie E. Brigham, 
Clara L. Brown, 
Mary E. Bryant, 
Helen Burgess, 
Mary E. Coneton, 
Stella F. Congdon, 
Edith J. Cooper, 
Eva M. Crafts, 
Carrie M. Dudley, 
Annie E. Fagan, 
Mary A. Finneran, 
Emma L. Gale, 
Jennie M. Gleason, 
‘Alice N. Hill, 

Evvie T. Holmes, 
Grace E. Hooper, 
Mary E. Ide, 

Nellie M. Jones, 
Grace F. Kelley, 
Lizzie B. Ladd, 

M. Alma Lyon, 
Bridget M. Maher, 
Emily A. McCleary, 
Evelyn E. Morse, ~ 
Annie Nash, 

Mary E. Newell, 
Addie Norris, 
Jeannie A. Osborne, 
Alice W. Palmer, 
Gertrude M. Pendleton, 
May Philbrook, 
Mary A. Plummer, 
Annie M. Powers, 
Ida J. Putnam, 
Anna E. Ranney, 
Clara A. Rich, 
Nellie A. Robinson, 
Mary A. Robinson, 
Ida W. Roraback, 
Ella A. Ross, 

Susie O. Sampson, 
Alice E. Shaw, 

. Edith M. Shedd, 
Sophia A. Shute, 
Abby 8S. Smith, 
Jennie M. Snow, 
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Marietta M. Spear, 
Haitie E. Stevenson, 
S. Lizzie Towne, 
May B. Webb. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. — (DorcueEs- 
TER. ) 
Boys. 
William Broughton Allbright, 
Frederick Arthur Callender, 
Alfred Pingrey Greene, 
Edward Augustus Hemmenway, 
Joseph Kirk, 
Horace Blake Payson, 
Charles Upham. 
Girls. 
Georgiana Allen, 
Valetta Irene Bailey, 
Mary Elizabeth Bailey, 
Katie Jane Caldoff, 
Mary Frances Connor, 
Medora Olive Fuller, 
Mary Louisa Nichols, 
Annie Freeman Ordway, 
Sarah Ann Shivrick, 
Mary Ellen Titus, 
Anna Cora Lyman Wadham. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Lottie R. Bell, 
Florence J. Bigelow, 
Tina Bornstein, 
Fanny L. Bowdlear, 
Annie E. Burley, 
Emma E. Chase, 
Corinne Clapp, 
Sarah J. Edwards, 
Eliza G. Fitzgerald, 
Hattie Giles, 

Abbie A. Goodwin, 
Lucy A. Goodwin, 
Nellie L. Goodwin, 
Kate R. Gookin, 
Fanny S. Hale, 
Alice F. Haynes, 
Ida E. Hopkins, 
Sarah C. Jameson, 
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Mary E. Josselyn, 
Agnes J. Lindsay, 
Josephine Lougee, 
Addie M. McAloon, 
Martha L. Norton, 
Alice P. Nowell, 
Adrienne K. Pease, 
Katie S. Pickett, 
Georgie A. Rich, 
Josephine M. Sawyer, 
Louise P. Slade, 
Lizzie A. Spooner, 
Kate O. Stone, 

Mary E. Symonds, 
Grace Gordon Tenney, 
Julia F. Welch, 

Annie A. White, 
Florence M. Whitman. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


Frank Morse, 
William S. Phelps. 


Girls. 


Emma J. Floyd, 
Elizabeth M. Fuller, 
Elizabeth A. Minchon, 
Katharine D. Noyes, 
Augusta F. Renter, 
Addie C. Waite. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Mary L. Bibbey, 
Eliza A. Boyden, 
Lizzie H. Brown, 
Alicia J. Collison, 
Julia F. Coughlin, 
Eliza A. Cullen, 
Henrietta V. F. Dennison, 
Susan A. Devlin, 
Mary E. Downey. 
Rebecca’ F. English, 
Rosa E. Hagan, 
Eva 8S. Hawes, 


Lizzie M. Hosmer, 
Ella G. Krueger, 
Clara A. Lawrence, 
Mary E. J. Maginnis, 
Albertina M. Marks, 
Mary A. McNeil, 
Mary Murphy, 

Ellen E. O’Brien, 
Sarah J. A. O’Connor, 
Rosa Raphel, 

Lizzie J. Robinson, 
Mary Ward, 

Mary J. E. Wilson. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Daniel F. Carlton, 
George F. Glass, 
Herbert Gough, 
Robert Ordway, 
William B. Perrin, 
James L. Robinson, 
Benjamin T. Stetson, 
Herbert P. Tolman. 


Girls. 


Abby E. Barlow, 
Mary J. M. Carlton, 
Emma M. Estabrooks, 
Mary Ella Foster, 
Jennie I. Kendall. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frank A. Batchelder, 
John J. Baron, 
Joseph Blakeney, 
Charles G. Brown, 
William T. Buckley, 
John A. Carew, 
William E. Cassidy, 
Patrick Dailey, 
James L. Devine, 
John Duran, 
Thomas Dolan, 
Simon Fleming, 


DIPLOMAS 


John Flaherty, 

Peter Foley, 

Timothy A. Gallivan, 
John E. Galvin, 
James Gearey, 
Eugene J. McCarthy, 
Timothy J. McNamara, 
John M. Merrill, 
George F. H. Murray, 
Thomas F. Phillips, 
George A. Rice, 
Michael Scofield, 
Dennis J. Slater, 
Charles H. Smith, 
Fred. O. Stone, 
William J. Tierney, 
Francis H. Topman, 
William H. Titcomb, 
William Wigley. 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

William Frederic Anderson, 
John Atwood, 
John Thaddeus Crowley, 
Walter Sprague Frost, 
Edwin Frothingham, 
William Gray, 
Edward Carroll Hodges, 
Frank Herbert Hodges, 
John Franklin Johnson, 
Henry Dudley Klous, 
George Henry Lang, 
Frederick Thornton Lunt, 
James McKissock, 
George Ellis Monroe, 
Walter Clarence Moulton, 
William Emerson Rockwood, 
Frank Rumrill, 
William Newman Swain. 


Girls. 
Mary Heywood Bean, 
Ellen Hadley Bowdlear, 
Sarah Louise Brackett, 
Emma Ward Bumstead, 
Louise Senior Chadwick, 


OF 


GRADUATION. 


Annie Amelia Curley, 
Emma Elizabeth Farrington, 
Ella Francis Forsaith, 
Sarah Williams Griggs, 
Catharine Haynes, 

Ellen Willietta Leavitt, 
Enma Louise Merrill, 
Rosetta Nann, 

Katie Nann, 

Fanny Louise O’Connell, 
Mary Olive Pike, 

Sarah Harriet Robbins, 
Anna Boardman Sanborn, 
Mary Livermore Stanton, 
Salome Anthony Waite, 
Mary Brastow Ware. . 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Oliver W. Bailey, 
Henry M. Bowles, 
George W. B. Boynton, 
Frederic E. Brown, 
Eugene L. Clark, 
Albert E. Cotton, 
George E. Davis, 
Arthur L. Dean, 
Alfred Dykes, Jr, 
Edward J. Ellis, 
Willard H. Fales, 
George E. Folsom, 
Edward E. Gardner, 
Frank S. Goodwin, 
William G. Hanson, 
David J. Hegarty, 
Francis J. Howard, 
E. Gerard Lawton, 
Arthur F. Means, 
Robert J. Mehegan, 
William A. Neilson, 
Arthur C. Patten, 
George H. Potter, 
J. Edward Spofford, 
Frank J. Williams, 

Girls. 
Fanney E. Ball, 
Mary R. Barry, 
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Minnie F. Bell, 
Jennie A. Cheney, 
Abbie F. Clapp, 
Martha J. Collins, 
Mary E. A. Courtney, 
Clitheroe Dean, 
Annie Moulton Dore, 
Florence L. Ellis, 
Mary L. Godet, 
Carrie A. Harlow, 
Martha M. Morrison, 
Lucy M. Morse, 
Emma M. Nickerson, 
Carrie E. Pierce, 
Dora E. Somes, 
Sarah E. Stumpf, 
Florence A. Whiton, 
Sarah F. N. Wigglesworth, 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
John M. Brennan, 
Joseph G. A. Cassidy, 
Charles H. Cobb, 
Edgar E. Dearborn, 
Timothy A. Devine, 
Donald A. Fraser, 
George S. T. Fuller, 
Joseph F. Harrigan. 
Timothy F. Harrigan, 
Walter B. Hill, 
David H. Jones, 
George J. Lynch, 
Thomas J. McCarthy, 
“George S. Melville, 
Charles A. W. White. 


Girls. 
Emma B. DeMott, 
Nettie Ellis, 

Millie M. Heath, 
Catharine Hegarty, 
Emma F. Hough, 
Lizzie A. Grover, 
Florence A. Logan, 
Annie J. McClosky, 
Margaret S. Parnell. 


MATHER SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Charles H. Bent, 
Henry Chadbourn, 
Eben Gay, 
Thomas Mackin. 


- Girls. 
Lizzie 8. Chadbourne, 
Jennie Donaldson, 
Minnie E. Morrison, 
Julia A. Wallace, 
Edith F. Wallace. | 


MAYHEW SCHOOL. 


John Bellamy, 
William A. Blodgett, 
William M. Fairbanks, 
Thomas G. Farren, 
James C. §. Harding, 
Harry L. Johnson, 
Hugh Mullen, 

James A. Nagle, 
John A. Pepper, 
Francis E. Reed, 
Francis H. Rich, 
Charles 8S. Sargent, 
Millard C. Seavey, 
Mark Stone, 

John P. J. Ward, 
Henry A. Whitney. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


William McArthur Beale, 
Nathan Holbrook Glover, 
John Isley Porter, 
Ebenezer Judson Ruggles. 


Girls. 


Susan Weld Curtis, 
Annie Esther Draffin. 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 


Ella E. Bickford, 
Anna Blumberg, 
Lillie M. Bowles, 
Clara F. Brown, 
Mary A. Coakley, 
Annie Connor, _ 
Lizzie M. Davenport, 
Georgiana S. Delano, 
Ida F. Driscoll, 
Eliza Jane Duffin, 
Minnie E. Flynn, 
Harriett A. Jackson, 
Matilda J. Lynch, 
Lilla A. Martin, 
Maggie F. McCarthy, 
Mary J. McDonald, 
Helena C. Mendum, 
Frances M. Merrill, 
Ella G. Miller, 
Annie E. Moore, 
Nellie M. Moore, 
Jennie A. Mullaly, 
Nellie M. Murray, 
Laura J. Pottle, 
Mary F. Sargent, 
Julia T. Scanlon, 
Hattie M. Sherman, 
Anna E. Simpson, 
Emma R. Tirrell, 
Sarah E. Toland, 
Mary M. Young. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


Henry K. Adams, 
Parker N. Bailey, 
Charles H. Dexter, 
Walter H.’ Dugan, 
Charles F. Foss, 
John H. Gibbs, 
Robert S. Hawthorne, 
Arthur Josselyn, 

A. J. Knowles, 


Edward R. Maxwell, 
James A. Rose, 
Charles K. Tibbetts, 
Walter F. Tilson, 
Walter K. Watkins. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Robert F. Crosbie, 
Charles H. Denton, 
John F. Frame, 
Robert J. Haley, 
Eugene C. Hayden, 
John F. Hodgkins, 
George R. H. Holmes, 
Henry A. Johnson, 
James W. McCrillis, 
Edward F. Murphy, 
Louis A. Murphy, 
Joseph W. Sanders, 
James M. Sheean, 
Charles J. F. Strout, 


James H. Thompson, ~ 


Arthur C. Vose, 
Milford S. Woodside. 


Girls. 
Alvena M. Baker, 
Ella A. Boole, 
Sarah A. Bond, 
Jessie E. Bulling, 
Nellie C. Lombard, 
Mary S. Lowe, 
Ella M. Maine, 
Mary A. H. McLoud, 
Emeline L. Patterson, 
Hannah A. Pearl, 
Lucy H. Pinkham, 
Annie M. Prescott, 
Angeline C. Tuells. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


Richard Burke, 


Charles S. Lincoln, 
Edmund McIntosh, 
Herbert M. Manks, 


James Patrick Cadigan, 
Cornelius Maurice Canty, 
Thomas Bernard Casey, 
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Alexandria William Conlin, 
Michael Driscoll, 

James Bernard Hayes, 
Patrick Heffron, 

William John McClure, 
Daniel Phillip Mullins, 
Daniel Joseph Quinn, 
James David Stott, 

Dennis Joseph Sweeney. 


RICE SCHOOL. 


Henry Adams, 

George E. Allen, 
Frank M. Babcock, 
Meyer Bornstein, 
Oscar M. Chandler, 
John B. Deery, 
Clarence R. Fillebrown, 
William J. Ham, 

Fred W. Hobbs, 

Niels W. Jacobs, 
Arthur F. Kelley, 
Edward R. Kingsbury, 
Henshaw G. Kingsbury, 
Henry L. Leach, Jr., 
Jacob F. Loits, Jr. 
Frederic H. Mansfield, 
George W. Merrill, 
Alonzo H. Morris, 
Philip Morrison, 
William F. Morse, 
Albert H. Munsell, 
Charles E. Murphy, 

_ Charles F. Paul, 

Fred G. Perry, 
Arthur J. Pierce, 
Edwin H. Pope, 
Freeman G. Rice, 
Fred W. Ripley, 
Frank F. Roundy, 
Alexander H. Seaverns, 
John Shepard, Jr., 
Frank F. Stearns, 
Frank Q. Swasey, 
Fred E. Todd, 

James B. Wade, 
Arthur S. Ward, 


George W. Warren, Jr., 
Bradlee Whidden, 
William L. M. Whidden, 
Edward E. Williams, 
John Young. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 


Emma C. Badger, 
Cora E. Beede, 
Clara H. Booth, 
Lillie E. Bruce, 
Emma M. Cleary, 
Lena J. Crosby, 
Alice G. Dolbeare, 
Julia A. Evans, 
Ella F. Fernald, 
Mary A. Goodwin, 
Emma C. Gogin, 


Louisa F. Gallaher, 


Clara Hersey, 

Mary A. Hickey, 
Fannie 8. Hinckley, 
Esther M. Hinckley, 
Carrie E. Homer, 
Emma F. Ladd, 
Ella S. Langley, 
Ella F. Lanning, 
Estella E. Leavitt, 
Annie L. Loomer, 
Marietta R. Mann. 
Fannie E. Morse, 
Clara M. Mosely, 
Mary A. Nichols, 
Bertha H. Scott, 
Emma T. Stevens, 
Laura P. Weston, 


~| Susie D. Winch. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Charles Francis Kendall, 
Walter Warren Strangman, 
Timothy Sullivan, 

Walter Eugene Tolman, 
Charles Augustus Ufford. 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Girls. 


; Agnes Alvira Brooke, 


Elizabeth Caroline Edwards, 
Clara Bussey Kendrick, 
Mary Etta McElroy, 

Ida Louise Packard, 

Mary Tucker, 

Julia Bartlett Worsley. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
L. Sumner Berry, 
John Campfill, 


‘Zebiah Houghton, 


_ Thomas J. Russell, 


George C. Smith. 


Girls. 
Hattie M. Cook, 
Mattie A. Evans, 
M. Emma Goodale, 
Louisa E. Hersey, 
E. Louisa Walter. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Harry Franklin Adams, 
Isaac Hull Ayers, Jr., 
Charles Henry Burr, 
Herbert Norton Carter, 
William Robert Cordingley, 
William Augustus Faxon, 
William Parker Fowle, Jr., 
Joseph Barnard Holbrook, 
Clarence Jenness Libby, 
John Edward Maloney, 
Michael James Scanlan, 
Charles Brownell Shaw, 
Thacher Sweat, 
Thacher Eliot Trask, 
John Williams. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 
Girls. 


Ella E. Bailey, 
Florence C. Bates, 


| Ella T. Bath, 
Alice M. Brady, 
Elizabeth F. Canning, 
Mary EK. Colligan, 
Ella F. De Mond, 
Roxey C. Fogarty, 
Helen M. Foster, 
Mary E. French, 
Mary F. Jones, 
Ida M. Lane, 
Hattie A. Lombard, 
Isabel F. Maine, 
Lizzie A. McNamara, 
Louisa B. Prescott, 
Effie D. Sherman, 
Lelia L. Slade, 
Lizzie F. Stevens, 
L. Isabel Sturtevant, 
M. Emma Weston, 
Ada C. Wilkins, 
Hattie P. Wilson, 
Mattie F. Wright. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


Girls. 


Mary S. Alderson, 
Mary E. Ames, 
Annie Barton, 
Mary E. Bradlee, 
Sarah A. Brown, 
Flora I. Cooke, 
Margaret A. Drew, 
Lily A. Ellsworth, 
Mary L. Emerson, 
Ella M. Garvin, 
Florence EK. M. Ginness, 
Eva M. Goetz, 
Annie C. Gott, 
Sarah A. Gray, 
Alma J. Guptill, 
Angie M. Hartman, 
Ella M. Kellier, 
Lillie M. Mackie, 
Ellen McGee, 
Annie J. Moore, 
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Mary H. Murphy 
Katie A. T. Murtagh, 
Fannie G. Patten, 
Abbie F. Pratt, — 
Jeannette E. Prescott, 


Celina F. Puffer, 


& . 
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Mary E. Schaffer, 
Mary A. Titcomb, 
Ellen B. Walsh, 
Rachel Warshauer, 


_ Irene M. White, 
Henrietta O. Whitney. 


mr steal! 


ROSTER OF REGIMENT, 


etal ctamee OF PUPILS OF THE LATIN, ENGLISH HIGH, ROXBURY HIGH, 
AND ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOLS. 


Under the Instruction of Col. Hobart Moore. 


FIELD AND STAFF. 


‘Colonel. —L. W. Clark, Latin School. 

Ineutenant- Colonel. — Parkman Dexter, English High School. 
Senior Major. — W. L. Jackson, Roxbury High School. 
Junior Major. —Wallace L. Pierce, English High School. 
Adjutant. — G. H. Monks, Latin School. 

Serjeant Major. —W. J. Baton, Jr., English High School. 


FIRST COMPANY. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Captain. —W. T. Campbell. 
First Ineutenant. — J. C. Lane. 
Second Lieutenant. —¥. Campbell. 


SECOND COMPANY. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Captain. —A. L. Dam. 
First Lieutenant. — H. L. J. Warren. 
Second Lieutenant. —C. L. Clark. 


THIRD COMPANY. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Captain. —H. W. Broughman. 
First Lieutenant. —L. L. Abbott. 
Second Lieutenant. — M. H. Prince. 


“FOURTH COMPANY. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Captain. —G. P. Foncon. 
First Lieutenant. — ¥. Dumaresgq. 
Second Lieutenant. — A. B. Ellis. 
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FIFTH COMPANY. — ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. SEPA iT: Plympton. 
First Iieutenant. — A. E. Healy. 
Second Lieutenant. —G. C. Kellogg. 


SIXTH COMPANY. — ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. — T. G. Joyce. 
First Lieutenant. — C. E. Swain. 
Second Lieutenant. — P. G. Gullbrandon. 


SEVENTH COMPANY. — ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 


Captain. —T. G. Ham. 
First Ineutenant. — J. B. Draper. 
Second Lieutenant. — O. D. Myrick. 


EIGHTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Frank H. Armstrong. 
First Lieutenant. — John E. Donovan. 
Second Lieutenant. — W. C. Briggs. - 


NINTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Tracy Dennie. ; 
Furst [veutenant. — C. H. S. Poole. 
Second Lieutenant. — C. H. Brooks. 


" TENTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Warren 1 Whorf. 
First Lieutenant. — C. H. Livingstone. 
Second Lieutenant. — Robt. S. Sturgis. 


ELEVENTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Hubbard Brigham. 
First Ineutenant.— Wm. P. Willard. 
Second Lieutenant. — Wm. A. Roundy. 


TWELFTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Clifford Tower. 
First Lieutenant. —Geo. W. Pierce. 
‘Second Lieutenant. - Geo: A. Demond. 


ROSTER OF REGIMENT. 


THIRTEENTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Captain. — Isaac S. Fishel. 


First Lieutenant. — Warren W. Baxter. 
Second Lieutenant. —W. E. Allen. 


FOURTEENTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
Captain. — Frank B. Rogers. 

First Lieutenant. — Frank S. Norton. 
Second Lieutenant. — Geo.. F. Stebbins. 


FIFTEENTH COMPANY. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Captain. — Burt L. Arbecam. 


First Lieutenant. —Frank D. Cardell. 
Second Lieutenant. — Geo. F. Wallis. 
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HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


NAME. 


Sviaina | os) cee 


PA THELLON fy joss 
Boylston .... 


Bowdoin .... 
Bowditch .... 
Bigelow. .... 
Brimmer .. .. 
Chapman .... 
MOmMINS sire ens 
Comins Branch . 
Comins Branch . 
Codman street. . 
Dwight invert ene 
Madey semana ters 
Dearborn.... 
MR Tae cai 


PUVeTCLU Mes els. 


PUVerettints Vers! « 
Mrankline sG@eh cats 


MAIDSON™ isi). ease ke 


High and Latin . 


TTANGOCKA eu ot 


Uline fence are 
ULE Marsalis nels 


PV BSris) siete set's 


High Branch fa 
Lawrence. ... 
Lincoln Aa ete Hace 
Lyman; <6. « 


TSO WIS th hele ce he 


Location. 


No. feet 
in Lot. 


Sumner street . 


Columbia street, 
Ward 16... 


Washington st. 


Myrtle street . 
South street. . 
Fourth street . 
Common street 
Kutaw street. . 
Tremont street 
Smith street. . 
Francis street. 
Ward 16 .'.24."' 2 
Springfield st. . 
Bartlett street. 
Dearborn court 
N. Bennet street 


Summer street, 
Ward 16 . 


Camden street . 

Ringgold street. 

School st., W’d 
AG ewe 


Bedford street . 


Parmenter and 
Prince sts... 


Kenilworth st. . 


Dorchester ave. 
Ward. 16.8. 


Adams | street, 
Wield LG gee. 


Mason street. . 
B and Third sts. 
Broadway... 
Paris street .. 


Sherman street 


14,100 


4,727 
15,073 


4,892 
12,006 
12,660 
11,097 
13,040 
23,780 

6,952 
12,075 
43,560 
19,125 

7,950 
38,636 
11,077 


29,300 
32,409 
16,439 


44,800 
12,980 


When 
built. | 


mn 


o. of Rooms. REMARKS. 


1856 | 18 and hall. 


1868 
1845 


1848 
1862 
1850 
1848 
1850 
1856 
1849 
1853 
1861 
1857 
1846 
1856 
1838 


1855 
1860 
1859 


1 

18 and hall.| Formerly the Franklin 
Ward-room, Ward 10, 
in this building. 

12 

14 and hall. 

14 “é oe 

14 “cc ¢é 

10 ce oe 

138 “ “© | Remodelled in 1869, 

2 

2 Rebuilt, 1861. 

2 


14 and hall. 


6 Rebuilt, 1865. 

14 and hall.| Rebuilt, 1870. 

14 * “ | Rebuilt, 1860. 

7 

14 ce (73 

14 ce “cc 

5 

16 “ “© |The Latin School was es- 
tablished in 1635; the 
High in 1821. Additional 
story added in 1863. 

14 (<4 “cc 

4 Boston Highlands, 

6 ce ee 

8 “ce ‘ce 

14 Formerly the Normal 
School-house, 

14 “ce “é 

14 “c ‘é 

144 * * | Damaged by fire, Aug. 2, 
1871. 

12 “ce “ce 


LIST OF 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 
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NAME. 


Mayhew 
Mather 


nee ae 


MNOEMAl wi. 6 
Norcross 
Old Lyman... 


Old High ... 


eins . . . 
IPEOGCOLL si .0 ie) 05S 


Shurtleff 
PeMCPNVIN.. » » + « 


Stoughton org B 


Tileston 


PIMCKNOT 6, 6) ei « 
Winthrop.... 
EAT fas ss 
Washington... 


Location. 


Hawkins street 


Meeting House 
hill 


Walnut street, 
Ward 16 


Newton street. 
Tr strectis ss 
Meridian street 


Dorchester ave., 
Ward 16 


Anderson street 
Prescott street . 
Tyler street . . 
Dartmouth st. . 
Dorchester st. . 


Madison square 


rien Sa ee ae | 


Norfolk street, 
Ward.16.. 


Washington vil. 
Tremont street 
Blossom street 
Washington st. 


Tnetreeti a 5). . 


No. feet 


in Lot. 


9,625 


16,790 
30,520 
12,075 
13,616 


34,460 
11,190 
39,952 
11,766 
27,125 
41,000 
32,040 


29,725 


83,640 
11,486 
15,078 
17,657 
14,390 
35,291 


When 
built. 


1847 


1856 


1856 
1870 
1868 
1846 


No. of Rooms. REMARKS. 


10 and hall. 


i 


66 and halls|The number of rooms in- 


clude those for recitations 


IPA ait and containing appara- 
tus. 

A - | Branch Library and Ward- 
room, Ward 1, in this 
building. 

4 Unoceupied. 

14 ‘ ee 

16 ce ee 

14 *° “ | Burnt, 1859; Rebuilt, 1860. 

14 ce “se 

14 ce ‘ 

16 (73 79 

8 

8 73 ce 

12 

14 ce ‘ 

12 * ‘* | Ward-room, Ward 3, in 
this building. 

7 Enlarged, 1847. 

a he ee Building to be erected this 
year. 


Total number of feet of land occupied by the 
and Grammar school-houses, 1,066,985 feet. 
houses and land was about $3,568,318.05. 


above High, Latin, Normal, 
The original cost of these 
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NAME. 


Avon place... 
Andrews .:.. 
VANISHING Ve + 0 
Appleton street. 
Bala win.) 6 es 
Cheever. ...-. 
Cottage place . . 
Channing .... 
JOU tise 40. ees 
Cushman.... 


GlinGh ee. ts 6 


TERI el uae ete 


East-st. place . . 
Emerson .... 
Eustis street .. 
Freeman .... 
Franklin place . 
Guild... «sss 
George street . %, 
Grant. ..... 
Hawes ... 6. « 
Heath street .. 
Ingraham... . 
Munroe street. . 
Milldam..... 
Mather ..... 
Mt. Pleasant av. . 
No. Margin street 


OUIVOTAT e425 os 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Location. 


B. Highlands 


Genesee street. . 


Paris street... 


e. ) @y6 pe 6 ee © 


Grant place... 


Thacher street. . 


B. Highlands . 


Cove street... 


Groton street . 
Parmenter st. . 
W'street . . . . 
Sixth street .. 
Rutland street. 
Wall street. . 
Ostreet .°. .. 


ers .¢ Yep ie. “s. 6 


Poplar street . 


B. Highlands .. 


Charter street . 
B. Highlands . 
Haststreet... 
B. Highlands . 
Phillips street. 
Broadway... 
B. Highlands . 
Sheafe street. . 


B. Highlands .. 
B. Highlands .. 


Broadway... 
B. Highlands 


Sumner street. 


Pierpont ... .| Hudson street . 


Phillips street. . 


B. Highlands 


10,057 
5,393 
5,360 

18,454 
6,139 
2,008 

13,500 
7,140 
4,922 


13,483 
12,375 
7,850 
3,649 
10,260 
2,706 
5,924 
13,543 
5,247 
8,098} 
7,250 
18,894 
3,744 
14,972 
10,557 
2,198 
11,910 
10,160 
9,510 
1,661 
2,263 
4,216 
20,595 


No. feet} When 
in Lot. 


built. 


1851 
1848 
1849 
1870 
1864 
1846 
1859 
1866 
1852 
1867 
1871 
1871 
1851 
1853 
1869 
1849 
1861 
1848 
1868 
1865 
1866 
1861 
1852 
1823 
1857 
1848 
1854 
1849 
1842 
1847 
1837 
1843 
1850 
1867 


No. of 
Rooms. 


2 
3 
ma 


a 
non F&F» Oo Fk DO Fr DW DA DR & 


el ee eo = 7) 


aor NW WY bd 


REMARKS. 


On the Hancock School— 
house lot. 


Enlarged, 1858. 


Rebuilt, 1857. 


On land not owned by they. 
city. 


LIST OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


\ 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSES. — Concluded. 


NAME. 


PEASEOIOTU. . 0-0 os 


IPaREMIAN . . » 2 


Ove 


TU . 6 6 ee 
Simonds.... 
moartiei’ . . . 
Sharp Si -C Ee 
Somerset. street 


MSAVARC 6 + 6 « 


‘Starr King .. 


. 


eekinner . . . . 


Tappan... 


Tuckerman... 


‘Thornton street. 


Vernon street. . 
0 
“Webster . aie ss 
OS ee 
a 
Winthrop street . 


‘Winchell 
Way street .. 


. 


“Weston street. . 


Yeoman street . 


Roce ton ia Lot} built: 
Snelling place. . 4,373] 1855 
Silver street... 5,306| 1848 
Concord street. .| 10,756) 1845 
Joy street... . 1,938] 1834 
Broadway. « « «| « «.- | 1840 
Tyler street... 8,900} 1855 
Andersonst.... 5,611 « : 

aes 5,488} . 2 « 
Harrison ay.. . s 6,587 1862 
Tennyson st. . . 10,318} 1870 
Fayette street. . 5,242) 1870 
Lexington street 4,025) 1846 
4th st. City Point. 11,655) 1850 
B. Highlands . . 6,640) 1847 
B. Highlands . . 7,675| 1849 
Porter street .. 7,492) 1853 
Webster street . 5,036} 1852 
No. Bennet st. 6,439} 1862 
Suffolk street .. 10,974} 1860 
B. Highlands .. 9,775| 1857 
Blossom street. . 5,000} 1845 
ce the Frade : 2,508] 1850 
B. Highlands ..| 14,916} 1854 
B. Highlands ..| 18,200) 1870 


No. feet} When 


No. of 


Rooms. 


oo Ww bd 


ere Oo WO FF CO FPF OD Ff YH OO W/W 


= 
bo 


REMARKS. 


Ward-room, Ward 11, in this 
building. 


On Hawes School-house lot. 


Ward-room, Ward 6, in this 
building. 


Formerly the Normal Train- 
ing. 


Ward-room, Ward 5, in this 
building. 


Enlarged in 1861. 


Enlarged in 1861. 


Ward-room, Ward 2, in this 
building. 


Remodelled in 1870, 


__ The Primary School-houses~before mentioned occupy about 434,813 square 
‘feet of land. The cost of these houses and land was about $706,198.12. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following rooms are occupied by schools, 
‘those marked (*) being hired at an annual rental of $7,780; the others are in 
buildings owned by the city:--Chapel, Bennington street, 2 rooms*; 26 
‘Charles street, 1 room*; Rice building, 3 rooms*; Day’s chapel, Parker 
street, 1 room*; Armory building, Cooper street, 4 rooms; Gunhouse, 2 rooms ; 


Putnam place, 1 room*; Jenkins’ 


Hall, Broadway, branch of Lawrence 


School, 2 rooms*; Pemberton square, School for Deaf Mutes, 3 rooms*; 
‘church on D street, 1 room*; house on Athens street, 2 rooms*; E street 
«church vestry, 1 room*; Dorchester avenue, opposite Broadway, 1 room*. 


ESORIPTIONS AND DEDICATIONS 


‘ 


OF 


LYMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


This house was commenced in August, 1869, and 
completed in July, 1870. Itis situated on the cor- 
ner of Paris and Decatur streets, Hast Boston, and 
was designed by Bryant and Rogers. The building 
has four elegant and ornate facades, with central 
projections in each, and isin the form of a Latin cross, 
having an extreme width of 1042 feet, and an extreme 
length of 114 feet. It is three stories in height 
above the basement, the third story being within the 
Mansard roof, which crowns the whole area of the 
edifice. ‘he basement contains the boiler, janitor’s, 
fuel and play rooms, and the water-closets. The first 
and second stories each contain six school-rooms, 29 
by 52 feet square, and 13} feet high in the clear ; six 
clothes rooms, and four teachers’rooms, opening into a 
hall 24 feet wide, which extends the whole length of 
the building, and contains sinks and basins for the ac- 
commodation of both teachers and scholars. The third, 
or roof story, contains an exhibition hall, 54 by 75} 
feet, with two ante rooms attached; two  school- 
rooms, 28 by 30 feet ; teachers’ rooms, clothes closets, 
committee room, etc. Each school-room is provided 
with 56 scholars’ desks and chairs, and a teacher’s 
desk, from the establishment of Joseph L. Ross. 
The furniture is of oak throughout, and the building 
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is considered one of the best furnished in the city. 
The building accommodates 784 pupils. The heating 
apparatus is from the establishment of G. W. Walker 
& Co., and is successful in all respects. The con- 
tractors were Wm. Sayward for the masonry, and B. 
H. Flanders for the carpentry. The total cost of the 
building was $115,885.49, including heating appara- . 
tus, furniture, fencing, grading, etc. 

The lot contains 26,200 sq. ft., and cost $13,500. 
Total cost of building and lot, $129,385.49. 

No illustrative cuts and plans have been prepared 
to accompany this description, as the building is, in 
respect to style of architecture, size and internal 
arrangements, nearly an exact copy of the Shurtleff 
Grammar School-house, which is fully represented by 
~ cuts in the report of 1869. 

On the second of August, 1871, this building was 
greatly damaged by fire, the upper stories being 
entirely destroyed. It has since been rebuilt, with 
some improvements in the structure of the roof. 

DEDICATION. 


The dedicatory services of the new Lyman School- 
house took place on the 18th of October; 1870, in 
the spacious hall in the upper story. The platform 
was decorated with such a profusion of flowers and 
plants that it resembled a picture of a tropical garden. 
The front seats were reserved for the members of the 
school, who furnished the music for the occasion, 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Sharland. The 
parents and friends of the school filled the remainder 
of the floor, and the Building Committee, members 
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of the City Government, Masters of the Boston 
schools, Mayor Shurtleff, ex-Gov. Washburn, Super- 
intendent Philbrick, Hon. David H. Mason of the 
State Board of Education, Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, Col. Theodore Lyman, son of the late ex- 
Mayor Lyman, for whom the school was named, and 
other officials and invited guests, occupied the 
platform. 

The exercises were commenced by the reading of 
selections of Scripture by Rev. Warren H. Cud- 
worth, after which the chant, “ Father of Mercies,” 
was sung by the members of the school. The prayer 
of dedication was offered by Rev. W. H, Cudworth, 
and the pupils sang 


‘*O vales with sunlight smiling, 
O leafy woodland shades! ” 


After which Alderman Charles H. Jenkins, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings, in a 
brief speech presented the keys to Mayor Shurtleff. 
The Mayor accepted the trust and conveyed the keys 
to Henry 8. Washburn, Chairman of the District 
Committee, in the following speech : — 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR SHURTLEFF. 


Mr. Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings : — In ac- 
cepting the keys of this new house, which is to-day to be dedi- 
cated to one of the best of all purposes, — the education of our 
youth, — allow me to thank you and your associates on the com- 
mittee for the care you have given to this undertaking of the city. 
My official position brings me so much in connection with your 
committee, that it gives me ample opportunity of judging of your 
efficient labors ; and I take great pleasure in stating thus publicly 
the satisfaction I feel in according to you and the excellent Super- 
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intendent of Public Buildings the highest meed of praise for the 
faithful manner in which your laborious and oftentimes perplexing 
‘duties have been performed, not only in the particular instance of 
the construction of this building, but of the many other public 
edifices, the erecting of which you are called upon to oversee, of 
which an unusual number have been put up the present municipal 
year. In the present instance you have produced a thoroughly- 
built and conveniently-arranged school-house, unusually perfect in 
allits plans, arrangements, accommodations and comforts. In 
behalf of the City Government, and our fellow-citizens generally, 
I thank you most gratefully for your efforts this day completed 
and so gracefully surrendered to me as President of the School 
‘Committee. And, Mr. Chairman of the Lyman District Com- 
mittee, who, with your associates, will superintend the instruction 
that will be so liberally disseminated from these halls, I now place 
in your hands the keys of this completed structure, with a sure 
conviction, from my own personal knowledge of your integrity, 
ability and good will, and also of your great interest in the impor- 
tant subject of education, that they cannot be entrusted better or 
more satisfactorily ; and in so doing I commit to your charge the 
mew Lyman School-house. In the management of the school that 
is now to find this house a comfortable home, continue in your 
present course of well-doing. See that the name of my most 
excellent predecessor, Theodore Lyman, whose worthy son to-day 
honors us with his presence, shall be always remembered here, as 
-of one who has left to our city and to our children and our people 
‘the bright example of an honorable and useful life, well spent in 
promoting all the great and beneficent interests of our beloved — 
city. 


MR. HENRY S. WASHBURN’S REPLY. 


It is with much pleasure, Mr. Mayor, that I receive from you, 
in behalf of the Committee of the Lyman School District, the keys 
of this truly beautiful building, formed and fashioned for our use, 
and which we now dedicate to the purposes for which it was 
erected. A desire of our hearts, long cherished, is this day grati- 
fied. It has not seemed meet to us that the mother of all the 
-schools in this section of the city should longer remain in apart- 
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ments so cramped and restricted as those she has for a quarter of. 
a century occupied. Hence the pleasure we experience in entering 
this new edifice, which, in all its arrangements, reflects so much 
credit upon the architect and the gentlemen who have had the 
charge of its construction. 

We are reminded, Mr. Mayor, at this moment, of other instances 
of liberality on the part of the city, to the great interests of com- 
mon school education in this ward. So swift has been the flight 
of time, it seems but yesterday that we consecrated to learning 
that other temple near us, which bears the name of one of our 
foremost scholars and historians, — a building which, in all its am-- 
ple proportions and generous appointments, still excites the 
admiration of citizen and stranger more perhaps than any similar 
structure in the Commonwealth. Perhaps in nothing, sir, is the 
progress of the day and hour allotted to us on the earth more 
visible, than in the size and character of the buildings we erect in 
which to educate our children. How wide the contrast between 
this building and the first Grammar School-house erected near 
this spot in 1837, — which the fire consumed in 1846, — or in that 
other now standing, which was erected upon its ruins! How 
incomplete and inconvenient for school purposes it seems to us by 
the side of the edifice we now dedicate ! 

So let it be; so let the generations which may succeed us 
improve upon the work of our hands, and foster, as we aim to do 
now, the great bulwark of our liberties and civilization. 

Mr. Mayor, at no period of our history would a building of this . 
magnitude and beauty have been more acceptable to the citizens 
of this ward than now. 

Afflicted again and again by conflagrations which have laid 
waste some of the fairest portions of the island, at atime when the - 
chief source of our support and income has been almost entirely 
cut off, when the hammer of the artisan, and voices of industrious 
men are scarcely heard in our extensive shipyards and manufac- 
turing establishments, — when a pall seems to rest upon the indus- - 
trial pursuits of our island home,— at this hour these massive 
walls rise like magic before us, a promise and prophecy of the 
good time coming, when, again, models of grace and beauty, of 
wood or of iron, shall go forth from our wharves upon the waters - 
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of every sea, bearing to the dwellers beneath every sky the 
products of our great and growing republic. 

For such an expression, at such an hour, of the confidence 
of the City Government in the future of this ward, permit 
me, Mr. Mayor, in behalf of my associates of the committee, 
and of my fellow-citizens, to return to you our most hearty 
thanks. 


Then, turning to Mr. Lincoln, the Master of the 
School, Mr. Washburn observed: — 


And now, Mr. Lincoln, to whom more appropriately than to 
yourself could these keys be passed? Identified with the history 
of the Lyman School almost from its very beginning, you have 
given to it the dew of your youth and the strength of your ripened 
manhood. And now, as you begin to look toward the sunset, you 
still stand guarding its portals, interested as ever in whatever 
pertains to its welfare and prosperity. As interesting as is this 
hour to us all, it must to you be a moment of tender recollections, 
an hour crowded with pleasant memories. The seeds of knowl- 
edge you have here sown have literally been borne upon the wings 
of every breeze, and they have taken root in soil far remote from 
the tree which gave them birth. Were we to inquire where are 
your jewels, you might truthfully answer, everywhere! ‘The sun 
may be said never to set upon them. How would these boys and 
girls then, but men and women now, send you, if they might, 
their greeting and congratulations! Faithful to your trust, you’ 
have seen colony after colony go forth from the old maternal 
hearthstone and set up for themselves in fairer habitations, while 
you and your associates have been content in the discharge of 
duty under accumulating disadvantages and difficulties. For all 
this we honor you and them to-day; and with corresponding — 
pleasure we welcome you to this new house, yet to be, we hope, 
the scene of your future success in the great work to which your 
life is consecrated. In presenting these keys to you, as the sym- 
bol of your authority as the head of this school, I need not, I am 
sure, proffer any advice, or make any suggestions pertaining to 
the work before you. Your own large experience in teaching will 
guide you in the right way. We may only say that we are sure 
it will be your aim in the future, as it has been in the past, to 
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combine with the instruction here imparted, in harmonic propor- 
tions, the real with the ideal, the substantial with the ornamental. 
Let the child of the poorest citizen, as it knocks for admittance 
at these doors, be greeted with a cordial welcome to the stores of 
knowledge and wisdom which the city has so generously provided. 
So shall the Lyman School pass down a blessing and a benediction 
to the generations which shall follow us. 


ADDRESS OF H. H. LINCOLN, ESQ. 


Mr. Chairman: — Though for nearly a quarter of a century the 
Principal of the Lyman School, I accept these keys and the respon- 
sibilities they symbolize with some degree of distrust, for the word 
** education” has a broader meaning and a deeper significance to 
me to-day than it had twenty-five years:ago. We sometimes hear 
persons speak of a ‘finished education ;” they might as well talk 
of a perfected imperfection or a finite infinity. 

The kindly manner in which you, sir, have been pleased to 
allude to me and to my past services in this school is the more 
appreciated as my knowledge of the sincerity of your nature is un- 
doubted. This district owes you much; your clear statement of its 
wants before the proper authorities, your gentlemanly presentation 
of them whenever needed, your choice words, ** like apples of gold,” 
falling now here, now there, sometimes on unwilling ears, have 
been largely instrumental in causing the erection of this edifice. 
The hearts of parents, teachers and scholars overflow with gratitude 
towards you for your labors in their behalf. 

Parents and friends, from my position near by, I have noticed 
the walls of this structure steadily rising, and daily growing more 
beautiful and symmetrical under the eye of our efficient Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings, and the labors of the skilful contrac- 
tors and their energetic workmen, until it stands to-day a finished 
edifice to gladden our eyes. 

The old Lyman has waited long and patiently for a building in 
which to collect her scattered colonies. How often would she in the 
past have gathered her children together even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, but the City Fathers would not; the 
fulness of time had not come. This school feels a sort of maternal 
interest in all children of East Boston, for she is the mother of the 
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Chapman and Adams, and grandmother of the Prescott. Having 
seen her former offspring comfortably housed and provided for, she 
now rejoices in the completion of a building equal if not superior 
to theirs in all its appurtenances for the accommodation of her 
more recent children. To be sure, it does not stand on high ground, 
exposed to the genial air and sunlight; it is not so far away from 
noisy streets, smoky work-shops and unpleasant surroundings, as 
we could wish; but in certain districts these advantages cannot be 
secured. The building, however, is central, and in a comparatively 
quiet location ; it fronts the noonday sun, and from its upper stories. 
overlooks the sea. This latter fact we, in this section of the city, 
know how to prize. In the sultry summer days the ocean breeze, 
sweeping through our school-rooms, gives wonderful refreshment. 
to weary pupils and teachers. If our sister schools on the conti- 
nent sometimes get new ideas upon education before they reach 
this distant Island Ward, we always manage over here to get the 
east winds first. 

As I look around upon the commodious rooms of this magnifi- 
cent edifice, my thoughts run back by contrast to my first experi-- 
‘ence as a teacher in East Boston. The original Lyman school- 
house was destroyed by fire in January, 1846. In March of that 
year my services in this school commenced in the Maverick church 
vestry, — a low, damp, dismal place, lighted only on the north-west- 
erly side by a few windows into which the direct sunlight rarely, if 
ever, entered. Into this room were crowded for six hours a day, 
for nine months, more than two hundred boys, seated on settees 
almost as closely as an audience in a lecture-room, holding their 
books and slates in theirlaps. Teachers well know what small laps 
boys have; they hold but little, nor hold that little long. We had 
one second-hand black-board,—no, third-handed it must have 
been, — whose indentations and cracks seemed to constitute its prin- 
cipal part. This was our only educational machine ; when in active 
service it stood upon its narrow side, propped up by a chair. The 
board was raised or depressed as occasion required to meet the 
angle of vision of the pupils. ‘The church proprietors, feeling 2 
deep interest in the cause of education, were induced, after some 
solicitation, to grant us for recitation purposes the use of the entry 
— stairways included. The day we took possession of this coveted 
enlargement of our domain was a proud one for the boys. So eager 
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were they for promotion, so desirous to obtain the upper stairs for 
seats, that I verily feared for awhile they might overleap them and 
invade the sanctuary itseif. These youthful aspirations, however, 
were put to good use, for we numbered the stairs from the floor 
upward, thus making a visible educational grade, up which the 
scholars toiled patiently day after day to secure a higher position. 
The ambition of some of the boys was so great that they wanted 
to continue the line of promotion from the top stair to the rear 
pews, and from thence to the front pews in the church. Had this 
‘been allowed, they would have had an eye, no doubt, on the pulpit. 
Some of them, I am happy to say, have had an eye on it since, and 
a voice in it, too ; — the result in part, perhaps, of their early educa- 
tion in a church basement and entry. I look back upon the hard 
experiences of those days with feelings akin to one who had es” 
-eaped the horrors of the ‘‘ Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

We rejoice, then, that the Lyman, having passed through many 
early trials and subsequent lack of accommodations, renews, as it 
were, to-day its youth under happy auspices. This beautiful edifice, 
however, should be only the garb of an external regeneration. We 
are well aware that the internal renewal must come from the fresh 
and new-born instructions of wide-awake teachers, and the recon- 
secration of pupils to industry and duty, and the earnest co-opera- 
‘tion of parents and committees. Let us all, here and now, pledge 
ourselves anew to the great cause for which this structure was 
reared. 

Said a distinguished New York clergyman, some years since, in 

_ reference to the white churches and brick school-houses that dot the 
hills and valleys of this section of our country, “‘ They are the white 
and red roses of New England.” Could we divest ourselves of the un- 
pleasant historical associations connected with this phrase, it would 
have a tenfold power and beauty. Between these twin New-England 
roses there never has been, and notwithstanding the portents of the 
times, I trust there never will be, any serious antagonism ; side by 
side our fathers planted them; side by side have they grown up to- 
gether, scattering their fragrant blessings all over the Northern 
and Western sections of our country. Let us all, friends, use our 
utmost endeavors to plant these New-England roses not only 
throughout our own beloved land, but, if possible, in other lands, 
till their fragrance shall fill the world. 
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A word or two of suggestion, even on a day of congratulation 
like this, may not be inappropriate. For many years the convic- 
tion has been forcing itself into my mind that the community at 
large is depending too much for the education of its children upon 
fine school-houses, experienced teachers and improved educa- 
tional apparatus. These are highly important, we all know; but 
sound home instruction and judicious parental discipline is the 
great need of our times. Our schools can do much, very much for 
the rising generation, but they cannot do everything. In endeay- 
oring to avoid the faults and prejudices of our Puritan Fathers, let 
us not ignore their virtues. The result of my experience and observa- 
tion is that the youth of our cities, and perhaps also of our coun- 
try towns, have too great a tendency at present to rely upon exter- 
nals for their mental development and growth, and not enough upon 
the internal forces of their nature ; they expect to be taught rather 
than to learn; to receive rather than to obtain ; to be worked upon 
rather than to work themselves. This growing inclination, if not 
checked, will make the minds of our youth mere storehouses when 
they ought to be workshops. 

‘¢The mind grows only by its own action,” said Daniel Webster, 
—a truth that should ever be kept prominent in the thoughts of the 
educator, be hea parent or a professional teacher. To educate 
really and truly is a slow process; as slow now as it ever was. In 
this fast age we are apt to think that we can build a railroad be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge, between the undeveloped faculties 
of the child and the mature powers of the man; in short, that we 
can apply steam to education. ‘‘Festina lente,” — hasten slowly,— 
said the Latin sages. In matters pertaining to mind and character 
we should do well to heed the wisdom of this maxim. 

These keys, Mr. Chairman, that you have handed me will unlock 
the outer doors of this building, also the basement and the boiler- 
room, unlock all the class and closet-rooms of the next two upper 
stories, unlock this spacious hall and the rooms adjoining, likewise 
the exit door in the roof, through which, ascending, we can obtain 
a commanding position, that shall embrace in its sweep churches 
and school-houses, monuments, rivers, and harbors, aud the illimit- 
able ocean, stretching far away beyond the reach of human eye. 
My long-tried and faithful assistants are to take charge of these 
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keys with me, and see that their respective rooms are well cared 
for, and protected from all unnecessary wear and tear. But a much 
harder task is before us. Each pupil is a structure — mightier and 
more important than this — whose interests we must guard and 
whose nature develop. Each pupil, like this building, has his 
foundation story, his basilar nature, where lie the appetites, the 
passions, the motive power of the wonderful machines; higher up 
come the intellectual, moral and spiritual natures; each of these 
_ has its rooms, its apartments, its inner chambers; where shall we 
obtain the keys to unlock them, and put each child in possession 
of himself? How can we conduct him from the lower rooms of this 
temple of the living God up through all the gradations of his 
being to the sublime outlook of his destined freedom, where, with 
his passions subordinate, his mind trained, his moral nature edu- 
cated, his spiritual being developed, he shall stand erect in the 
glorious image that was stamped upon him at creation, looking 
abroad intelligently over all his past and present surroundings, and 
forward trustingly to the illimitable and unknown future? Whois fully 
equal to these responsibilities ? Noone. The best that we, the teachers 
of this school, can dois to instil such principles into the minds, hearts 
and souls of those under our charge, that they shall start right on 
their never-ending upward course. It is the function of the teacher 
to give his pupils direction rather than momentum. Giving them 
this, he must calmly wait till the issues of eternity set their seal of 
approval or disapproval upon his work. 


The Dedicatory Hymn, written for the occasion by 
Mr. H. H. Lincoln, was then sung by the school: —- 


This structure, strong and great, 
This day we dedicate 

To learning free ; 
Let prayer to God ascend, 
Let thought its influence lend, 
And youthful voices blend 

In harmony. 


May mind grow richly here, 
And hearts be trained to fear 
All forms of sin> 
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Teachers and taught be blest, 

Parents with love impressed, 

And truth for aye expressed 
These walls within. 


Our country stands secure 
While knowledge rich and pure 
Such fountains give. 
Then plant them through the land, 
From East to Western strand, 
From lake to tropic sand; 
Our fame shall live. 


Mr. Philbrick read the following letter from Gen. 
John Haton, Jr., United-States Commissioner of 
Education: — 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BuREAU oF EDUCATION, 


Washington, D.C., October 15, 1870. 
Hon. Joun D. PHILBRICK, . 
Supt. of Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: — Your favor of the 11th and the enclosed invitation 
of the committee to the dedication of the new Lyman School-house 
have been received. I am greatly obliged to you and to Mr. 
Washburn, and the other members of the committee, but shall be 
unable to attend. | 

It is gratifying to know that Boston shows such signs of educa- 
tional vigor and growth. Her traditions so inspire her; so the 
country and the world expect of her. 

Too often it is felt, in matters of education, that what is done 
once is done for all time; whereas, it must be repeated for every 
generation, and adapted to every individual. The man, or the 
generation, too often, also, takes for the progress of the race or 
of the principle the advance that man or that generation has ob- 
served. Educators should not be so deceived. Educated commu- 
nities should so order the repetition of instruction for themselves, 
that the means and the motive shall always be present to find out, 
accept, and practice every improvement, rejecting nothing of what 
has been attained, and is essential to mankind. 
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The processes of. educational growth, in every community and 
nation, should be so wise and complete in purpose, organization, 
instrumentalities, programmes of study, methods of instruction 
and discipline, in houses, apparatus, and surroundings, in the 
character of the teachers, and the sentiments of the public, and the 
interest of pupils, officers, parents, and citizens, that not a child 
shall fail of the opportunity and motive to bring him to seek for 
himself a healthy growth in body, mind, and morals, — an assimi- 
lation, in some degree, to a higher intelligence and morality. 

Such communities must do this for self-preservation ; they owe 
it as an example to others less favored. The highest divine com- 
mand, and the lowest material motives unite to enforce it. 

If Boston cannot push forward her education, showing the rea- 
sons at every step for the connection of every social and material 
and civil interest, justifying expense, securing wise and economi- 
cal administration; if Boston cannot do what is right, simply 
because it is right, what is fit because it is fit; if Boston cannot 
shape and poise a system of municipal education, putting merit in 
its order, — from the child that enters to the child that graduates, 
from the simplest methods and studies to the most complex and 
erudite, from the simplest manual effort to the highest moral and 
intellectual effort of the superintendent — after two and a half cen- 
turies of school labors; what must we expect of communities that 
have not yet tried their hands at the organization of free schools? 

The ties of nationality bind Boston up in the same bundle with 
many other cities. They not only look to her and each other for 
examples; they constitute parts of a great commercial, social and 
civil system, with a compass and intensity of sympathy never else- 
where known. ‘These relations impose on her their requirements. 
Some are direct and manifest. She is interested that the educa- 
tional sentiment, argument, and practice she finds beneficial, 
should be enjoyed, appropriately modified, throughout the land. 
All honor for what she has thus accomplished. 

But already new communities have so crowned themselves with 
educational glory that their citizens, visiting Boston, begin to 
observe points where her system has not all of the excellences of 
theirs. It strikes intelligent educators strangely, for instance, 
that Boston should require her Superintendent of Schools todo the 
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clerical work in his office, and reduce so much his efficiency ; or 
* that Boston should hesitate to publish abundantly for all her citi- 
zens her official school-reports. 

May this moment of enthusiasm, so full of congratulations, also 
suggest some needed attainments. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EATON, 
Commissioner. 

Col. Lyman made an eloquent and very sensible 
speech, which was not reported. 

Hix-Gov. Washburn spoke of his observations on 
the subject of education during his visit abroad, 
during which he had seen nothing that had weakened 
his affection for his native land. In Italy, where the 
common-school system was introduced only four years 
ago, there was now a free public school to every 
town, and some sixty Normal schools, in the country. 
Greece had a Normal school upon which a million of 
dollars had been expended. 

The Rev. W. R. Alger said: that the building 
was a silent witness of the interest that the city took 
in the cause of education. All privileges bring their 
obligations. ‘They must see to the discharge of the obli- 
gations attending the erection of the school. They 
‘should study to enjoy all the qualities God had given 
them. | 

Speeches were also made by Hon. David H. Mason, 
of the Board of Education, Gen J. H. Barnes, who re- 
ferred to his early school-boy days; paying a merited 
compliment to the master, Mr. Lincoln, and Albert 
Bowker, who made many humorous allusions to the 
duties of a school-master. ‘The services closed with 
the singing of the Doxology. 
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BASEMENT. 


P.R. Play Room. 
B. F. Heating Apparatus. 
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FIRST AND SECOND STORIES. 
8S.  School-room. 
W. Wardrobe. 
T.C. Teachers’ Room. 
C. R. Committee Room. 
M.R. Master’s Room. 
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THIRD STORY. 


F. Hall. 

P. Platform. 

8. School-room. 
W. Wardrobe. 


T. C. Teachers’ Room. 


SHERWIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE. © 


DESCRIPTION. 


This school-house, built in 1869-70, is located upon a 
lot between Windsor and Sterling streets, in Ward 14, 
with a frontage upon each street of one hundred and 
seventy-eight feet, and a depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet. Externally, the building is quite plain and 
simple in treatment, built of brick, with granite trim- 
mings. The walls are relieved by slightly projecting 
wings upon fronts and sides, each of which finishes 
in a gable roof. The building is three stories in 
height, and contains sixteen school-rooms, each 
twenty-eight by thirty-two feet, and an exhibition 
hall in the third story, fifty by eighty-two and a half 
feet. The basement is ten feet high, the first and 
second stories thirteen feet each, and the third story 
seventeen feet. The body of the house, including 
the projections, is ninety-three by one hundred and 
eleven feet. The main hall runs longitudinally 
through the building, from front to front, twenty-four 
feet in width, and communicates with a broad staircase 
at each end. The basement is devoted to fuel-rooms- 
and play-rooms. An experiment is being made in 
this school-house with earth closets, the system so ex- 
tensively and successfully used in England; if  satis- 
factory, it is likely to be adopted in all school-houses 
in which good drainage is impossible. The exhibi- 
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tion hall, which is one of the largest in the city, is an 
elegant, imposing. room, symmetrical, well lighted 
and ventilated. In all particulars, this school-house 
is a well-built, commodious and creditable building 
throughout. The architects were Emerson & Fehmer; 
the mason, Wm. Sayward; the carpenters, Chamber- 
lain & Marston. The furniture was furnished by 
Joseph L. Ross and John C. Hubbard. Cost of land, 
$22,428; building, $103,906.53; furniture, $6,999. 57. 
Total $133, 304.10. 


DEDICATION. 


The Sherwin Grammar School-house, on Windsor 
street, was dedicated, on the 24th of February, 1871. 

The exercises were held in the large hall, and 
took place in the presence of a gathering of friends 
of the school, completely filling the apartment. 
The platform at one end of the hall was occupied by 
the gentlemen taking part in the exercises, members 
of the City Council and School Committee, and invited 
guests; and that at the opposite end was filled by 
about two hundred boys and girls, selected from the 
_ schools of the city to furnish vocal music for the-oc- 
casion, under the direction of Professor J. B. Sharland. 
The platforms, the desk, the piano-forte and the re- 
porters’ table were graced by handsome bouquets and 
" growing plants. 

The ceremonies of agen were commenced 
with the reading of selections of Scripture by the 
Rey. R. C. Waterston, D.-D., of this city, followed by 
the chant, “Father of Mercies,” by the children. 
Prayer was then offered by Rey. A. J. Patterson, of 
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the Universalist Church, after which the children 
sang “O Vales with Sunlight Smiling.” The formal- 
ities of delivering the keys consisted of the delivery of 
the keys by Mr. Sayward, of the Building Committee, 
acting in the place of Alderman Jenkins, chairman, to 
the Mayor, accompanying them with a few words of 
congratulation upon the completion of the edifice. 

Mayor Gaston said he accepted with much satisfac- 
tion the keys of the beautiful edifice as another of 
_ the contributions of the city to the cause of educa- 
tion. It had always been liberal and generous in the 
cause of popular education. He took especial pleas- 
ure in committing the keys into the hands of the 
Chairman of the District Committee, for he had con- 
fidence they would cause it to subserve its true inter- 
ests. He was confident that here learning’, the hand- 
maid of religion, would dispense her blessings alike 
to the rich and the poor; here they would travel side 
by side in the paths of knowledge. There could be 
no more sacred trust than the one implied in the 
delivery of the keys. He trusted the place would 
always be surrounded with the influences of true 
learning. He then delivered the keys to Dr. Ira 
Allen, Chairman of the District Committee. 

Dr. Allen said, after expressing his thanks to the 
City Government for the liberal appropriation for 
the completion and construction of the magnificent 
building, that he knew of no section of the city 
which would promise so great a return for the appro- 
priation. In the year 1860 the valuation of the 
property between Shawmut avenue and ‘Tremont 
‘street, bounded on the north by Hammond Park and 
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south by Ruggles street, was $386,600. May 1, 1870, 
the valuation of the same was $1,257,300; since the 
Ist of May last one hundred and twenty-nine brick 
houses have been built and are in process of erection, 
valued at $516,000, making the present value $1,773,- 
300. The whole of this amount was on an area of 
about 1,500 feet square, in the centre of which this 
building now-stood. This rapid growth in value and 
increase of population warranted the assertion that 
this building would soon be filled. He said that 
+ twenty-two years ago the whole city of Roxbury, 
except that portion set off as West Roxbury, was 
comprised in one district for'boys and one for girls. 
The only,Grammar school buildings then in use were 
the Washington and Dudley Schools. Since that time 
the Dearborn School had been erected in 1852, the 
Comins in 1854, the Lewis in 1868. All of this prog- 
ress had been made almost under the eye of the 
Mayor, who most of the time held the highest gifts in 
the choice of its people, and he concluded by asking 
his aid for the erection of a suitable edifice for the 
Washington and Dudley schools, which were the 
_ parent Grammar schools of the Southern District of 
Boston. He then delivered the keys to the Master, 
S. C. Stone, Esq., with the assurance that with his 
long experience as a successful teacher no child who- 
entered the house for educational purposes would 
have. reason to go away dissatisfied, or that any 
parent could have any cause to complain. 

Mr. Stone replied that he would accept the trust. 
Tle hoped that, under the skilful direction of the 
committee, the Sherwin School would become worthy 
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of its name. To the parents and friends of the 
pupils he then spoke a few words. Their mutual re- 
lations should draw them together, and they should 
be agreed, for the welfare of the children was the one 
thing dearer to them both than all the rest of the 
world beside. He hoped that at least no child 
would be the worse for coming to his school, and 
closed by saying, “but deeds, not words, is what you 
ask of me.’ 

Other addresses, interspersed with music, were made 
by Rev. B. C. Waterston, John D. Philbrick, Super- 
intendent of Schools; Joseph White, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education; Hon. George H. Monroe, 
Chairman of the Lewis District; E. B. Hale, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Cambridge; General Thomas 
F. Sherwin; George R. Marble, H. H. Lincoln, W. L. 
P. Boardman, and George B. Hyde, masters of the 
Chapman, Lyman, Lewis and Hverett schools, respec- 
tively; and John Kneeland, of the School Committee. 
The addresses were all appropriate to the occasion, 
and most of the speakers referred in fitting and in 
eulogistic terms to the late Thomas Sherwin, for 
many years head master of the English High School, 
in whose honor the School has been named. 

To Dr. Ira Allen, Chairma ofthe Committee of the 
Sherwin District, great credit is due for his efficient 
and devoted labors in connection with the establish- 
‘ment and organization of this school, and the erection 
of the noble:building which it occupies. The exer- 
cises were concluded by the singing of the Doxology 
and the benediction pronounced by the Rev. S. F. 
Upham. 
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CAPEN PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


This Primary School-house is located on the 
corner of Sixth and I streets, in South Boston. It is 
a six-room school-house, three stories high, the third 
story being in the roof and lighted by dormer 
windows. The plan of each floor gives two _ school- 
rooms twenty-eight feet square, one for boys, the 
other for girls, and two clothes rooms, seven feet by 
twenty-eight feet, and two separate staircases. This — 
house, it may be remarked, is the first of the Primary 
School-houses of this size in which two separate stair- 
cases have been provided. In the basement are two 
large play-rooms for boys and girls, to be used in 
stormy weather; also the steam-heating apparatus. 
The plan of the architects provided for two ventilat- 
ing ducts from each room, opening in the ordinary 
manner into the central ventilator on the roof. ‘The 
Committee on Public Buildings, however, considered 
this provision unnecessary, and the house was built 
with only one duct from each room, as usual. The 
exterior of the house is built of brick, with window 
caps and sills of granite, and is perhaps the plainest 
which the city has built for many years. 

The architects were Cummings & Sears. Con- 
tractors for the masonry, Weston & Shepard; for 
the carpentry, W. & J. Rawson; for the furniture, 
Joseph L. Ross. Cost of land, $6,145.31; building, 
$34,716.35; furniture, $2,075.40. Total, $42,937.06. 
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HIGH SCHOOL-HOUSE, DORCHESTER, 


DESCRIPTION. 


This beautiful structure -had been commenced 
and was well advanced in its construction when 
Dorchester became a part of the city, January, 1870, 
after which time the finishing and furnishing were 
carried out under the direction of the Committee on 
Public Buildings. The site of the building is at the 
corner of Dorchester avenue and Centre street. 
The structure is two stories high, exclusive of base- 
ment and attic. ‘The walls of the superstructure are 
of brick, faced externally with pressed bricks.” The 
trimmings of the doors and windows, and also the 
angle quoins, are of Nova Scotia freestone. The 
basement is, externally, about five feet high above 


_the ground, and is of granite. ‘The walls are fin- 


ished with a handsome cornice, composed partly of 
stone, and partly of wood and bricks, with copper 
gutters. Above the main cornice isa high Mansard 
roof, which is surmounted by an ornamental ventilat- 
ing turret, about thirty feet high. The main building 
is eighty feet by forty-three feet. Projecting from 
the middle of each of the two longer sides is a wing, 
sixteen feet by thirty-four feet, and in front of each 
wing is a brick and stone porch, or vestibule, about 
seven feet by twelve feet. The wings are occupied by 
the staircases and cloak-rooms. In the basement 
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is a chemical lecture-room and laboratory, a room for 
the steam-heating apparatus, coal-room, and a room 
on each side of the building for dry-earth closets. On 


the first floor is a large class-room, a lecture room ~- 


and library. In the second story are three class-rooms. 
The whole of the attic story of the main building is 
devoted to an assembly hall. ‘The basement is 
finished ten feet high; the first and second stories 
each fourteen feet high, and the assembly hall sixteen 
feet high. The interior is finished throughout with 
ash. ‘he furniture isof oak. All of the modern im- 
provements have been supplied, and the whole interior 
is as convenient and pleasing ‘as any structure of the 
kind in the Commonwealth. The building will accom- 
modate about two hundred pupils. The final work- 
ing plans were prepared by Geo. Ropes, architect; 
Wm. Sayward was the contractor for the mason 
work, and Edward McKechnie for the carpenter 
work. Cost of the land and building, $92,580.51. 


DEDICATION. 

Although the school took possession of the build- 
ing at the beginning of theschool year, in September, 
1870, the formal dedication was postponed until the 
thirty-first of the following December, as a compliment 
to the chairman of the committee of the school, Wm. T. 
» Adams, Esq., who had been travelling in Europe, and 
who returned just in time to attend the ceremonies 
of the occasion before the close of the municipal 
year. . 

A large number of citizens of Ward Sixteen, past 
graduates of the school, and others interested, 
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including many ladies, were present in the 
spacious upper hall at the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the services, half-past nine o’clock. 
On the platform were many gentlemen prominently 
known in educational circles, including the two past 
masters of the school, Messrs. William J. Rolfe and 
Jonathan Kimball. The City Government and 
School Committee were also“represented. The pupils 
of the school occupied the central seats, and the 
exercises were commenced by them in singing the 
hymn, “ When driver by oppressor’s rod,” the music 
being under the direction of Mr. Julius Hichberg. 
Selections of the Scripture were read by Rey. James 
H. Means; after which the keys of the building were 
formally delivered to His Honor Mayor Shurtleff by 
Alderman Jenkins, Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee. : 


~ 


REMARKS OF ALDERMAN JENKINS. 


Mr. Mayor: — As Chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings, it is my duty as well as pleasure to surrender to you the keys 
of this structure, it having been commenced by the town of Dor- 
chester and completed by the city of Boston. I have no doubt, 
sir, they had counted the cost and would have finished the edifice, 
but preferred to be united with Boston, and I may say the desire 
for the union was mutual. 

But, sir, it does not become me to occupy one moment of your 
time on this the last day of the year and of your present admin- 
istration as Mayor of our city. 

And now, Mr. Mayor, you will allow me to thank you, in behalf 
of the Committee and Superintendent on Public Buildings, for the 
cordial support and interest you have ever manifested in the erec- 
tion and completion of all public buildings, and especially in those 
that were to be devoted to educational purposes. 
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In accepting the keys, His Honor the Mayor re- 
sponded as follows: — 


REPLY OF MAYOR SHURTLEFF. 


Mr. Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings : —I receive 
from you the keys of this new building, with the satisfaction of 
knowing that the duty which has been entrusted to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings has heen most carefully and thoroughly 
attended to, and that the edifice which to-day is to be dedi- 
cated to the best of all purposes — the instruction of youth in sound 
elementary learning — has been most skilfully planned and built. 
In my judgment, founded on a very thorough examination of the 
premises, this new school-house erected for the Dorchester High 
School — and I understand that the local designation will be con- 
tinued in pleasant memory of past associations —is perfect in all 
its parts and appointments, and contains in an unusual degree all 
the conveniences whicli a school of the highest standing should have. 
In behalf of the city authorities of Boston I thank you for the 
excellent manner in which you have carried out the wishes of the 
School Committee and the liberal views and endeavors ‘of the goy- 
ernment. LIassure you that this building, the first erected in the Six- 
teenth Ward since the happy annexation of Boston and Dorchester, 
is satisfactory, and the accomplishment of the undertaking will serve 
as a memorial of the first year of the union of the two ancient 
municipalities. 


Mr. Chairman of the Committee on the Dorchester High School : — 
It now becomes my pleasant duty to place in your hands the keys 
of this new school-house, hereby transferring to your care this 
commodious building, constructed for the school under the imme- 
diate superintendence of you and your associates of the committee. 
In so doing there will be no necessity of urging you to watchful- 
ness, nor of reciting to you the duties of good committee men, for 
you have been the long-tried and faithful servants of your old 
townsmen, and have proved yourselves, in your present relations 
to the city, fully competent to the charge entrusted to you. 

Two hundred and forty years ago it was ordained by the Colonial 
Legislature, that Trimountaine should be called Boston, and Mat- 
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tapan Dorchester ; and a year ago the General Court of the Common- 
wealth, with the consent of the legal voters of the two municipal- 
ities, joined their fortunes together under one charter. I trust 
this union will prove for the good of both. Surely the people of 
the Sixteenth Ward must be willing to acknowledge that, in all 
that appertains to the education of their children, they have lost 
nothing, and have gained something. I well remember, sir, that 
the first official duty I had to perform after the vote of annexation 
was declared, was to be present at the dedication of a grammar- 
school building in that part of the old town of Dorchester that 
bore the ancient name of Mattapan. I have said official duty ; 
perhaps I should have said semi-official, for I came then, before 
annexation was fully accomplished, as a spy, to see the lay of the 
land, and discover, as far as I could, what Boston was to gain by 
the union. I always have had an. interest in schools, and I very 
much desired to see what Dorchester proposed to give Boston in 
this way ; and I assure you I was much pleased with the result ob- 
tained at the Tileston School-house, and returned home fully 
satisfied with the result of my visit. It has been among my chief 
felicities that I was called upon to perform the magisterial duties 
of the city at a time when Boston territory and population was to 
be so largely increased by the annexation of Roxbury and Dor- 
chester. I felt happy that, if annexation must take place, I could 
help smooth the way for a pleasant union, and quietly bring the 
parts together without any apparent friction, especially in matters 
that related to the schools. I knew that different plans and sys- 
tems prevailed in the various sections of the new acquisition; and 
I also knew how hard it would be to change these, {ad bring all 
things under one and the same unity of design and practice. No 
sudden nor disorganizing changes could, or should, be made; a 
little watching and a little contrivance, with a little coaxing, I 
knew would work wonders. And so they have; for such has been 
the plan pursued; and I have very little doubt but that the time 
will soon arrive when all the schools will be under the same good 
and efficient system, and also that all will flourish and increase in 
usefulness and in a well-merited popularity. Receive, sir, the keys 
of the Dorchester High School-house, and with them my best 
wishes for your future prosperity. Guard well these new portals 
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of learning. Allow nothing to cross their thresholds hurtful, or 
that can in any way injure the good influences that will exist 
within this new sanctuary of learning. Let the school increase 
in its usefulness, with the new facilities it has in its new house; 
and may the smiles of a benignant Providence ever beam upon all 
connected with the institution of learning, which will have an 
agreeable, comfortable, and commodious home here within the halls 
this day dedicated to the cause of youthful education. 


REMARKS OF WM. T. ADAMS. 


Mr. Adams, Chairman of the High School Committee, in receiv- 
ing the keys, accepted them as the emblem of the trust which had 
now passed from His Honor as the head of the City Government 
to those having more immediately the charge and supervision of 
the school. He then reverted to the circumstances which had led 
to his own absence from the country during the past season. 
Though separated by distance and occupied by the scenes of 
European travel, he had not forgotten his responsibility in regard 
to the proper completion and dedication of the school, and had 
taken opportunity while in Warsaw to send his contribution (a dedi- 
catory hymn, which was printed on the programme). With this he 
had expected his share in the ceremonies of the occasion would end. 

But his associates on the committee had thought best to post- 
pone until his return the occasion which had now been entered 
upon. He expressed his satisfaction that it had not been post- 
poned beyond the term at which his Honor the present Mayor 
yet remained in office. The delay had required him to ask the 
pupils to devote one of their vacation days to assist in the ceremo- 
nies, and he desired to thank them and the Superintendent of Mu- 
sic for being present. It had once been asked of him if he could 
not write a school dedication hymn without an allusion to the Pil- 
crim Fathers. He candidly admitted that he could not, and in 
this connection he pronounced an eulogium upon the early settlers 
of the country for their care and forethought in respect to public 
schools. He closed by expressing the entire satisfaction of the 
committee in the manner in which the Building Committee and the 
contractors had carried though the work of construction. He then, 


in a few appropriate words passed the keys to the master of the 
High School. 


\ 
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RESPONSE OF ELBRIDGE SMITH. 


Mr. Elbridge Smith, principal of the School, accepted officially 
the keys thus tendered, and followed in an interesting and able 
address upon the improvements in the system of High School in- 
struction introduced within recent years. Schools of the grade 
of this High School, he said, were not yet thirty years old in this © 
country. He contrasted them with the English schools of the 
higher grade, and drew a favorable comparison for our own. He 
said the latter were purely of an American type, and were the nat- 
ural and necessary corollary of American institutions. In the 
course of his remarks he referred to the fact that Dorchester 
claimed, without dispute so far as he knew, to have established 
the first free public school in the world. 


At the close of these remarks, prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Barrows, in the absence of Rey. Nathan- 
jel Hall, whose name appeared on the programme, 
but who was detained by illness. The remaining 
exercises consisted of the singing of hymns, written 
for the occasion, and addresses by Rev. James H. 
Means, the former principals, Messrs. Rolfe and Kim- 
ball, John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and others, closing with a benediction. 


DEDICATORY HYMN. 
WRITTEN FOR THE OCCASION BY WM. T. ADAMS. 


Hail, happy land, where Wisdom’s rule, 

Inspired in church, and nursed in school, 
Thy children all obey! 

No despot’s will thy might controls, 

Or greed of power the war-cloud rolls 
Upon thy peaceful way. 


Hail, happy land, whose children trained 
In Learning’s halls, the art have gained, 
Themselves unbound, to rule; 
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Let other lands of titled host, 
Of lofty fane and palace boast: 
Thy glory is the school. 


Hail, happy land, we give to thee 
Another fane to keep thee free, 

In Wisdom’s hallowed name. | 
Within its walls may Learning speed, 
And sow in faith for thee the seed 

Of a more glorious fame! 


Hail, happy land! while others feel 

The battle shock and crash of steel, 
May God give peace to thee! 

And smile upon the work we’ve done — 

The glorious work our sires begun — 
To keep thee ever free! 


WARSAW, Russtra, Sept. 3, 1870. 


DEDICATORY ODE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OCCASION. 


No more the groves of Academe 
By Wisdom’s streams are fed; 

The City of the Violet Crown 
Long mourns her goddess fled. 


But here to-day a fane we raise 
Along whose sacred way 

Her youthful vot’ries glad shall come, 
As in the ancient day. 


Not bearing, as to Athena’s shrine, 
Rich gems and broidered veil, 
While by the torches’ ruddy glare 
The midnight stars grew pale. 


Within these walls no altars rise, 
All decked with gems of price; 

We bring nor gold nor sculptures rare, 
Nor costly sacrifice. 


But better far than gems and gold, 
Better than sacred wine, 

May incense rise to Thee, O God, 
From each young heart’s pure shrine. 
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GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This splendid structure, the erection of which was 
commenced in the spring of 1869, on the site espe- 
cially purchased for it, fronting on both Newton and 
Pembroke streets, between Tremont street and Shaw- 
mut avenue, from plans and specifications drawn by 
George Ropes, architect, was finally completed in 
October, 1870, and is believed to be the largest, most 
substantial and costly school edifice in the United 
States. 

The work was pushed vigorously during the year 
1869, and the external and partition walls of a large 
part of the building had been built up to their full 
height, when the great gale of September of that 
year swept down a large portion of both walls and 
floors, causing damage to the building to the amount 
of about twenty thousand dollars, which the City 
Council promptly voted to make good at the expense 
of the city. This accident caused a considerable 
delay in the progress of the work; but before the 
‘end of the year damages had been repaired, and the 
whole building roofed in. 

The work of finishing the interior was continued 
through the winter of 1870, and the whole building 
— with the exception of the large hall in the upper 
story — was finished ready for occupancy about the 
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first of October following. ‘The large hall above al- 
luded to is embellished with a choice collection of 
casts, the gifts of various ladies and gentlemen, under 
the auspices of the Social Science Association. ‘These 
works were brought from various countries, and their 
non-arrival caused a delay in the finishing and dedi- 
cation of the building, until the 19th of April, 1871, 
when it was formally dedicated. The building had 
been occupied by the school, however, since the Oc- 
tober preceding. In May, 1870, an addition to the 
site was made by the purchase of land adjoining the 
original purchase. | 
The site on which the building is erected is 

bounded on its south-westerly side by Newton street, 
on its north-westerly side by the Church of the Unity 
estate, on its north-easterly side by Pembroke street, 
and on its south-easterly side by the at present vacant 
lots lying between Newton and Pembroke streets; 
and has a frontage on each of the above-named 
streets of two hundred feet, with a depth between of 
about one hundred and fifty-four feet. ‘The building 
has a street frontage of one hundred and forty-four 
feet, and a depth of one hundred and thirty-one feet. 
~The unoccupied space around the building is graded 
and paved with bricks, at a level of about three feet 
six inches below the sidewalks; the object of which 
was to utilize the space in the basement story, and’ 
have the basement floor above the ground line at the 
base of the building. ‘The larger portion of the site, 
unoccupied by the building, is onthe south-easterly 
side, and includes the additional purchase of twefty- 
feet frontage on the streets above named, and fifteen 
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- feet in width of the original site; the whole extend- 
ing from street to street, and forming a yard forty 
feet wide by one hundred and fifty-four feet long, for 
the Model School department located in the basement 
story. ‘The basement floor is about sixteen inches 
above the yard level, and about two feet below the 
sidewalks of the streets. At the westerly, southerly 
and easterly corners of the lot are steps leading from 
the sidewalks down to the yard; at the northerly 
corner is an inclined plane for a cart-way, leading 
down on the north-westerly side of the building to the 
outer door of the boiler-room, which is in the north- 
erly corner of the basement. ‘The other entrances to 
the basement are in the middle of the south-easterly 
and south-westerly sides, the latter being under the 
steps leading up to the entrance to the first story, on 
the Newton-street side. The outlines of building are 
broken at the corners by projections eight inches 
by thirty-two feet on each side or elevation, and a pro- 
jection fifteen inches by fifty feet in the middle of the 
Newton-street front. The front line of the last-named 
projection is fifteen feet back from the line of the 
street. The front line on Pembroke street is about 
eight feet back from the street line. There are two 
entrances above the basement, one in the centre of 
each street front, and approached by flights of stone 
steps fourteen feet broad, which lead up to a vestibule 
on the Newton-street side, two feet four inches below 
the first floor, and on the Pembroke-street side, about 
five feet below the floor. There are four finished 
stories including the basement, which is twelve feet 
' high; the first and second stories are each fourteen 
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feet high; the large hall in the third story is eighteen 
feet six inches high; the balance of the story is fifteen 
feet high. In order to understand the internal ar- 
rangement from the following description it will be 
well to keep in mind the direction and bearing of the 
external lines and boundaries as before described. A 
corridor twelve feet wide extends across the building 
from the middle of the Newton-street or south-west- 
erly side, to the middle of the Pembroke-street or 
north-easterly side, at the ends of which are the en- 
trances before described, and the staircases leading 
to the upper stories. 

In the middle of the building is a central hall 
twenty-two feet wide by seventy-seven feet long, . 
crossing the corridor at right angles; at each end of 
the hall are two rooms thirty feet long, which, with 
the hall, occupy the entire length of the building. It 
will be observed that the hall and corridor divide the 
building into four equal sections or: quarters, which 
are subdivided as follows: At the left of the entrance » 
on the Newton-street, or south-westerly side, is a 
reception room sixteen feet by twenty-two feet, 
which is furnished in an appropriate manner with 
-black walnut furniture, and the walls adorned with a 
portrait, and a bas-relief profile in marble of the late 
former master, Wm. H. Seavey, and other works of 
art. Beyond the reception room is a passage leading 
from the corridor to the master’s room, which is four- 
teen feet by twenty-seven feet, neatly furnished, and 
the walls lined with bookcases; this room is con- 
nected with the reception room, and with aroom thirty 
feet by forty-five feet, for the advanced class occupy- 
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ing the westerly corner of the building. The inner 
portion of this quarter of the building is occupied by 
a passage leading from the hall to the advanced class 
room and master’s room; a staircase leadifiig down to 
the basement story, a cloak room for the advanced 
class, master’s closets, and the ventiducts for this 
quarter of the building. At the end of the central 
hall, and occupying the middle portion of the north- 
westerly side, are two rooms, each sixteen feet by 
thirty feet, one of which was designed for a library; 
the other is a recitation room. Im the northerly 
corner isa class room thirty feet by forty-five feet; at 
the south-easterly side of the class room is a recitation 
room sixteen feet by thirty-two feet, between the inner 
end of which andthe central hall is a large, brick 
foul-air shaft and chimney, and a passage leading to 
the class room, recitation room, and cloak room in 
this quarter of the building. At the right of the 
entrance on the Pembroke-street side is a dressing 
room fourteen feet by twenty-four feet, for female 
teachers, at the inner end of which, and occupying 
the remainder of the space in this quarter, is a cloak 
room fourteen feet by twenty-five feet. At the left 
of the Pembroke-street entrance is a recitation room 
sixteen feet by twenty-eight feet, in the easterly 
corner a class room forty-four feet by forty-five feet, 
adjoining which, on the southerly side, and at the end 
of the central hall, is another recitation room seven- 
teen feet by thirty feet. The remainder of this 
quarter is occupied by a cloak room sixteen feet by 
twenty-one feet, occupying the space between the side 
of the central hall and inner end of recitation room at 
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the left of entrance, and aspace about seven feet by four- 
teen feet, lying between the class room and hall, and the 
cloak room and recitation room at the end of the hall. 
The ends of this space are occupied by the ventiducts 
for this quarter of the building; through the middle 
is a passage leading from the hall to the class room. 
The southerly quarter of this floor has the same 
amount of accommodations, and is arranged precisely 
like the easterly quarter last described; and further, 
the same arrangement is carried through the three 
stories above the basement in the south-easterly half 
of the building and the westerly quarter of the 
second story; that is to say, a class room, two recita- 
tion rooms and a cloak room in each quarter, as above 
described. The northerly quarter of the second story 
contains a class room thirty feet by forty-five feet, 
with two recitation rooms, a cloak room, teachers’ 
dressing room, etc., as in the northerly quarter of the 
first story. 

The westerly quarter of the third story is devoted 
to an assembly hall, about sixty-two feet wide by 
seventy-four feet six inches long. 

_. In the northerly quarter of the third story is a room 
for drawing, thirty feet by forty-five feet; a cabinet 
for apparatus, sixteen feet by thirty-two feet; a teach- 


ers’ dressing room, cloak room, etc., as in the same. 


quarter in the stories below. In the westerly corner 
of the basement story is the chemical lecture room, 
forty-four feet by forty-five feet; around three sides 
of this room are tables placed about five feet away 
from the walls, and fitted up with all of the requisite 
apparatus and appliances, at which and with which 


rs 
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pupils may perform experiments. On the fourth side 
of the room is the lecturers’ platform and table; in the 
middle of the room are settees for seating the clasgs. 
On the northerly side of and adjoining the lecture 
room is a laboratory, sixteen feet by thirty feet. On 
the easterly side of the lecture room is a cabinet for 
minerals, sixteen feet by thirty feet. Adjoining the 
inner end of the cabinet is a passage and staircase 
leading to the story above. In the northerly corner 
is the boiler room, thirty feet by forty-five feet, in 
which are three boilers, each three feet six inches in 
diameter by sixteen feet long, which supply the steam 
for heating the building. . The room for coals occu- 
pies the space between the outside of the building 
and the line of the street, of the width of the boiler 
room, and out to the curbstone under sidewalk on the 
Pembroke-street side. At the southerly end of the 
boiler-room is a room for the janitors, sixteen feet by 
twenty-four feet. On the easterly side of the boiler- 
room are the water-closets, twenty-two in number, 
for the High and Normal departments, occupying a 
space between the side of the boiler-room and side of 
corridor, about thirty feet wide, and fifty feet long. 
The remainder of the space in the north-westerly half 
of the building is occupied by the central hall, and a 
staircase at the Pembroke-street end of the corridor. 

The whole of the south-easterly half of the base- 
ment is devoted to a Model School, with accommoda- 
tions for about one hundred and fifty primary and the 
same number of grammar school pupils. ‘The entrance, 
cloak rooms, water-closets and all other accommoda- 
tions for this department are separate and distinct 
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from those of the other departments. ‘The accom- 
modations consist of a large class room in each of 
the two corners of the building, each thirty feet by 
forty-five feet; connected with each class room are 
two smaller rooms, each about sixteen feet by twenty- 
five feet. ‘The remainder of the space is devoted to 
cloak rooms, water-closets, hall and passages. 

This completes the description of the internal ar- 
rangement of the building. The number of pupils it 
will accommodate in the High and Normal depart- 
ments is measured by the seating capacity of the 
seven large class-rooms, with one hundred desks each, 
and the three smaller class-rooms, with seventy-five 
desks each, making a total of nine hundred and twen- 
ty-five in the High and Normal departments, which 
with the three hundred in the Model School, makes a 
grand total of one thousand two hundred and twenty 
five pupils as the capacity of the house. The whole 
number of rooms in the building, exclusive of halls, 
passages and corridors, is sixty-six. In several of the 
recitation rooms it is designed to arrange cabinets for 
botanical, ornithological, and other collections illus- 
trating natural history and science, and in the halls 
and corridors for zodlogical specimens. All of the 
arrangements were carefully studied and planned 
with reference to the greatest convenience and com- 
fort of both pupils and teachers. All of the rooms, 
corridors and halls are well lighted and cheerful, and 
in easy communication with one another. The entire 
building has been constructed in a strong and sub- 
stantial manner, upon a secure and well-laid founda- 
tion. The external walls of the basement are twenty- 
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two inches thick, above the basement sixteen inches 
thick, and nearly all of the partitions are brick walls, 
twelve inches thick. 

The floor over the boiler-room is laid on brick 
arches, supported by twelve-inch iron beams. The 
finishing throughout the interior is of pine, painted, 
grained and varnished. ‘The floors are of southern 
pine. ‘The trimmings of the staircases are of black 
walnut. \ 

The large hall in the upper story has received 
the only embellishments of a purely ornamental 
nature, and these are mostly owing to the expressed 
desire and offer on the part of gentlemen, under the 
auspices of the American Social Science Association, 
to contribute and place therein various casts from 
antique sculpture and statuary, provided the city 
would be at the expense of fitting the hall to receive 
the same. ‘The offer having been accepted by the 
proper authorities on the part of the city, the designs 
for finishing the hall were modified to receive the 
casts which were selected and arranged, under the 
direction of C. C. Perkins, Esq. 

The following account of the decoration of the 
Hall is quoted from a publication of the American 
Social Science Association: — 


‘*‘ The plan of decorating one or more rooms in our public school- 
houses with a collection of casts was laid before the Educational 
Committee of the American Social Science Association by one of 
their number, about two years since. It was recommended by him, 
and approved by the committee, as a simple but efficient means of 
introducing an sesthetic element into the educational system of the 
United States. Casts, if selected to express the highest laws of 
form and the purest types of beauty, were thought to promise a 
favorable effect upon the mental and moral training of the young, 
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especially if associated with their studies, that is, their daily 
efforts to improve themselves. 

‘* A special committee was formed to carry the plan into execu- 
tion. ‘They decided to place a carefully chosen number of casts in 
a hall of a new school building in Boston. ‘To this they were led, 
partly by the character of the building itself, and the facilities of 
which they were assured on the part of the school committee and 
the architect, but still more by the character of the school, being 
the Girls’ High and Normal, and therefore comprising just that 
body of teachers and pupils with whom the experiment might be 
most favorably tried. The building is on West Newton street, and 
the hall to contain the casts is that intended for the general gath- 
erings and exhibitions of the pupils. It has been finished at the 
expense of the city, with special reference to the casts. Fora 
series of slabs from the frieze of the Parthenon, an architrave has 
-been constructed, resting on Doric pilasters. Between these pi- 
lasters the walls have been painted of a color suitable as a back- 
ground, and brackets or pedestals of proper form have been pro- 
vided for the busts and statues. 

‘The cost of the casts themselves, their packing, transporta- 
tion, unpacking, and repairing, has been met by the subscriptions 
of a few members of the American Social Science Association, to- 
gether with some persons not members. It has been a quiet 
movement, begun and ended under the competent direction of one 
gentleman* in particular, whose knowledge of the best casts to be 
procured and the best modes of procuring them has been of inesti- 
mable value to the enterprise. j 

‘‘ All is now happily accomplished. The casts are in their 
places, and the work it is hoped they will do has been begun. It 
remains only to present a list of them, with the sources from which 
they have been obtained, and their cost, for the information not 
merely of those who see them, but of those who, though not see- 
ing them, may be inclined to procure others like them, for the 
decoration of schools in different parts of the country. 

‘The collection has not been made for a single school, or for a 
single city, but for every school and every town or village, where 
a similar attempt to extend and beautify our educational orders 
is possible. 


*C. C. Perkins, Esq. 
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RISTO COASTS, 


‘¢], FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. British Museum. 


** This is the chief work of the collection, not only in size but in 
character. From models by Phidias and his pupils. The original 
ran around the outside of the cella or body of the temple, about 
thirty feet above the base of the wall; and, being under the peri- 
style, was at some distance from the light. It is known, however, 
to have been colored and gilded, and therefore much more readily 
seen than might be imagined. The date is about 435 B. c. 

“The frieze, of which the larger part is reproduced, repre- 
sents the great procession on the last day of the national festival 
called Panathenza. Starting from the Cerameicus, the procession 
wound by a long route to the summit of the Acropolis. Nearly 
the whole population of Attica appears to have joined in it, — 
some in chariots, some on horseback, some on foot; maidens bear- 
ing baskets filled with votive offerings; old men with olive 
branches, and in the midst a ship, from whose mast hung the 
peplus, a crocus-colored garment embroidered with mythological 
figures, the tribute of the Athenian maidens, or rather of the whole 
Athenian people, to the Goddess Athena. The ceremony of 
delivering the peplus to the archon and priestess of the temple, 
with the Olympian deities seated on either side, is represented in 
that part of the frieze above the stage in the exhibition hall. 


2. CaryatTip. British Museum. 

*¢ One of six figures supporting the southern portico of the Erech- 
theum on the Acropolis at Athens, and brought thence to England 
by Lord Elgin in 1814. Its erect position and straight falling 
draperies recall the Ionic column it replaced. 


*¢3, Diana. Louvre. 

** Known as Diana of Gabii, because discovered in the ruins of 
that city near Rome, in the year 1792. Also called Atalanta. The 
action is fastening the mantle on the right shoulder. The statue 
probably dates from the fourth century B. c. 


‘4, Venus. Lowvre. 


** Called of Milo (the ancient Melos), where it was found in 
1820. As the drapery at the back is only blocked out, the statue 
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must have stood in a niche or against a wall. The action has been 
variously interpreted. One writer thinks the apple of Paris was 
held in the left hand, while the drapery was sustained by the right ; 
another thinks the left arm and hand supported a shield resting 
on the thigh, while the right hand was free for the inscription of 
fallen heroes. It is probably of the fourth century B. o. 


“5, Potymyra. Louvre. , 
‘Found in Italy, and restored at Rome by a sculptor of that 
city, near the beginning of the present century. The Muse is sup- 
posed to be leaning on a rock of Helicon. 


‘“*6, Puprorrra. Vatican. 

‘Found in the Villa Mattei at Rome. The name was applied 
to it on account of the resemblance to a figure so named upon 
Roman medals. Also called the Tragic Muse. Also supposed to 
be a portrait of the Empress Livia. The right hand is a poor res- 
toration. 


“7, Amazon. Capttoline Museum. 


‘¢ ound in the Villa Mattei. The action is passing the bow over 
the head, as the Amazon arms herself. 


“8. GENIUS OF THE VATICAN. 

‘‘ Found near Rome about a century ago. Thought by some to 
be a Cupid, and a copy of a celebrated work by Praxiteles; by 
others, the Genius of Death, as frequently figured on Roman sar- 
cophagi. 

**9. Psycue. Naples Museum. 

‘‘Found in the amphitheatre at Capua. One critic thinks that 
it represented Psyche with her hands bound behind her back. It 
is probably a repetition of a Greek original. 

| “10. DemosTHENES. Vatican. 

‘¢ Supposed to represent the delivery of a Philippic. Niebuhr 
suggests that it is a copy of the statue erected by the Athenians in 
memory of their great orator. 


: “11. BonE-PLAYER. Berlin Museum. 


‘¢This is thought to have been a portrait, executed near the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
‘The following are busts : — 
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**12. Apotto (Archaic). British Museum. 


“Of an earlier period than any other work in the collection, 
probably the beginning of the fifth century B. c. 


‘¢13., Apotto (Pourtales). British Museum. 


“Formerly in the gallery of Count Pourtales at Paris. It has 
been supposed to represent the god as the leader of the Muses. 


~ 


4 
‘$14. Zeus Troruonivus. Louvre. 


*‘ This is an imitation, if not an actual specimen of the Archaic 
style. Zeus was called Trophonius because worshipped at the 
oracle of that hero in Beeotia. 


15. Jupiter. Vatican. 


‘Found at Otricoli, about forty miles from Rome. The original 
cannot have been sculptured before the first century of our era, as 
it is of marble from quarries not worked until that period. Of all 
known heads of the god, this is considered the most Phidian in 
tone. 


“16. Juno. Villa Ludovisi, Rome. 


*“This head probably formed part of a colossal statue, the work 
of a Greek sculptor, iu the fourth century B. c. 


17. Patuas. Louvre. 
* Styled of Velletri, because the statue to which this belongs 
was found there in 1797. 


‘$18. Baccnus (Young). Capittoline. 


©19. Escutarivus. British Museum. 

‘Found in the Island of Milo in 1828, and supposed.to have 
been executed about 300 B. c. The expression has been remarked 
upon as befitting the great Healer. 

$20. HomER. Capvrtoline. 
‘¢ 21. PERICLES. . Vatican. 


‘¢22. Aucustus (Young). Vatican. 


‘MODE OF PROCURING. 


‘*'The above were ordered as follows: — 
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“Nos. 1, 2, 12, 18, 19, from D. Brucciani, 40 Russell street, 
Covent Garden, London. 

“ Nos. 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 14,17, 22, from Bureau du Moulage, Palais 
du Louvre, Paris. 

‘¢ Nos. 6, 8, 10, 15, 16, 20, 21, from L. Malpieri & G. Candiotti, 
Rome. (To be addressed through United States consul or 
banker. ) 

‘‘ Nos. 4 and 18 were purchased of Paul A. Garey, 6 Province 
House Court, Boston. 


“STATEMENT OF COST. 


Original | Expense 
Subject. Pah tay Cost in of Im- Total Cost. 
=e Gold. | portation. 


farieze of Parthenon. ysiiss ofisthe vs ey te London. $336 62 $449 81 $786 43 


Bs Oaryatid Js: sj ave: Siete «let. so soa% “h) vOndon, 30 00 39 34 69 34 
Sh IDIONA sito de lehebiwte iaiele tedetcrteperts Paris. 24 00 41 50 65 50 
Purchased 


Bs VONUG « 7s a /m a een ain tela ols 0 Wiis Teo at ns \l @ie is usual os mos va 6. 6 #* 6G Ye 


BE PLYINIG ||. hs Wie: whe Veh tak eh ean te dL tne 24 00 41 50 65 50 
6. Pudicitia . ojo esis inasione vers ios ere | dvOMO, 37 60 104 12 141 72 
Te PATOGZON 60) oe ale 8 wits» de. brady Paris. 40 00 53 20 | \ 93 20 
8. Genius of the Vatican. ......-. Ruan 5 60 18 29 23 29 
DL SESCYCHO i's Je 0's “0 ele) ete et ere? Paris. 1 60 2 50 410 
10. Demosthenes... ....+see-e.{| Rome, 82 20 88 22 120 42 
11) Bone-player. << s ss se 0s 0 es | Paris, 8 00 | 15 85 23 85 
AZ CAPOllo iCATCHAIC) wie 6, s\<) ess) «6 6’ sf) LORGOR. 2 50 3 30 5 80 | 
1S POUO CPOUTTAIOS)cniei's! eialiesibede te London. 5 00 6 23 11 23 
14, Zeus) Urophonius.' ss. ose s «ss. aris. 96 1 60 2 56 
15. Jupiter Otricoli. .......... {| Rome, 5 00 15 21 20 21 
16.' Juno’). 2's es eo ew oe wo owe |) 6 ROME. 8 00 27 08 35 08 
24s Pallae (i vew all's Cece tees tous ws hes) wl SE BTS -4 00 7 85 11 85 
18. Bacchus (Young) +++ +++ +++ | in"Boston. | tec fe estes [eres es 
19. Esculapius * Bl edie) shel epetiodaye).e ep asODdOn, 5 00 6 23 11 23 
MO, ELomer ss sol 'e se el ate « «fe «if, cevome, 2 40 10 41 12 81 - 
Zl. Pericles . . 0 ss see wee oe so |, ROME, 2 40 9 66 12 06 
ee AUOTUISHUS (YOUNE) ss «ote le ete we ie Paris. 1 60 7 30 8 90 


RT TE a ee SE PETE Oe AS Es oe AS ee ee eee Se ee 


“«¢ Expense of Importation’ includes premium on original cost, packing, shipping, freight, 
insurance, wharfage, delivery, unpacking, and repairs.” 
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The most ample means have been provided for the 
ventilation of the building; and the working of the 
same since the building has been occupied has been 
satisfactory. 

The heating power is obtained from the steam 
boilers. before alluded to. -All of the rooms are 
heated by hot air radiated from apparatus located in 
the cellar. The halls and corridors are heated by 
direct radiation. 

filectric bells and speaking tubes place the master’s 
room in communication with all of the principal 
rooms. Blackboards are formed on every side of 
the class and recitation rooms. Water is carried to 
each floor at two places in the central hall. And 
everything, bothin the finishing and furnishing of the 
building, which would add toits efficiency and the 
comfort and. convenience of its occupants, has been 
liberally supplied. 

The exterior is simple in its design and _ con- 
struction; symmetry, harmony, and stability having 
been studied rather than novel and striking effects. 
The nature of the accommodations required in the 
internal arrangement rendered it impracticable to 
make any prominent breaks in the outlines of the 
building; but slight projections at the corners and in 
the Bite, with the breaks in the roof lines, relieve 
the mass from any appearance of heaviness. The 
walls of the basement, from the ground line up to the 
first story, are faced with light-colored granite ashler 
work, from the Blue Hill quarries, in the State of 
Maine. The work is dressed with a bevelled channel 
at the joints between the courses, and the upper 
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course at the height of the first floor is capped with 
a heavy moulded belt course. Above the basement 
the walls are faced with pressed bricks. The win- 
dows and entrances are trimmed with light-colored 
free-stone, from Nova Scotia. A belt course of the 
same material at the height of the second story 
extends entirely around the building. The openings 
of the doorways are twelve feet wide by fifteen feet 
high; the sides are finished with rustic block work, 
over which are heavy moulded archivolts and 
cornices, and over the cornices are stone balustrades. 
Over the entrance at each end of the corridor is a 
semi-circular arched window, twelve feet wide and 
twenty-eight feet high, with deep stone jambs. On 
the face of the arch stones the name of the school 
is cut in bold raised letters. The main cornice is of 
wood, with copper gutters; the cornice is ornamented 
with brackets and dentils. The corners and central 
projection on the Newton-street side are finished with 
high Mansard roofs. In the centre of each street 
front is a triple Lutheran window, twenty feet wide. 
On each face of the corner projections is a double 
Lutheran window. The Mansard roofs are crowned 
by ornamental cast-iron snow-guards. The roof of 
the main body is what is termed a hipped roof, pitched 
from each side towards the middle of the building. 
The main roof is truncated about thirty’ feet back 
from the face of the outer walls, above which is a flat 
occupying a space about seventy feet by eighty-four 
feet, and which is surrounded by a wooden balustrade. 
On the middle portion of the flat roof stands an 
octagonal structure, thirty feet in diameter, which, in 
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connection with the roof, is designed to be used asan 
observatory for-astronomical observations. ‘The main 
shaft of the ventilator passes up through the centre 
of the observatory, and terminates above the same in 
an octagonal cupola, thirty-seven feet high from its 
base up to the ball of the vane. The body of the 
cupola is thirteen feet in diameter, and fifteen feet 
high; in each face isan outlet for air, three feet wide 
by eight feet high. The whole is surmounted by a 
fifteen-inch gilded ball and gilded vane. The whole 
height, from the ground line at the base of the build- 
ing to the ball of the vane, is about one hundred and 
fifty feet. 

The work has been faithfully and well done under 
the general direction of the Committee on Public 
Buildings, and the personal supervision of James C. 
Tucker, the efficient Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings. The contract for the masons’ work was 
awarded to Wm. Sayward, the carpenters’ work to 
Morton & Chelsey, the painters’ work to Wm. H. 
Emerson, the plasterers’ work to Lawrence Cleary, the 
roofing to OC. 8. Parker & Sons, the plumbers’ to 
Lockwood & Lumb, the heating to Geo. W. Walker 
& Co., the school furniture to Wm. G. Shattuck, the 
bells to A. Michaut. 

Cost of land, $60,206.41; building, $234,563.36; 
furniture, $15,947.66; total, $310,717.51. 


DEDICATION. 


The building was dedicated on Wednesday, April 
19, 1871, with the usual appropriate exercises. The 
large exhibition hall of the building was most tastefully 
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decorated with flowers and exotics, the windows being 
festooned with evergreen, and each piece of statuary 
standing as it were in a bower of variegated foliage. 
The floral decorations were by Mr. Wm. Doogue. 
Every inch of standing room was occupied by an at- 
tentive audience, comprising some of the most prom- 
nent citizens in the community. ‘i 

The exercises commenced at ten o’clock by the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “ March of the Priests” 
(Athalie) by a picked orchestra, under Julius Hich- 
berg, accompanied on the piano by Mr. Sharland. 
Then the Rev. W. H. Cudworth of East Boston read 
portions of Scripture and offered prayer. 


THE DELIVERY OF THE KEYS. 


Alderman Jenkins, representing the City Govern- 
ment, then rose, and addressed Mayor Gaston, the 
President of the School Committee, as follows: — 


ADDRESS OF ALDERMAN JENKINS. 


Mr. Mayor:— As Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings, it is my simple duty, as well as pleasure, to surrender 
to you the keys of this noble edifice, which has been erected and 
furnished at a cost of $508,000. This is a very large sum to ex- 
pend on one building, I am aware, but it must be remembered 
that this is a very large structure, I am told the largest free 
public school-house in the world. ‘Then why may we not look for 
results commensurate with its cost and size? It surely has been 
erected at the proper time, for education has become a political 
necessity. Your committee desire me to say that they consider 
this a thorough building in every particular, and in their judg- 
ment much credit is due to the architect and builders, as well as 
to our efficient superintendent of public buildings. 
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RESPONSE OF MAYOR GASTON. 


His Honor Mayor Gaston, in receiving the keys, 
spoke as follows: — 


In behalf of the School Committee I accept from the City 
Government, which you to-day represent, this beautiful and 
elegant structure, for the purpose of dedicating it to the great use 
for which it is designed. The contribution of so expensive and 
elegant an edifice to the cause of learning in this city is faithful 
testimony that Boston remains true to her traditions and history, 
and that she still believes that in the cause of popular education 
she can spend her money freely and yet not unwisely. While 
such a spirit shall prevail in your counsels her safety and honor 
will be assured. We accept this beautiful gift with the same 
spirit of satisfaction and pride with which it is offered. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Turning to Rey. Henry Burroughs, D,D., the 
Chairman of the Normal School Committee, His Honor 
said: — . 


I would now with pleasure transfer the keys of this building to 
you, and by this act dedicate it to the great charge which you and 
your associates have been selected to guide. It requires no spirit 
of prophecy to see that under your wise direction there shall 
proceed from this building influences which shall not only elevate 
the city, but the State at large. The trust which is implied in 
the delivery of these keys I now give to you, with the full assur- 
ance that it will be executed with fidelity. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. BURROUGHS. 


Mr. Mayor :—In behalf of the committee on the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, I accept the trust, of which these keys are 
the emblem, with a deep sense of our responsibility to the citi- 
zens who maintain this school and to the parents of the pupils. 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our grateful 
acknowledgments to you, sir, and to the City Council, for the 
munificent liberality that has provided so thoughtfully and gener- 

* ously for the wants of this institution in this magnificent edifice, 


-_ 
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to the Committee on Public Buildings and the superintendent of 
that department, to Mr. Ropes, the architect, and to those kind 
friends who have selected this hall as the depository of these 
classic works of art. 

When we see five hundred young ladies receiving in this school 
the highest education in science and literature, it is hard to 
believe that girls were not admitted to the public schools of 
Boston until 1789 ; that even then they were only permitted during 
the summer to occupy the seats vacated by boys who had gone 
out to work, and that it was not until 1823 that they were 
allowed to attend during the whole year. A high school for girls 
was organized in 1825, but it met with great opposition, and 
continued but a short time, and only twenty years ago: the opin- 
ion was quite prevalent that a grammar-school education was 
enough for the daughters of the citizens of Boston. This semi- 
nary of learning was established in 18052, chiefly through the 
persevering exertions of Dr. LeBaron Russell, and in accordance 
with the recommendations of Mr. Bishop, then superintendent of 
public schools. Its design was to prepare young ladies to become 
teachers, and its hundred pupils were assembled in the second and 
third stories of the old Adams School-house in Mason street 
under the charge of Mr. Loring Lothrop, the first master, and now 
a member of our committee. 

Believing that the most thorough and liberal culture is one of 
the essential qualifications of a good teacher, the founders of the 
Normal School framed a course of study embracing the branches 
of learning usually taught in schools of the highest order. Their 
aim was not so much to fill the storehouse of the memory, as to 
develop and cherish the faculties imparted by the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, to strengthen the reason, and to give readi- 
ness and accuracy in the expression of ideas by words. When 
the second attempt to create a High School failed, in 1853. the 
course was extended from two to three years, and pupils were 
received who did not intend to teach. From that time to the 
present the Girls’ High and Normal School has steadily increased 
in numbers. In 1857 the removal of the Public Library gave it 
the use of the lower floor of the building. In 1861 the rooms of 
the adjacent edifice, vacated by the Natural History Society, were 
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added to the old school-house, and very soon afterward even 
these accommodations were found to be too small. The erection 
of stores in the neighborhood, excluding air and sunshine, the 
noise of the street and noxious gases of the furnaces combined to 
render it imperative to remove to a more quiet place. A lot on 
Berkeley street was selected and approved by the school committee. 
But so many obstacles intervened to prevent the accomplishment 
of the design that the erection of a school-house on that site was 
finally abandoned. We are indebted to the very efficient secre- 
tary of our committee, Mr. Henry C. Hunt, for the selection of 
this high and open lot of ground on which the City Council has 
erected an edifice unequalled in size and convenience, — a monu- 
ment which commemorates not only the wise and far-seeing liber- 
ality of our citizens, but also the recognition of the duty of the 
city to give to girls as good an education as we give to boys. 

While we have endeavored to afford every possible facility for 
the acquisition of mathematical, scientific and literary knowledge, 
we have not forgotten the primary object of this institution. A 
training department was added in 1864, and placed under the 
charge of Miss Stickney, its present superintendent. Here young 
Jadies are instructed in the theory and practice of teaching, and 
are prepared to become assistants in our public schools. And 
since there are among our scholars some who have not the pecu- 
liar qualifications requisite for success as teachers, the committee, 
In 1866, made book-keeping one of the elective studies. It is now 
proposed, in view of the increasing work of the regular course, to 
allow pupils to remain during the fourth year to continue their 
scientific or literary studies, or to receive such special instruction 
as will fit them for mercantile and industrial pursuits. 

It seems to me not to be the language of exaggeration when we 
call this the crowning glory of our Boston schools. In eighteen 
years that have elapsed since its foundation, two thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine pupils have been admitted, of whom all 
but seven hundred and nineteen are from our grammar schools. 
Six hundred and ninety-three have graduated, and six hundred 
and forty-eight have become teachers; and many of these have 
received more than one appointment, making the whole number 
of appointments eight hundred and ninety-seven. This school haS 
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supplied two hundred and thirty-three teachers for the primary, 
and three hundred and ten for the grammar schools, and has num- 
” bered among its own instructors sixteen of its graduates. 

The first plans for this new school-house were drawn at the desk 
of one whose memory is fresh in our minds to-day. To see such a 
building as this in this section of the city was one of his most cherish- 
ed hopes, and I should be false to the dictates of my own heart, and 
to the expectations of his pupils and friends, if I should let this 
occasion pass away without the mention of the name of William 
Henry Seavey, that ripe scholar, in whose well-proportioned mind 
all powers were harmoniously blended; that unsurpassed teacher, 
whose clear ideas found utterance in the most simple language ; 
that judicious counsellor and sympathizing friend, whose influence 
over his pupils was unbounded. ‘The solemn trust which he laid 
down with his life has been committed to:you, Mr. Hunt, with 
your accomplished and faithful assistants. We present to you 
these keys as our recognition of your authority as head-master, 
and as the token of our confidence. Under your guidance our 
school is expanding its programme to keep pace with the progress 
of the age. Science has been called the doubting element in human 
progress, and it should be the aim of every teacher to give the 
scholar a firm hold on what she has learned, and to cultivate a 
confidence in the truth that cannot be shaken by ingenious cavils 
or unanswered questions. While you open to these young minds 
the wonderful discoveries of the telescope and the microscope, and 
the revelations made by spectrum analysis, and trace out the his- 
tory of geological changes, show them in all these marvels one 
great design manifesting the presence, everywhere and in all time, 
of an intelligent Mind working with Almighty power, steadfastly 
pursuing a single purpose, the creation of man and his redemption 
from evil. In this school, above all others, by the side of the 
inductions of science should be placed the truths revealed in the 
gospel of Him, who, by his teaching and the example of his tender 
reverence for woman, has given her the exalted position which she 
justly holds in the great family of our Heavenly Father. 


' 


Remarks of E. Hunt, Esq., head-master, on re- 
ceiving the keys: — 
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Mr. Chairman: — In accepting these emblems of the trust con- 
fided to me, it is my chief and agreeable duty, for myself and for 
my associates, to thank you and all who have taken an active 
interest in our work for the much-needed, generous accommoda- 
tions of this building. 

Aside from its successful architecture, in its cheerful, well-ven- 
tilated class-rooms and ample corridors, indeed in all its appoint- 
ments, from laboratories and cabinets to hall and observatory, it 
is alike an inspiration to teacher and pupil. 

We regard it, in all its magnificent proportions, as typical of 
the broad liberal education Boston means to give the most pre- 
cious portion of her children, in science, literature and art, and in 
accordance with the best spirit of modern culture. 

And as we gather from time to time in this beautiful hall, for 


general or devotional exercises, if these wonderful master-pieces 


of ancient art inspire us, as they ought, to greater effort in the 
teacher’s more difficult art, to fashion the immortal soul to, noblest 
thoughts of self-culture, to mould the individual character to firmer 


self-reliance and self-control, to grace it with the supreme virtues, 


love to God and love to man, our study and admiration of them 
will not be vain. 

Assured by ‘* the powers that be ” that nothing shall be wanting 
to broaden and deepen the influence of the school, we shall 
return to our labors with renewed zeal and thankfulness. 


The following dedicatory ode, written by Miss 
Mary G. Morrison, music by Julius Hichberg, was 
then sung by the pupils of the school, with piano and 
orchestra accompaniment: — 


‘* Raise now a joyful song; 
Let it be borne along 
By love and praise upon the air; 
And louder swell more clear, 
Now sweet to listening ear, 
As music lends its charm to prayer.” 
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Perhaps the most interesting feature of the exer- 
cises was the presentation of the casts above des- 
cribed. | 

The President of the Social Science Association, 
Samuel Elliot, LL.D., presented the collection, with 
the following remarks: — 


REMARKS OF DR. ELLIOT. 


Mr. Chairman: — It is my pleasant office to offer, in behalf of 
all those who have contributed toward placing this collection of 
casts here, their contribution toward the success and the develop- 
ment of this school. We have thought that while there is enough 
controversy in the educational world as to the proportion which 
different studies should take in it, while some of us are very much ' 
on one side and some on the other, and not so many of us, perhaps, 
between the two, with regard to the prominence which should be 
given to one study above another, there is an opportunity for those 
of us who believe in its influence to advocate one study not gener- 
ally advocated, and to press its claims upon the thoughts and the 
affections of this educated community. Fair as our school system 
is, and adorned as itis with all the light and beauty that stream 
in from the past upon the present, there is one ray which has not 
yet penetrated far, one that comes from the art of the ancient 
world, one that, if it comes, comes here, as everywhere, fraught 
with light and benediction. About the place that should be as- 
signed to Greek language or literature in a programme of study 
there may be a question, but about the place to be assigned to 
Greek art there is no question, and there can be no question among 
those who know what that art is and what power it is susceptible 
of wielding. Ifit were only as a mere negation of that high pres- 
sure put upon our children; if it were only as a softening element 
introduced into study that needs to be softened and shaded 


down, — 
‘ 
‘‘Quam neque longa dies nec pietas mitigat ulla,”— 


like the harper who lays his open palm upon the harp to deaden 


a 
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its vibrations, esthetic education, if it found its place among us, 
would soften and sweeten the whole course of study. But it is 
not merely as a negation that art should be welcomed among us; 
it ought to come full of that positiveness, full of that inspiration 
which we all stretch out our arms to accept and open our hearts to 
bless. Greek art is the expression of the finest culture and the 
deepest thought that have ever found an abiding place upon this 
earth. It was the pursuit of the best men in Athens and through- 
out Greece. It ought to be cherished by us, it ought to be made 
more of for the lessons, not merely artistic, but intellectual and 
moral, which it conveys. In its simplicity, its idealism, in its 
unbroken and unshaken truthfulness it. is a teacher of principles 
which no scholar can learn without being the better for them, and 
no community cherish without being sanctified by them. If we 
welceme it here we shall welcome something which will make our 
school brighter, our home dearer, and our whole lives nobler. We 
shall welcome something which we can take into our breasts and 
cherish there, and, while we cherish it, it cherishes us and gives 
life, and breadth, and purity. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer in the name, not merely of the American 
Social Science Association, but more particularly in the name of 
those members of the association, and those friends of theirs not 
members, who have taken part in this work, the collection which 
we see on and about these walls. It has been carefully chosen, 
under the guidance of one who will follow me in explaining his 
choice. We owe to him, I am free to say, a large share of what 
will make this collection valuable here, and will lead, as we trust, 
to its being imitated elsewhere, and I beg the teachers and the 
pupils of this school to feel that we ask them and depend upon 
them to help us in this experiment which we are trying. If they 
value these expressions of art, if they think well of them and 
‘speak well of them, if they get that good from them which we 
believe they will, the ripple which is stirred here to-day will 
spread far beyond this school and this city, to every part of the 
country ; and there will gradually come into the education of the 
United States an esthetic element which it now wants, but which 
is as sure to come through this experiment, or through some better 
experiment, as the sun is sure to rise to-morrow. 
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I beg your permission, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, to read 
a part of a letter, which was addressed to me to be read to- 
day. It comes fromthe friend who gave this frieze which runs 
about these walls, a friend who was the first to propose this work, 
whose sympathy and enthusiasm have encouraged it at every step, 
and who ought to be here to-day in the flesh, as I doubt not he is 
the spirit, to witness the result of his efforts and his hopes, — Mr. 
James M. Barnard: ‘A great interest is felt here,” he writes 
from Italy, ‘*‘ in this movement, particularly in the plan which has 
been adopted for the public schools by the association. I wish I 
could be present to rejoice with you in the inauguration. Receive 
my profound sympathy. Mrs. Barnard unites with me in present- 
ing to the Girls’ High and Normal School, through the association, » 
the frieze of the Parthenon, reproduced by Brucciani from the 
originals in the British Museum.” And now, Mr. Chairman, not 
only the frieze, but the statues and busts become the property of 
this school; and as long as they stand here, may they stand as 
silent but not the less effective teachers of all that is good and 
pure in the human heart, and all that is truest and noblest in 
human lives. 


Mr. Charles C. Perkins, to whom Mr. Elliot referred 
in his address, was then called upon to explain the 
frieze and statuary. He said: — 


Ladies and Gentlemen: — When I first saw this hall, its walls 
were bare, its ceiling open to the roof; nothing gave promise of 
its present aspect. It was like the block of marble in the sculp- 
tor’s studio, or the blank canvas on the painter’s easel, — waiting 
to be transformed into a ‘‘ thing of beauty.” ‘You will agree with 
me that it could not have been turned to a better use than this, 
namely, — to be made a place in which the elevating and inspiring 
influence of noble forms should be brought to bear upon the minds 
of the young persons who came hither to be educated. 

In the great problem whose solution has exercised the minds of 
those who wished to see the power of art brought to beai upon the 
American people, the question has been how and where to begin. 
Plutarch relates that Archimedes told Hiero, the tyrant of Syra- 
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cuse, that if he could cross over into another planet and thence work 
his lever, he could, move the world. Now we who wish, though in 
another sense, to move our New World, of whose existence Archim - 
edes never dreamt, have crossed over to the Old World, which is 
to us as another planet, and have thence applied the potent lever 
of art. Here we have used it in a small way, by means of a few 
casts placed around the walls of a single school-room; in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, we shall use it in a more complete way, by 
means of a great collection of casts, which will illustrate the his- 
tory of plastic art from antiquity to the present time. Here we 
hope to work upon the young, — there to influence persons of all ages 
and conditions ; here we depend upon the slow but sure influence 
of daily familiarity with a few excellent types upon tender minds, — 
there we shall expect to sow seed which will bear an abundant 
harvest in the arts, in manufactures, in manners, and in thought. 


_ Form is embodied thought, and an index to the condition of a 


people as regards intellectual attainment and civilization. An im- 
mense amount of the best thought of the ancients has been embod- 
ied for us in marbles, bronzes, coins and gems, and this precious 
heritage is waiting to enrich us whenever we choose to avail our- 
selves of it. We have but to desire it, and all the best plastic works 
of the best. periods of art will be brought to our shores in repro- 
ductions, which, though of little material value as compared with 
the originals, will be as potent as they could be to quicken us to a 
closer observation of nature, to elevate our taste, and to make us 
judges of beauty when they have made us beautiful in mind. For, 
as Plutinus says, ‘* only the beautiful in mind can judge of beauty.” 

The young people who will assemble here are but a fraction of 
the great public, and yet they may be of great assistance in the 
work we have at heart. Having learned the value of such an infiu- 
ence as works of art exercise upon those who live in daily contact 
with them, they will teach it to others. ‘The appetite for beauty 
nourished here will demand food for its satisfaction at home. 
Parents and friends will catch the enthusiasm, and like the encir- 
cling ripples which break the surface of a lake around the place 
where a stone has fallen, and widen out until it is everywhere in 
motion, it will spread until the whole community feels its influence. 
Have you ever watched a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, as 
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it rose upon the horizon, and gradually widened out until it cov- 
ered the heavens with blackness? At first the big drops of rain 
fell slowly from it, then faster and faster in gathering streams, 
until the parched earth was deluged with sheets of water. Now 
this small collection of casts may represent to us the little cloud 
which promises that beneficent «nd fertilizing rain of art which is 
to fall upon this continent. We need it; we thirst for it; and we 
shall have it. ‘These are the first drops of promise which precede 
the abundant shower that is to quicken our national life and fer- 
tilize the land. 

The casts which adorn this school-room were purchased in Rome, 
Paris and London. They were selected with peculiar reference to 
the place in which they were to stand; and though necessarily few 
in number, combine a great variety of types. The Minerva, the 
Diana, the Psyche, and the Amazon are typical representations of 
virginal beauty ; the Juno and Pudicitia of matronly beauty; the 
Demosthenes, the Pericles, and the Homer, represent the orator 
the statesman and the poet. The Genius of the Vatican is a type 
of adolescence ; the Bone-player a type of grace. These casts also 
illustrate many styles of Greek art. The Archaic Apollo is an 
example of the hard, earnest, and realistic style which prevailed 
in Greece, and notably at Argina, in the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. The bust of Jupiter Trophonius is of the some- 
what mannered but delicate and refined style, which marks the 
work of the Archaic sculptors of the Attic school about the same 
period. The Panathenaic frieze, the Caryatid, the Jupiter, and 
the Z&sculapius, illustrate the school of ideal art founded by 
Phidias. The Demosthenes is a noble example of the school of 
portraiture, founded by Lysippus in the fourth century B. C., as 
is the Genius of the Vatican of that soft, sensuous, but exquisitely 
beautiful school of sculpture which was founded by Praxiteles, 
between the time of Phidias and Lysippus. Lastly, the Pudicitia, 
the Polymnia, and the young Augustus, illustrate the Greco- 
Roman school, which flourished at Rome during the early part of 
the empire. A cast of the Minerva Giustiniani of the Vatican 
was ordered at Rome, and when made was rejected as imperfect ; 
another was ordered in London, but could not be obtained. ** In- 
vita Minerva,” what could be done to compel her presence? 
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Thanks to the generosity of Miss Cushman, the Boston Athenzeum 
owned a cast which stands upon the platform ; and permission was 
obtained to transport it hither for this occasion. Thus it happens 
that Minerva is your guest to-day; and let us hope that many 
months will not elapse before the present representative of intel- 
ligence and cultivation will be replaced by another, already 
‘ordered at Rome, as a permanent substitute. 


A. letter was read from Hon. Charles®*Sumner, 
expressing his regret at not being able to attend. 

The 23d Psalm was sung, music by Schubert, and 
addresses were subsequently made by ex-Governor 
Washburn, Superintendent Philbrick, Messrs. Chas. 
W. Slack, Loring Lothrop and Hon. D. H. Mason, 
interspersed with some fine instrumental and vocal 
music, including a theme and variations from Bee- 
thoven’s quartette in A-major, “Ye sons of Israel” 
from Mendelssohn, also the trio of “ Lift thine eyes,” 
by the same composer. 

The ‘exercises were closed by the singing of a 
hymn written by Miss Eliza G. Swett. 


Especial credit is due to Henry C. Hunt, Esq., of 
the committee, for his energetic services in securing 
the lot for the building, and in procuring an appro- 
priation for its erection. 
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George H. Monroe, John O. Means. 


Ward 15. 


“Trefile Garceau, | | Charles K. Dillaway, 
Be ce F. Emery, James Waldock, 
a BP George M. Hobbs, Albert E. Dunning. 


+ Ward 16. 
William T. Adams, Baylies Sanford, 

_ John W. Porter, ae Benjamin Cushing, 
William W. Swan, John H. McKendry. 
How. Wirtram Gastron, Mayor, President. 
Be. _ Joun D. Puirerick, Superintendent of Schools. 
- Barnarp Caren, Secretary of the Board. 
Georee A. Smitu, Clerk of the Committee on Accounts. (55 
4 _ Atvan H. Perers, Messenger. ‘ 


~ Rooms of the Board open from nine o’clock till six o’clock. 
Office hour of the Superintendent: From 124 to 14 o’clock. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Elections. 
J. Coffin Jones Brown, Chawman, Warren P. Adams, 
Henry P. Shattuck, Joseph Willard, 


Hall Curtis, Baylies Sanford. 
Joseph D. Fallon, 


Rules and Regulations. 


Adino B. Hall, Chairman, John S. H. Fogg, 
George F. Haskins, John Kneeland, 
George H. Nichols, Nath’l B. Shurtleff. 


George M. Hobbs, 


Salaries. 
Loring Lothrop, Chairman, Francis D. Stedman, 
J. Coffin Jones Brown, Liberty D. Packard, 
Ira Allen, William T. Adams. 
Henry S. Washburn, 

Accounts. 
William B. Merrill, Chairman, Loring Lothrop, 
Wm. H. Learnard, Jr., Lucius Slade, 
George D. Ricker, Henry C. Hunt. 
Moody Merrill, 

Text-Books. 

S. K. Lothrop, Chairman, Willtam A. Rust, 
John F. Jarvis, Samuel H. Wenthworth, 
Charles Hutchins, Benjamin Cushing. 


Henry C. Hunt, 


School-houses. 


William O. Johnson, Chairman, John W. Porter, 
Joseph A. Tucker, Charles J. Prescott, 
John Noble, George H. Monroe. 


Samuel F. Bachelder, 


BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Music. 

\ Baxter Upham, Chairman, Warren H. Cudworth, 
John P. Ordway, Charles L. Flint, 
‘Francis H. Underwood, William B. Merrill. 
Robert C. Waterston, 

Printing. 
George F. Bigzlow, Chairman, Horatio G. Morse, 
Samuel G. Bowdlear, Solon Thornton, 
Joseph A. Tucker, Lyman Mason. 


Charles L. Flint, 


» 


Vocal and Physical Culture, and Military Drill. 


Lucius Slade, Chairman, Henry P. Shattuck, 
J. Baxter Upham, William O. Johnson, 
P. O’Meara Edson, William Woods. 


Eben R. Frost, 


Drawing. 
Wm. T. Brigham, Chairman, William Woods, 
J. C. J. Brown, James Waldock, 
Robert C. Waterston, George F. Bigelow, 
James Morse, Charles C. Perkins. 


Evening Schools. 


Hall Curtis, Chairman, William H. Baldwin, 
George D. Ricker, James Waldock, 
John S. H. Fogg, Willard S. Allen. 


Eben R. Frost, 


Schools for Licensed Minors. 


Loring Lothrop, Chairman, Horatio G. Morse, 
George F. Haskins, . Ezra Palmer. 
Ira Allen, 


School for Deaf Mutes. 


George F. Bigelow, Chairman, Liberty D. Packard, 
Samuel G. Bowdlear, George F. Haskins, 
Henry S. Washburn, Lucius Slade. 


Ira Allen, 
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LATIN AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL, 


Bedford Street. — 


| COMMITTEE. 
Henry S. Washburn, Chairman, David W. Foster, 
William T. Brigham, Secretary, Abijah Richardson, 
George F. Haskins, Samuel B. Cruft, 
John F. Jarvis, Francis H. Underwood, - 
John H. Woodbury, George W. Adams, 
John P. Ordway, John O. Means, 
- James Reed, George M. Hobbs, 
P. J. Whelton, William W. Swan. 
TEACHERS. 
Francis Gardner, Head Master. Josiah G. Dearborn, Master. 
William T. Reid, Head Master’s As- Augustus H. Buck, Master. 
sistant. John 8. White, Jr., Master. 
Augustine M. Gay, Master. Charles J. Capen, Master. 
Moses Merrill, Master. Joseph W. Chadwick, Master. 


SPECIAL MASTERS. 


George W. Minns, im History, Geography, Natural Sciences, and English 
Interature. 

George W. Pierce, in Mathematics, 3d Story, Front Room. 

Charles A. Barry, Instructor in Drawing, 124 Chandler street. 

M. P. Morand, Instructor in French, corner of Warrenton and Eliot streets. 

Col. Hobart Moore, Instructor in Military Drill, 680 Washington street. 


a 


HIGH SCHOOLS. AT) 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 


Bedford Street. 


COMMITTEE. 
Samuel K. Lothrop, Chairman, James M. Badger, 
John Noble, Secretary, Lyman Mason, 
James A. McDonough, Robert C. Waterston, 
William O. Johnson, John S. H. Fogg, 
John M. Maguire, James Morse, 
Hugh J. Toland, Ira Allen, 
William Woods, James Waldock, 
Charles J. Prescott, . John H. McKendry. 
TEACHERS. 


Charles M. Cumston, Head Master. Albert Hale, Master. 
Luther W. Anderson, Master. Moses Woolson, Master. 
Robert E. Babson, Master. L. Hall Grandgent, Master. 


SUB-MASTERS. 


Nathan E. Willis, Charles J. Lincoln, 

Alonzo G. Whitman, Lucius H. Buckingham, 

John P. Brown, Joseph W. Keene. 

John O. Norris, Henry Hitchings, Teacher of Drawing. 
Leroy Z. Collins, Nicolas F. Dracopoli, Teacher of French. 
Charles B. Travis, Col. Hobart Moore, Zeacher of Military 


Charles H. Cumston, Drill. 
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GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL, 


George D. Ricker, 
William A. Rust, 
Loring Lothrop, 
George F. Bigelow, 
Charles C. Perkins, 


Christopher A. Connor, 


Ephraim Hunt, Head Master. 
Harriet KE. Caryl, Head Assistant. 


* 


Newton Street. 


COMMITTEE. 


Warren H. Cudworth, Chairman, 
Warren P. Adams, Secretary, 


Henry C. Hunt, 
Charles Hutchins, 
Charles L. Flint, 
Stephen G. Deblois, 
P. O’Meara Edson, 
John Kneeland, 
Charles. K. Dillaway, 
William T. Adams. 


TEACHERS. 


S. Annie Shorey, 
Charlotte E. Wheeler, 


Jane H. Stickney, Superintendent of Augusta C. Kimball, 


Training School. 


Ellen O. Swain, 


Bessie T. Capen, Teacher of Chem- Mary E. Holbrook, 


astry. 
Margaret A. Badger, 
Emma A. Temple, 
Catharine Knapp, 
Mary E. Scates, 
Adeline L. Sylvester, 
Elizabeth C. Light, 
Lucy O. Fessenden, 
Adeline S. Tufts, 
Florence W. Stetson, 
Alice M. Wellington, 
Helen M. Dunbar, 
Emerette O. Patch, 
Rebecca R. Joslin, 


Florence Gray. 

Charles Furneaux, Teacher of Draw- 
ng. 

E. C. F. Krauss, Teacher of Ger- 
man. 

Prospere Morand, Teacher of French. 

Julius Hichberg, Teacher of Mu- 
SUC. 

Bertha W. Hintz, Principal Teacher of 
the Primary School. 

Annie J. Stoddard, Assistant-Teacher 
of the Primary School. 

Luther W. Mason, Zeacher of Mu- 
ste. 


| 
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ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL, 


Kenilworth Street 


COMMITTEE. 
Moody Merrill, Chairman, Richard J. Fennelly, 
George M. Hobbs, Secretary, Henry S. Shattuck, 
Warren H. Cudworth, Charles J. Prescott, 
John F. Flynn, Samuel G. Bowdlear, 
William A. Rust, Wm. H. Learnard, Jr., 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, John S. H. Fogg, 
Joseph D. Fallon, P. O'Meara Edson, 
Hall Curtis, William T. Adams. 

TEACHERS. 

Samuel M. Weston, Head Master. Eliza D. Gardner, Assistant. 
M. L. Tincker, Head Assistant. Helen A. Gardner, Assistant. 
Emily Weeks, Assistant. Edna F. Calder, Assistant. 


Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music, 124 Tremont street. 

M. De Maltchyee, Yeacher of French, Cambridge. 

Benjamin F. Nutting, Teacher of Drawing, Watertown. 

John F. Stein, Teacher of German, 'Tremont, corner of Howe court. 
Col. Hobart Moore, Teacher of Military Drill. 


DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, 


Dorchester Avenue. 


COMMITTEE. 
William T. Adams, Chairman, John H. McKendry, 
William B. Swan, Secretary, Benjamin Cushing, 
Moody Merrill, Baylies Sanford. 
Adino B. Hall, © 
TEACHERS. 
Eldridge Smith, Head Master. -Mary Fifield Porter, Assistant. 
Mary Wentworth Hall, Head Master’s Rebecca V. Humphrey, Assistant. 
Assistant. Ellen Germaine Fisher, Assistant. 


Mercy A. Bailey, Teacher of Drawing, Dorchester avenue. All the classes, 
Room 7. 

Charles De Legarliere, Teacher of French, Joy street. All the classes 
Room 6. 

John Frederic Stein, Teacher of German, Boston Highlands. All the classes, 
Room 6. 

Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music, Room 7. 

Capt. Hobart Moore, Teacher of Military Drill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


Julius Eichberg, General Supervisor of Music, and Teacher of Music in the 
High Schools, 154 Tremont street. 

Luther W. Mason, Director of Music in the Primary Schools, 3 Cumston 
place. Address at the Rooms, City Hall. 

H. E. Holt, Director of Music in the Grammar Schools, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth classes, 31 Ball Street, Roxbury. Address at the Rooms, City 
Hall. ‘ 

Joseph B. Sharland, Director and Teacher of Music in the Grammar Schools, 
first and second classes, 25 Hanson street. 

Hiram Wilde, Assistant-Teacher of Music, 77 Shawmut avenue. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAWING. 


Walter Smith, Normal Art Instructor, 807 Broadway. 

Charles A. Barry, Latin School, 124 Chandler street. 

Henry Hitchings, English High School, Dedham. 

Edward R. Clark, Assistant in English High School. 

Charles Furneaux, Girls’ High and Normal School. 

Mercy A. Bailey, Dorchester High School. 

Benjamin F. Nutting, Roxbury High School. 

These Instructors also supervise the Drawing in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools as far as their time allows. 


\ 


FREE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOL. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 7 to 9 P. M. 


Institute of Technology. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 


ASSISTANTS. 


C. Willis Damon, Architectural Drawing. , 
C. 8. Ward, Geometrical Drawing. 

Wm... Foster, Machine Drawing. 

R. H. Soule, se eS 

J. L. Frisbe, Ship Drafting. 

Phineas Bates, Jr., Instrumental Drawing. 


Appleton-street School. 
CHARLES FURNEAUX, Principal. 
ASSISTANTS. 


Frank B. Morse, Free Hand Drawing. 
C. F. Stone, Free Hand Drawing. 


Mason street. 


Bradford H. Locke, Geometrical Drawing. 


THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


ARRANGED IN° ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


ADAMS SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Warren H. Cudworth, Chairman, George H. Plummer, Secretary. 
Henry S. Washburn, Willard S. Allen, 
John Noble, John F. Flynn. 


|Reuben Peterson, 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 
Belmont Square, East Boston. 


Robert C. Metcalf, Master. Frank F. Preble, Sub-Master. 
Mary M. Morse, Master’s Assistant. Martha E. Webb, Head Assistant. 
Louise E. Harris, Head Assistant. Lucy A. Wiggin, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Sarah M. Boyd, Clara Robbins, 
Harriet Sturtevant, L. Frances Gardner, 
Ellen M. Robbins, ; Clara J. Doane. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Adams School-house. 


Sarah A. Cook, Esther L. Morse, 
Mary H. Allen, Mary EK. Wiggin, 
Eliza A. Wiggin, Anna E. Reed. 


Sumner Street. 


Emily C. Morse, Rosa L. Morse. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Plummer. 


Webster Street. 


Grace E. Wasgatt. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Cudworth. 
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BIGELOW SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Liberty D. Packard, Chairman, Samuel F. Bachelder, Secretary, 
Warren P. Adams, Christopher A. Connor, . ‘ 
John S. H. Fogg, Richard J. Fennelly, 
Francis H. Underwood, William W. Swan, 
P. J. Whelton, George*A. Thayer. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Fourth Street, corner of E Street, South Boston. 


Thomas H. Barnes, Master. Fred. O. Ellis, Sub- Master. 
Alonzo Meserve, Usher. Clara E. Farrington, Master’s Head 
Amelia B. Coe, Head Assistant. Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Eliza B. Haskell, Harriet A. Watson, 
Elien Coe, Henrietta L. Dwyer, 
Mary L. Lufkin, Lucinda P. Bowley, 
Celinda Seaver, Lucy C. Bartlett, 
Abba E. Boutelle, ' Malvena Tenney. 


Sampson W. Pollard, Janitor. 
Washington Village Branch. 


Leander Waterman, Sub-Master. : j 


ASSISTANTS. 
Mary Nichols, Mary L. Kinne, 
Laura A. Neilson, Lucy M. Marsh. : 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Hawes Hall, Broadway. 
Anna C. Gill, Abigail B. Kent, 


Alice Danforth, Lucy E. T. Tinkham. 
Mary P. Colburn, 

Sub-Committee, Messrs. Packard and Swan. - 
Ann J. Lyon, Mary E. Johnston. 


Sub-Committee, Messrs. Bachelder and Whelton. 
Harriet A. Clapp. ; 
Sub-Commtttee, Mr. Bachelder. 
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Rear Hawes Hall. 


Tiley A. Bolkcom, Sarah E. Varney, 
Mary L. Howard. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Packard and Whelton. 


Athens Street. 


Josephine B. Cherrington, Sarah A. Graham. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Fennelly and Bachelder. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
John P. Ordway, Chairman, Henry Colman, Secretary, 
John P. Reynolds, Richard J. Fennelly, 
George F. Bigelow, James Convoye, 
William T. Adams, Edward C. Leonard, 
John M. Maguire, George A. Thayer. 


Edward B. Rankin, 
BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


South Street. 


Alfred Hewins, Master. Mary M. T. Foley, Head Assistant. 
Frances R. Honey, Master’s Assistant. Susan H. Thaxter, Head Assistant. 
Clarinda R. F. Treadwell, Head As- 


sistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Caroline W. Marshall, Mary E. Nichols, 
Caroline E. Jennison, Ellen M. S. Treadwell, 
Margaret E. Sheehan, Annie B. Thompson, 
Ruth H. Clapp, Sarah A. Pope. 


Eliza M. Eevrt, 
Eliza A. Baxter, Teacher of Sewing. Henry Farmer, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Cove Street. 


Amelia E. N. Treadwell. Sub-Committee, Mr. Maguire. 
Octavia C. Heard. i Mr. Adams. 
Ellen L. F. Collins. sh Mr. Reynolds. 
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Hannah E. G. Gleason. Sub-Committee, Mr. Colman. 

Maria J. Coburn. U. Mr. Rankin. 

Sophronia N. Herrick. ee Mr. Fennelly. 

Julia M. Driscoll. ‘ Mr. Ordway. 

Matilda Mitchell. $ Mr. Bigelow. 

Marian A, Flynn. : ss Mr. Leonard. 

{ 


East Street. 
Anna M. Le Cain. Sub-Committee, Mr. Thayer. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Adino B. Hall, Chairman, Hall Curtis, Secretary, 
J. Baxter Upham, William O. Johnson, 
John F. Jarvis, James Reed, 
John H. Woodbury, Ezra Palmer, 
William A. Rust, Samuel H. Wentworth. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 


Myrtle Street. 


Daniel C. Brown, Master. Mary Young, Head Assistant. 

Sarah J. Mills, Head Assistant. Sarah O. Brickett, Head Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 

Eliza A. Fay, Sophia B. Horr, 

Irene W. Wentworth, Martha A. Palmer, 

Lucy C. Gould, Ada L. Cushman 

Mary F. Grant, S. Frances Perry. 


Catharine E. Bigelow, Sewing Teacher. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Somerset Street. 


Clara A. Robbins. Sub-Committee, Mr. Woodbury. 
Annie K. Adams. vs Mr. Johnson. 


‘Old Phillips School- House. 


Sarah F. Russell. Sub-Committee, Mr. Jarvis. 
Elizabeth R. Preston. yf Mr. Reed. 
Annie M. Heustis. ‘ a. Mr. Upham. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


26 Charles Street. 


‘ 


Clementine A. Baker. Sub-Committee, Mr. Curtis. 
Joy Street. 

Mary E. Ames. :, Sub-Committee, Mr. Hall. 
Blossom Street. 

Olive Ruggles. Sub-Committee, Mr. Wentworth. 

Julia T. Jellison. oF Mr. Palmer. 

C. Eliza Wason, - Mr. Curtis. 

Lydia A. Isbel. - Mr. Johnson. 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Solon Thornton, Chairman, Abijah Richardson, Secretary, 
John P. Reynolds, Joseph D. Fallon, 
John P. Ordway, . Hugh J. Tolland, 
Eben R. Frost, Samuel G. Bowdlear, 
Francis D. Stedman, William H. Baldwin, 
John M. Maguire, Henry J. Colman. 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL. 


Washington Street, near Dover Street. 


John Jameson, Master. Mary A. Davis, Head Assistant. 
Henry H. Kimball, Sud-Master. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Mary L. Holland, Jane M. Bullard, 
Mary H. Cashman, Eliza J. Dyar, 
Emily S. Hutchins, L. Ella Bacon, 
Bridget A. Foley, Mary L. H. Gerry. 


Caroline R. Dawes, Veacher of Sew- Edward M. Chase, Janitor. 
amg. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Way Street. 


Mary E. Sawyer. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Thornton and Baldwin. 


Charlotte L. Young. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Reynolds and Fallon. 


Adelaide S. Granger. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Frost and Richardson. 
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Genesee Street. 


Susan H. Chaffee. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Stedman and Toland. 
Harriet M. Bolman. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Richardson and Colman. 
Anna T. Corliss. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Ordway and Maguire. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
J. Coffin Jones Brown, Chairman, Charles J. Prescott, Secretary, 
Charles Hutchins, Henry P. Shattuck, 
William Woods, Eben R. Frost, 
James Conboye, Solon Thornton, 
Joseph Willard, Samuel B. Cruft. 


David W. Foster, 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


Common Street. 


Joshua Bates, Master. E. Bentley Young, Sub- Master. 


T. H. Wason, Usher. Abba D. Hawkes, Head Assistant. 
Rebecca L. Duncan, JZaster’s Head 

Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Kate C. Martin, Mercie T. Snow, 
Luthera W. Bird, Amanda Snow, 
Annie P. James, Caroline J. Spaulding, 
Mercie A. Davie, ; Sarah P. March. 


Helen L. Bodge, 
PRIMARY -SCHOOLS. 


Skinner School, Fayett Street. 


Frances B. Dewey. . Sub-Committee, Mr. Woods. 
Emma F. Burrill. tf Mr. Willard. 
Deborah K. Burgess. 4, Mr. Cruft. 
Eliza F. Moriarty. ae Mr. Foster. 


Malvina R. Brigham. rt Mr. Thornton. 
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Starr King School, Tennyson Street. 


Rebecca J. Weston. Sub-Committee, Mr. Hutchins. 
Annie E. English. a Mr. Willard. 
Lucy H. Symonds. by Mr. Woods. 
Sarah Farley. ¢ Mr. Frost. 
Helen E. Boothby. A Mr. Prescott. 
Sarah R. Bowles. i: Mr. Foster. 


Eliza E. Foster. ry Mr. Shattuck. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


- 


COMMITTEE. 
Willard S. Allen, Chairman, Reuben Peterson, Jr., Secretary, 
Warren H. Cudworth, George H. Plummer, 
John Noble, John H. Woedbury. 


Henry S. Washburn, 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Eutaw Street, East Boston. 


George R. Marble, Master. Sara F. Tenney, Head Assistant. 

Orlando W. Dimick, Sub- Master. Maria D. Kimball, Head Assistant. 

Mary E. Allen, Master’s Head As- Philura Wright, Head Assistant. 
sistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Jane F. Reid, Adeline A. Spencer, 
Sarah T. Synett, Mary E. Buffum, 
Sarah A. Henshaw, Harriet B. Morrill. 
Abby A. Cook, John Sellers, Janztor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Monmouth Street. 
H. F. Crafts. Sub-Committee, Mr. Allen. 


4 


Lexington Street. 


Marietta Dunean, Harriet C. Bates. 
Mary C. Hall, Mrs. Abby Weston, Janitor. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Peterson. 
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Porter Street. 


Judith P. Meader, Helen T. Higgins, 
Abigail D. Beal, Elizabeth E. White. 
Caroline S. Litchfield, Mrs. W. Lewis, Janitor. 


Jane M. Peaslee, 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Allen and Peterson. 


COMINS SCHOOL DISTRICT. , 


COMMITTEE. 
George M. Hobbs, Chairman, Charles K. Dillaway, Secretary, 
Joel Seaverns, John Kneeland, 
James Morse, George F. Emery, 
James Waldock, Treffle Garceau, 
Horatio G. Morse, Albert E. Dunning. 
COMINS SCHOOL. . 


Tremont Street, cor. af Gore Avenue. 


Daniel W. Jones, Master. Dora O. Wait, Head Assistant. 
Alfred Bunker, Sub- Master. Almira W. Chamberline, Head Assist- 
Annie H. Shurtleff, Master’s Head ant. 

Assistant. Eliza C. Fisher, Head Assistant. 


Florence E. Tilton, Head Assistant. 


_ ASSISTANTS. 
Martha A. Cummings, Charlotte P. Williams, 
Adelina May, * Delia M. Upham, 
Julia A. C. Gray, E. Josephine Page, 
Emma E. Towle, Emily Swain, 
: Penelope G. Hayes. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Heath Street. 


Jean B. Lawrence, Sarah J. Cook. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Dillaway. ‘ 
Ellen H. Holt. Sub-Committee, Geo. F. Emery 


Francis Street. 


— ——_.,, ——- —— Sub-Committee, Mr. Waldock. 
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Phillips Street. 
“ 
Annie E. Clark. i Sub-Committee, Mr. Waldock. 


Caroline L. Bicknell, Sarah E. Haskins. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Kneeland. 
Kate M. Murphy, Amelia F. Boston. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Morse. 
M. Louisa Cummings. Sub-Committee, Mr. Garceau. 
Caroline M. Brackett. Lf Mr. Seaverns. 
Sarah B. Bancroft. rs Mr. Garceau. 
Annie L. Hudson. Me Mr. Seaverns. 


Cottage Place. 


Elizabeth F. Johnson. Sub-Committee, Mr. Emery. 
Josephine Maxfield. Mr. Dunning. 
Adaline Beal. aeee* Mr. James Morse. 
~—-- - Mr. Dunning. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
James Morse, Chairman, George W. Adams, Secretary, : 
Moody Merrill, Treffle Garceau, 
John O. Means, George F. Emery, 
Ira Allen, George H. Lloyd, 
Horatio G. Morse, Joel Seaverns. 


Joseph A. Tucker, 
DEARBORN SCHOOL. 
Dearborn Place. 


William H. Long, Master. L. Anna Dudley, Master’s Assistant. 
Harlan P. Gage, Sub- Master. Philena W. Rounseville, Head <As- 
Harriet E. Burrell, Head Assistant. sistant. 

Evelyn L. Holbrook, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Cynthia G. Melvin, Frances L. Bredeen, 
Sarah H. Hosmer, Clara T. Fisher, 
Anne M. Backup, Louise D. Gage, 
Elizabeth M. Wood, Elizabeth R. Wallis, 
Phebe H. Simpson, - Mary F. Walsh. 
Mary E. McCarty, : Michael J. Lally, Janitor. 


Catherine G. Horner, Sewing Teacher. . 
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Hustis Street. 


Mary F. Neale, Abbie L. Baker. 
Sub-Committee, James Morse. 
Clarabel E. Chapman, Kate M. Wallace. 


Sub-Committee, George H. Lloyd. 


George Street. 


Mary M. Sherwin, Mary C. Smith. 
Sub-Committee, Horatio G. Morse. 
Clara L. Hewes. Emily M. Pevear. 
Sub-Committee, John O. Means. 
Flora J. Cutter, Clara F. Conant. 


Sub-Committee, Treffle Garceau. 


Yeoman Street. 


Anna M. Balch, Susan F. Rowe. 
Sub-Committee, Ira Allen. 
Ellen M. Oliver, + Mary E. Nason. 
; Sub-Committee, George W. Adams. 
Ada L. McKean, * Mary Lincoln. 


Sub-Committee, Moody Merrill. 


Harriette K. Dunham. Sub-Committee, Joel Seaverns. 


rs 


DWIGHT SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Wm. H. Learnard, Chairman, Stephen G. Deblois, Secretary, 
Robert C. Waterston, John W. Porter, 
William B. Merrill, Abijah Richardson, 
George H. Nichols, Samuel B. Cruft, 
Lyman Mason, Henry C. Hunt. 


William H. Baldwin, 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


West Springfield Street. 


James A. Page, Master. Silas H. Haskell, Sub-Master. 


Martha E. Pritchard, Head Assistant. 


, Usher. Ruth J. Rich, Master’s Assistant. 


Mary C. R. Towle, 
Margaret P. Kelley, 
Caroline E. Jones, 
Mary E. Trow, 


Augusta A. Davis. 
Martha B. Lucas. 
Sarah E. Crocker. 
Henrietta Draper. 
Clara B. Gould. 
Anna Severance. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Laura A. Pendleton, 
Elizabeth J. Kelley, 
Amelia M. Hinckley. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Rutland Street. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Waterston. 


Y Mr. Richardson. 
=e Mr. Deblois. 

ne Mr. Nichols. 

vhs Mr. Baldwin. 

ss Mr. Cruft. 


ELIOT SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


George D. Ricker, Chairman, William J. Porter, Secretary, 


George F. Haskins, 
John F. Flynn, 
James M. Badger, 
Lucius Slade, 


Samuel W. Mason, Master. 
Walter H. Newell, Sub- Master. 


John W. Fraser, 
James A. McDonough, 
Frank B. Clock, 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


North Bennet Street. 


Granville S. Webster, Usher. 


Elizabeth M. Turner, 
Kate L. Dodge, 

Ella M. Wilkins, 
Clara A. Newell, 
Mary E. Hanney, 


Hannah M. Seavey, 


ASSISTANTS. _ 


Augusta O. Welch, 
Mary Heaton, 
Clara Winning, 
Emily F, Marshall, 
Frances Giles. 
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Adolin M. Steele, Head Assistant. 
Frances M. Bodge, Master’s Assistant. 
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Snelling Place. 


Harriet S. Boody. Sub-Committee, Mr. Ricker. 

Mary A. J. Robinson. os Mr. Porter. 

Cleone G. Tewksbury. Es Mr. Badger. 

Harriet E. Lampee. gs Mr. McDonough. : 
Sophia Sheppard, Sarah A. Winsor. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Flynn. 


Charter Street. 


Josephine O. Paine. Sub-Committee, Mr. Fraser. 
J. Ida Munroe. A, Mr. Badger. 
Juliaette Davis. ve Mr. Porter. 
Sarah Ripley. 4 Mr. Slade. 
Julia A. Cutts. be Mr. Fraser. 
Eliza Brintnall. ES Mr. Clock. 


North Bennet Street. 


Ann A. Coleman. Sub-Committee, Mr. Ricker. 
Mary E. Barrett. . a Mr. Haskins. 
Kate S. Sawyer. Ag Mr. Shurtleff. 
Adelaide E. Badger. pe Mr. Ricker. 


EVERETT SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Robert C. Waterston, Chairman, Stephen G. Deblois, Secretary, 
Wm. H. Learnard, Jr., Sam’! G. Bowdlear, 
Wm. B. Merrill, Wm. F. Brigham, 
George H. Nichols, Wm. H. Baldwin, 
Lyman Mason, Sam’l B. Cruft. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


West Northampton Street. 


George B. Hyde, Master. S. Itora Chandler, Head Assistant. 
Margaret KE. Johnson, Master’s As- Janet M. Bullard, Head Assistant. 
sistant. Anna C. Ellis, Head Assistant. 


: 


\ 
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ASSISTANTS. 
Maria S. Whitney, Susan §S. Foster, 
Mary A. Gavett, Abby C. Haslett, 
Ann R. Gavett, Eva M. Keller, 
Louise M. Alline, Clara Nelson, 
E. L. P. Shannon, Sarah W. Pollard. 


Martha A. Sargent, Sewing Teacher. Edward Bannon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


West Concord Street. : 


Eliza C. Gould. Sub-Committee, Mr. Nichols. 
Mary H. Downe. ee Mr. Mason. 
Mary A. Crocker. = Mr. Merrill. 
Alice E. Shedd. — “e Mr. Baldwin. 
Caroline S. Lamb. of Mr. Learnard. 
Lydia A. Sawyer. os Mr. Brigham. 
Mary J. O’Connor. 4 Mr. Waterston. 
Hannah M. Coolidge. ut Mr. Cruft. 
Emma Haistrick. i Mr. Deblois. 
Lydia F. Blanchard. es Mr. Bowdlear. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Samuel G. Bowdlear, Chairman, Wm. T. Brigham, Secretary, 
Wm. H. Learnard, Stephen G. Deblois, 
Charles Hutchins, Wm. H. Baldwin, 
Charles L. Flint, John H. McKendry, 
Francis D. Stedman, Abijah Richardson, 
George H. Nichols, William Read 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Ringgold Street. 


Granville B. Putnam, Master. Isabella M. Harmon, Head Assistant. 
Jane S. Tower, Masters Assistant. Catherine T. Simonds, Head Assistant. 
Sarah A. Gale, Head Assistant. 
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Mary L. Masters, Elizabeth J. Brown, 

Martha J. Burge, Caroline A. Mason, 

Elizabeth S. Maynard; Sarah D. Hamlin, 

P. Catherine Bradford, Mary A. Mitchell. 

Annie KE. Parker, Mary A. Lincoln, Janitor. 


Elizabeth D. Cutter, Teacher of Sewing. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Groton Street. 


Harriet M. Faxon. Sub-Committee, Mr. Hutchins. 
Georgiana E. Abbott. as Mr. McKendry. 
Frances J. Crocker. 3 Mr. Deblois. 
Caroline A. Miller. a Mr. Learnard. 
Lucy A. Cate. . Mr. Baldwin. 
Isadora Page. 2 Mr. Read. 

« 


HANCOCK SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Lucius Slade, Chairman, John F. Flynn, Secretary, 
George D. Ricker, Adino B. Hall, 
George F. Haskins, John W. Frazer, 
James M. Badger, Wm. J. Porter, 
James A. McDonough, Charles C. Perkins. 


John H. Woodbury, 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Parmenter Street (late Richmond). 


James W. Webster, Master. Emily F. Fessenden, Head Assistant. 
Ellen C. Sawtelle, Master’s Assistant. Martha F. Winning, Head Assistant. 
_ Ellen A. Hunt, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Emilie A. Siesbiittel, Amy E. Bradford, "i 
Helen M. Hitchins, Josephine M. Robertson, 
Susan E. Allen, Clara E. Bell, 
Mary E. Skinner, Mary A. Ross. 


Sophia L. Sherman, 
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Cushman Building. 
Marie L. Macomber, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Olive M. E. Rowe, 
Anna N. Jacobs. 
Franklin Evelyth, Janitor. 


Achsah Barnes, 
Annie E. Caldwell, 
Mary H. Cheney, Sewing Teacher. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Cushman School, Parmenter Street. 


Sarah E. Ward. Sub-Committee, Mr. Perkins. 
Adeline 8. Bodge. as Mr. McDonough. 
Harriet M. Fraser. ~ Me Mr. Fraesr. 
Augusta H. Barrett. . Mr. Badger. 
Rosanna B. Raycroft. f Mr. Fraser. 
Grace M. Harkins. + Mr. Porter. 
Mary J. Clark. AL Mr. Woodbury. 
Marcella C. Halliday. sf Mr. Haskins. 
Sarah F. Ellis. a Mr. Hall. 
Elizabeth A. Fisk. bi Mr. Slade. 
Maria A. Gibbs. . Mr. Haskins. 
Charles Bryant, Janitor. 

Cooper Street. 
Lucy A. Pike. Sub-Committee, Mr. Flynn. 
Teresa M. Gargan. os Mr. McDonough. 

Thacher Street. 

Sarah L. Shepherd. Sub-Committee, Mr. Badger. 
Sarah J. Copp. * Mr. Flynn. 
Lucy C. Flynn. ry Mr. Ricker. 


Ingraham School, Sheafe Street. 


Josephine B. Silver. 
Martha F. Boody. 
Esther W. Mansfield. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Porter. 
A Mr. 
‘ Mr. 


Hall. 
Ricker. 
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LAWRENCE 


Warren P. Adams, Chairman, 
Liberty D. Packard, 

John 8S. H. Fogg, 

Samuel F. Bachelder, 

James Conboye, 

Hugh J. Toland, 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


P. J. Whelton, Secretary, 
Christopher A. Connor, 
Richard J. Fennelly, 
George A. Thayer, 
Edward C. Leonard. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


B Street, corner of Third Street. 


Larkin Dunton, Master. 


Amos M. Leonard, Sub- Master. 


D. A. Hamlin, Usher. 


Mary E. H. Ottiwel, 
Abbie C. Burge, 
Margaret A. Gleason, 
Mary A. Conroy, 
Mary W. Bragdon, 
Filena Hurlbutt, 


Henry L. Clapp, Usher. 
Alice Cooper, Master’s Assistant. 
Emma P. Hall, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Martha S. Damon, 
Margaret Holmes, 
Margarette A. Moody, 
Catharine M. Lynch, 
Mary E. Stubbs, 

M. Louise Gillette. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


/ 


Mary A. Montague. 
Lucy M. Cragin. 
Anna M. Elwell. 

Ada A. Bradeen. 
Willietta Bicknell. 
Elizabeth S. Lakeman. 
M. E. Witherell. 
Elizabeth A. McGrath. 
Ann E. Newell. 
Ophelia S. Newell. 
Sarah M. Brown. 
Alice W. Baker. 


Broadway. 

Sub-Committee, Mr. Thayer. 
a Mr. Connor. 
Mr. Fogg. 
% Mr. Packard. 
oe Mr. Fennelly. 
4 Mr. Bachelder. 
i _ Mr. Toland. 
s Mr. Whelton. 
Be Mr. Leonard. 
A Mr. Packard. 
es Mr. Thayer. 
a Mr. Fogg. 


— 
a? 
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LEWIS SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
George H. Monroe, Chairman, John Kneeland, Secretary, 
P. O’Meara Edson, Charles K. Dillaway, 
Moody Merrill, William W. Swan, 
George M. Hobbs, Joel Seaverns, 
George E. Emery, George H. Lloyd. 


Joseph A. Tucker, 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 


: Corner of Dale and Sherman Streets. 
William L. P. Boardman, Master. Elizabeth S. Morse, Head Assistant. 
Charles F. King, Sub- Master. Sarah E. Fisher, Master’s Head <As- 
Eunice C. Atwood, Head Assistant. sistant. 


ASSISTANT. 
Emily B. Eliot, Louise J. Hovey, 
Henrietta M. Young, Susan A. Dutton, 
Maria L. Miller, Martha C. Gerry. 
Lucetta F. Bean, Gilbert S. May, Janitor. 


Malvina L. Sears, Sewing Teacher. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Thornton Street. 


Joanna Monroe. Sub-Committee, Mr. Hobbs. 
Alice C. Pierce. se Mr. Emery. 
Winthrop Street. 
Frances N. Brooks. Sub-Committee, Mr. Merrill. 
Eliza J. Goss. = = Mr. Kneeland. 
* Helen Crombie. ee Mr. Edson. 
Caroline Eliot. A Mr. Seaverns. 


Monroe Street. 
A. B. Russell. Sub-Committee, Mr. Dillaway. 
Maria L. Burrell. + Mr. Lloyd. 
Mount Pleasant Avenue. 


Annie E. Boynton. Sub-Committee, Mr. Tucker. 
Frances H. C. Bradley. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Francis H. Underwood, Chairman, Liberty D. Packard, Secretary, 


John S. H. Fogg, George A. Thayer, 
Warren P. Adams, Hugh J. Toland, 
Samuel F. Bachelder, Edward C. Leonard. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Broadway, near K Street. 


C. Goodwin Clark, Master. Clara 8. Nye, Master’s Assistant. 

Alonzo G. Ham, Sub- Master. Margaret J. Stuart, Head Assistant. 

Mary E. Balch, Head Assistant. Ellen L. Pendleton, Head Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 

Harriet E. Marcy, Abbie M. Cochrane, 

Vodiza J. Comey, Myra S. Butterfield, 

—. Abbie M. Holder, 

Emogene F. Willet, Martha B. Dinsmore, 

Susan Carty, Ellen R. Wyman. 


Margaret Reid, Teaching of Sewing. Joshua B. Emerson, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


City Point, Fourth Street, near L. 


Elizabeth M. Easton, Mary Cutler, 
‘Josephine F. Krogman, Mary A. Crosby, 
Emma L. B. Hintz, Matilda E. Stevens. 


Sub-Committee, Messrs. Underwood, Bachelder, and Packard. 
Capen School, Corner of I and Sixth Streets. 


Laura J. Gerry, - Mary E. Powell, 
Susan Hutchinson, Mary H. Faxon. 


Sub-Committee, Messrs. Thayer, Fogg, and Adams. 


LYMAN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Henry S. Washburn, Chairman, George D. Ricker, Secretary, 
Warren H. Cudworth, Willard S. Allen, 
John Noble, Reuben Peterson, Jr. 


George H. Plummer, 
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LYMAN SCHOOL. 


Corner of Paris and Decatur Streets. 


Hosea H. Lincoln, Master. Cordelia Lothrop, Master’s Assistant. 
George K. Daniel, Jr., Sub-Master. Mary A. Turner, Head Assistant. 
Eliza F. Russell, Head Assistant. ; 


ASSISTANTS. 
Amelia H. Pitman, Lucy J. Lothrop, 
Mary P. E. Tewksbury, Harriet N. Webster, 
Susan J. Adams, Emma P. Morey. 
Clara M. Hovey, Frances C. Close, Sewing Teacher. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Paris Street. 


Susan H. M. Swan, Harriet N. Tyler, 
Angeline M. Cudworth, Abby M. Allen, 
Anna I. Duncan, Elizabeth A. Turner. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Plummer. 


Webster Street. 
Mary E. Morse. Sub-Committee, Mr. Washburn. 


MAYHEW SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Samuel H. Wentworth, Chairman, Frank B. Clock, Secretary, 


William A. Rust, William J. Porter, 
Lucius Slade, Ezra Palmer, 


John F. Flynn, Edward B. Rankin. 
Adino B. Hall, : 


MAYHEW SCHOOL 


Hawkins Street. 


Samuel Swan, Master. Emily A. Moulton, Master's Assistant. 
Quincy E. Dickerman, Sub-Master. George W. M. Hall, Usher. 
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ASSISTANTS. 
Luciette A. Wentworth, Adeline F. Cutter, 
Sarah W. I. Copeland, Alicia O. Quinby, 
Elizabeth L. West, Alice A. Tufts, 
Helen M. Coolidge, Ruth E. Rowe. 


Elizabeth S. Parker, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Grant Place, Chardon Street. 


Emeline C. Farley, ‘Sub-Committee, Mr. Rust. 

Ann M. F. Sprague. oe Mr. Slade. 

Adelaide C. Williams. SS Mr. Clock. 

Abby W. Spiller. BS Mr. Porter. 

Affie T. Wier. * Mr. Palmer. : 
Cooper Street. 

Harriet A. Farrow. Sub-Committee, Mr. Rankin. 

Harriet §. Lothrop. af Mr. Hall. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Christopher A. Connor, Chairman, Richard J. Fennelly, Secretary, 


John S. H. Fogg, Hugh J. Toland, 
Samuel F. Bachelder, James Conboye, } 
Warren P. Adams, P. J. Whelton, . 
Francis H. Underwood, George A. Thayer. . 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 


Sis ein 


Corner of D and Fifth Streets. 


Josiah A. Stearns, Master. Mary J. Fennelly, Master’s Head As-. 
Fiducia 8. Wells, Head Assistant. sistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Amanda Marble, Sarah B. Abbott, 
Sarah A. Gallagher, Mary Kyle, 
Juliette Wyman, Anne M. Prescott, 
Miranda A. Bolkcom, ' Harriet E. Johnston, 
Juliette Smith, Emma L. Eaton. 


Mary G. Lanning, 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Parkman School, Silver Street, near Dorchester Avenue. 


Amelia McKensie, Sub-Committee, Mr. Fennelly. 
Harriet L. Rayne. Me Mr. Toland. 
Charlotte L. Jefferds. a6 Mr. Adams. 
Isabel M. Kelren. tee Mr. Thayer. 
Mary F. Peeler. ns Mr. Connor. 
Mary G. A. Toland. ay Mr. Conboye. 


Drake School, Corner of Cand Third Streets. 


Laura A. Read. Sub-Commuattee, Mr. Fogg. 
Mary K. Davis. i Mr. Whelton. 
Garafelia M. Morse. $s Mr. Underwood. 
Abby C. Nickerson. ad Mr. Bachelder. 
Lucinda Smith. | ss Mr. Connor. 
Sarah V. Cunningham. oe Mr. Fennelly. 

D Street Church. 
Frances W. Hussey. Sub-Committee, Mr. Thayer. 
Ellen J. Cashman. Ui; Mr. Toland. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL DISTRICT 


COMMITTER. 
William O. Johnson, Chairman, James Reed, Secretary, 
William A. Rust, John H. Woodbury, 
J. Baxter Upham, Joseph Willard, 
S. K. Lothrop, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
John F. Jarvis, Loring Lothrop. 


Hall Curtis, 
PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 
Phillips Street. 


James Hovey, Master. George Perkins, Usher. 
Elias H. Marston, Sub- Master. Laura M. Porter, Head Assistant. 
Annie E. Friend, Master’s Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Elvira M. Harrington, Georgianna A. Monroe, 
Hannah M. Sutton, Sarah E. Frye, 
Victoria M. Goss, Esther E. Ball. 


; Martha F. Whitman, 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Phillips Street. — 


- Elizabeth W. Nickerson. Sub-Committee, Mr. Johnson. 


Sarah A. M. Turner. A Mr. Curtis. 
* Caroline A. Morrill. Mr. Woodbury 


Anderson Street. 


* Bliza A Corthell. Sub-Committee, Mr. Jarvis. 
’ Barbara C. Farrington. as Reed. 


| Joy Street. . 
Elizabeth N. Smith. Sub-Committee, Mr. Willard. 


Phillips School- House. 
Ella F. Wright. Sub-Committee, Mr. Shurtleff. 


i 
Fs 
{ 
| 
: 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
John Noble, Chairman, John W. Fraser, Secretary, 
Warren H. Cudworth,. Willard S. Allen, 
Henry S. Washburn, Reuben Peterson, Jr. 


George H. Plummer, 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


cc Prescott Street, Hast Boston. 


James F, Blackinton, Master. Elizabeth R. Drowne, Master’s As- 
Lewis H. Dutton, Sub-Master. sistant. 
Bernice A. De Merritt, Head As- Louise S. Hotchkiss, Head Assistant. 
sistant. Frances H. Turner, Head Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
' Mary A. Ford, Harriet N. Weed, 
Ellenette Pillsbury, Caroline B. Bigelow, 
Mary D. Day, Annie G. De Silva. 


Lucy E. David, 


0) ge OE 
* 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Prescott School- House. 


Hannan L. Manson, Almaretta J. Critchett, 
Emma C. Reed, Margaret A. Bartlett. 
Sub-Committee, Messrs. Noble and Fraser. 
Rice Building, Saratoga Street. at 
Caroline Ditson, Mary M. Foster. ‘BS 
Elizabeth W. Hazell, Sub-Committee, Messrs. Peterson aud Noble. 
Bennington-street Chapel. 


Mary E. Plummer, Harriet F. Parker. . 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Noble. <3 


QUINCY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Joseph D. Fallon, Chairman, Edward B. Rankin, Secretary, 
William Woods, Solon Thornton, 
Henry P.* Shattuck, George A. Thayer, 
. John P. Reynolds, Edward C. Leonard, 
John P. Ordway, David W. Foster, 
John M. Maguire, Henry J. Coleman. 
James Conboye, “ 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


Tyler Street. 


E. Frank Wood, Master. George W. Neal, Sub-Master. 

Henry C. Bullard, Usher. Annie M. Lund, Master’s Head As- 

Olive M. Page, Head Assistant. sistant, ? 
ASSISTANTS. 

Louisa F. Monroe, Emily J. Tucker, 

Josephine M. Hanna, Mary E. Fogarty, 

Ellen J. Frost, Ellen G. O’Leary, 

Charlotte L. Wheelwright, Emily B. Peck. 


Margaret F. Tappan, 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL. | 


Hast Street. 


Sub-Commtttee, Mr. Shattuck. 
a Mr. Reynolds. 


Harriette A. Bettes, 
Priscilla Johnson. 


Sarah E. Lewis. # Mr. Woods. 

Emily E. Maynard. My Mr. Foster. 

Julia A. O’Hara. ve Mr. Ordway. 

Lavonne E. Walbridge. oe Mr. Conboye. 

Ellen E. Leach. Mr. Maguire. 


Susan Frizzell. ef Mr. Rankin. 

_Loiusa Bowker. Sub-Committee, Messrs. Coleman and Leonard. 

Mary L. Richards. a dy Thornton and Thayer 
Julia A. Valentine. Mr. Fallon. 


RICE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Charles J. Prescott, Secretary, 
Lyman Mason, P 
William T. Brigham, 

William H. Baldwin, 

William Read. 


Charles L. Flint, Chairman, 
Wm. B. Merrill, 

J. Coffin Jones Brown, 
Henry C. Hunt, 

Charles Hutchins, 

Samuel G. Bowdléar, 


RICE SCHOOL. 


Corner of Dartmouth and Appleton Streets. 


Lucius A. Wheelock, Master. 
Charles F, Kimball, Usher. 
EK. Maria Simonds, Head Assistant. 


Edward Southworth, Sub-Master. 
Florena Gray, Master’s Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Florence Marshall, 
Clara M. Simonds, 
Hannah E. Bradley, 
Harriet W. Leatherbee, 
Mary J. Allison, 


Harriet D. Hinckley, 
Ella T. Gould, 
Henrietta Jenkins, 
Dora Brown, 

Eliza Cox. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 503 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Suffolk Street. 


Josephine G. Whipple. Sub-Committee, Mr. Reed. 
Georgianna A. Ballard. e Mr. Baldwin. 
Frances M. Sylvester. A Mr. Prescott. 
C. Josephine Bates. es Mr. Hutchins. 
Jane E. Haskell. ee Mr. Mason. 


Appleton Street. 


Mary Beal. Sub-Committee, Mr. Prescott. 
Ella F. Wyman. Me Mr. Brigham. 
Elia B. Cheney. +b Mr. Flint. 
Grace Hooper. of Mr. Bowdlear. 
Martha Sprague. . ae Mr. Hunt. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
Tra Allen, Chairman, P. O’Meara Edson, Secretary, 
John Kneeland, Treffle Garceau, 
John O. Means, Moody Merrill, 
Stephen G. Deblois, Albert E. Dunning, 
Joseph A. Tucker, George H. Lloyd. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL. 


Windsor Street, fronting Madison square. 


S. C. Stone, Master. Charles W. Hill, Swb- Master. 
Julia F. Long, Master’s Head Assist. S. Maria Wheeler, Head Assistant. 
Lucy L. Burgess, Head Assistant. Martha A. Smith, Head Assistant. 


Elizabeth B. Walton, Sarah R. Bonney, 

Clara H. Balch, Josephine D. Snow, 

Harriet A. Lewis, Marian Henshaw. 
ASSISTANTS. 

Frances McDonald, Caroline K. Nickerson, 

E. Elizabeth Boies, Isadora Bonney, 

Frances L. Stockman, Alice T. Kelley, 


Maria L. Young, Sewing Teacher. 
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Weston Street. 


Anna G. Fillebrown, Mary EK. Gardner. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Kneeland. 
Annie E. McDonald, Martha E. Page. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Means. 


Franklin Place. 


Emma A. Parker, Sarah J. Davis. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Allen. 
Elizabeth F. Todd, Clara C. Walker. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Garceau. 


Avon Place. 


Adeline L. Reed, Abby E. Ford. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Tucker. 


Day’s Chapel. 


Emily L. Marston. Sub-Committee, Mr. Lloyd. 
Mill Dam. | 
Annie H. Berry. Sub-Committee, Mr. Dunning. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
John S. H. Fogg, Chairman, Samuel F. Bachelder, Secretary, 
Francis H. Underwood, George A. Thayer, 
Warren P. Adams, Christopher A. Connor, 
Baylies Sanford, Nath’l B. Shurtleff 


P. J. Whelton, 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 


Dorchester Street, South Boston. 


Henry C. Hardon, Master. Anna M. Penniman, Master’s Assistant. 
Ellen E. Morse, Head Assistant. Lavinia B. Pendleton, Head Assistant. 
Emeline L. Tolman, Head Assistant. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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ASSISTANTS. 
Martha E. Morse, Abby S. Hammond, 
Catharine A. Dwyer, Margaret T. Pease, 
‘ Sarah L. Garrett, Roxanna N. Blanchard, 
Harriet S. Howes, Eliza F. Blacker, 
Julia M. Pease, Eliza M. Cleary, Sewing Teacher. 


William Dillaway, Janitor. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Washington Village. 


Susan Mulloy. Sub-Committee, Mr. Connor. 
Ella R. Johnson. es Mr. Shurtleff. 
Edith A. Pope. ae Mr. Thayer. 
Mary A. Jenkins. AS Mr. Whelton. 
Grace E. Gragg. RS Mr. Fogg. 
Clinchi School, F Street, corner of Seventh. 
Sarah B. Packard. Sub-Committee, Mr. Sanford. 
Marion W. Rundlett. a Mr. Adams. 
Clara G. Dickson. 6s Mr. Underwood. 
Mary E. Morse. Ne Mr. Bachelder. 
Sophia C. Dudley. r nf Mr. Fogg. 
Julia F. Baker. a Mr. Adams. 


WASHINGTON AND DUDLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
P. O’Meara Edson, Chairman, George W. Adams, Secretary, 
Tra Allen, Treftle Garceau, 
John O. Means, Charles K. Dillaway, 
James Waldock, Joel Seaverns, 
George H. Monroe, Albert E. Dunning. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


2000 Washington Street. 


Leverett M. Chase, Master. Anna M. Williams, Master’s Assistant. 


Harriet E. Davenport, Head Assistant. 
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ASSISTANTS. % 
Louise W. Emmons, Lillie H. Bowman, 
Mira W. Pond, H. Amelia Philbrick. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL. 


Bartlett Street. 


Sarah J. Baker, Principal. Dora A. Pickering, Principal’s Assist. 
Jane S. Leavitt, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Mary C. Whippey, Eliza Brown, 
Mary L. Gore, Mary S. Sprague. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Vernon Street. 


Anna M. Stone. Sub-Committee, Mr. Seaverns. 
S. Louise Durant. 3 Mr. Means. 
Abby S. Oliver, Anna T. Bicknell. 


Sub-Committee, Mr. Dillaway. 


Putnam Street. 


Henrietta M. Wood, Mary A. Morse. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Dunning. 


2030 Washington Street. 
Mary V. Woodman. Sub-Committee, Mr. Waldock. 


WELLS SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 
John F. Jarvis, Chairman, James A. McDonough, Secretary, 
Wm. A. Rust, Lucius Slade, 
Loring Lothrop, James Reed, P 
Wm. O. Johnson, Samuel H. Wentworth, 
Frank B. Clock, Ezra S. Palmer. 


Nathl. B. Shurtleff, 
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WELLS SCHOOL. 


- 


Corner of Blossom and McLean Streets. 


Rodney G. Chase, Master. 


Mary S. Carter, Head Assistant. 
Delia A. Varney, Head Assistant. 


Mary W. Perry, 
Mary A. C. Williams, 
Elizabeth P. Winning, 
Matilda A. Gerry, 
Jas. Martin, Janitor. 


Abby J. Boutwell, Master’s Head As- 
sistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Mary T. Locke, 
Mary M. Perry, 
Clara J. Simonds. 


Maria W. Turner. 
Emma Dexter. 
Anna A. James. 
Eliza A. Freeman. 


Sarah C. Chevaillier. 
Lucy M. A. Redding. 


Georgiana D. Barstow. 


Mary L. Bailey. 
Lavinia M. Allen. 
Lois M. Rea. - 
Adelaide A. Rea. 
Isabella Bennet. 


Mrs. Frances E. Stevens, Sewing 
Teacher. 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Emerson School, Poplar Street. 
Sub-Commitice, Mr. Wentworth. 
ide Mr. Reed. 
ee Mr. Johnson. 
ae Mr. Clock. 
A Mr. Rust. 
ss Mr. McDonough. 
Dean School, Wall Street. 
Sub-Committee, Mr. Palmer. 
as Mr. Johnson. 
A Mr. Slade. 
- Mr. Wentworth. 
Mr. Slade. 
he Mr. Clock. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Henry P. Shattuck, Chavrman, 
J. Coffin Jones Brown, 


John P. Reynolds, 
John P. Ordway, 


COMMITTEE. 


Charles J. Prescott, 
John M. Maguire, 
George F. Bigelow, 


William Woods, Secretary, 


Francis D. Stedman, 
John H. Woodbury, 
Eben R. Frost, 


Henry C. Hunt, 
Samuel B. Cruft, 
Ezra Palmer. 


& 
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WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


Tremont Street, near Hliot Street. 


Bobert Swan, Master. Susan A. W. Loring, Master’s Head 
May Gertrude Ladd, Head Assistant. Assistant. ) 

Emma K. Valentine, Head Assistant. Maria L. Barney, Head Assistant. 
Almira Seymour, Head Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Mary F. Light, Edith Adams, 
Elizabeth S. Emmons, Mary E. Davis, 
Harriet R. G. De Ribas, Mary J. Danforth, 
Emma V. Flagg, Elizabeth H. Bird, 
Caroline F. Welch, Mary C. Jones, Newtonville. 
Mary E. Barstow, Isabella Cumming, Sewing Teacher. 


Ella L. Bird, 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Tyler Street. 


Rachel R. Thayer, Braintree. Sub-Commitiee, Mr. Woods. 
Mary B. Browne, yy Mr. Ordway. 
Ella M. Seaverns. te Mr. Frost. 
Mary A. B. Gore. a Mr. Reynolds. 
Frances Torry. a4 Mr. Bigelow. 
; Hudson Street. 
Caroline S. Crozier. Sub-Committee, Mr. Palmer. 
Henrietta Madigan. ee Mr. Maguire. 
Emma I. Baker. dy Mr. Cruft. 
Julia A. McIntyre. Mr. Prescott. 
DORCHESTER DISTRICT. ~ 
COMMITTEE. 
John W. Porter, Secretary, William T. Adams, Chairman, 
John H. McKendry, William W. Swan, 
John Kneeland, Benjamin Cushing, 
J. Coffin Jones Brown, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
Liberty D. Packard, Joseph Willard. 


Baylies Sanford, 
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ATHERTON SCHOOL. 


Columbia Street. 


Ella S. Wales, Principal. Edna L. Gleason, Assistant. 
Committee, Messrs. Sanford and Willard. 


DORCHESTER EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Sumner Street. 


Roland F. Alger, Master. Abbie L. W. Everett, Master’s Assist 
ASSISTANTS. 
Elsie J. Parker, Helen M. Hills. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Cora L. Ethridge, _ Annie W. Ford, 
Marion W. Brooks. 
Committee, Messrs. Swan and Packard. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 


School Street. 


Wm. E. Endicott, Master. Emma L. Howe, Master’s Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Mary J. Homer, Charlotte E. Baldwin. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


E. Louise Brown, Ella Whittredge. 
Committee, Messrs. Sanford and Willard. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 


Adams Street. 


Edwin T. Horne, Master. _ Ann Tolman, Master’s Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Elizabeth P. Boynton, ¥ Sarah E. Hearsey, 


J. Annie Bense. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Marion B. Sherburne, Ann M. Gilbert, 
Mary C. Edes. 
Committee, Messrs. Adams and Kneeland. 
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MATHER SCHOOL. 


Meeting House Hull. 


Daniel B. Hubbard, Master. Sarah W. Symmes, Master’s Assistant: 
ASSISTANTS. 

Lucy J. Dunnels, Annie L. Jenkins, 

Sarah E. Austin, S. Kate Shepard, 

Ella L. Howe. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Ella L. Howe, M. Esther Drake, 
Mary P. Pronk. 
Committee, Messrs. Cushing and Shurtleff. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 


Walnut Street. 


Joseph T. Ward, Master. Isabel F. P. Emery, Master’s Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
| Dora Puffer, Braintree, Ann E. Collins. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Jane M. Seaverns, Frances E. Hildreth, 


Angelina A. Brigham. 
Committee, Messrs. Porter and Brown. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 


River Street, Lower Mills. 


Edward M. Lancaster, Master. S. Louise Pope, Master’s Assistant. 
ASSISTANTS. 
Isabelle A. Worsley, Emma A. Melville, ° 


Elizabeth U. Page. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Elizabeth J. Stetson, R. Ellerine Robie, 
Hannah K. Pratt. 
Committee, Messrs. McKendry and Porter. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
; STOUGHTON INTERMEDIATE. 


Codman Street. 


Mary J. Pope. 
Committee, Messrs. Adams and Kneeland. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 
Norfolk Street, Mattapan. 
Henry B. Miner, Master. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Martha A. Baker, Catherine E. Cook. 


PRIMARY TEACHER. 


Elizabeth S. Fisher. 


Committee, Messrs. McKendry and Sanford. 


SCHOOLS FOR LICENSED MINORS. 


North Margin Street. 
Sarah A. Brackett. 
East-Street Place. 
Melissa P. Taylor. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


11 Pemberton Square. 
Sarah Fuller, Principal. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Annie E. Bond, Ellen L. Barton. 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL. 


Corner of Allston and Somerset Streets. 


Mrs. C. B. Thomas, Principal. 
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TRUANT OFFICERS. 


The city is divided into Truant Districts, to which the officers are assigned 


as follows: — 


OFFICERS. 


Chase Cole. 

C. EH. Turner. 
Geo. M. Felch. 

EH. G. Richardson. 


Phineas Bates. 
A. M. Leavitt. 


Samuel McIntosh. 
E. F. Mecuen. 
Jeremiah M. Swett. 


\ James P. Leeds. 


DISTRICTS. 


North. 
East Boston. 
Central. 


Southern. 
South Boston. 
South. 


Roxbury, East District. 
Roxbury, West District. 


Dorchester, Northern Dis- 
trict. 


SCHOOL SECTIONS. 


Eliot, Hancock. 
Adams, Chapman, Lyman, Prescott. 
Bowdoin, Mayhew, Phillips, Wells. 


Brimmer, Bowditch, Quincy, Win- 
throp. 


Bigelow, Lawrence, Lincoln, Norcross 
and Shurtleff. 


Dwight, Everett, Franklin, Rice, and 
Boylston. 


Lewis, Dearborn, and Washington. 
Comins, Dudley, and Sherwin. 


Lewis, Everett, Mather, Monroe, and 
Atherton. 


Dorchester, Southern Dis-| High, Harris, Gibson, Tileston, Stough- 


trict. 


ton, and Minot. 


Each officer has one or more order boxer located in his district, to which the 
teachers may send cards specifying cases which should be investigated. 


These boxes are located as follows :— 


OrpER Boxes. 


North District. 


Hancock School-house. 
Police Station No. 1, Hanover street. 


East Boston. 


Adams, Chapman, and Prescott School-houses. 
Police Station No. 7, Meridian street. 


Central District. 


Mayhew School-house. 
Police Station No. 3, Joy street. 


———— en 


* 


- 
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Southern District. 


Brimmer and Quincy School-houses. 
Police Station No. 4, La Grange street. 


South Boston. 


Bigelow and Lincoln School-houses. 
Police Station No. 6, Broadway, near C street. 


South District. 


Dwight and Rice School-houses. 
Police Station No. 5, East Dedham street. 


‘Roxbury, East District. 


Dearborn, Lewis, and Washington School-houses. 


Roxbury, West District. 


Sherwin and Common School-houses. 


Dorchester, Northern District. 


Lewis, Everett, Mather, and Monroe School-houses. 


> 


Dorchester, Southern District. 


Harris, Gibson, Stoughton, and Minot School-houses. 


The Truant Officers meet the first Monday in each month, at 114 o’clock, at 
the Traant Office, in the Court-house; also, at 124 o’clock the same day; at 
the Room of the Superintendent of Schools, City Hall. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


SHPTHMBER 4, 1872. 


time CEH opis. Oe ON 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1872-73. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Haru, September 4, 1872. 


To THE HONORABLE CiTy COUNCIL: 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1872-73, as shown in the books in 
his office, September 1, 1872, including the September draft, 
being five months’ payments of the financial year, — ex- 
hibiting the original appropriations, the amount expended, 
and the balance of each unexpended at that date. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Advertising . 2 


Annuities . A , 
Armories , - 5 
Bells and Clocks . . $ 
Boston Harbor 3 c 
Bridges . 

Cemeteries 


Charles River and Warre ren Bridges 
Chestnut Hill Driveway. 
City Hospital . P 
Common, Public Squares, ete. 
Contingent Funds, viz. 
Joint Com’i'tees of the City Council 
Mayor , ‘ : 
Board of Aldermen 
Common Council 


County of Suffolk 
East Boston Ferries 
Engineer’s Department . 
Fire Alarm Department . 
Fire Department 
Health Department 
Inspection of Buildings . 
Interest and Premium 
Incidental Expenses. ‘ . 
Lamps . 
Lyman School House 
Markets . : 
Militia Bounty... : 
Mount Hope Cemetery . f 
Add Revenue ree’d, $9,998 34 
Overseers of the Poor : : 
Old Claims . 
Paving . 
Police 
Printing and Stationery . 
Public Baths . 

Public Buildings 
Public Institutions, viz. 
House of Industry 
House of Correction 

Lunatic Hospital . 

Pauper Expenses 

Steamboat ‘‘ Henry Morrison” 
Office Expenses . 

Coal Sheds at Deer Island . 
Wharf at Deer Island. 

House for Engineer, Deer Island 


Public Lands . 
Public Library : 
Quarantine Department . : 
Reserved Fund 
Salaries . 


Carried forward 


* Add Revenue received, $1,000, 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$4,000 00 

512 00 
25,000 00 
4,050 00 
10,000 00 
26,500 00 


290,000 00 
940,000 00 
20,000 00 
40,600 00 
445,000 00 
365,000 00 


10,950 00} 
1,284,000 00 


90,000 00 
370,500 00 
15,000 00 
10,000 00 
45,000 00 


16,000 00 


69,800 00 
1,500 00 


*1,001,000 00 


670,000 00 
30,000 00 
40,000 00 
92,000 00 


153,500 00 
88,500 00 
63,000 00 
31,000 00 
13,500 00 

8,000 00 
15,000 00 
12,000 00 

7,500 00 


10,000 00 
91,000 00 
25,000 00 
300,000 00 
160,000 00 


Expended. 


$1,393 62 
170 00 
7,901 94 
639 22 
2,610 17 
9,462 34 
5,126 91 
2,909 56 
2,620 88 
52,686 53 
52,799 88 


1,181 25 
21 50 
464 92 
1,759 40 


. 97,330 86 
84,239 88 
8,229 25 
15,593 93 
233,982 23 
141,068 O1 
4,570 71 
370,239 87 
63,080 76 
131,132 77 
14,960 00 
3,610 29 
4,608 50 


15,721 46 


26,444 77 

142 83 
400,264 94 
265,693 54 
17,098 80 
26,078 98 
38,686 91 


60,360 13 


$6, 464,912 00 $2,380, 974 


——— 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$2,606 
342 
17,098 
3,410 
7,389 
17,037 
11,373 
39,090 
2,379 
54,313 
37,200 


2,818 
1,478 
1,035 
1,240 


192,669 
185,760 
11,770 
25,006 
211,017 
223,931 
6,379 
913,760 
26,919 
239,367 
40 
6,389 
40,391 
10,276 
43,355 
1,357 
600,735 
404,306 
12,901 
13,921 
58,313 


93,139 
63,788 
40,550 
24,927 
7,320 
4,797 
15,000 
7,643 
6,618 


8,233 
52,174 
20,709 

283,00 
73,148 


87 
10 
40 
86 
49 
94 
00 
50 
70 
53 
27 
40 
00 
64 


711$4,093,935 63 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward , 

Schools and School-houses, viz. 
School Instructors : 
School Expenses, School Committee 
Salaries Officers, Schoo] Committee 
School-houses, Public Buildings 


Sealers of Weights and Measures . 


Sewers . : 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 
State Tax : . . 
Surveyor’s Depar tment . ‘ ; 


Survey of Roxbury 

Survey of Dorchester 

Water Works. , 

Water Works, Interest and Premium 
West Boston and Cragie’s Bridges 
Widening Streets . 


Total Appropriations, $9,861,032 00 
Balances from 1871-2, 36,065 61 
Add Revenue, — Paving, 1,000 00 


Add Revenue, — Mount Hope . 


Amount of each 


9,998 


$9,908,005 


Appropriation. izpended: 
$5,464,912 00/$2,380,974 
919,600 00 363,104 
73,000 00 29,736 
24,000 00 9,573 
235,000 00 96,280 
7,000 00 2,756 
150,000 00 45,383 
2,500 00 646 
147,020 00] esas 
32,000 00 8,848 
3,000 00 2,805 
3,000 00 2,909 
241,000 00 OLgio 
630,000 00 60,090 
*41,065 61 1,589 
325,000 00 32,445 


$9,898,097 61 


34 
95 


* $36,065 61 of this amount brought from last year, 


RECAPITULATION. 


Appropriations, 
Revenues, ete. 


General : : 3 $9,908,095 95 
Special ; é : 4,970,460 80 


$14,878,556 75 


71\$4,093,935 
65] - 


27 
00 
74 


Bal. Unexpended. 


556,495 
43,263 
14,427 

138,719 


4,248 
101,616 
1,853 
747,020 
23,151 
194 

90 
149,020 
569,910 
39,475 
292,554 


63 


00 
15 
85 
32 
84 
00 
90 
92 


$3,132,123 09) $6,775,972 86 


Expended. 


$3,132,123 09 
1,373,029 70 


$4,505,152 79 


Unexpended. 


$6,775,972 86 
3,597,431 10 


$10,373,403 96 


~Aupitor’s Montuty EXuIsit. ( 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from the last 


financial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. | 


Loan, Revenue, 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. : 


Additional Land, Primary School-house, Lexington 


Street (reserved fund) ..-. + eseeeeee $5,000 00 $4,500 00 $500 00 
Additional Land, Public Library (loan) ......-. 70,000 00 70,000 00 aie ceeee 
Additional Supply of Water (transfer and loan). . . 107,697 19 44,998 44 62,698 75 
Appleton Street Extension (loan)... ++ e+ ees 100,000 00 Perk 100,000 00 
Atlantic Avenue (loans)... + +«seseeeersce eee 336,863 35 8,031 62 833,831 73 
Back Bay Bridges (loan) ....++-eeeeees 135,070 00 123,270 14 11,799 86 
Bakery, Deer Island (transfer)... . + +e eees 10,000 00 5,966 02 4,033 98 
Broadway Extension (loans) ..+++++s+eeees 81.067 80 206 00 80,861 80 
Canton Street Grading (loan)... + ++see+ee-e 34,923 21 1,597 76 83.825 45 
Cedar Grove Cemetery (reservedfund) ......-. 6,000 00 2,356 42 3,643 58 
Church Street District (loans)... . +. .s2-+-s+ee-s 23,516 78 659 00 22,857 78 
Columbus Avenue Extension (loan) . . ++. +«.+s.s-e-. 822,750 00 Asstt e 822,750 00 
Commercial Point Bridge (transfer) . . +. ++. see-s 8.000 00 7.5382 00 ‘468 00 
Devonshire Street Extension (loan) «++ +.«+e+seee- 510,000 00 233,770 00 276,230 00 
Engine House No.4, etc. (transfer)... + ee ee 58,702 96 22,010 32 36,692 64 
English, High and Latin School-house Lot (loan) .. 280,000 00 5 tty PPI 280,000 00 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) ..- +--+ ++s+see- 290,432 84 145,946 13 144,486 71 
Grading Madison Square (transfer)... ++ ++e-s 8,166 00 2.518 82 5,647 18 
Grammar School-house, L Street (loan)... .+-. 90,000 00 10,189 37 79,810 63 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan)... ++ +++. 61,275 97 1,505 06 59,770 91 
High Service, South Boston (loan) .. ++ +++ 30,000 00 1,412 59 28,587 41 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (transfer) .....+-. 225,000 00 rer eMcitasi ay lp 225,000 00 
Hose House, South Boston (transfer) ... «+... 20,000 00 3,600 00 16,400 00 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . . 75,000 00 Srintana Arter 75,000 00 
New Building, House of Correction (transfer)... . 500 00 350 00 150 00 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . - 104,222 20 49 86 104,172 34 
New Water Pipes, East Boston (transfer)... .. > 8,732 78 8,732 21 57 
Police Station House, District Nine (loan and transfer) 9,337 69 9,312 84% 24 85 
Public Library Building (transfer)... +. + +e es 28,219-52 12,010 17 16,209 35 
Quarantine Steamboat (transfer). . +. ++ +e ees 15,350 00 15,299 26 50 74 
Rainsford Island Buildings (transfer) ........ 4,100 00 4,044 96 55 04 
Repairing House of Correction (transfer)... +... 48,000 00 132 89 47,867 11 
School-house Lot, Ward 15 (loan) ....+-++e4e-. 16,000 00 15,750 00 250 00 
School-house Lot, Ward 16(loan) . «++ ++eee-s 11,000 00 11,000 00 Wei. Pi Sy 
Scollay’s Building (loan)... 1.2 e+ ee ee eee 134,879 50 are age at's 134,879 50 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) ....+.++s++s- 16,152 60 4,912 82 11,289 78 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue)... +++ eee eevee 147,355 93 28,580 88 118,775 05 
South Market Strect Extension (loan). .....s++-. 283,000 00 91,000 00 192,000 00 
Suffolk Street District (loans)... .+.+«+seeee-e 889,021 93 204,002 99 185,018 94 
Ticknor Bequest (transfer) ..... ++ +eeeee 2,060 51 ans Comeweatt « 2,060 51 
Water Street Grade Damages (transfer)... +++. 41.855 18 13,459 68 28,375 50 
Water Tanks, City Hospital (transfer) .....-6. 5,000 00 triton ac 5,000 00 
Water to Deer Island (loans) ....-+-e+«+seeeee 3,289 31 pach tah 8,289 31. 
Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15,and 16 (loans)... . 107,044 96 60,887 27 46,157 69 
Widening Congress Street (loan)... 14+ eee 47,000 00 AL chon of 47,000 00 
Widening and Grading Dudley and other Streets (loan) 44,792 08 31,277 43 13,514 65 
Widening*Eliot Street (loan and transfer). ..... 23,712 72 a, bp stha ies 23,712 72 
Widening Federal Street (loans)... sss ee eee 1,103 03 mh area, 3 1,103 03 
Widening Federal Street Bridge (loan) ...+.+.- 85,000 00 470 28 84,529 72 
Widening Hanover Street (loans)... ++ e+e ee- 161,264 73 77,866 78 83,897 95 
Widening Hanover Street, No.2 (loans). ..... + 89,504 76 27,263 95 62,240 81 
Widening Kingston Street (loan)... +52. ees 97,195 53 16,329 08 80,866 45 
Widening Kneeland Street (loan)... s+ e+ sees 150,000 00 54,950 00 95,050 00 
Widening Tremont Street (loans) ......+++-6- 6,319 74 276 66 6,043 08 


$4,970,460 80 $1,373,029 70 $3,597,431 10 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1872. 


TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 


were made, —the amount expended, and balance unexpended, including 


the September draft : — 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Atlantic Avenue (loans) 
Back Bay Bridges (loans) 
Broadway Extension (loans) 
Canton Street Grading (loan) 
Church Street District (loans) . 
Columbus Avenue Extension (Ins) 
Engine House No. 4, etc. (transfers) 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans)/. 
Grading Madison Square (transfer) 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) 
New Building, House of Correction 
(transfer) . : 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and 
appropriation) . 
New Water Pipes, E. Boston (trans. ) 
Oliver Street (revenue and loan) 
Police Station House, Dist. No. 9 
(loan and transfer) . 
Public Library Building (transfer) 
Scollay’s Building (loan) 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) 
Suffolk Street District (transfer and 
loans) 
‘Water Str eet Giade Damages(tr” n) 
Water to Deer Island (loans) . 
Water W’ks, W’ds 18, 14, 15, 16 (1’n) 
Widening and Grading Dudley and 
other Streets (loan) . 
Widening Eliot Street (’n and tr n) 
Widening Federal Street (loans) 
Widening Hanover Street (loans) 
Widening Hanover St., No. 2 (I’ns) 
Widening Kingston Street (loan) 
Widening Tremont Street (loans 
and tr: ansfer) . ‘ ‘ 


Advanced by Treasurer . 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


175,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
150,000 00 
1,175,000 00 
475,000 00 
60,000 00 
1,575,000 00 
12,000 00 
220,000 00 


3,000 -00 


148,000 00 
21,000 00 
187,114 05 


44,000 00 
55,000 00 
135,000 00 
225,000 00 


2,006,248 96 
100,000 00 
75,000 00 
300,000 00 


150,000 00 
390,000 00 
325,000 00 
725,000 00 
820,000 00 
225,000 00 


545,000 00 


$12,971,863 01 


165,781 12 


$13,137,644 13 


Expended. 


$1,650,000 00} $1,316,168 


163,200 
919,138 
116,674 
1,152,142 
152,250 
23,307 
1,430,513 
6,852 
160,229 


2,850 


43,827 
20,999 
352,895 


43,975 
39,290 
120 
213,760 


1,821,230 
71,624 
7200 

253,842 


136,485 
366,287 
323,896 
641,602 
757,759 
144,133 


538,956 


27 
14 
20 
55 
22 
00 
36 
29 
82 
09 


00 


66 
43 
17 


15 
65 
50 
22 


02 
50 
69 
31 


35 
28 
97 
05 
19 
55 


92 


Unexpended. 


$333,831 73 


11,799 86 
80,861 80 
33,3825 45 
22,857 78 
322,750 00 
36,692 64 
144,486 71 

5,647 18 
09,770 91 


150 00 


104,172 34 
57 


($165,781 12 adv. 
by Treasurer.) 


24 85 
16,209 35 
134,879 50 
11,239 78 


185,018 94 
28,375 50 

3,289 31 
46,157 69° 


18,514 65 
93,712 72 

1,103 038 
83,397 95 
62,240 81 
80,866 45 


6,043 08 


$11,285,223 55|$1,852,420 58 


— 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Sept. 9, 1872. 


The Committee on City Hospital, on the part of this Board, 
and the Committee on Health, to whom was referred the 
petition of Nathaniel Cummings and others, for an investiga- 
tion in regard to. the management of the Small-Pox Hospital, 
on Albany street, in this city, having heard the petitioners 
and duly considered the subject, beg leave to submit the 
following 


REPORT. 


The building which has for several years past been used 
for the reception of small-pox and other infectious diseases 
sufficiently accommodated all those who desired to go there 
and pay their board. In February last, owing to a want of 
proper means of transportation to the Island, non-paying 
patients were admitted to the hospital on Albany street, and 
it was soon found that there was not sufficient room to meet 
the wants of the city, and the committee then made arrange- 
ments with the Directors for Public Institutions for the use of 
the steamer Henry Morrison to convey all the convalescents 
to Gallop’s Island, until such time as the new health boat, 
Samuel Little, should be finished. A number were imme- 
diately removed, and it was understood thereafter, that all 
persons attacked with small-pox, if in a proper condition, 
should be sent to Gallop’s Island instead of the City Hospital, 
but this plan was not carried out. In consequence, the 
building on Albany stieet has not been of sufficient capacity 
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to accommodate all the patients who were sent there. In 
one of the hearings, the attending physician testified that the 
hospital could comfortably accommodate thirty patients, but 
that they had been crowded in to the number of forty-eight. 
In the testimony taken at the hearings before the committee, 
an abstract of which is appended hereto, the charges relative 
to the food and care received by the patients have not been 
sustained. It appears that good food in sufficient quantity 
was furnished, and that the patients received proper care, 
and that the cases of apparent neglect resulted from the 
crowded state of the hospital and the difficulty of obtaining 
attendants, rather than from carelessness of those in charge. 
The committee are of opinion that there was an insufficient 
number of nurses employed, but for the rule that the non- 
paying patients were expected to render whatever aid they 
were able and might be called on to perform, under the 
rules of the hospital. They also find that one of the water- 
closets was out of repair, and remained so for some days ; not 
through any fault of those in charge, however, but really 
owing to the fact that no person could be found who would 
enter the premises and perform the necessary labor to 
remedy the defect, from fear of the disease. They are of 
opinion that the building is no longer adequate to meet the 
wants of the city, and that the location is not a proper one 
for a small-pox hospital. With a view of ascertaining 
whether there was an available site for a small-pox hos- 
pital within the city limits, the committee advertised very 
extensively for such a lot, and but three were offered for 
their consideration. With regard to these lots it is suffi- 
cient to say the committee unanimously decided they were 
unsuitable and unavailable, one being in South Boston and 
the other two in Dorchester. 

In view of these facts, the committee would recommend 
the erection of a suitable building at Gallop’s Island for the 
accommodation of those affected with small-pox and other 


id 
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contagious diseases, and also the erection of a building in the 
city, as soon as a proper location can be secured, to receive 
those too sick to be removed to the Island; and they recom- 
mend that all persons affected with small-pox and other con- 
tagious diseases be sent to the Quarantine Hospital until a 
suitable building is provided for their reception. 


THOMAS L. JENKS, 
JOHN T. CLARK, 
SAMUEL LITTLE, 
GEORGE D. RICKER, 
WILLIAM SAYW .iRD 


Committee. 


APPENDIX. 


3 ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE GIVEN BEFORE THE SPECIAL 
q COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, IN 
My REGARD TO THE SMALL-POX HOSPITAL 

IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


aris \ 
EAN ee 


” 


' 


Ace iki NL Lk. 


HEARING, JULY 31, 1872. 


Dr. Joun MacConnert.— Am superintendent of the small- 
pox hospital. Have been since December, 1871. Until February 
largest number of patients was 30. In obtaining supplies in win- 
ter, buy large quantities of meat at a time, as it will keep. When 
the weather is warmer, always buy less quantity. Purchase what- 
ever is prescribed by attending physician. General care and treat- 
ment of patients has been better than I have ever seen it elsewhere. 
When a patient has eruptions, vermin will collect and increase as 
long as eruptions last. Use carbolic acid todestroy vermin. Not 
true that food was carried in in baskets, and patients were com- 
pelled to get it the best way they could. ‘The food is cooked in 
the kitchen, carried in baskets by two attendants ; the baskets are 
placed on the table, and the food is served to the patients, with 
exception of convalescents, who help themselves. No time when 
diet ordered by physician was not-furnished. About one half of 
patients pay-patients. 


Dr. Metvitte E. Wess.— Attending physician at small-pox 
hospital. Been there since May, 1871. Patients have always 
been supplied with everything I have ordered. Institution has al- 
ways been well kept and well managed. Remarkably clean in all 
respects. Bedding as clean as could be under the circumstances. 
Have 23 patients to-day. Can accommodate 30. More than that 
number would be crowded. Know Mr. Safford. In my opinion 
Mr. Safford owes his life to the treatment he received from Dr. 
MacConnell and the attendants. Would not ask for better treat- 
ment for myself. Every possible attention was paid him. Have 
nothing to do with internal management. Only give directions, 
and my directions have alwavs been obeyed. Frequently exam- 
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ined the meat procured by Dr. MacConnell, and furnished to ‘the | 


patients, and always found it of as good quality as I want myself. 
The bread as good as can be found in Boston. While Safford was 
sick, I visited his wife nearly every day to inform her of his condi- 
tion. Safford, when discharged, shook hands with me, and stated 
that he owed his life to the treatment he had received at the hos- 
pital. Don’t know of any case of small-pox which has resulted 
from the spread of contagion from the hospital. 'The disease has 
been more prevalent the past six months than at any time for sev- 
eral years. Most of patients from Bolton and Athens streets in 
South Boston, and Cabot street, Highlands. Majority come to 
hospital of their own accord, and apply for admission. Object to 
having hospital on Island. People will not go there; they prefer 
remaining in the city. Know of two cases where patients have 
been removed by force. One from Nashua street — a woman ; the 
man resisted, but after finding she must go, he was willing; mild 
case —bad locality. Six cases of children in hospital. Sometimes 
bundles are left with no name on them, and we cannot tell to 
whom they belong. In such cases contents are used for the bene- 
fit of patients impartially. Don’t know of any man by the name 
of Pike ever being in the hospital. Not true that women and chil- 
dren have been seen round the hospital picking up rags. Never 
allow rags to go out of the hospital grounds. Not true that bed- 
ding has been left where sailors had to walk over it. No peculiar 
odor to ambulance; nothing of the kind that would distinguish it 
from any hackney-coach. It is very comfortable ; don’t think 
better one can be made. Smells much better than some hacks. 
Death-rate since May about twelve or thirteen per cent., which 
compares favorably with that of other hospitals. In Philadelphia 
the death-rate was fifteen percent. Ours less than death-rate of 
those treated outside. Keep journal at hospital, with record of 
each case, and condition each day, time of admission, etc. The 
name of Pike does not occur on the record. We ought to have a 
building large enough to accommodate seventy-five at least, though 
forty-eight is the largest number we ever had. Think that a small- 
pox hospital or pest-house should be under the immediate control 
of a Board of Health, acting independently ; then we could obtain 
proper things at the proper time. One instance, we had to put the 
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patients on mattresses on the floor, as we could not get beds for 
two or three days. Never knew that there was a Committee of 
the Trustees who had the hospital in charge. Mr. Cutler gave me 
everything I wanted, as soon as he could get it, and often put him 
self out to accommodate me. During hot weather made requisi 
tion for netting, but did not get it for three or four days. Think 


it would be better to have a medical man for superintendent of 


hospital, as such a man would better understand the wants of the 
hospital than a non-medical man. Always went to superintendent 
for supplies; never to any other person. Ordinarily the supplies 
at the hospital were equal to the demand. 


HEARING, AUGUST 7, 1872. 


JoHN D. Prescorr.— Was in hospital four weeks. Came 
out June 17th. Was treated well and everything was done for 
me that could have been done. Had plenty to eat. Heard 
no complaints while there of insufficiency of food. Food was 
brought in a basket and placed on the table. The nurse passed it 
to those who were unable to help themselves. The clothes were 
not kept in room with the patients, but placed in an out-house. I 
had clean clothes. Was not required to do any work. Don’t know 
of any patients working. We were not crowded. The air was 
good. Never sawany vermin. I heard no complaints while there. 
Paid $15 a week. 


M. D. Sarrorp. — Was an inmate of hospital for six weeks 
from May 29th. Was treated well by Dr. Webb and Dr. Mac- 
Connell, but the nurses did not treat me well. Have no fault 
to find with the general food, either in regard to quality or quan- 
tity. Food was brought in in a basket and placed in the middle 
of the floor and served by the attendant. Sometimes maggoty 
meat was set before us, About May 29th the food was very 
ordinary, meat very tough, could scarcely eat it. One piece for 
each patient ; if a patient should eat two pieces, some one would have 
to go without. Had no conversation with any one in hospital ex- 
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cept Dr. Webb. He shook hands with me one day, saying, ‘‘I will 
shake hands with you, Safford; I guess you will go away to-day. 
My wife visited me twice a day while I was there. Not aware she 
made any inquiries with regard to treatment I received. I was re- 
moved to convalescent ward before I was able to go. Could not 
walk without assistance, my feet were in such bad condition, raw 
and bleeding, worst ever seen in the hospital. Did not have suf- 
ficient bed-clothing to keep me comfortable. One sheet, one 
blanket, not long enough to cover my feet. Suffered from the cold. 
Convalescents were often required to do the sweeping and clean- 
ing about the furnaces; nine that were not able were so required to 
do, Never did any work myself. The sink, and bath-tub, and water- 
closet were filthy and smelt bad; nobody used them. Ward was 
crowded part of the time and some of the patients were within 
five or six feet of water-closet. Did not pay $15 a week. Saw 
one of attendants intoxicated while on duty with patients. The 
clothes which patients brought with them were piled in the 
closet. Some were put in dead-house, and some in rear of con- 
valescent ward and rear of where ambulance was kept, some in 
yard. Gates open all day and persons came in. I have warned 
them away myself. Nothing said to me about going to the 
Island. 


H. Witson. — Inmate of hospital from 19th March to 1st April. 
Was well treated, got all I wanted, received packages from my 
friends almost every-day and in perfect order. Think Dr. MacCon- 
nell is the kindest-hearted medical man J ever knew. The diet, 
bedding, nursing, and medical attendants were good. No fault to 
find. Food brought in sometimes on waiter, sometimes in basket. 
Patients sat round and partook. I had disease about week, went 
into convalescent ward immediately. The out-building was 
cleanly whitewashed inside and out. Don’t know number of at- 
tendants. General feeling of patients was that they were glad 
they came. Never heard any complaints of treatment received. 


A. B. Avery. — Was an inmate of hospital six days, from 24th 
to 80th May. Good treatment and care; no fault to find. Eigh- 
teen patients in my room while I was there. Food good, both in 
quality and quantity. If not enough, we asked for more, and got 
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it. Never knew of basket of food being set on floor, and those 
who were unable to reach it going without. We used to set the 
table ourselves, and nurse would pass the food to those who were 
unable to get it themselves. Were not obliged to set the table, 
— did it voluntarily. Had beef, lamb, pork, and chicken, all of 
good quality. Had plenty of good, clean bedding myself. No- 
ticed two beds with short blankets. I paid fifteen dollars. Saw 
no difference in treatment of those who paid and those who did 
not pay. Thought there was not enough help. One nurse and 
three or four girls. Don’t know whether they were nurses or not. 
Room was not crowded, eighteen patients. Onepatient died in my 
ward, and was removed from building within half an hour. Another 
who died was removed immediately ; carried away on stretcher by 
nurse and one of the patients. The premises were kept clean, 
washed twice aday. The only smell was the stench from dock. 
Heard no complaints while there. 


HEARING, AUGUST 18, 1872. 


Hannan Dorant, 45 Second street, South Boston. Two of 
my children, six and seven years old, were at small-pox 
hospital; one five weeks, one two weeks. They had the best of 
care; made no complaint. Went to the hospital but once while 
they were there; did not go inside; only to the gate, which was 
closed. Saw no red flag. Man and lady came out soon, and told 
me children were getting along well. Saw Dr. MacConnell. He 
told me no one was allowed in hospital. I went to office of city 
hospital, and they telegraphed to small-pox hospital, and found 
out how the children were. The children recovered, and when 
taken away from hospital they cried to go back. 


James Downine, Northfield street. Inmate of small-pox hospi- 
tal from July 4th to July 17th. Was pretty sick before I went; 
did not object to going. Ambulance came for me, and took me to 
hospital. Did not go into sickest ward. Don’t know how 
many patients there were in my ward. Room about 12X20. 
Water-closet on side and centre. I was near as any one to water- 
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closet ; my bed five feet from it. Windows kept open, no screens. 
Much odor sometimes ; other times hardly any. Food was not very 
good. Bread, eggs, and tea in morning — milk sometimes. Found 
three or four stale eggs while there. Some of the meat furnished 
I could not eat. Good appetite, but the meat was not cooked 
right; I could not relish it. Gates open part of time. There 
was a man at the stable to keep the people out. Saw people in 
the yard who came from Albany street. Convalescents allowed 
to walk in the yard. Did not see any red flag. Sick brought in 
mostly in daytime; no particular time. Dead sometimes removed 
the same day ; sometimes not for two days. We had to go for wa- 
ter ourselves; objection made to our using it when first went, 
afterwards allowed to use it. Woman, boy and man would bring 
in basket with bread and dishes, shove the plates anyway at all 
on the table, and patients would help themselves. Convalescent 
ward, none very sick there. Paid nothing while there. Patients 
not required to work. I used to sweep the floor sometimes; not 
obliged to. Patients all treated alike. All had same kind of 
food. All served alike. I had everything I asked for in way of 
food. 


Joun Broveuam, 134 Beach st.—Inmate of small-pox hos- 
pital from May 19th to June 28th, Was crazy when I went, 
and for four days afterwards. ‘Found myself in sickest ward ; 
room held about twelve patients ; could touch the other beds. Bad 
smell from water-closet; all time in a filthy state. Dr. told me 
once to clean it out, but did not do it. Could not smell any odor 
from tide being low. The gates were open all day. Saw parties 
in yard picking up rags. Rag-women with bags, boys picking up 
nails. Saw no red flag. Have seen sailors on landing outside 
gate. Patients walking in yard; walked there myself. Dr. told 
me to go back of hospital. We had no tea to drink, nothing but 
hot water and milk. No bad eggs. Meat was rotten; kept too 
long; only ate meat once; used to wait on well patients first ; two 
well patients brought in food and handed it to others; two nurses 
there. My sister said she sent things to me three times, only got 
them twice; two suits of clothes sent, received only one. Had to 
go’ to other house for water to wash with. Patients went for it 


— 
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themselves. No good meat while there. Mutton, beef-steak, pork- 
steak and chicken twice. Mutton every day, beef once a week. 
Just enough to go round. Count the patients and bring in enough 
togo round. I scrubbed the floor every morning for three weeks ; 
two men assisted me, Coleman and Patten. 


JAMES RourKE. — Live 84 South street. Horse-shoer. Inmate 
of small-pox hospital six days; entered May 23d. Did not 
consent to go. Keep house and a place of business. Had 
prickly heat; no occasion to go at all to hospital. While there 
helped to carry man to the dead-house ; just as strong then as now. 
Put into room where wind came in on me through crack of door ; 
afterwards changed into another room. The water-closet in very 
bad state; cleaned it myself once. Find no fault with my treat- 
ment. Did not suffer at all while there; did not have small-pox at 
all. Food good; had good roast beef, mutton, lamb, pork and 
chicken twice. Milk not good. Eggs good as could expect from 
market. Gate open some of the time. Have seen it open three 
times. My wife came to see me twice. Have not attendants 
enough at hospital. Had to help myself; the food was not set on 
table. Patients were allowed to walk outside the building. Did 
not see any women or others picking up rags in the yard. Had 
lemons and fruit sent me; came all right. 


Joun M. Dairy. — Live 88 South street. Inmate of hospital 
from May 23d to June 15th. Drs. Green and Webb came 
to house and took me to the hospital. Was very sick when 
went there. Put into light ward. Eighteen beds in room. 
Water-closet in room smelt bad; bad state. Never saw it cleaned 
while there. Heard complaint made to Dr. Webb once, and he told 
nurse to put chloride of lime there; but it was not done. Albany 
street gate open generally. Patients not allowed to walk in front 
yard, but have seen them there, and nobody said anything to them. 
Saw junk men in yard, with a team, take away rags; saw boy with 
wheelbarrow. Windows open; no curtains when I came; after- 
wards some green ones put up. There was no red flag. Had two 
eges and bread and tea in morning. Found one or two bad eggs 
while there. Had beef once, chicken once at dinner. Could not eat 
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beef; had peculiar taste and smell; chickens dried up; girls for at- 
tendants. Basket was brought in and put on the floor, and patients 
told to help themselves; sick ones had to wait till attendants put 
food on the table. Food generally bad, bread black, poor flour, 
not fit to eat. Four tables; first, second, third, and fourth class; 
I took fourth class. Was there three weeks; paid $20 while 
there. Some clothing and fruit was sent me which I never re- 
ceived. Nurse sometimes served patients who were unable to sit 
up; sometimes other patients served them. 


Dr. M. E. Wess. (Cross-examination.) Visited hospital twice a 
day for two months, from one to three hours at each visit. No reg- 
ular time. Diet prescribed when patients were sickest. Not prescribed 
when convalescent, as they could eat most anything. Patients | 
were allowed to walk in the back yard, and inside walk in front 
yard. Have frequently told patients to keep within the walk. 
Had not suitable arrangements for bathing. The mechanical part 
of water-closet did not work well. Had to be washed out by hand. 
Purified it with chloride of lime and carbolic acid. Have seen it 
washed out several times. Tried to get it repaired, but nobody 
could be found who would go in there to repair it. Food was good 
as far as I was able to judge. Used to examine it every day. If 
patient said food was bad from May 23d to June 18th, I should 
_ say he lied. Advised patients to walk out, never ordered them. 
Safford’s feet were in bad condition; advised his removal, and he 
consented to go. I was present at meal-times once a day on the 
average. Never knew bread or meat to be bad. No lack in quan- 
tity. Have repeatedly asked patients if they had enough, and 
never heard any complaint. No patient has ever complained to 
me of the food in any way. Have frequently inspected the meat, 
and never have seen any that was not as good as I have on my 
own table. Think the building was managed as well as possible 
under the circumstances. Patients object to going to Island. Salt 
air no objection. Object to transportation. The condition of. 
some patients is such that no physician would recommend their re-— 
moval to the Island. It would not be surprising if, on some hot 
day, the meat should be bad, as we had no ice-chest; but never 
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saw any bad meat myself. Have allowed friends to come in and 
talk to patients. Did not consider there was any risk in so doing. 


Micuart J. Coreman.— Live 82 Dorchester avenue.  In- 
mate of small-pox hospital from June 14 to July 2. Boarded. 
Put in convalescent ward. Room about 30 X 18. Fourteen pa- 
tients when I went there. Water-closet in room. No odor until 
last two or three days. Pipe burst and there was no water. Doc- 
tor noticed it; said he could not get a plumber to come and fix it. 
Gate sometimes open all day. Patients in habit of walking about 
yard ; never saw any go outside gate. Food good with one ex- 
ception ; bad meat one day,—maggots init. Food brought in bas- 
ket. Always plenty of it for every one. Never knew of any pa- 
tient going without. Never heard any complaint. Never got a 
bad egg,—never saw a patient get a bad one. Plenty of waiters to 
serve out food. Nurses were careless with one exception. 


Henry D. Van Buskirk.— Live Bowen street, South Bos- 
ton. Kept house; another family in same house. Was well at 
time, but Dr. Green ordered my removal to hospital. Was put in 
convalescent ward. Room about 20 x 60; 12 or 15 patients 
there. I slept about four feet from water-closet. Did not exam- 
ine the water-closet first time was in hospital. Went to hospital 
a second time as nurse for Mr. Quigley. Was hired by him at his 
own house. Dr. Green ordered his removal to hospital, at patient’s 
request. Mr. Quigley was put in small room 20 X 8. But one 
other patient in room. No water-closet. Had to take patient to 
water-closet in another room. Not fit to be used. Gates open 
some of time. Saw outside parties in yard sometimes. No red 
flag. Poor food, tea good. Eggs bad, could not eat them. While 
there, one of the attendants came in drunk, and wanted to fight. 
Girls would bring in food in part, and patients would have to wait 
an hour for the rest. Food for Mr. Quigley came from doctor’s 
house; girl called Mary brought it. Generally crackers; baker’s 
bread poor. Could not complain of the meat, — beef-steak and 
mutton-chop. I had entire charge of Mr. Quigley as nurse. He 
died. He had sufficient medicine, care and attendance. 

Mrs. Saran JANE Hoipen.— Live rear 107 Pleasant Street. 
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Inmate of small-pox hospital from June 27th to July 18th. 
Was taken to hospital very much against my will. My bed was 
made, and looked clean, but when the girl undertook to turn mat- 
tresses, found them black as they could be. Young man came in, 
looked at sheets, said they were wet. Occupied bed for six days and 
never touched it afterwards. Was in convalescent ward from 3d 
to 18th July. Fared well. Got plenty of food, more than I could 
eat. Had eggs, beef, tea and soup. Sent steak, and nurse to cut 
it ; could not eat the steak,—generally bad. Some of the eggs were 
bad, — don’t know how many; used to give my eggs to women in 
other room who said they did not have enough to eat. Didso three 
or four times. Never saw such poor bread ; did not eat any of it while 
I was there. Tea was poor before July 4th, after that better, but 
strong enough to cut your throat. Poor quality of sugar. Food 
brought in in basket and placed on table and served by 
nurse. 

I lived on soda crackers and tea most of the time. Patients found 
no fault with food I carried them. Found water-closet completely 
stopped up, but made no complaint to Dr. Webb, though saw him 
every day. Did not dare to make any complaint. Gates open 
most of the time. Saw people come in. Saw women come in and 
pick up things. Saw men go through, and saw children there. 
Patient named Safford drove them away. Doctor and nurses 
were good to me. I did not make any complaint. Have been in 
hospital before. 

Dr. Webb stated with regard to discoloration of mattresses, that 
it was owing to the disinfectants used, per sulphate of iron and 
chloride of lime. 
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PITY OF BOSTON. 


—— 


EXTENSION 


OF 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


TO 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


Lees (iruenue 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In BoarpD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Sept. 9th, 1872. 

RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that WASHINGTON STREET shculd be 
extended to Haymarket square; and for that purpose it is 
necessary to take and lay out as a public street or way of 
the said city, a parcel of land belonging to Epwarp 8. 
Mason, bounded as follows, viz. : westwardly by the westerly 
line of the proposed extension of Washington street, there 
measuring forty-eight and ;%8, feet; northwardly by Brattle 
street, seventeen and 2% feet; eastwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from F. G. Tuckerman, forty-nine 
and 42, feet; and southwardly by Cornhill, fourteen and 
ffs feet ; containing seven hundred and sixty-six square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to F. G. Tuckerman, bounded 
as follows, viz.: westwardly by land before described as 
taken from Edward S. Mason, there measuring inn 
and ;42, feet; northwardly by Brattle street, thirty and 5, 
feet ; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
S. P. Tuckerman, forty-three and ,§2, feet ;.and southwardly 
by the present one line of Washington street, on three 
lines, seventeen and ;%,°,, seventeen and ;4,5, and five and 
7s'y feet, respectively ; containing sixteen hundred and sev- 
enty-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to S. P. Tuckmrman, A. O. 
Bigelow, trustee, bounded as follows, viz.: westwardly by 
land before described as taken from F. G. Tuckerman, there 
measuring forty-three and 62. feet; northwardly by Brattle 
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street, thirty-one feet; eastwardly by land _ hereinafter 
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described as taken from Edward Tuckerman, twenty-nine 
and 84, feet ; and southwardly by the Py esent northerly line 
of Washington street, thirty-six and 3°, feet; containing 
twelve hundred and three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Epwarp TUCKERMAN, 
bounded as follows, viz.: westwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from S. P. Tuckerman, there measuring 
twenty-nine and 31. feet; northwardly by Brattle street, 


00 
thirty-nine and ih feet ; eastwardly by Dock square, on five 
lines, four and avo feet, one foot, five and -°,5 feet, one foot, 
and four and {5 feet, respectively ; and southwardly by the 
present northerly line of Washington street, forty and 75% 
feet; containing nine hundred and thirty-five square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Firry AssoctaTss, 
bounded as follows, viz. : westwardly by the westerly line of 
the proposed extension of Washington street, there meas- 
uring two hundred forty and 10 feet; northeastwardly by 
Elm street, twenty-two and #4, and twelve and <5 feet; 
southeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
the Fifty Associates, trustees, twenty and ~° a east- 
wardly by the same, two hundred twenty-two and 2% feet ; 
and southwardly and gic at ering! by Brattle street, on 
three eas thirteen and 28, feet, eleven and -4,5 feet, and 


forty and ;"; feet, respectively ; containing nine thousand 


four hundred and fifty-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Furry AssocraTEs, 
TRUSTEES, bounded as follows, viz. : westwardly by land be- 
fore described as taken from the Fifty Associates, two hun- 
dred ae and 2°, feet ; northwestwardly by the same, 


twenty and ;°% feet; northeastwardly by Elm street, sixty- 


six and 55, feet; eastwardly by the easterly line of the pro- 
Be extension of Washington street, one hundred thirteen 
and ;°°, feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the heirs of David Sears, three feet ; again east- 
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wardly by the same, ninety-seven and ;%, feet; and again 
southwardly by Brattle street, on three lines, fifteen and 
qty twenty-nine and 5%, and fourteen and zy feet, 
respectively ; containing thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hers or Davin Sxars, 
bounded as follows, viz.: westwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from the ee Associates, trustees, there 
measuring ninety-seven and ;8, feet; northwardly by the 
same, three feet; eastwardly by the easterly line of the Be 
posed extension of Washington street, ninety-six and ;43, 
feet ; and southwardly by Brattle street, three and ;8, feet ; 
containing two hundred and ninety square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to SamurL STILLMAN AND 
Wirt, TRUSTEES, and THE HEIRS OF SARAH HuaGues, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by other land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Samuel Stillman and wife and others, 
there measuring sixteen and 63, feet; southeastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Solomon 
Wildes, on two lines, two and 9, feet, and twenty-two feet ; 
southwestwardly by Elm street, fifty-nine and 5% feet; 
westwardly by the proposed westerly line of Washington 
street, two and 4°, feet; northwestwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from the heirs of Samuel Whitwell, 
forty-one and =", feet ; southwestwardly by the as 3, of 
a foot; again northwestwardly by the same, 98, of a foot; 
and northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from the heirs of Solomon Wildes, on two lines, eighteen 
and $3, feet, and twenty-four and -(7; feet; containing two 
thousand two hundred and seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hrrrs oF Sotomon 
Wipes, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by other land 
hereinafter described as taken from the said heirs, there 
measuring HPS IeS and 63, feet; southwestwardly by 
Elm street, ten and 48, feet; and northwestwardly by land 
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before described as taken from Samuel Stillman and wife, 
trustees, and the heirs of Sarah Hughes, on two lines, 
twenty-two feet, and two and 3% feet; containing one hun- 
dred and twenty-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs oF SoLomMon 
Wipes, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the pro- 
posed easterly line of Washington street, and by other land 
hereinafter described as taken from the said heirs, there 
measuring one hundred eighty-three and 3), feet; south- 
westwardly by land before described as taken from Samuel 
Stillman and wife, trustees, and the heirs of Sarah ae 

on two lines, twenty-four and -63, feet, and eighteen and 63, 
feet ; northwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from the heirs of Samuel Whitwell, twenty-eight and 23, 
feet; again southwestwardly by the ees on two lines, fifty 
and =*8, feet, and Sani and 4#, feet ; southeastwardly 
by the same, one foot and ~83, of a foot; westwardly by the 
BF aposer westerly line of Washington street, forty-seven and 
dats a apa ica by the same, on a curved line, 
ten and ii feet ; northwestwardly by Hanover street, sixty- 
six and ;4°, feet; and northeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from the heirs of Thomas Capen, twenty- 
three and 52, feet; containing seven thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Heres or SamMugL 
WHITWELL, bounded as follows, viz.: westwardly by the 
proposed westerly line of Washington street, there meas- 
uring one hundred twenty-one and ;4°% feet; northwest- 
wardly by land before described as taken from the heirs of 
Solomon Wildes, one foot and 83, of a foot ; age 
by the anne on two lines, twenty-nine and ;4?, feet, and 
fifty and ;48, feet ; southeastwardly by the same, and by land 
before described as taken from Samuel Stillman and ie 
trustees, and the heirs of Sarah Hughes, twenty-nine and -83, 
feet ; again northeastwardly by said land of Samuel Stillman 
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and wife, trustees, and the heirs of Sarah Hughes, 33, of a 
foot; and southeastwardly again by the same, forty-one and 

qs feet; containing two thousand six hundred and forty- 
0 square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to SAMUEL Sn AND WIFE, 
TRUSTEES, AND THE Herrs oF SARAH Huaues, bounded as 
follows, viz.: westwardly by other land before described as 
taken from the said Samuel Stillman and wife and others, 
there measuring sixteen and £3, feet ; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Solomon 
Wildes, five and 6), feet ; and southeastwardly by the same, 
fourteen feet ; containing thirty-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hzerrs or SoLomon 
Wipes, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the east- 
erly line jof the proposed extension of Washington street, 
there measuring one hundred forty-six and 89, feet; west- 
wardly by other land before described as taken from said 
heirs, eighty-seven and ;58, feet ; southwestwardly by land be- 
fore described as take from Samuel Stillman and others, 
five and 6°, feet; northwestwardly by the same, fourteen 
feet; again westwardly by other land before described as 
taken from said heirs, twenty-seven and ,83, feet; and 
southwestwardly by Elm street, twenty-six and °° feet; 
containing fourteen hundred and ninety-five square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hrrrs or Tuomas 
Capen, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed 
easterly line of Washington street, there measuring twenty- 
seven and ;°), feet; southwestwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of Solomon Wildes, twenty-three 
and ;2, feet; and northwestwardly by Hanover street, four- 
teen and 58° feet ; containing one hundred and seventy square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to James M. Brxrse, bounded 
as follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed westerly line 
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of Washington street, there measuring thirty and $1, feet; 
northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Junius A. Hatch, twenty-five and ~5°% feet; and southeast- 
wardly by Hanover street, fifteen and ;2, feet; containing 
one hundred and ninety square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Junius A. Haron, Laura 
L. Hatch, guardian, bounded as follows, ‘viz.: westwardly 
by the proposed westerly line of Washington street, there 
measuring forty-two and 2% feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Thomas Higgins, seven- 
teen and 23, feet; southeastwardly by the same, ;%% of a 
foot; again northeastwardly by the same, forty-three and 
2%, feet; southeastwardly again by Hanover street, twenty 
and. 6, feet; and southwestwardly by land before described 
as taken from James M. Beebe, twenty-five and 55% feet; 
containing eight hundred and ninety-six square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to THomas Hieerns, bounded 
as follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed westerly line 
of Washington street, there measuring thirty-nine and $5 
feet; northwestwardly by Kittredge place, three and 3,5 
feet ; eS eta by Friend street, on two lines, fifty- 
one and 774; feet, and forty and fo feet ; southeastwardly by 
Hanover street, twenty-five and 43, feet; southwestwardly 
by land before described as taken from Junius A. Hatch, 
forty-three and ;3,o, feet; northwestwardly by the same, 3,9, 
of a foot; and southwestwardly again by the same, seventeen 
and 25, feet ; containing one thousand nine hundred and one 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PERSON, OR PERSONS, UN- 
KNOWN, the same being a portion of a common passage-way 
known as Kittredge place, bounded as follows, viz.: west- 
wardly by the proposed peda! line of Washington street, 
there measuring six and 54°, feet; northeastwardly by Friend 


street, five and 5%, feet; and southeastwardly by land be- 
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fore described as taken from Thomas Higgins, three and 3,5 
feet; containing ten square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Sewaty Ken- 
DALL, bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed 
easterly line of Washington street, there measuring thirty- 
five and 583, feet ; ep r by Friend street, one 
hundred twenty-three and -8°%, feet; northwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Elizabeth P. Gray, 

eighteen and -6°, feet; and northeastwardly by the same, and 
by land hereinafter described as taken from John C. Haynes, 
ninety-three and ;2, feet; containing two thousand one 
hundred and six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jonn C. Haynus, bound- 
ed as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed easterly 
line of Washington street, there measuring twenty-one and 
75 feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from the heirs of Sewall Kendall, eighteen and 5 feet ; and 
northwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Elizabeth P. Gray, ten and 88, feet; containing one hun- 
dred and two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to ExizanmTa P. Gray, 
bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed east- 
erly line of Washington street, there measuring one hundred 
thirteen and ;%°, feet; southeastwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from John C. Haynes, ten and 83, 
feet; southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from the heirs of Sewall Kendall, seventy-four and ;*3, feet ; 
again southeastwardly by the same, eighteen and 6% feet ; 


106 
southwestwardly again by Friend street, four and ;84, feet ; 

northwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Edward Jordan, eighteen and ;4), feet; again southwest- 
wardly by the same, twenty and 3% feet; westwardly by 
the proposed westerly line of Washington street, fifteen and 
ivy feet; northwestwardly again by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from George A. P. Darling, on two lines, 
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fourteen and 26, feet, and forty-six and ;89, feet ; and north- 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the 
Saint Andrew’s Lodge of Masons, eleven and ,°%, feet ; con- 
taining four thousand nine hundred and one square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Epwarp Jorpan, bounded 
as follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed westerly line 
of Washington street, there measuring twenty-three and 5%, 
feet; northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from Elizabeth P. Gray, twenty and ;3° feet; and south- 
eastwardly by the same, twelve and 19, feet ; containing one 
hundred and twenty-three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Grorar A. P. Daruina, 
bounded as follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed west- 
erly line of Washington street, there measuring thirty-four 
and 3% feet; northwestwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken’ from James meee on two lines, seven and 83, 
feet, and thirty-six and 4, feet; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the Saint Andrew’s 
Lodge of Masons, thirty and 3.8, feet; and southeastwardly 
by land before described as taken from Elizabeth P. oreN 
on two lines, forty-six and ;89, feet, and fourteen and ;°6, 
feet; containing one thousand five hundred and eighty-nine 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to James Damon, bounded as 
follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed aeatony line of 
- Washington street, there measuring fifty and ;4°, feet ; north- 
westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
George W. Berry, eighteen and %8, feet; northeastwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from the Saint An- 
drew’s Lodge of Masons, forty-four and 755, feet ; and south- 
eastwardly by land before described as taken from George 
A. P. Darling, on two lines, thirty-six and ;%4, feet, and seven 
and ;®8 feet; containing one thousand four hundred and 
twelve square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to Gzorcr W. Berry, bound- 
ed as follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed westerly 
line of Washington street, there measuring thirty-eight and 
zia feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the Saint Andrew’s Lodge of Masons, thirty-three 
and 578, feet ; and southeastwardly by land before described 
as taken from James Damon, eighteen and ;%3, feet ; contain- 
ing three hundred and twenty square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Sainr ANDREW’s LODGE 
or Masons, bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by 
the proposed easterly line of Washington street, there meas- 
uring on acurve, sixand ;2, feet; eastwardly by the same, 
six and ;2,feet ; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from Mary E. Bird, twenty six and j/;4, feet ; north- 
eastwardly by the same, pee and —1. feet ; northwest- 


00 

wardly by the same, two and -,°, feet ; eat northeastwardly 
by the same and by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Helena C. Mendum, fourteen and ;4,°, feet; eastwardly by 
the ae easterly line of Washington street, eighty-eight 
and 32, feet; southwestwardly by land before described as 
taken from Elizabeth P. Gray, from George A. P. Darling, 
from James eee and from George W. Berry, one hun- 
dred twenty and %2, feet; westwardly by the EE oiNy 
westerly line of Washington street, thirty-one and ;°3, feet ; 
northwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Alpheus SN trustee, on two lines, seven and 53,9; feet, and 
forty-five and °°, feet; and northeastwardly by Haymarket 
square, forty and 2°, feet; containing five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Hmtena C. Menpoum, bound- 
ed as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed cor line 
of Washington street, there measuring eleven and ;%°, feet ; 
southwestwardly by land before described as taken from the 
Saint Andrew’s Lodge of Masons, ten and 54%, feet; and 
northwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
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Mary E. Bird, four and £6, feet; containing twenty-five 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary E. Birp, bounded as 
follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed gland line of 
Washington street, there measuring fifty-one and 34, feet; 
(puis by land before described as taken from 
Helena C. Mendum, four and -£%; feet; southwestwardly by 
land before described as taken from the Saint Andrew’s Lodge 
of Masons, three and ,%% feet; again southeastwardly by 
the same, two and 7, eet southwestwardly again by the 
same, forty-three and ito feet ; and northwestwardly by the 
same, twenty-six and 514, feet ; containing seven hundred and 
sixty-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to ALPHEUS HARDY, TRUSTEE, 
bounded as follows, viz.: westwardly by the proposed west- 
erly line of Washington street, there measuring sixty and ;4° 
feet ; northeastwardly by Haymarket square, thirty-three and 
tify feet; and southeastwardly by land before described as 
taken from the Saint Andrew’s Lodge of seuone on two lines, 
forty-five and ;%°, feet, and seven and °° feet; containing 
nine hundred and seventy-four square feet, more or less. 

AND WHEREAS, due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, IT Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, That the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be, and the same hereby are, taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said extension made by Thomas W. Davis, City Survey- 
or, dated November 2, 1869, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of extending 
the said Washington street, as aforesaid, will amount to one 
million four hundred eighty-three thousand eight hundred 
twenty-nine and => dollars; and that the damages to the es- 
tates, parts or the whole of which are taken as aforesaid, 
are the sums set against them respectively on the schedule 
hereunto annexed. 
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WIDENING 


OF 


WARREN STREET, 


FROM 


DUDLEY TO WASHINGTON STREET. 
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In BoarD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Sept. 16, 1872. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that WaRReEeN sTREET should be 
widened from Dudley to Washington street; and for that 
purpose it is necessary to take and lay out, as a public street 
or way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to the 
City oF Boston bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Warren street, there meas- 
uring forty-three and ;85, feet; southwardly by Dudley 
street, twenty and ;6, feet ; aig ders by the present line 
of Warren street, forty-three and 588, feet ; and northwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from George KE. W. 
Reed, twenty and 18, feet; containing eight hundred and 
ninety-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Grorce E. W. Reep, 
bounded as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Warren street, there measuring thirty-eight and 
zu feet; southwardly by land before described as taken 
from the City of Boston, twenty and 13. feet ; ia aa 


00 
by the present line of Warren street, CRUE as and =%,%. 
feet; and northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Daniel A. Sigourney, nineteen and doo feet; contain- 
ing seven hundred and seventy-one square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Danrex A SicouRNEY, 
bounded as follows, viz. : eastwardly by the proposed line of 


widening of Warren street, there measuring one hundred 
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twenty-eight and °°, feet; southwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from George W. Reed, nineteen and ,3% 
feet; westwardly by the present line of Warren street, one 
hundred twenty-nine and 106 feet; and northwardly by 
Zeigler street, eighteen and ;44, feet ; containing twenty-four 
hundred and sixty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Margaret WILLIAMS, 
bounded as follows, viz. : eastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Warren street, there measuring one hundred and 
15 feet; southwardly by Zeigler street, eighteen and ;45 
feet; westwardly by the Sit line of Warren street, on 
two lines, forty-nine and ;%%,, and fifty and -23, feet, respect- 
ively ; and northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Mrs. Lucy Morse, fifteen and {9}, feet ; containing seven- 
teen hundred and twenty-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mrs. Lucy Morss, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Warren street, there measuring thirty-seven and ,3,5 feet ; 
southwardly by land before described as taken from Margaret 
Williams, fifteen and -91, feet ; er nis by the present line 
of Warren street, thirty-seven and ,5,°, feet ; and northwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of 
George H. Williams, fifteen and 3%, feet; containing five 
hundred and eighty-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Groreer H. 
Wiis, W. V. Hutchings, guardian, bounded as follows, 
viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of War- 
ren street, there measuring thirty-seven and ;4°, feet; south- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Mrs. Lucy 
Morse, fifteen and 3,5 feet; sets ais by the present line 
of Warren street, thirty-seven and ;°,%, feet ; and northwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from William Dove, 
fourteen and ;84, feet; containing five hundred and sixty-six 
square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to Wintt1am Dove, bounded as 
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follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Warren street, there measuring fifty-four and ,°5 feet; 
northwardly by Taber street, fourteen and ,3, feet; west- 
id by the present line of Warren street, fifty-four and 
<a feet; and southwardly by land before described as taken - 
from the heirs of George H. Williams, fourteen and ,%4, 
feet ; containing seven hundred and eighty-nine square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Josrtan Ricu- 
ARDSON, bounded as follows, viz. : eastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Warren street, there measuring one hun- 
dred eight and ,°3, feet; northwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Henry C. Richards, twenty-four and 
7°7; feet ; westwardly Ee the present line of Warren street, one 
hundred eighteen and ;8j, feet; and southwardly by Taber 
street, fifteen and ;%, feet; containing twenty-one hundred 
and sixteen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Henry C. Ricwarps, bound- 
ed as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Warren street, there measuring fifty-five and 
feet; northwardly by Palmer street, twenty-four and 
feet ; westwardly by the Ste line of Warren street, on 
two lines, thirty-five and 47; feet, and nineteen and 62. 
feet ; and southwardly by land before described as taken from 
the heirs of Josiah Richardson, twenty-four and ;82, feet ; 
containing twelve hundred and sixty-eight square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun F. Newron, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Warren neat: there measuring fourteen and -4 i a > feet ; 
Mth wostwardly by Washington street, twelve and 583, feet ; 
and southwardly by Palmer street, seven and ;%3, feet ; con- 
taining fifty square feet, more or less. 

Anp WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 


of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 


700 
100 
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aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, Ir Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated May 24, 1872, and deposited in his office. And this 
Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening the said 
Warren street, as aforesaid, will amount to ninety-six thou- 
sand nine hundred eighty-eight and ,5% dollars; and that the 
damages to the estates, parts of which are taken as above, 
are the sums set against them respectively on the schedule 
hereunto annexed. 


WIDENING OF WARREN STREET. 
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COMMUNICATION 


FROM THE 


COCHITUATE WATER BOARD 


ON THE QUALITY OF 


MYSTIC LAKE WATER. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1872. 


$i ; atl ee 


GITY OF BOSTON. 


CocHITUATE WATER Boarp, 
Orrice, Crry Hatz, Boston, Sept. 9th, 1872. 


To Tur Crry CouNcIL OF THE City oF Boston: — 


The order recently adopted by the City Council requesting 
the Cochituate Water Board to furnish Cochituate water to 
East Boston at the earliest practicable moment, has been fully 
and carefully considered, and in connection with said order, 
the Cochituate Water Board beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

After the annexation of Roxbury and Dorchester, the ques- 
tion of ability to supply those districts with water came up 
for consideration, the capacity to deliver through the conduit 
entering quite largely into the case. 

A proposal to purchase water from the Mystic Water 
Board for the supply of East Boston and the Institutions at 
Deer Island, was made, and upon examination of the sub- 
ject, it was found that the districts named could be furnished 
by this means with an abundant supply of excellent water, 
at far greater head than could possibly be derived from Co- 
chituate, which was a valuable and important consideration, 
whether wanted for domestic use or for fire purposes. 

The plan was submitted to the City Council, and under 
their sanction and approval a contract was made, and the sup- 
plying of East Boston with Mystic water was commenced 
January Ist, 1870. 

One of the conditions of the contract is, that the contract 
shall remain in force, upon the terms agreed, until the Water 
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Debt of the City of Charlestown is extinguished; and it is 
quite clear that any breaking of the contract might render 
the City of Boston liable for damages. 

The Mystic water has always been considered a pure wa- 
ter, and until quite recently complaints against the purity of 
Cochituate have been quite as frequent as those concerning 
the Mystic. | 

In the month of July last the attention of this Board was 
especially called to the condition of the Mystic water, and 
the facts were immediately communicated to the Mystic 
Water Board, by whom action was at once taken. 

They caused all their pipes in East Boston and Chelsea to 
be flushed out, and also drew off and examined their reser- 
voir, after which the water was greatly,improved, as can be 
seen by samples now in this office, and taken from several 
points before and after the cleaning out of the pipes and res- 
ervoir. Legal measures have been taken to remove all man- 
ufacturing and other objectionable features from the borders of 
the Mystic river that are liable to render the waters impure, 
and we submit herewith a copy of a communication recently 
received from the Mystic Water Board upon this subject. 

During the last month, samples of Mystic water were sent 
to Prof. C. F. Chandler, of New York (a prominent and ex- 
perienced chemist, whose name was suggested by residents 
of East Boston), and to Dr. 8. D. Hayes, State Assayer of 
Massachusetts, for analysis. Copies of their reports are 
herewith transmitted, giving opinions very favorable to the 
purity of the water. 

In the discussion of this subject it will naturally be argued 
that the City of Boston has now a large and abundant supply 
of its own, and therefore no further need to purchase water 
from Charlestown at a large annual expense, and it is per- 
haps quite proper to submit a few considerations upon this 
point. 

By a recent act of the Legislature, the city was authorized 
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to increase their water supply by the taking of Sudbury 
river. As yet this supply is only available to fill up Lake 
Cochituate; to give full force to the immense benefit which 
will accrue from this new source of supply, it is necessary to 
build a new and independent line of conduit of liberal di- 
mensions from Sudbury river to Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
establishing gates near Lake Cochituate, by which means the 
lake can be filled up if it should fall below the proper level. 

Competent engineers are now engaged in surveying to de- 
termine the most desirable route for such conduit, and the 
result of their labors will soon be laid before you. The 
building of such a conduit and getting it into operation will 
require considerable time ; perhaps even three or four years. 

The amount of Cochituate water now used is far greater 
than was contemplated when the present conduit was built, 
and the strain upon it (especially in cold weather, when 
many citizens run much water to waste to prevent freezing) 
is very great, and this Board is decidedly opposed to in-. 
creasing the pressure, rendering breakage of the conduit imi- 
nent, with possibility of shutting off the entire supply for 
the city. 

In view of the reports of the assayers, the active meas- 
ures taken and being taken by the City of Charlestown, and 
the present improved condition of the Mystic water, the 
Cochituate Water Board is led to believe that the late appear- 
ance of the Mystic water delivered in East Boston arose 
from temporary and accidental causes which will not be likely 
to occur again, and that it would be unwise and injudicious 
to break the existing contract with the QGity of Charlestown, 
in order to substitute the Cochituate water for the Mystic 
water at East Boston,‘and incur any damage that might re- 
sult to the City of Boston. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, t Com. of Cochituate 
ALEX. WADSWORTH, Water Board. 


, 
; . 
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OFFICE OF THE Mystic WATER Boarp, 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass., Aug. 31, 1872. 


Cuas. H. Atten, Esa., President Cochituate Water Board: 


Dear Sir :—Since publishing the statement in relation to 
the Mystic water, of which the enclosed is a copy, upon the 
suggestion that an analysis by Prof. C. F. Chandler, of New 
York, would give additional satisfaction, the Board caused 
two samples to be sent simultaneously to him and to Dr. 
Hayes, of Boston ; copies of their report upon which, with a 
synopsis of the several tests, are herewith enclosed. These 
results indicate beyond question, we think, that the waters of 
the lake are as pure as when the contract for the supply of 
East Boston was entered into. 

To preserve its purity and guard against any possible de- 
terioration in the future, the Board has instituted proceed- 
ings against all parties whose business pursuits on the line of 
the tributaries of the lake are calculated in any degree to 
tend to render the water impure, having entire confidence in 
the legal rights and power of the city to maintain forever, 
free from pollution, the waters of Mystic Lake for the do- 
mestic use and other purposes of the inhabitants of the City 
of Charlestown, and the other cities and towns supplied from 
this source, as authorized by legislative enactments. 

Iam very respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 


(Signed, ) EDW. LAWRENCE, President. 


2 
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THE PURITY OF MYSTIC WATER. 


OFFICE OF THE Mystic WatTER Boarp, 
July 25th, 1872. 


In view of representations made by a portion of the pub- 
lic press relative to alleged impurities of the Mystic Lake 
water, und especially in reference to the supply of Hast 
Boston, in consequence of which a prejudice may gain cre- 
dence unwarranted by the facts in relation thereto, this 
Board having the immediate care and control of the works,’ 
in the interest of all parties deriving their supply of water 
from this source, deems it a duty to state briefly the follow- 
ing facts : — 

Ist. That it is not within the knowledge of the Board 
that the sources of the lake are contaminated to any extent 
in excess of that existing when the waters were first used 
for the cities now supplied. On the contrary, a comparison 
with a former analysis by Dr. Hayes, State Assayer, and one 
made the present month by him, shows an improvement in 
the quality of the water as follows, viz. :— 


Organic Matter. Mineral Matter. Total Impurities. 
1871, 2.08 grains. 3.68 grains. 5.76 
thespian. cs BRS UM s IMF ote 5.68 


And in this connection it may be proper to state that it has 
been the steady object of this Board to preserve the purity 
of the water, and prevent any additional pollution, by all the 
means and appliances in its power. To this end, after ob- 
taining eminent legal advice to ascertain the rights of the 
city, and being assured they were ample, they have in some 
cases, by consultation and agreement with the interested par- 
ties, caused the offences to be removed; in others, by injunc- 
tion of the court, the remedy has been applied. And in all 
cases with diligence and zeal they are prepared to protect the 
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rights and interests of the large population now dependent | 
on this supply for domestic purposes. In the accomplish- 
ment of this they are assured of the hearty co-operation of 
the towns of Winchester and Woburn, in which these waters 
lie, and the latter of which is about to appropriate the waters 
of Horn Pond, supplied from the same source, for its own 
domestic purposes. And with these towns it is proposed to 
make an amicable arrangement for the construction of sewers 
to convey all the waste water and impurities which may ac- 
crue. Bearing in mind that the waters furnished from all 
our lakes, rivers and ponds for domestic purposes are never 
found free from impurities when submitted to a chemical 
analysis, although not necessarily deleterious for the purposes 
used,we find cause for congratulation rather than alarm at the 
comparative merits of the Mystic Lake water. 

Having thus referred to the condition of the water at the 
lake (the only alleged cause of complaint of real conse- 
quence), we can very readily and satisfactorily explain the 
cause of disturbance by occasional riling of its water in the 
distribution pipes, by the fact that while of necessity a sedi- 
ment will collect in all water pipes, the frequent connections 
made in laying new pipes in all the places supplied during 
the present season have temporarily produced this effect in 
certain sections, especially at points technically termed dead 
ends. ‘This evil has been remedied by flushing the pipes in 
all the places supplied, and, in addition thereto, an opportu- 
nity long desired is furnished by our additional pumping 
facilities to draw off and thoroughly cleanse the reservoirs. 

The Board again assures the public that in its judgment 
there is no cause to doubt that the waters of Mystic Lake 
will in the future, as in the past, furnish the great population 
depending on its supply, with pure water for domestic pur- 
poses ; that to preserve its purity is the aim of the Board, and 
they invite the co-operation of all its consumers to effect this 
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end; promising that in any and all well-authenticated cases 
of injury thereto, they will prosecute the offenders to the 
full extent of their power. 


By order of the Board, 
EDWARD LAWRENCE, President. 


[ COPY. ] 


No. 4 Srate St., Boston, 
August 8th, 1872. 


Epwarp LAWRENCE, Esq., President Mystic Water Board: 


Str :—I send you herewith a table showing the results of 
analyses of six specimens of Mystic water, taken from differ- 
ent places, and received here at different times within the 
past month. These analyses were commenced immediately 
after the arrival of the specimens, and when they contained 
all their impurities, whether held in suspension or solution. 

A comparison of these results with those of six or eight 
analyses made for you in the spring and summer of 1871, 
and with analyses of this water made for other parties, shows 
that it is not materially different, and certainly not any more 
impure this summer than heretofore. 

Mystic water in the reservoir, and as now deliveréd 
through mains and service pipes, is pure, and a good drink- 
ing water; being free from any injurious or dangerous con- 
taminations. It is as pure and wholesome as that supplied 
to other cities and towns in New England, although not a 
water of exceptional excellence. 

At this season of the year any foreign matters that may be 
present in portable waters are oxidized, and the waters are 
purified by atmospheric action more rapidly than in the 
colder months. For this reason the separation of: vegetable 
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growths and organic matters, with increased odor, is more 
perceptible now than in winter; but the purest natural 
waters supplied to cities and towns will yield considerable 
deposits of separated impurities, often appearing like mould, 
_if kept at rest for a short time in summer. 

Any drainage that may be received in the tributaries to 
Mystic Pond is oxidized and rendered harmless before the 
water reaches the reservoir; but strenuous efforts should be 
made to remove even such drainage as now exists in these 
streams, and thus prevent accumulations which would injure 
the quality of this water in the future. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed, ) S. DANA HAYES, 
State Assayer and Chemist, Mass. 


TABLE 


Showing the weights of impurities, in grains, in one United 
States gallon of six samples of Mystic water, analyzed at 
the request of Mr. Edward Lawrence, President. 


No. Sample. Mineral Organic Total weights 


~] 


matter. matter. of impurities. 
1 July 16th, No. 1 3.75 1.91 5.66 
2 ee eNO, 2 3.78 1.90 5.68 
3 eee NOVO 3.79 Lok 5.70 
4 om 26th, No. 1 3.82 1.90 5.72 
5 peree ater N O42 3.68 1.84 5.52 
BY PROF. CHANDLER. 
6 August 3d, 3.81 1.96 5.77 
Average of six analyses, 3.77 1.90 5.67 
(Signed, ) S. DANA HAYES, 


State Assayer, Mass. 
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New Yorn, August 6th, 1872. 


CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. 


Sirk:— The samples of Mystic water, from Charlestown, 
Mass., and marked “Mystic Water,” submitted to me for 
examination, contain in one U.S. gallon of 231 cubic inches, 


Inorganic matter, . : : - 4.199 grains. | 
Organic matter, . : 1.643 ies 


Total solids . ; : : oOo < 


“This water is of excellent quality.” 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed, ) , \C.0 EB CHAN DUT Wer als 
Professor of Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 


To Wm. W. Perrce, Esq., Mystic Water Board, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Extract from the Contract between the City of Boston and 
the City of Charlestown, dated October I , L869, in rela- 
tion to the furnishing of Mystic Lake Water to Hast Boston 
and Deer Island. 


ARTICLE 6,— And it is further agreed by and between the 
parties to these presents, that this agreement shall continue 
in force until the debt of Charlestown, which has accrued or 
may accrue for the construction of the Water Works, shall 
be extinguished, and until other and different rates are estab- 
lished as hereinafter provided. And it is further agreed that 
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if, at the expiration of this contract, the parties shall be 
unable to agree upon terms for a continuance of a supply of 
water, the matter shall be referred to 2 Commission of three 
disinterested persons to be mutually agreed upon, and if 
unable so to agree, then by appointment of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

And it is further agreed that if either of said parties shall 
omit or refuse to perform this contract in all things on their 
part, then the matter shall be referred to a Commission as 
before named, by whom an adjustment shall be made and a 
compensation determined for such violation of this agreement. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In BOARD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
September 16, 1872. 


RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that Witttams street should be 
extended from Shawmut avenue to Westminster street; and 
for that purpose it is necessary to take and lay out, as a pub- 
lic street or way of the said city, a parcel of land belong- 
ing to Linus B.. Comins, —bounded as follows, viz. :— 
northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from unknown owners, there measuring one hundred thirty- 
seven and Ay feet; southeastwardly by the same, twenty- 
six and 24, feet; again northeastwardly by the northeast- 
erly line of the proposed extension of Williams street, one 
hundred ninety-seven and 72, feet; northwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from George W. Meserve, 
forty and 33, feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly 
line of the proposed extension of Williams street, on two 
lines, one hundred ninety-four and ;4,, and one hundred 
forty-eight and 4°, feet; and again southeastwardly by 
Shawmut avenue, fifteen and ,4,5 feet; containing eleven 
thousand nine hundred and two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to UNKNown Owners (being 
a portion of a passageway), bounded as follows, viz. :— 
northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed 
extension of Williams street, there measuring one hundred 
forty-three and ;4°, feet; riorthwestwardly by land before 
described as taken from Linus B. Comins, twenty-six and 
745 feet; southwestwardly by the same, one hundred thirty- 
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seven and 85, feet ; and EO tric astwardly by Shawmut avenue, 


twenty-five and 54°, feet; containing thirty-five hundred and 
sixteen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Grorce W. MEsERvVE, 
bounded as follows, viz.:—northeastwardly by the north- 

easterly line of the proposed extension of Williams street, 

there measuring eighty-five and 7°, feet; northwestwardly 
by Westminster street, forty and 3, feet; southwestward- 
ly by the southwesterly line of the proposed extension of 
Williams street, eighty-five and 25, feet; and southeast- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Linus B. 
Comins, forty and ;)8, feet; containing thirty-four hundred 
and ten square feet, more or less. 

AND WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, Ir 1s 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said extension made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated June 21, 1872, and deposited in the office of the said 
City Surveyor. And this Board doth adjudge that the ex- 
pense of extending the said Williams street, as aforesaid, 
will amount to seventeen thousand one hundred eighty-nine 
and 5%, dollars; and that the damages to the estates, parts 
or the whole of which are taken as above, are the sums set 
against them respectively on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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REPORT. OF THE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, 


COMMON COUNCIL, 


ON THE ORDERS FOR THE BRECTION OF A 


SMALL-POX HOSPITAL 


GALLOP’S ISLAND. 


- —— 


In Common Councin, September 12th, 1872. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
W.. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Boarp or AtpERMEN, August 19, 1872. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Health be and they 
hereby are authorized to cause to be erected on Gallop’s 
Island, Boston Harbor, a hospital building, barn, and 
such other buildings as said committee shall deem necessary, 
at a cost not exceeding $15,000. 

Ordered, That the Auditor of Accounts be and he hereby 
is authorized to transfer from the Reserved Fund the sum of 
$15,000, to be constituted a special appropriation, for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of erecting the buildings 
as set forth in the preceding order. 

Read twice and passed. 

Yeas 11, nays none. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


S. LITTLE, Chairman. 
Order submitted by Mr. Shepard. 


“In Common Councin, Sept. 5, 1872. 
Ordered, That the Standing Committee on Health of the 
Common Council inquire and report whether Gallop’s Island 
is the most suitable location for the hospital building, barn, and 
other buildings for the erection of which an appropriation of 
$15,000 is required, under an order referred to the same 

-committee. 
WW.) P.- GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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In Common Councit, Sept. 12, 1872. 

The Standing Committee on Health of the Common Coun- 
cil, to whom were referred the orders authorizing the appro- 
priation of $15,000 for the erection of a small-pox hospital, 
barn, and other buildings, at Gallop’s Island, and who were 
requested to ascertain whether Gallop’s island is the most 
suitable place for said hospital, having considered the sub- 
ject, would respectfully 


REPORT. 


The question of providing a location for a small-pox hos- 
pital has become a very serious one. It has been before a 
committee of the Aldermen, who have submitted a report in | 
which they recommend placing the hospital on Gallop’s 
Island. Although there are objections that might be urged 
against this location, on account of the exposure attending 
the transportation of patients from the city to the island, yet, 
in the emergency in which the city is placed, it is absolutely 
necessary that further provision should be immediately made 
for the reception and care of patients having small-pox or 
other contagious diseases. The building on Albany street is in- 
sufficient to accommodate more than thirty patients, and is not 
properly situated, being in a thickly inhabited neighborhood, 
where the spread of the disease by infection is reasonably ap- 
prehended. No location has, as yet, presented itself, that is 
suitable or available, and the committee are convinced that, 
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wherever the hospital may be placed, it cannot be done with- 
out encountering much violent opposition. If, hereafter, a 
small-pox hospital should be built in the city, for the accom- 
modation of all city patients, there would still be a necessity 
for the new buildings proposed at Gallop’s Island, in order to 
allow of the classification of quarantine patients, whereby 
the different kinds of infectious diseases may be separately 
treated. 3 
- The committee would therefore respectfully recommend 
the passage of the orders referred to them, and would also 
express the opinion that there should be no delay in building 
a small-pox hospital in some place more easy of access as soon 
as a proper location can be secured. . 

DAVID L. WEBSTER, 

WILLIAM G. THACHER, 

JAMES F. MARSTON, 

JEREMIAH M. MULLANE, 

A majority of the Committee. 
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In Common Councin, September 12, 1872. 


The undersigned, a member of the Committee on Health, 

respectfully dissents from the report of the majority recom- 
mending the erection of the small-pox hospital on Gallop’s 
Island, being of opinion that the location is not a suitable 
one for the purpose proposed. 
«+ The distance from the city to Gallop’s Island is so great 
that the transportation of patients thither is always attended 
with risk, and is sometimes impracticable where the patient 
is too sick to undergo the exposure. In cold weather or 
stormy weather it is difficult to reach the island, and the sick 
must then be provided for elsewhere. 

A hospital of the kind proposed should be easily accessible 
at all times to city patients; and that further time may be 
had until a more suitable location may be found, the under- 
signed would respectfully recommend that the Council non 
concur in the passage of the orders. 


T. J. ANDERSON. 
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BIity OF BOSTON. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


BACK BAY DRAINAGE. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Sept. 16, 1872. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 
. City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board oF ALDERMEN, Sept. 16, 1872. 


The undersigned, Special Committee on Drainage of Low 
Districts, respectfully submit the accompanying communica- 
tion and appendix thereto. | 

SIDNEY SQUIRES, 

THOMAS L. JENKS, 

WILLIAM SAYWARD, 
Committee. 
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THE brooks emptying into Muddy River, or Longwood 
stream, drain an area of about 2,600 acres. The larger one, 
draining the territory as far as Chestnut Hill Reservoir, has 
avery quick fall, its level at Chestnut Hill being 104 above 
mean low water, and but 8 above at its outlet, —a fall of 48 
feet to the mile. The smaller brook, draining the territory 
as far as Jamaica Pond, has about the same fall. The larger 
portion of this drainage area is in Brookline, with smaller 
portions in Brighton, West Roxbury, and Boston. The 
question of the future disposal of the sewerage waters of 
this large district, greater in extent than the present area of 
the city proper, is one of the utmost importance. 

Muddy River empties into the full basin, at the present 
time a portion of the Charles River basin, although eventu- 
ally to be filled and built upon. | 

The drainage of Muddy River must then be conveyed. 
through sewers, laid in the streets of this territory, to the 
Charles River basin, or diverted to some other point. The 
grade of the Boston and Albany railroad practically deter- 
mines the grade at which such sewers will have to enter this 
basin, as the construction of numerous bridges for street cross- 
ings will render any raising of the grade of this railroad a 
matter of great expense; raising the grade necessitating a 
corresponding increase in the height of the bridges, the clear 
height between which and the tracks is fixed by law at 18 
feet, and a consequent increased height for the streets and 
adjacent territory. The grade of the tracks is now 10 feet 
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above mean low water at the Huntington avenue bridge, 15 
at Parker street crossing, 14.5 at Beacon-street crossing, 
and 17 at Cottage Farm station. If the clear height of a 
large sewer be assumed as 8 feet (the height of the present 
Stony Brook sewer), and 4 feet be allowed for the thickness 
of the arch and back-filling, the grade of the bottom at the 
Beacon-street crossing, would be 2.5 above mean low water ; 
or, assuming that such a sewer must drain a territory which 
is at grade 12, with streets at grade 18, with the house sewers 
entering at the top, the bottom would have to be at grade 3, 
or below it. These two examples show that any main or 
large sewer will have to empty below high water, and must 
consequently be closed by the tide for a considerable portion 
of the day, and act as a reservoir to store the accumulated 
sewage. Any decrease in the assumed size of the sewer 
will allow it to empty at a higher level, but it must, unless 
very small, be obstructed a portion of the time by the tide. 
Nearly all the district bounded by the Boston and Albany, 
Boston and Providence, Brookline branch railroads, and Tre- 
mont street, is now below grade 12; and if drained into 
Charles River basin, the sewers must go under the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, and the large ones at ‘or about the 
grades stated. It is not probable that this district, compris- 
ing nearly 700 acres, will be filled to any higher grades than 
the Back Bay territory already filled, or 12 for the lots and 
18 for the streets ; and 7f not, it would be desirable to adopt 
some method by which the present expensive and often in- 
efficient system of large reservoir sewers could be avoided. 
These sewers will have to be the channels for the convey- 
ance of the drainage of the Stony Brook as well as Muddy 
River districts, if it is emptied into the Charles River basin. 
The area of the Stony Brook district, not including the 
area of the low district through which it runs, from the cross- 
ing of the Boston and Providence R. R. of Tremont street, is 
8,000 acres, and the area of the Muddy River district, not in- 
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cluding the area of the low district east of the Brookline 
station, 1s 2,600 acres. 

A large portion of this territory is not thickly settled, al- 
though increasing rapidly in population. The population of 
the Roxbury district averages but 16 to the acre ; Dorchester 
3, West Roxbury 14, and Brookline 12. Allowing a de- 
cennial increase of 40 per cent., it would be more than acen- 
tury before the population of West Roxbury and Brookline 
would equal the more thickly settled wards of the city, Ward 
8, the most thickly settled, having a population of 268 to an 
acre. In the question of the sewerage of a district, the pop- 
ulation per acre, or its probable increase, is not the most im- 
portant consideration, as the household sewage is but a very 
small quantity, in comparison with the rain-fall. Assuming, 
on the Muddy River district, a future population of forty to 
the acre, whichis nearly the assumed future population of the 
suburbs of London, although but one-third of the number as- 
sumed in devising asystem of sewerage for the city of Brook- 
lyn, New York, and allowing 8 cubic feet of sewage a day 
for each person, —a quantity somewhat in excess of that al- 
lowed by English engineers, theirs being from 5 to 7, — the 
quantity of house sewage would amount to 320 cubic feet per 
acre in 24 hours, equal to an average flow of 13.33 cubic feet 
per hour; but as the flow during eight hours of the day has 
been found by observation to be 1.5 the average flow, the 
maximum flow would be 20 cubic feet per hour. 

The rain-fall to be provided for has been assumed by the 
best English engineers at 1 inch per hour, and this quantity 
was used in the Brooklyn calculations; but as not more than 
one half the resulting quantities of water would reach the 
sewer in one hour, a rain-fall of } inch per hour becomes the 
basis for calculation. On an area of an acre this would 
amount to 1,815 cubic feet per hour, and even this large quan- 
tity would have to be doubled to provide for a rain-fall like 
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that of the 22d of August, when two inches fell in one 
hour. 

Applying these figures to the area of the Muddy River 
district and the quantity per hour for which sewers must be 
provided is 4,719,000 cubic feet, or 35,392,000 gallons, which 
would require a sewer 14 feet in diameter to convey it to 
Charles River. 

If the house sewage could be collected separately and de- 
livered at the same point, it would only require a sewer 2 feet 
2 inches in diameter. The house sewage is the only constant 
quantity, yet sewers are provided 6 times the diameter and 
86 times the area, and laid at a depth sufficient to drain the 
cellars of the houses, merely for the purpose of conveying 
away the water resulting from a rain-fall which may not occur 
more than two or three times a year. Such sewers, in a con- 
siderable portion of the city of Boston, emptying at mean 
low water and furnished with tide-gates, are liable to “be 
closed at their outlets at the very time of the occurrence of 
a large rain-fall, in which case, unless they are constructed 
enormously in excess of the sizes required for the convey- 
ance of the sewage, the consequence is the flowage of cellars 
in low districts with dirty sewage water, ovcasioning damage — 
to health as well as property. A system of surface drainage 
at a higher elevation would obviate this difficulty, and be 
much less expensive to construct. A certain proportion of 
the rain-fall, say one-half, falling upon the back part of roofs 
and in the back yards, would have to be conveyed away by 
the lower sewers, but this would only be the case where, as in 
the filled portions of the city, the back yards are below the level 
of the streets. If this system was adopted the house sewage 
of these districts (Muddy River and Stony Brook), instead of 
being emptied into the Charles River basin, where a large por- 
tion of the solid material in suspension is deposited, forming 
accumulations the exhalations from which at low tide are a 
source of injury to health, might be conveyed to some point 
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where the tidal currents would convey it away before the in- 
jurious substances in suspension could be deposited, or if de- 
posited the scour of the currents would be sufficient to wash 
them away. 

The Charles River basin is too large for its outlet, at the 
present time, and this difficulty will increase instead of 
diminish if any further encroachments are permitted by in- 
creasing the width or number of the bridges between Boston 
and Cambridge and Charlestown, and the force and velocity 
of the currents in the tidal basin, already too small, will be 
still further reduced with a corresponding increase of deposits. 
This basin not only receives a large proportion of the sewage 
of Boston and Cambridge, but also the sewage of Brighton, 
Watertown, Newton and Waltham. The sewage of these 
towns is not very large, as they have no system of public 
water supply ; but the introduction of water will be accom- 
panied with systems of sewerage by which the amount will be 
greatly increased. The natural source of supply for these towns 
is the Charles River; and, as it is evident that a considerable 
amount of its water will first be contaminated by use, and then 
returned to the river as far below the towns as possible, the effect 
will be to increase the objectionable accumulations in the basin. 
There are several plans by which such a nuisance could be 
abated,— one is the construction of a marginal sewer to in- 
tercept the sewage and convey it to a point where it will 
be dissipated at once by the action of the tidal currents ; 
another to remove the accumulations by dredging ; either of 
these plans would be exceedingly expensive. The size of 
the basin might be reduced tu such an extent as only to leave 
a channel through which the current would run with such 
velocity that there could be no deposits. As the several 
commissions on Boston Harbor have advanced the theory 
that the preservation of this basin intact is necessary for the 
protection of the inner harbor from shoaling, and its capacity 
should be increased rather than diminished, this plan is not 


feasible. Under these circumstances, the manner in which 
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the sewage of the districts under consideration can be con- 
veyed to some less objectionable place than the Charles River 
basin becomes of the greatest importance. 

The commissioners on the Back Bay streets, with reference 
to their direction, sewerage and grade, in their report upon 
this subject (1863, City Doc. 81, p. 41), state, after some re- 
marks upon the magnitude of the drainage area of Stony 
Brook: “The remedy which we think must finally be adopt- 
ed will be to intercept Stony Brook at or near Washington 
street in Roxbury, and by the construction of a tunnel and 
sewer inasouth-easterly direction, through Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, discharge all the water from this brook and this terri- 
tory into the most easterly end of Dorchester Bay. This 
method of its discharge will relieve Charles River and the 
property bordering upon it from all offensiveness from this 
source, and also relieve Charles River and the main body of 
the harbor from the deposit of any sediment from this section 
of territory.” They also refer to the second report of the 
United States Commissioners on the condition of Boston 
Harbor, dated Dec. 12, 1860, in which “it is shown that be- 
tween the years 1835 and 1847 there has been deposited in - 
Charles River, between the Milldam and Charles River bridge, 
an amount of sediment equal to 1,499,000 cubic yards. No 
doubt the largest portion of this sediment has been brought 
down by Charles River, draining, as it does, many square 
miles of territory.” 

This commission makes no recommendations with regard 
to the drainage of the Muddy River district, the scope of 
their investigations being confined to the drainage of the 
Back Bay, although it is difficult to understand why the 
drainage of this large territory should have been overlooked, 
unless it is upon the ground of its capability of being drained 
directly into Charles River by intercepting the drainage 
before its entrance into the full basin. Even in this case the 
objections made to the conveyance of the Stony Brook 
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drainage to this point will apply with equal force to Muddy 
River, and its drainage area is one third as large. 

The conveyance of the drainage of Stony Brook to Dorches- 
ter Bay, as contemplated by these commissioners, did ‘not in- 
clude any separation of the house sewage from the rain-fall, and 
some idea of the magnitude of sewerage capacity sufficient 
for both can be obtained by using the same basis of calcula- 
tion as for the Muddy River district. The amount of house 
sewage being assumed equal to 20 cubic feet an hour per 
acre, and the rain-fall 1,815 cubic feet an hour per acre, for the 
area of Stony Brook drainage, equal to 8,000 acres, a sewer 
to empty into Dorchester Bay would require to be 30 ft. 8 
in. in diameter, and to empty into Charles River 25 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter. If it was only necessary to convey the house 
sewage to these points, a sewer 5 ft. 1 in. in diameter 
would be large enough in the first case, and 4 ft. 3 in. in 
diameter in the second. It would seem to be recommending 
a useless expenditure of money to build a sewer six times the 
diameter necessary for the objectionable portion of the sew- 
age, to convey comparatively clear and inoffensive rain-water 
this distance, and, besides, the Charles River basin would be 
benefited by emptying this rain-water into it. 

With regard to the comparative merits of the two points 
of discharge, Dorchester Bay has the advantage over Charles 
River basin, being so situated that the sewage would be con- 
veyed directly into the outer harbor. It should not, how- 
ever, be emptied into the bay, but into the channel of the 
Neponset River, between the bay and Commercial Point, or 
at Commercial Point, where it would not only be subjected 
to the action of the tidal currents, but also the scour of the 
Neponset River. This river has a drainage area of 70,000 
acres, and the Charles 175,000; but as the mills on Mother 
Brook, connecting the two rivers at Hyde Park, have a right to 
use one-third of the water flowing in Charles River, the amount 
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of water delivered by the Neponset at its outlet is greater 
than that of the Charles. 

The expediency of conveying either the sewage of .the 
Muddy River or the Stony Brook districts to Dorchester 
Bay could only be determined by a careful engineering sur- 
vey and investigation, and as it would obviously be inexpe-_ 
dient to convey the rain-fall or storm-water to this point, the 
adoption of a different system from that at present in vogue 
would be necessary. 

The difficulty of devising any such system is increased by 
the fact that the districts for which this sewerage is to be pro- 
vided are situated in the adjoining towns, over whose terri- 
tory the city has no control, although compelled by its situa- 
tion to furnish outlets for their drainage. Unless the city 
and these towns co-operate in some system, either by divid- 
ing these drainage areas into suitable districts, of different 
elevations, and each having separate outlets, or by separating 
the house sewage from the rain-fall, and providing surface- 
drains for the rain-fall, with independent outlets, and con- . 
centrating the house sewage with a single outlet, there would 
seem to be no remedy for an evil which will increase as the 
population of these districts increases, except by the annex- 
ation of these towns to Boston, or by the passage by the Leg- 
islature of a Metropolitan District Act, by which the control, 
so far as the mutual interests of the city and of the towns, 
with relation to streets, water supply and sewerage, should 
be placed under commissioners having full power to devise 
and carry out such schemes as would be advantageous to the 
parties at interest. * 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY M. WIGHTMAN, 
Assistant City Engineer. 


* In the calculations of sizes of sewers, the maximum discharge per hour 
has been assumed; but these sizes would only be sufficient in case the discharge 
should be continuous for twenty-four hours, which it could not be if the sewers 
emptied below high water, and were liable to be obstructed a portion of the 
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time. ‘The problem in this case is an intricate one, as the head under which 
they discharge would vary with the height of the tide; but, as the examples 
given were for the purpose of illustration, and not for practical use, it has not 
been considered necessary to take this into consideration, the distances and 
fall being indefinite. The distances have been assumed at 2,500 feet from 
Muddy River to Charles River, and 26,500 feet to Dorchester Bay or Neponset 
River, about equal to 4 of a mile and 5 miles respectively, and from Stony 
Brook 8,000 feet to Charles River, and 19,500 feet to Neponset river, about 14 
miles and 3% miles respectively. The fall has been assumed at 8 feet in each 
ease. The ratio of rain-fall assumed is for a covered district, with MacAdam- 
ized or paved streets. 
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BETTERMENTS ASSHSSED 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE LAYING OUT OF 


EPLANTIC AVENUE: 


BETWEEN 


ROWE’S WHARF AND EASTERN AVENUE. 
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In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Sept. 30, 1872. 


ORDERED, That from the betterments assessed upon the 
estates on Atlantic avenue and vicinity, by the Board of 
Aldermen, Dec. 15, 1870, on account of the laying out 
of said Atlantic avenue, between Rowe’s Wharf and Eastern 
avenue, by a resolve approved Dec. 18, 1868, there be de- 
ducted the sums set against the said estates respectively in 
the following schedule; and the said deductions are hereby 
made, provided the owners of said estates pay their respec- 
tive balances of said assessments, viz. : — 


REDUCTION OF BETTERMENTS. 


ESTATES Number | Amount | Amount | a0¢Ghter | Remarks 
. vw . 
J Street. Assessed. | Deducted. | Deduction. 


Heirs of Fred’rick Clapp| Broad i GAs Sere $700 |Benefit’d by Ft. 
Hill improve’nt. 
Charles Cunningham . |179 to ar POOOR |e sae ae 2,000 
Moses Williams... . MGOOOM | Psmcve e's) 1,000 
Foster’s Wharf . A S000n se vat abate 3,000 
Rowe’s Wharf... . B, of Atlan. a DO ee 11,000 
W. side of 
J a . . . e Atlantic av. 1,800 . ° . . . . 1,800 
Smear e ce. | Ste ot 7,000 2,000 6,000 
* Ms abet «1/00. and) 29 S60 ore wishes 360 
ae ss Nees cuore 7,832 2,332 5,000 
Re, | ck Base 22,000 11,000 11,000 [Dock b’t’n India 
side 4 4 ’ ? 
Dock, West & Cen’! wh’vs. 
id £6 z 200,000 35,000 165,000 | Bounded by In- 


ae | side dia st., Central 


wharf and At- 
lantic avenue. 


John A. Lowell, or| E. side of 
India Wharf ... . {Atlantic av. 2,100 1,100 1,000 
India Wh’f. 
Heirs of Joel Thayer . |41 and 24 3,976 1,476 2,500 
Sarah J. Melledge.. . ne 1,380 480 900 
Heirs of E. A. Boardman|2 1,380 480 900 
Heirs of Ozias Goodwin 39 1,150 450 700 
Heirs of Luther Ellis . |26 1,150 450 700 
Benj. Burgess & Son. |88 and 27 1,610 360 1,250 
William H. Bordman. |87 and 28 736 236 500 
Arthur Pickering, exec- 
MIGOTIMs abies) o- 2 Seo ae: 849 249 600 
Heirs of C. H. Brown . |54 500 150 350 
John L. Gardner ... . |56 AOU aired eens 200 
Bemerne Poston, |. oi. e fees) es ae 2,400 500 1,900 
Linder & Meyer... . {17 1,410 710 700 
E. Wigglesworth . . . |48 1,645 820 825 
Thomas Wiggleswor th|16.and 49 1,840 920 920 
Heirs of Luther Ellis . |15 "552 276 276 
M. & A. Wigglesworth|50 552 276 276 
B. N. Cummings and 
others, trustees,. . . 276 138 138 
Contr’l wh’f 
Central Wharf . . |East side 7,025 8,925 4,000 
* ee Baad: iy 2,400 400 2,000 |Store. 
. and et| West side c 4s: of 
Dock Corporation. . | Atlantic av. 12,000 10,500 1,500 |Strip of Dock. 
Central Wharf.... do. THOU T's sale: eis 7,500 |East of State st. 
Centr’] wh’f block. 
Josiah Wheelright . . |26 1,500 750 750 
G. F. & D. Williams . |25 1,200 - 600 600 
erie bisher <6. «2. 24 960 460 500 
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Number Amount Amount Amount 

ESTATES. on due after 

Street. Assessed. | Deducted. | peqduction. 

aks Wht. 

Henry Hersey .... $780 $380 400 

William A, Warner. . 29 60 800 300 

Thomas B. Williams 21 480 240 240 

G. F. & D. Williams 20 860 180 180 

Sally Blake .... 9 240 120 120 
Peter Parker & OC. ‘¥. f 

Shimmin ... 18 180 90 90 
Edward Blanchard sel ang 120 60 60 
CWE May, guar- 

dina Mice, sc 116 60 30 30 

East side 
Moses Williams... . |3l 2,560 860 1,700 
Edward Blanchard . . |32 2,400 800 1,600 
Stephen K. Bullard & 

C. E. Guild, trustees/33 2,100 700 1,400 
J.B. Bradlee.... . |34 1,650 550 1,100 
Edward Blake and J: ohn 

A. Loring trustees . |35 1,050 350 700 
Heirs of H. Sigourney . |36 480 160 320 
Mary Appleton... . |87 240 80 160 

State street 
Proprietors Central and} Block. 
Long wharves .. . |233 and 235 DsBOW | 5 (pa atlalon 1,365 
Wm. P. Mason & Chas. ; 
H. Parker, executors|229 and 231 800 ;. 4 800 
A. Hardy and others, 
trustees .. . . |225 and 227 682 |. Att 682 
Edward Wigglesworth 221 and 223 BOG 1. a Bp hty eee 350 
David Sears) <i) .8.)./217 and a 200 Ber ite ee 200 
rwe| Last side o 

Proprietors Long wh’rf ‘Atlant 4 av, 12,750 6,350 6,400 
és ts « | Westside o 

Atlantic av. 48,800 | os 2 Ce aieiies pees 

s es ss Dock. yb dog geen Ra 13,781 

ce ce J oD Way 450 n 450 
Long wharf 

Samuel H. Russell. . |43 2,310 810 1,500 

ae “ e » (42 1,200 200 1,000 
Charles W. Green . . |41 1,000 200 800 
Moses Williams. . . . [40 800 100 700 
Thomas Loring. . . « |39 700 100 600- 
Fifty Associates 6 2 « [3d 560 80 480 

sibs 3 520 70 450 
State street. 
Peter Parker & C. F. 

SHIM etl eet 41250 SO Wire ae ; 480 
Ore E alle ate sive o| 204 B20 5 cokes vem 420 
Augustus B. Perry . . |282 300 . 300 
George H. Kuhn .. . |228 235 F 40 235 
Samuel H. Russell and 

others, trustees . . . |224 TR Ae ery oer 185 
Peter Parker & OC. F. 

sHoitaal obiy iss. ey Lee ery IPAs Beek Arig a 125 
Peter Parker |.) ./s2)., « {220 Gaal inirs Beaten cine 65 

Hast side of 

Long wharf. 
C.L.Inches ... 47 and 48 4,800 1,500 3,300 
Heirs of George Wins. ‘ 

OW er teie ate ite Ala 49 1,700 700 1,000 
IB. hy Mahara tore. 150 1,125 425 700 
Hi LolbT GOK diem asiena: (DL: 600 200 400 
He ELOlbrOOKuees tenet ehlD2 315 115 200 

: East side of 
Proprietors T wharf . Atlantic a v. 18,000 3,550 14,450 
és ‘ West side o 2 a 
dA Hastie nv, RS GNU tae Area pee 18,750 
Persons unknown... yo AOU S| Keratem sive ae ue 7,000 
Edmund and Josiah 
CINCY Wen os deametieL Me BAIOOOT We trate lc mete 23,000 


Remarks. 


E. State st. B’k 


Rear wharf. 
Wooden stores 
& vacant land. 


~ 


REDUCTION OF BETTERMENTS. 


ESTATES. 


Persons unknown... 


Mercantile Wharf Cor- 
poration 


Seine pete @ 6 


Mercantile Wharf Cor-| . 


TAIOD. - sf. os 
Commercial Wharf Cor- 
MOrPAtION . 6.9...) ss 
Commercial Wharf Cor- 
OVATION. isiseis ss 
Commercial Wharf Cor- 
POOTATION 5 il bel sos 


~ Commercial Wharf Cor- 


poravion . w\ ec. 
Commercial Wharf Cor- 
POPAtlOD:. (2). 4. 
Lewis Whf.Corporation 
‘ “6 ee 


mieny. ©Oonverse. . . . 
James M. Robbins... 
Mary Gleason. ... 
mummobskambpall... 2. 
Zephaniah Bassett. . . 


FF. HE. Parker & F. G. 
BRI WH Gt eued sy es 

fowerd bell... 0... 

Heirs of Timothy Atkins 
ce ee be 


Lucius Beebe 
Amos Binney & Lemuel 
Shaw, trustees... . 
Heirs of Eleazer How- 
BOUTS al ue eh to 6,0! « 


Henry Pigeon. .... 


J.&C.Hunting.... 


Number 


on 
Street. 


Amount 


Assessed. 


Amount Amount 
due after 


Deducted. | Deduction. 


ee ee ne gy po eee 


East side 
common 
highway. 
West side 
common 
highway. 
West side 
common 
highway. 


East side 


6é 


East side 


Atlantic av. 


Stores. 
West side 


Atlantic av. 


Stores. 


aoa ie et eee 


East side. 
Dock. 


Stores. 
West side 
Triangle 
piece. 


Eastern av. 
14 to 30 
3 
5&7 
Meroe. Ls 
13 


Com’! st. 
2382 & 234 


.236 & 238 
240 & 242 
244 & 246 
248 & 250 


252 & 254 


256 to 260 


266 
268 & 270 


18,390 
121,262 
9,630 
10,000 
9,750 
8,000 


1,500 


6,400 
2,500 


10,080 
5,250 


1,800 


6,000 
800 
800 
700 
700 


500 


600 
800 
800 
600 


600 


1,200 | 


500 
250 


$731,663 


$3,200 


$3,200 

. . ° e 33,600 
oe : 17,500 
9,390 9,000 
G48 121,262 
4,830 4,800 
3,500 6,500 
«Sa ee Nae 9,750 
4,000 4,000 
NO, 1,500 
1,400 5,000 
1,250 1,250 
3,080 7,000 

: ay 5,250 
ARMED EN ns 1,800 
1,000 5,000 

200 600 

200 600 

200 500 

200 500 

300 200 

350 250 

550 250 

550 250 

350 250 

350 250 

700 500 

300 200 

150 100 
$131,388 | $600,275 


Remarks. 


West side At- 
lantic avenue. 


Dock between 
Lewis whf. & 
Eastern ay, 


Between Com’l 
st. & Atlantic 
avenue. 


ee oe 
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fee yy. OH BOSTON. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 


HEALTH OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Adopted September 28, 1872. 
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GULLY HORT BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Sept. 28, 1872. 


The Committee on Health would respectfully recommend 
the adoption of the following regulations for improving the 
sanitary condition of the city, and preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases. 


For the Committee, 


S. LITTLE, Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Regulations of the Board of Health for improving the 
sanitary condition of the city in view of the prevalence of 
contagious diseases : — 

1. The city shall be divided into twelve districts, and one 
Alderman assigned to each district as follows, viz. : — 
District 1— Ward 1, Alderman Woolley. 

co 2— <* 2QYand 4, Alderman Ricker. 
ea 86) Sand: he 6s Jenks. 
ce 4— <*« 6, Alderman Cutter. 
preempt 66) 1G ae Stackpole. 

emg —— 88 8, ve Squires. 

Jo) 7 AAT SS Oe a 6 Clark. 
cio Fe 10, < Fairbanks. 

Romer et. 66 1 7: s Poland. 
Peet) |). 66 1D. 6 Power. 

cs J1— <* 13and14, Alderman Little. 
sc -12— . ** - 15 and 16, ae Sayward. 

It shall be the duty of each Alderman to see that all 
regulations established by the Board of Health are strictly 
enforced. 

2. One or more physicians shall be appointed by the 
Alderman in each district, who shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the Board of Health may from time to time deter- 
mine. It shall be the duty of said physicians, under the 
direction of this Board, to visit all dwellings and tender 
their services free for the purpose of vaccination and revac- 
cination, and to give such advice with regard to the sanitary 
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condition of the city as they may deem necessary for the 
public health, and to report all cases that do not conform to 
sections 28 and 29, chapter 26, General Statutes. 

3. All cases of small-pox and other diseases dangerous to 
public health shall be reported by those having charge of the 
same, at the nearest police station, and said report shall be 
transmitted by the police to the health officer of the district 
as soon as received, and in all cases of neglect or refusal so 
to report, complaints shall be made as provided in sections 
48 and 49, chapter 26, General Statutes. 

4. A sufficient number of inspectors and fumigators shall 
be appointed by the Alderman in each district, whose duty 
shall be to visit, under his direction, all places in said dis- 
trict where small-pox is reported, and see that the regula- 
tions are being complied with, and in all cases of death from 
this or any other contagious disease to see that the bodies 
are buried as soon as possible, the premises thoroughly 
fumigated, and all clothing or bedding which may have been 
exposed to said disease, properly disinfected or destroyed. 

5. The Chief of Police shall furnish such assistance as 
shall be required by the officers appointed as herein pro- 
vided, and shall cause complaints to be made against all per- 
sons who violate sections 47 and 48, chapter 26, General 
Statutes. 


Read twice and passed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


Approved Sept. 28, 1872. | 
WILLIAM GASTON, Mayor. 
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SCHEDULE OF ASSESSMENTS made by the Board of Alder- 
men, upon the estates benefited by the widening and 
extension of Shawmut avenue, as authorized by a resolve 
approved Oct. 10, 1870, the expense of which was estimated 
by the Board of Aldermen, at the time of the passage of said 
resolve, at $447,540.65. 


ASSESSMENT OF BETTERMENTS, 


ESTATES. 


N.B.& N. A. Doggett. 
‘es “ “eé 


Heirs of E. L. Eliot . : 


Charles W. Galloupe . 
Children’s Mission. . 
Heirs of Ruel Baker . 
©. U. Cotting.. .... 
Lemuel A. Cooledge. 
James Bowen .... 
John Templeton... 


Martha Felt ..... 
Charles A. Welch . . 
Edwin M. Bigelow . 


- Leverett Saltonstall... 
Heirs of Levi Goodridge. 


Heirs of John H. Foster 


Heirs of Francis Chickey 


Shadrach H. Pearce... 


Alonzo Flagg .... 
James T. Eldredge . 
Edward Harper... 
Gilbert C. Brown . . 


mavam Outler .. . «+ 


David W. Foster... 


Martha B. Lucas ... 
Joseph Hay ...... 


mican Outler .... 


Henry B. Reynolds . . 
MeO DOCK » ss 2 6 6 
George W. Phillips .. 


Lewis P. Bartlett 


Jeremiah Brown .. 
Mary A.Shea.... 


- H. A. Choate and others 


Patrick O'Neil. .... 


Samuel Meek .... 


Bernard Heinemann. . . 


Heirs of William Bollman . 
Martha A. Hawes..... 


Number 


on 
Street. 


ee | | 


Tremont 
274 to 298 
389 Common 

387 as 


287 to 291 
293 
282 
88 Common 
Tremont 
286 


Warrenton 


294 


Sha’m’t av. 
extension 
do. 


Warrenton 
40 


38 
Sha’m’t av. 
extension 
Pleasant 
rear 
Pleasant 


31 
29 
Pleasant, c. 
Kirkland 
6 


Pleasant 
44 


42 
Wheeler ct. 


5 
7&9 


Total 


Amount 


Betterment.| Assessed. 


$2,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,600 
2,000 


Remarks. 


Suffolk-st. Dis- 
trict. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
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Number 


EsSrares. on Total Amount 
Street. |Betterment.| Assessed. 
Osborn pl. 
Albert W. Nickerson and others . 1 9,000 4,500 
PAR EY AtSUESEGY ghiweisC sts ls 6 nels 2 1,000 500 
William Nichols & J. pee apis 3 2,000 1,000 
Katrina Dertwinkle . . ots 4 3,400 1,700 
Augustus H. Mather. .....%. 5 3,400 1,700 
Charlessh pbarkertmers *. ss 31a ts 6 3,400 1,700 
Joseph Kelly oy Gu Gh Be Gac ac if 2,000 1,000 
George 8. Bass and others... .. 8 1,800 900 
GiRianery jshopyaobhayes ig eno. e as 9 1,200 600 
HeirsionOmh. Mathers. 30. « 6 10 1,000 500 
HeinssOtyoude. bls FLOlbrOOk .5. a sists els 5,400 2,700 
ELON TOL OA Gem ete 44 fee > lel be ee)  Courch 6,000 3,000 
Heirs of George A. Kettell. .-. . «| cor. Castle 7,000 3,500 
Suffolk st. 
MF COLECVOs OUTLICN sits ertet «el tee ts 9 2,600 1,300 
Heirs of George A. Kettell. .... 13 & 15 5,400 2,700 
Sarah A. Fernald and §. B. Sie kee 17 to 21 6,600 3,300 
City of Boston. .... : - « «| Sch’l house 18,800 6,900 
Sha’m’t av. 
H. Plageman & B. Wiechart, truste’s 31 2,400 1,200 
John J, Williams .... +... + Church 7,400 3,700 
H. Plageman & M. Bogart, trustees| cor. Lucas 6,000 3,000 
Shawmut 
AOI ELUGO. co «hyenas seins ate ete AT 1,800 900 
Dennis Wlanaganwess « . 2. © 1s pe 49 1,800 900 
Michael Crowley ..... = Monkees 51 1,800 900 
PCheLese Driscoll .tcmemsn «st said me 53 1,800 900 
Gertrude Bens tomes ust Af re iy Send 55 1,800 900 
Tedcthih ey WkGah ery > Ale a os eee 57 1,800 900 
Heirs of Ebenezer Hollis..... Castle 1,600 800 
Dennis O7 Brent wemm ete as Mone - .| cor. Castle 5,000 2,500 
vames ©. Donavani i. «= «ls vane 75 to 65 12,400 6,200 
George Boyde 0a... . 2 6 ae 77 4,000 2.000 
Henry AreMalt peered (6 ueaie eres 79 4,000 2,000 
William §. Dexter sca. . <6 sues 83 3,400 1,700 
Samuel P. Tuckerman. ...... 85 & 87 5,000 2,500 
Dover 
labret ENO eh 2. Snete oan a 8 64 600 300 
AVI EUANG ls we Ve melaus 6 rome SA 66 1,600 800 
dames L.Simonds..... - - «| c. Pleasant 4,000 2,000 
A. W. Nickerson and others. ... |... +. 1,600 800 
Abby W. Blake and others ... .|c. Pleasant 7,000 3,500 
Heirs of Thomas Brewer ..... 28 2,000 1,000 
SJIMOMMUVCYS he ce he Ee eu canee et an OhOsp) 5,400 2,700 
Props. of Model Lodging House SMe aes lela ohne 18,000 9,000 
" Indiana 
EAS AS DUOC Ls acts 16 ve) kere aot etna, Neen 21 - 1,000 500 
eLOLMPTUHCULOZ hide ks otis) wel ieee te 23 3,000 1.500 
ZONL ae hiLOZ ore Metouke ts We ee soa us 25 4,600 2,300 
‘Amn UD JRNOAGES sis cc 6 >< + ci eis 27 1,400 700 
PMllard da Goodale es 3. <1) tsi . 22 1,000 500 
Henry 8. Brown....... A 4 24 3,000 1,500 
Heirs of Lester Leland ...... {| c. Indiana 2,000 1,000 
Heirs of George A. Kettell. .... c. Castle 14,000 7,000 
Heirs of Thomas Brewer. ..... Sha’m’t ay. 6,600 3,300 
Heirs of William 8. White..... Oobb 7,800 3,900 
H. Plageman and B. Weichert, trs. . 4G 3,000 1,500 
Henry Plageman, tr....... . .{Sha’m’t av. 10,000 5,000 
William Hyland. ......... 27 Cherry 600 300 
J.M.Spenthoff...... POR ate 29 600 300 
Lorenzo Kraft. .... sie pre enneuen| heave UviAencolr > 2,200 1,100 
LMA OEIC Ore ol ce OS) cea Bey 31 800 400 
Heirs of Warren White ......{| c¢. Cherry 6,800 3,400 
Galen Coftin’.. 2 2.1 eke te eh wien | co Obapoian 400 200 
Catharine C. Gunther........ 31 1,200 600 
Charles P.Sanborn........ .{¢.Sh’m’tav. 3,200 1,600 
Chapman 
Ella and Mary L. Learned. .... 24 400 200 


Remarks. 


Suffolk-st. Dis- 
trict. 


ASSESSMENT OF BETTERMENTS. 7 


Number 
ESTATES. on ao amount Remarks. 
Street. |Betterment.| Assessed. 
Chapman 
RG TOICY) 66 feo es ee es 26 2,400 1,200 |Suffolk-St. Dist. 
Sscorge Hy, Sneaden.. .°. .. ss > cor. 1,200 600 do. 
Shobert Bishop.......... .(|¢.Sh’m’tav- 2,600 1,300 do. 
Batimol VW. Hodges... .:. 3. 2s «fee ee es 2,400 1,200 do. 
George W. Tuxbury and others, trs.| Carney pl. 1,400 700 do. 
Beaiciodd. Berrell. 3... 6 6s ee (Ce iis 4,000 2,000 do. 
Jonas H. French. ......- ../| Russellpl. 4,000 2,000 do. 
Heirs of Polly Stevens .......] Garland 8,200 1,600 do. 
memeina Sanicls, . 2... se se 14 400 200 do. 
Francis G. Whiston ....... 16 1,400 700 do 
BeBe SLOW. doa es 6 whe et es 18 8,000 1,500 do. 
Charles Richardson....... . . | ¢. Garland 2,000 1,000 do. 
SEMI ths. sb e es ee ss. |) 04 Dover 1,600 800 do. 
Bee PACODE . 055 6 te ts 72 2,400 1,200 do. 
Bermprsrar i; COMOCL <6 es 6 6s ee 8 cor. 5,000 2,500 do. 
Dover, ¢. 
Robert B. Brigham........ . |Shawm’tav. 3,000 1,500 
George Bancroft, att?y....... 219 650 325 
meuzapeth B. Loring... . 1. « « 221 650 325 
H. Hollis Hunnewell, tr........ 223 600 300 
Bemmuewus b.Perry. . . .. + «0. 225 500 250 
Muammem Sheafe..s...'. . 1. «|: tl Dover 800 150 
69 and cor. 
ws cer, ess | Shimla, 2.200 1,100 
BDOrR WHITE. osc. ee kes 214 1,000 500 
Michael Rosenfield. ........ 218 500 250 
memtries ©; Sneaden.. ... . 2... 220 500 250 
Heirs of Hannah F.Chase ..... 222 500 250 
miemry Schoendorf. .......- 224 450 225 
mieirs Of Mary Motley........ 226 450 225 
James F. and George J. Fullum, trs. 228 400 200 
MEO ISGON.. se 6 3s 0 ee oe 230 400 200 
/ George Bancroft, att?y......-. 234 300 150 
Fannie L. Whittemore. ... .... 236 300 150 
muorian ©. Wreigang ........6-. 238 300 150 
MtUel 7, OOICOTd 2 «, 3) «+ 0. '« s 240 3800 150 
Nancy B.Seaverns......... 242 300 150 
U0 ea 231 200 100 
Mematlotte L.Hunting........ 233 200 100 | » 
Elizabeth J. Appleton ....... 235 200 100 
Maaimioi A. Jones 2... +. 2 ‘ 237 200 100 
eC 239 200 100 
Setraner, Milton’. . . 2. s . « - 241 200 100 
m@marios f. Stearns. ........ 243 200 100 
Mumom W. Wrench... 2... sc os 245 200 100 
Meerancis Gi Allen. ......2e- 247 200 100 
Meerteirs Of Leo Volk ....2..6 > 249 200 100 
Suet . AKer . 5. 4 6 os se cor. 250 125 
Josephene T. Wyman....... 246 800 150 
Meare Marston 50. «so 6s + « e 248 800 150 
George H. Sweetser .... 250 800 150 
MUMEMMIUGUIUAT: +0, 6 020. ele » 66 %% 252 300 150 
erate, M. Squire... ... ss 254 300 150 
Hlizabeth Temple ......... 253 200 100 
movert Mackie. ...... 3 255 200 100 
Breen A. Wash. . . 6 + » se 6 e 257 200 100 
Savor H. Perry ... . +. « ‘ 259 200 100 
Charles J.Sprague......e.c.e. 261 200 100 
MAT ADSON . . 2 os 0 «oe 6 263 200 100 
Hdward De La Granja. ...... 265 200 100 
Heirs of John T. Kelley ...... 267 200 100 
MTIOIIS . 5 S05) 6 8 6 ce ct ws 269 200 100 
Stephen P. Ruggles ....... . {vacant land 2,000 1,000 
Benjamin P. Chamberlin. ..... 200 100 
Heirs of Walter Newell... ..... 278 200 100 
Charles W. Cartwright....... 280 200 100 
MEMEPEREDDY © os 6 5 os ee 0 282 200 100 
mummoit WW. Ooburn. . . . . . os 284 200 100 
German Lutheran Zion’s Church. . 236 200 100 
Hannah M. Qastell......... 288 200 19 
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ESTATES. 


Emily C. Pettis... , 


Thomas Bacall. .... : . 
German Lutheran Zion’s Chu 


Anna ©. Tucker . . 
John L. Berry. . 
Thomas C. Bacon... . 


M. A. Georgiana Otis 


William H. H.Sanger..... 
Jacob L. Knowles ....e.- 
Samuel D. Hicks, .... 


reh . 


i? (uae a eee meet She Se | 


Tileston T. Hollingsworth. . 


Clara A. Eastman .. 


WiallfamURICe e's 2 2% 


George N. Comer .... 


Henry W. B. Frost... . 


James M. Shute, jr. 
Annie R. Holden. . 
George Cutler... 
John I. Brown... 
Mary R. Fullerton . 
Noah Lincoln ... 
SITIO ULC, ue | on ors 


ARoveber Jeno emepene Pe 


eee ee © @ @ 


o © 464-0, 100 €- © 
*. ¢ es oe 8 € © 


“ef © e © © @ © © @ 


Number 


on 
Street. 


Sha’m’t av. 
290 
292 

cor. 
275 
277 
279 
281 
283 
287 
289 
291 
293 
298 
300 
802 
304 
306 
308 
310 
312 
314 
299 to 805 
cor. 


. |Union park. 


Total 


Betterment. 


800 


426,150 


Amount 
Assessed. 


400 


213,075 


Remarks, 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 7, 1872. 


Whereas, pursuant to an Order of this Board, approved 
Oct. 10, 1870, Shawmut avenue was widened and extended, 
at an estimated expense of $447,540.65 ; and whereas, in the 
opinion of this Board, the estates named in the foregoing 
schedule have been benefited by the widening and extension 
of said street, as aforesaid, it is therefore hereby 

Ordered, That the estates named in the said schedule be, 
and they hereby are, respectively charged with the sums 
therein severally named against them; the said sums so 
-assessed not exceeding one-half of the amount of - the 
adjudged benefit to said estates by the said widening and 
extension. | 


file 
J é ' 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


UPON THE 


PETITION OF DAVID R. LECRAW, 


FOR A 


SETTLEMENT OF HIS CLAIM. 


In Common Counciz, October 3d, 1872. 
Laid on the table, and with the accompanying documents ordered 
to be printed. 
Attest : W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


CEE OOF OS ON: 


In Common Council, Oct. 3,.1872. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the petition of David R. Lecraw for a settlement of 
his claim against: the city, having carefully considered the 
subject, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT, 


In the year 1848 Capt. Lecraw hired of Thomas Rich- 
ardson a wharf at the foot of Summer street, known as Bull 
_ wharf, for a term’ of three years from the first of April of 
that year, for the purpose of carrying on the wood and coal 
business. In July, 1849, the city of Boston, acting by the 
Board of Aldermen, extended a sewer through the dock ad- 
joining the wharf, for the purpose of abating a nuisance 
caused by the deposits from the sewer at the head of the 
wharf. This extension destroyed, in part at least, the water 
privileges connected with the wharf hired by Capt. Lecraw, 
and injured his business to such an extent that he finally 
gave itup. As the city could not adjust his claim without 
recognizing the exorbitant demands made by Mr. Richard- - 
son, Capt. Lecraw entered a suit to recover his damages. 
Upon the trial of his case the jury rendered a verdict in his 
favor, and assessed damages against the city to the amount 
of $9,280. ‘The case was carried up to the Supreme Court 
at Washington, on exceptions taken by the counsel for the 
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city to the rulings of the Judge in the Circuit Court. The 
verdict was set aside and a new trial ordered. 

The case has been continued from that time to this, an 
agreement having been entered into on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1855, between the counsel for Lecraw, the counsel for 
the city, and a committee of the city, as follows : — 


AGREEMENT OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Considering Mr. Lecraw an honest and well-intentioned man, 
who has made a bargain with Richardson, in which he did not get 
the property and rights of way which he expected, and that the 
assertion of their rights by the city is unexpectedly disastrous, if 
not ruinous, to him, and his claim being for the loss of a tempo- 
rary privilege, and not necessarily involving any permanent rights, 
we do not think the interest of the city requires them to contend 
with Lecraw if Richardson is finally disposed of. We therefore 
think it best that Lecraw’s case be continued, and when the city 
have finally beaten Richardson, if they do so, we should and will 
recommend and advise that Lecraw’s actual loss be paid to him. 
If the counsel cannot agree, then the amount to be determined by 
some disinterested person, whom they shall agree on, and who 
shall examine his books and evidence as far as is necessary, and in 
case Richardson gets a verdict against the city, then Lecraw’s case 
to be used to carry up the points of law to Washington for 
decision, in order to get anew trial. But in either event, the 
recommendation in Lecraw’s favor to be made. This arrangement 
is approved by Mr. Hoar, Mr. Chandler and Mr. Ames, the coun- 
sel, and by Mr. Dunham and Mr. Woodman, on behalf of the_ 
City Committee. 

Sept. 18, 1855. 


The Richardson case having been settled in April of the 
present year, as set forth in city document No. 54, Capt. 
Lecraw now petitions for a settlement of his claim in accord- 
ance with the agreement. Your committee, having exam- 
ined the statement of losses submitted by the petitioner (a 
copy of which is appended), offered, subject to the approva] 


_——— 
| 


2 


~ 


PETITION OF Davip R. LEcRAWw. 5 


of the City Council, to pay the sum of ten thousand dollars 
in full settlement of all damages. That offer has been 
accepted, and the committee would recommend the passage 
of an order to pay that amount when a proper release is 
given, and an entry made on the records of the Court, where 
the suit is pending, satisfactory to the City Solicitor. 

Another tenant and occupant of a wharf at the foot of 
Summer street— Mr. Calvin Bullard —was also injured 
by the extension of the sewer, and is entitled to the same 
consideration, in proportion to the extent of his losses, that 
Captain Lecraw receives. He entered two suits in the 
Court of Common Pleas in this county, in 1850, and before 
a decision had been reached, they were, upon the agreement of 
the parties, referred to arbitrators approved by the Court. 
The awards of the arbitrators, made June 1, 1854, were as 
follows : — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, ss. Court or Common PLEAS, 
Jan. Term, 1854. 


Calvin Bullard vs. City of Boston. 


And now it is ordered by the Court, on the agreement of parties, 
that William Dehon, Thomas Howe, John Howe, Esq., or a 
majority of them, be and they are hereby appointed assessors in 
the above-named. action to hear the parties and examine their 
vouchers and evidence, ascertain the damage, and make report to 


the Court on or before the second day of the April term next. 


(Signed,) JOSEPH WILLARD, 
Clerk. 


The undersigned, pursuant to the within order of Court, having 
met the parties to the within entitled action, and heard their 
several allegations and proofs, and having duly considered the 
same, do assess the damages which the plaintiff in said action has 
sustained, with interest to date, at the sum of fifteen hundred 
twenty-eight dollars and fifty-six cents, including seventy-five 
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dollars, being the costs of this assessment, which sum of fifteen 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars and fifty-six cents they report 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover of the defendant. 
(Signed, ) 
WILLIAM DEHON, 
THOMAS HOWE, 


JOHN HOWE, 
Assessors. 


June 1, 1854. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, ss. Court oF Common PieEas, 
Jan. Term, 1854. 


Calvin Bullard vs. City of Boston. 


And now it is ordered by the Court, on the agreement of parties, 
that William Dehon, Thomas Howe, atid John Howe, Esq., ora 
majority of them, be and they are hereby appointed assessors in 
the above-named action to hear the parties and examine their 
vouchers and evidence, ascertain the damage, and make report to 
the Court on or before the second day of the April term next. 

(Signed, ) JOSEPH WILLARD, 
Clerk. 


The undersigned, pursuant to the within order of Court, having 
met the parties to the within entitled action, and heard their 
several allegations and proofs, and having duly considered the 
same, do hereby assess the damages which the plaintiff in said 
action has sustained, with interest to date, at the sum of one 
thousand dollars, which sum, together with the sum of eighty-five 
dollars, being the costs of this assessment, and making in the 
whole the sum of ten hundred and eighty-five dollars, they report 
that the plaintiff is entitled to recover of the defendant. 

(Signed, ) 
WILLIAM DEHON, 
THOMAS HOWE, 


JOHN HOWE, | 


June 1, 1854. Assessors. 


PETrITion oF Davip R. Lacraw. 7 


These awards have never been paid, the city having asked 
for delay until the Richardson case was settled. Mr. Bul- 
lard has now agreed to accept the sum of fout thousand dol- 
lars in full settlement of the principal and interest on his 
claim, and the committee would recommend payment of that 
sum when a satisfactory release is given. 

Respectfully submitted, 

For the committee, 
T. L. JENKS, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That there be allowed and paid to David R. Le- 
craw the sum of ten thousand dollars, in full settlement of 
his suit against the city of Boston for damages to him caused 
by the extension of a sewer through the dock at the foot of 
Summer street, under an order passed by the Board of Alder- 
men, on the 3d of July, 1849, said Lecraw to give such 
releases and make such entry on the records of the Court as 
shall be satisfactory to the City Solicitor. 

Ordered, ‘That there be allowed and paid to Calvin Bullard 
the sum of four thousand dollars, in full settlement of his 
suits against the City of Boston for damages to him caused 
by the extension of a sewer through the dock at the foot of 
Summer street, under an order passed by the Board of Al- 
dermen, on the third of July, 1849, said Bullard to give such 
releases and make such entry on the records of the Court as 
shall be satisfactory to the City Solicitor. 

Ordered, That the Auditor of Accounts be authorized to 
transfer from the Reserved Fund the sum of fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, to be appropriated for the settlement of the claims 
of David R. Lecraw and Calvin Bullard against the city for 
damages caused by the extension of a sewer through the 
dock at the foot of Summer street. 
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oss to D. &. Lecratw, by destroying his wharf privileges at Bull 
Wharf. 


Extra expense on 5,000 tons of coal for two 

years, 6 cents per ton per year : .. $360 00 
Expenses on 175 chal. of soft coal for 2 years, 

at 25 cents per chaldron per year . ¢ 87 350 
Expense on 1,000 cords of wood and bark for 

2 years, 25 cents per cord per year. - 900 00 
3 berths for 2 years, $500 each per year . 3,000 00 
2 years’ wharf, or dock hire, $400 per year . 800 00 
Extra price paid for wood 124 cents per cord 

per year for 2 years ‘ ee 200800 
Loss on rise of coal freights, not hae dock 

room for the usual size vessels, 25 cents 

per ton per year. : P : . 1,500 00 


. $6,497 50 
Less 3 months ; : - : ‘ oa I Zale 
— $5, 685 32 
For erecting bridges to take on stock . : : eo LOE 
Rents lost and abated . : : . 400 00 
Supposed injury otherwise to my gener al insti . 2,000 00 
$8,210 32 


In 1848, when I commenced business in Bull Wharf, $1,000 was 
considered a fair bonus for the business ; at this rate I bought in. 
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Ser y OF BOSTON. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OCTOBER 5, 1872. 


a 
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GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1872-73. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Haru, October 5, 1872. 


To THE HoNnorRABLE Ciry CoUNCIL: 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1872-73, as shown in the books in 
his office, October 1, 1872, including the October draft, 
being six months’ payments of the financial year, — ex- 
hibiting the original appropriations, the amount expended, 
and the balance of each unexpended at that date. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


Carried forward 


* Add hee received, $1,000, 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION S. 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. ene rink Expended. 
Advertising $4,060 00 $1,764 77 
Annuities 512 00 245 00 
Armories 25,000 00 1S Liao 
Bells and Clocks 4,050 00 980 40 
Boston Harbor 10,000 00 3,948 22 
Bridges . 26,500 00 10,787 87 
Cemeteries 16,500 00 Coat oe 
Charles River and Warren Bridges 42,000 00 3,962 93 
Chestnut Hill Driveway. 5,000 00 4,321 62 
City Hospital . ; 107,000 00 63,454 96 
Common, Public Squares, ete. 90,000 00 59,946 43 
Contingent Funds, viz. 
Joint Com’i'tees of the re Council 4,000 00 1,244 30 
Mayor : s 1,500 00 . 21 50 
Board of Aldermen 1,500 00 542 42 
Common Council 3,000 00 1,761 90 
County of Suffolk 290,000 00 114,944 54 
East Boston Ferries 240,000 00 108,074 29 
Engineer’s Department . 20,000 00 9,945 19 
Fire Alarm Department . 40,600 00 18,526 69 
Fire Department 445,000 00; 281,545 39 
Health Department 865,000 00} 167,172 16 
Inspection of Buildings . 10,950 00 5,540 18 
Interest and Premium 1,284,000 00 424,320 16 
Incidental Expenses 90,000 00 65,872 15 
Lamps . 370,500 00}: 157,217 88 
Lyman School House 15,000 00 14,960 00 
Markets . 10,000 00 4,592 48 
ts Bounty : : ; F 45,000 00 6,121 50 
ount Hope Cemetery . 
Add Revenue rec’d, $12, 168 59 ; 16,000 00 18,970 54 
Overseers of the Poor 69,800 00 32,035 48 
~ Old Claims 1,500 00 142 83 
Paving *1,001,000 00} 520,638 35 
Police 670,000 00} 818,079 14 
Printing and Stationery . 30,000 00 19,399 46 
Public Baths . 40,000 00 28,654 53 
Public Buildings 92,000 00 49,680 79 
Public Institutions, viz. 
House of Industry 153,500 00 78,734 39 
House of Correction 88,500 00 33,620 65 
Lunatic Hospital 63,000 00 28,715 00 
Pauper Expenses 31,000 00 6,557 49 
Steamboat ‘* Henry Morrison ” 13,500 00 6,674 54 
Office Expenses . 8,000 00 3,839 33 
Coal Sheds at Deer Island . 15,000 OU Ph ap ae eS 
Wharf at Deer Island. 12,000 00 9,426 50 
' House for Engineer, Deer Island 7,500 00 2,545 70 
Public Lands . 10,000 00 2,113 19 
Public Library 91,000 00 45,543 02 
Quarantine Department . 25,000 00 8,504 87 
’ Reserved Fund 300,000 00 59,489 15 
Salaries . 160,000 00 97,191 00 


Bal. Unexpended. 


$2,235 
267 
11,824 
3,069 
6,051 
15,712 
10,122 
38,037 
678 
43,545 
30,053 


_ 2,755 
1,478 
957 
1,238 


175,055 
131,925 
10,054 
22,073 
163,454 
197,827 
5,409 
859,679 
24,127 
213,282 
40 
5,407 
38,878 


9 19s 


37,764 
1,357 
480,361 


52 
Té 
65 


351,920 86 


10,600 
11,345 
42319 


74,765 
54,879 
34,285 
24,442 
6,825 
4,160 
15,000 
2,573 


4,954 § 


7,886 
45,456 
16,495 

240,510 
62,809 


54 


13 
85 
00 


$6,464,912 00!$2,921,923 41/$3,555, 157 18 18 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Prought forward : : 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : 

School Instructors } 

School Expenses, School Committee 
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Salaries Officers, School Committee 


School-houses, Public Buildings 


Sealers of Weights and Measures . 


Sewers 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


$6,464,912 00) $2,921,923 


919,600 00} 481,139 
738,000 00 39,764 
24,000 00 11,484 

235,000 00 145,089 


7,000 00 3,365 


150,000 00 69,793 


Sinking Fund einiaiseioners: 


State Tax : 

Surveyor’s Department . 

Survey of Roxbury 

Survey of Dorchester 

Water Works. ; 

Water Works, Interest and Premium 
West Boston and Cragie’s Bridges 
Widening Streets . 


2,500 00 1,221 
747,020. 00) A Anee 
32,000 00} —«-11,722 
3,000 00 2,887 
8,000 00 2,991 
241,000 00} 110,127 
630,000 00] 258,733 
*41,0°5 61 3,375 
325,000 00] 41,851 
$4,049,969 


Total Appropriations, $9,861,032 00 


Balances from 1871-2, 
Add Revenue, — Paving, 


36,065 61 
1,000 00 


Add Revenue, — Mount Hope 


General 
Special 


$9,898,097 61 
12,168 59 


$9,910,266 20 


* $36,065 61 of this amount brought from last year. 


Expended. 


Bal, Unexpended. ) 


41|$3,555,157 18 


05| 488,460 95 
69 33,235 31 
00 12,516 00 
18 89,910 82 


26 3,634 74 
22 80,206 78 
14 1,278 86 
che 747,020 00 
69 20,277 31 
58 112 42 
58 8 42 
71 130,872 29 


33} 876,266 67 
12 37,690 49 
84; 283,648 16 


80) $5,860,296 40 


RECAPITULATION. 
fpreneatoam | sxpenten 


$9,910,266 20 


5,063,449 95 
$14,973,716 15 


$4,049,969 80 


1,673,283 45 


$5,723,253 25 


Unexpended. 


$5,860,296 40 
3,390,166 50 


$9,250,462 90 


e 
Auvpitor’s Montuty EXxuipirt. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from the last 


financial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. ] 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Additional Land, Primary School-house, Lexington 


Mereet (reserved fund) ......«ssees 
Additional Land, Public Library (loan) ..... 
Additional Supply of Water (transfer and loan) 
Appleton Street Extension (loan)....... 
Atlantic Avenue (loans). ....+2..eeeeee 


Back Bay Bridges (loan) ...... 


Broadway Extension (loans) ...... 


Canton Street Grading (loan). ..... é 
Cedar Grove Cemetery (reserved fund) .... 
Church Street District (loans). ..... 


Columbus Avenue Extension (loan). ...... 


fhe aL) 


Grammar School-house, L Street (loan). ...... 


Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) ...... 


High Service, South Boston (loan) ... 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (transfer) ..... 
Hose House, South Boston (transfer) ...... 


Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) 


New Building, House of Correction (transfer). . 


Public Library Building (transfer). ....... 
Quarantine Steamboat (transfer). ... ° 
Rainsford Island Buildings (transfer) ...... 


oo 28 8 
Cee eet eat 

. 

. 


Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) ; : ae 


South Market Street Extension (loan). ...... 
Suffolk Street District (loans)... .....e. 0. 
Ticknor Bequest (transfer). ....... ated vite 
Water Street Grade Damages CURANISTON iin shoe ob oe 
Water Tanks, City Hospital (transfer). ..... 
ater to Deer Island (loans) .:... a ato ar 

Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15, and 16 (loans) . 
Widening Congress Street (loan : 


Widening and Grading Du dley and other Streets (loan ) 


idening Eliot Street (loan and transfer)... . 
Widening Federal Street (loans). ..... t 
Widening Federal Street Bridge (loan) . . 
Widening Hanover Street (loans)... .. 
Widening Hanover Street, No.2 (loans). . 
Widening Kingston Street (loan)... .. 

idening Kneeland Street (loan) ..... 
Widening Tremont Street (loans)... . . 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 


Transfers. 


$5,000 00 
70,000 00 
107,697 19 
100,000 00 
336,863 35 
135,070 00 


290,432 84 

8,166 00 
50,000 00 
90,000 00 


44,792 08 
23,712 72 
1,103 03 
85,000 00 
161,264 73 
89,504 76 
97,195 53 
150,000 00 
6,319 74 


$5,063,449 95 


Expended. 


$4,500 00 
70.000 00 
50,118 90 
78,176 00 

3,081 62 
123,270 14 

8,043 64 


$1,673,283 45 


Unexpended. 


$500 00 
57,578 29 
21,824 00 

333,831 73 
11,799 "86° 

1,956 36 

80,861 80 


225,000 00 
16,400 00 
75,000 00 

150 00 
104,172 34 
57 

24 85 
5,200 00 
15,900 35 
50 74 

55 04 
10,000 00 
35,475 36 
250 00 
134,879 50 
1,680 04 

111,460 14 

177,350 00 

128,080 69 

2,060 51 
28,375 50 
3,289 31 
34,143 80 
32,500 00 
6,741 45 
23,712 72 
1,103 03 
74,037 49 
83,397 95 
62,240 81 
69,557 89 
95,050 00 
6,043 08 


_—— 


$3,390,166 60 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1872. 


ToraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 


from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 


were made, —the amount expended, and balance unexpended, including 


the October draft : — 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Atlantic Avenue (loans) 
Back Bay Bridges (loans) . 
Broadway Extension (loans) 
Canton Street Grading (loan) 
Church Street District (loans) 
Columbus Avenue Extension (Ins) 
Engine House No. 4, etc. (transfers) 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) . 
Grading Madison Square (transfer) 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) 
New Building, House of Correction 
(transfer) . 4 : 
New Lunatic Hospital 
appropriation) . 4 : . 
New Water Pipes, E. Boston (trans. ) 
Oliver Street (revenue and loan) 
Police Station House, Dist. No. 9 
(loan and transfer) : : 
Public Library Building (transfer) 
Scollay’s Building (loan) . : 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) 
Suffolk Street District (transfer and 
loans) : : ; : : 
Water Street Grade Damages (tr’n) 
Water to Deer Island (loans) 
Water W’ks, W’ds 13, 14, 15, 16 (1’n) 
Widening and Grading Dudley and 
other Streets (loan) . : : 
Widening Eliot Street (’n and tr’n) 
Widening Federal Street (loans) 
Widening Hanover Street (loans 
Widening Hanover St., No. 2 (I’ns) 
Widening Kingston Street (loan) 
Widening Tremont Street (loans 
and transfer) . 


(loans and 


Advanced by Treasurer . 


Loan, Revenue, 


or from 
Transfers. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


175,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
1,175,000 
475,000 
60,000 
1,575,000 
12,000 
220,000 
3,000 00 

00 
00 
05 


148,000 
21,000 
187,114 


44,000 00 
55,000 00 
135,000 00 
225,000 00 


2,006,248 
100,000 
75,000 
300,000 


96 
00 
00 
00 


150,000 
390,000 
325,000 
725,000 
820,000 
225,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


045,000 00 


——— 


Expended. 


$1,650,000 00} $1,316,168 


163,200 
919,138 
116,674 
1,152,142 
152,250 
32,360 
1,442,882 
7,509 
160,229 


2,850 


43,827 
20,999 
302,895 


43,975 
39,599 
120 
223,319 


1,878,168 
71,624 
Tig 

265,856 


143,258 
366,287 
323,896 
641,602 
757,759 
155,442 


538,956 


92 


Unexpended. 


$333,831 73 


11,799 86 
80,861 80 
33,325 45 
22,857 78 
322,750 00 
27,639 64 
132,117 10 

4,490 84 
59,770 91 


150 00 


104,172 34 
57 


($165,781 12 adv. 
by Treasurer.) 


24 85 
15,900 35 
134,579 50 
1,680 04 


128,080 69 
28,375 50 

3,289 81 
34,143 80 


6,741 45 
23,712 72 
1,103 03 
83,397 90 
62,240 81 
69,557 89 


6,043 08 


$12,971,863 01| $11,404,705 14/$1,732,938 99 


165,781 12 


$13,137,644 13 
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meny OF BOSTON. 


REQUEST 


FOR 


AN ADDITIONAL LOAN 


FOR 


WIDENING AND GRADING 


DUDLEY AND OTHER STREETS. 


1872. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 7, 1872. 


The Committee on Streets would respectfully report that 
an additional loan of thirty thousand dollars will be required 
for the payment of unsettled damages occasioned by the wid- 
ening of Dudley, Stoughton, Pleasant and Commercial streets, 
and for grading and macadamizing the same. 


The loan authorized for this purpose by an order approved 
Oct. 4th, 1871, was. : . : $150,000 00 


The amount paid from this loan to date is as 
follows, viz. : — 


For land damages. : . $112,695 02 


‘¢ grading.and macadamizing. 30,563 53 
—————— $143,258 55 


Leaving a balance on hand of $6,741 45 
There yet remain unsettled claims on these 

streets estimated at - ; é : . 8,000 00 
Estimated expense of completing grading and 

macadamizing - : : . 15,000 00 
Drafts in Auditor’s Office annaid : ; . 8,282 00 
Total : : . : : ; . $31,282 00 
Deduct balance of loan on Tee : ; 16,741 45 


Leaving a balance to be provided for ‘ . $24,540 55 
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The loan of $150,000 has been found to be insufficient to 
meet the whole cost of this improvement, principally, on ac- . 
count of an increase in the award of damages to the abuttors, 
above the amount awarded by the Street Commissioners. 
The expenses of the Paving Department will probably exceed 
the original estimate ($35,000.00) about $10,000.00. 

The amount to be provided for, as estimated, is $24,540.55 ; 
but to cover all contingencies, the committee would recom- 
mend the passage of the accompanying order, making an ad- 
ditional loan of $30,000.00. 


Respectfully submitted. 


JOHN T. CLARK, 

GEORGE D. RICKER, 

WILLIAM SAYWARD, 
Committee on Streets. 


Ordered, That the Treasurer be and he hereby is authorized 
to borrow, under the direction of the Committee on Finance, 
the sum of $30,000.00, the same to be added to loan for 
widening and grading “ Dudley and other streets.” 
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September, 1872. 
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At a meeting of the Committee on Printing, held Oct. 5, 
1872, it was a 
Voted, That the second report submitted by the Superin- + 
tendent of Printing, be printed. 4 


\ 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


To His Honor the Mayor and the Commitiee on Printing. 


The Superintendent of Printing respectfully presents the 
following summary of the transactions of his department, for 
the first year of its existence, now completed. 


PRINTING. 


The existing contract is for three years, from July 1, 1871, 
with Messrs. Rockwell & Churchill. By the terms of the 
contract, the bills are made up to the 15th day of each month. 
The bills as settled have been as follows : — 


From July 1 to Aug. 15, 1871, ; : . $3,049 81 
ene month to Sept. 15, <“ . : : 2) bea58700 
6 ese Cre, LD, oO ihe : : Rie td eo4 Val gs 
< EM OEINOVe| TO. 88%, : A Pe lAaomad 
66 66 ‘6 Dec. 15, seal iN Ys ; , ee Aer Ces 
eee st Parr, 15, 1872”. : ‘ oe oa ret 
Bee eereb. sibs t ee phe 8 ggaligg 
66 66 ‘s Mareh eet ts : : : - 2,200 ¢4 
6 em Aprile Ly. eh i's , Peru iy 44 biel 8 
66 é< 66 May ey wey aes 2 , ~. 0,024 74 
66 66 ‘¢ June 15, Sat Mean : . Rear) bers | TCR be 
‘c « 6 July 15, eK : , + (Abate 
‘6 66 66 Aug. LD, es UP ee : , 0a, GEOR UE 


oes 


Completed work of 134 months, : : . $38,541 38 
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It is to be noticed that the last two months are very largely 
in excess of any other month. They comprise the Auditor’s 
Report, the annual School Report, the Book Lists of Poll Tax 
Payers, and the Municipal Register. At the date last named, 
a comparatively small amount of uncompleted work remained 
with the printers. Estimating the unfinished work as equal 
to the average amount for half a month, the average amount 
of Printing for one year approximates $35,576.66, — or 42 of 
$38,541.38. 

‘As the Printing Stock was formerly supplied by the 
Printing contractors, and comprised with the Printing in the 
Auditor’s statistics, no means of comparison exist for showing 
the relative cost of Printing alone, under the respective 
contracts. 

The rates of the former contract were somewhat less than 
the present rates for composition of Book and Pamphlet 
Work, and greater for Press Work and Job Work. Some 
unknown amount of reduction exists, probably, as a result of 
the present contract. The former contractors, however, in 
submitting their last proposals, considerably increased their 
rates, making a large difference in favor of the present con- 
tractors, in the respective proposals of the parties. The 
printing has been well executed by the present contractors, 
and with commendable promptness when occasion has required. 

The cost of the Stock, now supplied by the city, added to 
the preceding aggregates of Printing, gives a basis of com- 
parison for Printing and Stock combined, which will be seen 
to be largely in favor of the city. 


PRINTING STOCK. 


Amount purchased from July 1, 1871, to Sept. 

LL Bi2 : : : $14,157 42 
peated amount not saneitiod for Baring uc- 

counts to Aug. 15, 1872 : ; ; . 2,178 24 


Consumed to Aug. 15, 1872. ; : . $11,984 18 


Sg a ee ee 
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Average amount for one year, on same basis as preceding 
statement of Printing, = $11,062.32. 

A considerable amount of Stock is at all times remaining 
in the Printing Office, partly in uncompleted work, and partly 
in convenient supplies for current work. The lines of Stock 
now sent as standard supplies to the Printers, are designated 
by letters, A to T, each letter representing a distinct class of 
Stock, of frequent use in the great variety of work for the 
City Departments and County offices and Courts. Besides 
these standard lines, numerous special lots are purchased for 
work not adapted to the standard supplies. 

In accordance with the city ordinance, the Printers are 
charged with all Stock sent to them, and credited with the 
amount required for every job of work. By the system of 
accounts kept by the. Superintendent, the Printers are held 
to account for every sheet of Stock supplied, the customary 
allowance (of outside quires, and percentage of other Stock) 
being made for usual waste in Printing. The actual cost of 
the Stock, on every job, is also charged by the Superintend- 
ent to the appropriation to which the work is chargeable. 

The ordinance provides that the Superintendent, under di- 
rection of the Committee, shall make arrangements for stor- 
ing the stock and supplies of Stationery. No considerable 
supplies of Stationery are kept on hand; and no storage of 
Stock is required, excepting with the Printers, for current 
work. After conferences between the contractors and the 
last committee, $50 a month was voted them for storing and 
accounting for Stock, which was not considered satisfactory ; 
and conference with the present committee resulted in a vote 
allowing the contractors $100 a month for the service. Un- 
der the last vote of the committee, a bill for seven months and 
a half, to Feb. 15, 1872, amounting to $750, has been paid 
to the contractors. A pending inquiry by the City Council 
remains with the committee, for their consideration and reply, 
relating to this subject. 
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STATIONERY. 


The Stationery for the several Departments and County Of- 
fices, excepting the School Department, is supplied from this 
office. © 


Amount purchased for year ending 
“LEC Aol Rey Pa : : ; : . » $10,344.98 


As purchases can generally be made at lowest wholesale 
rates, including delivery, on any orders from the Superintend- 
ent, itis not considered advisable to keep supplies on hand, 
the Superintendent having no assistant, and delivery of pack- 
ages by him not being practicable. Every Requisition for 
Stationery, consequently, requires special purchase by the 
Superintendent. Such purchases are made at different places, 
wherever the interest of the city is best promoted, so far as 
the time of the Superintendent will permit. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 
Preceding Year. 


The expenditure for the year ending April 30, 1871, per 
page 234 of Auditor’s Report, was — 
* Printing, including Paper and Binding,” . $63,950 90 
* Binding, exclusive of Printer’s Contract,” : 6.712008 
* Stationery and Blank Books,” ‘ . 20: 5250s 


$91,234 98 
Deduct Library Binding, Sater Sat TBds ae 


‘school Stationery, . » 6153400504 | 
—— 10,184 41 


Aggregate for comparison, . : ; . $81,100 57 


—the Library Binding and School Stationery not being items 
pertaining to this department. 
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First Year by Superintendent of Printing. 
Printing, one year, per preceding statement, . $38,541 38 


Beige stock ** . é§ . sis . 11,062 32 
Stationery, ta AA “ et . 10,344 99 

$56,983 97 
Amount paid Printers, for storage, etc., . ; 750 00 


es 


Shi,fo0 OC 
Salary of Superintendent, : bi 2,500 00 


Net Saving for one year, over allcost, . . 20,866 60 


Aggregate as above, : : é ‘ . $81,100 57 


As the Superintendent’s year begins at a later date than the 
Financial Year, and thus is apparently made up of parts of two 
Financial Years, some question may arise whether it presents a 
proper comparison. But itis to be considered that it begins 
with the present printing contract; and takes in all the work 
of an ordinary year, with due allowances for work partly 
done, and is therefore complete in itself, and properly com- 
pared with the previous complete Financial Year. 

Its correctness is also verified by the following statement 
made up from the Auditor’s Report, for the proportional part 
of the last Financial Year embraced by the operations of this 
department. 

By Auditor’s Report for 1871-2, page 289 — 

“ Printing, including Paper and Binding,” . $48,311] 64 
“ Binding, exclusive of Printer’s contract,” ; 6,657 29 
“Stationery and Blank Books,” ‘ : . 24,697 27 


$79,666 20 
Deduct Library Binding, . - $5,157 71 


_«* S$choolStationery, . . 99,635, 45 


— 14,793 16 
Saving over preceding year, . ; - . 16,227 53 


Aggregate of preceding year,as above, . . $81,100 57 


The last Financial Year, ending April 30, 1872, comprised 
nine months of the Superintendent’s term, beginning Aug. 1, 
1871. Assuming the above saving to have been during the 
last nine months of the Financial Year, the proportional say- 
ing for one year would be $21,636.71 — being $770.11 in 
excess of the preceding statement of the Superintendent’s 
first year, and very closely verifying the same. 

It is observable that a very considerable increase is taking 
place in the amount of the public work, and supplies re- 
quired. No attempt is made to estimate this increase; but, 
with some unusual expenditures, it may be regarded as sub- 
stantially offset by two considerable items of unusual expend-_ 
iture stated in the Auditor’s Table of 1870-1, for a publica- 
tion for the City Hospital, and the History of Boston. 

With this analysis of the results of the first year’s opera- 
tion of this new department, it is reasonably inferred that it 
has saved to the city, $20,000, at least, over its expenses ; 
equal to one-third of the gross amount of expenditure under 
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its supervision. . 

This gratifying result has been accomplished, it is believed, 
with a due sense of the honor of the city, requisite in the 
dealings of its officials. In construing doubtful contract pro- 
visions, liberal interpretations have been accorded to the con- 
tractors ; and in making purchases, no attempt has been made 
to cheapen stated prices, the city orders being sufficiently de- 
sirable to ensure all the advantages of competitive market 
rates. 

GEORGE COOLIDGE, | 
Superintendent of Printing. 


City Hatt, Boston, September, 1872. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


From the Mayor’s Inaugural Address to the City Council 
— January 1, 1872:— 


ar ‘There is an urgent necessity for a new Court House. The 
present structure is unfortunately situated, and is not well 
- adapted to the uses for which it was designed. It is no credit to 
the city or county. The subject of erecting a new building has 
‘ been discussed for five years or more, and no progress has been 
i made. Each City Council has talked about or discussed it more. 
~ or less, and has done nothing more. The chief difficulty has con- 
sisted in the selection of a suitable site. I commend the subject, 
not only to your early attention, but to your early and prompt 
action. Unless you act immediately, you will be in danger of 
leaving the subject to your successors, to be taken up by them, ' 
not at the point at which you may leave it, but at the point at 
- which you may commence the investigation and inquiry. The 
- demand for a new building is so urgent and imperative, that your 
action (if you take any action) must be very unreasonable, if it 

~ fail to meet with my approval.” 


‘ 
4 
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The Special Committee of the Board of Aldermen, to whom 
was referred so much of the Mayor’s inaugural address as 
relates to the subject of a new Court House, beg leave to 
submit the following 


REPORT. 


The necessity of enlarging the accommodations for the 
Courts held in Suffolk County has been recognized by nearly 
every city government during the past twenty years. In a 
report submitted to the Board of Aldermen last year (City 
Doc. 87, 1871), the committee say : — 


‘‘ Various temporary expedients have been resorted to, but 
without any satisfactory results; and the present condition of the 
Court accommodations is such, that to delay action longer would 
be discreditable to the city. The situation of the present building 
is convenient; but the difficulties of providing sufficient room, 
within the limited space, for the transaction of all the Court busi- 
ness, and at the same time securing proper ventilation and free- 
dom from interruption, are insurmountable. There appears to be 
no other course, therefore, but to erect a new building in another 
locality.” 


By an act of the Legislature, passed in 1867 (chap. 306), 
the Board of Aldermen is authorized to purchase or take suf- 
ficient land for the purposes of a Court House and court yard, 
for the use of the County of Suffolk. Among the various 
places suggested as suitable for the location of a new building, 
the square bounded by Mount Vernon, Hancock, Derne and 
Temple streets, a large portion of which is owned by the 
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city, has been found to be the best adapted for the purpose. | 
It would undoubtedly have been taken last year, as. rec- 
ommended by the committee on the subject, had not the 
Water Board expressed the opinion that the Beacon Hill 
Reservoir (the removal of which was involved in the appro- 
priation of this site for a Court House) might be required 
again, in case of emergency, to supply the high service in 
that section of the city. Since then, arrangements have been 
made with the Mystic Water Board, as appears from the com- 
munications appended hereto, which preclude the nernesi 
of maintaining this reservoir any longer. 

In no other locality so near the public buildings in the city, 
namely, the City Hall, the Registry of Deeds, the Post Office, 
the United States Court House, and the State House, cana suf- 
ficient quantity of land for the purpose be obtained without 
enormous expense. ‘The objections which were pointed out, in 
the report before mentioned, to the location proposed in Pem- | 
berton square appear to us to be conclusive. The only new 
locality which has been suggested to your committee as suitable 
for the new Court House is that adjoining the United States 
Court House, on Tremont street, occupied in part by St. 
Paul’s church. It has been stated that the proprietors of 
the church would be willing to dispose of the property at a 
fair price, and that by the purchase of additional land in the 
rear to secure an entrance to the criminal courts from Temple 
place or Winter place, a very convenient site would be ob- 
tained for a reasonable price. It appears, however, from the 
assessors’ valuation (which is from ten to twenty per centum — 


below the maket value), that the cost of taking the land with 


the buildings thereon would average about thirty dollars per 
square foot, and that a lot of sufficient size for the purpose 
required would cost nearly a million dollars. 

The space covered by the present Court House contains — 
about twelve thousand square feet. The land covered by the — 
reservoir contains about thirty-eight thousand square feet. Itis 
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proposed to take the estates on Mount Vernon strect, between 
Temple and Hancock streets, which contain about twenty- 
five thousand square feet, and thus give the city control of 
the whole square, containing about sixty-four thousand square 
feet. 

The assessors’ valuation of the estates on Mount Vernon 
street is $227,500. The estimated value of the reservoir lot is 
$175,000,— making the total value of the site about $400,000. 
The heavy granite blocks, of which the reservoir is constructed, 
can be worked over, and used to good advantage in building 
the foundations and basement story of the Court House. If 
sold for removal, this material would be of comparatively 
little value. The distance from the City Hall to the centre 
of this lot is just a quarter of a mile; from Pemberton square, 
by way of Somerset street and Ashburton place, it is only 
about one thousand feet. The distance for the conveyance 
of prisoners between the Court House and the Jail would be 
_ reduced nearly one-half. The grade from Cambridge street, 
through Hancock or Temple streets, to Derne street, is easy. 
It is only on the westerly and north-westerly sides of the hill 
that the grade is steep; from all other points the place is ac- 
cessible and convenient. There is no danger to be appre- 
hended from the noise of travel in the surrounding streets. 
There will be a considerable space between the building and 
the streets; and there is no heavy travel, and never likely to 
be any, through these streets, as none of them are regular 
thoroughfares. 

The committee believe that this location will be entirely 
satisfactory to the Judges of the several Courts; the officers 
of the Courts and a majority of the members of the bar. 

Descriptions of the estates to be taken are appended hereto. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN T. CLARK, 
GEORGE D. RICKER, 
SAMUEL LITTLE, 
Committee. 


, 
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In Boarp or ALDERMEN. 


Whereas, By an act of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, approved the first day of June, A. D. 1867, 
entitled ‘* An act to authorize the City of Boston to take and hold 
land for a Court House for the County of Suffolk,” it is provided 
as follows, viz. :— 

Section 1. The Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston, 
acting as County Commissioners of the County of Suffolk, are 
hereby authorized and empowered to take and hold, by purchase 
or otherwise, so much land as they may deem necessary, for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a Court House by the City of Boston, 
for the use of the County of Suffolk, and for a Court House yard 
for the same. 

Section 2. The Board of Aldermen shall, within sixty days 
from the time when they shall take any parcel or parcels of land 
under this act, file in the office of the register of deeds for said 
county, and cause to be recorded, a description of the land so 
taken, as certain as is required in a common conveyance of land, 
with a statement of the purpose for which it is taken; which 
description and statement shall be signed by the Mayor of the 
city ; and the City of Boston shall be liable to pay all damages 
that shall be sustained by any person or persons by reasons of the 
taking of such land as aforesaid ; such damages to be ascertained 
and determined in the manner provided for ascertaining and 
determining damages in case of the laying out, altering, or dis- 
continuing of ways within the City of Boston; but the provisions 
of chapter One Hundred and Seventy-four of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six shall not be applicable to any 
proceedings under this act. 


: 
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Now, therefore, know all men by these presents, that the said 
Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston, by virtue of the power 
and authority in said act given, and pursuant to the provisions 
thereof, has taken, and by these presents does take, the following 
described parcels of land in said City of Boston, viz. : — 

A parcel of land belonging to the Crry or Boston, bounded as 
follows, viz.: westwardly by Hancock street, there measuring one 
hundred ninety-two and 10% feet ; northwardly by Derne street, 

-one hundred ninety and 28, feet; eastwardly by Temple street, 
one hundred eighty-three and -3j), feet; southwardly by land now 
or formerly of J. Amory Codman by landnow or formerly of C. P. 
Curtis and others, trustees for Margaret S. Curtis, by land now or 
formerly of Thomas B. Curtis, by land now or formerly of Ezra 
Farnsworth, by land now or formerly of Abigail L. Cunningham, 
and by land now or formerly of Peter T. Homer, one hundred 
eighty-eight and ;8,5 feet; and again southwardly by land now or 
formerly of the said Peter T. Homer, nineteen feet; containing 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred and eighty-eight square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly belonging to J. Amory CopMan, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by Mount Vernon street, 
there measuring twenty-seven and 7% feet; westwardly by land 
now or formerly of C. P. Curtis and others, trustees for Margaret 
S. Curtis, one hundred and twenty feet; northwardly by land of 
the City of Boston, thirty-three and ;4,% feet; and eastwardly by 
Temple street, one hundred twenty and 74% feet; containing 
thirty-six hundred and eighteen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly belonging to C. P. Curtis and 
OTHERS, TRUSTEES for Marcaret 8. Curtis, bounded as follows, 
viz.: southwardly by Mount Vernon street, there measuring 
twenty-six and ;%%, feet; westwardly by land now or formerly of 
Thomas B. Curtis, one hundred and twenty feet; northwardly by 
land of the City of Boston, twenty-six and 74%, feet; and east- 
wardly by land now or formerly of J. Amory Codman, one hundred 
and twenty feet; containing thirty-one hundred and sixty-five 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly eee to THomas B. Curtis, 
bounded as follows, viz. : southwardly by Mount Vernon street, there 
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measuring twenty-four and 52,1, feet; westwardly by land now or 
formerly of Ezra Farnsworth, one hundred and twenty feet ; north- 
wardly by land of the City of Boston, twenty-three and 7o% feet ; 
and eastwardly by land now or formerly of C. P.'Curtis and others, 
trustees for Margaret S. Curtis, one hundred and twenty feet; 
containing twenty-eight hundred and seventy-nine square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly belonging to Ezra FARNSWORTH, 
bounded as follows, viz.: sient nag by Mount Vernon street, 
there measuring forty-eight and 554, feet ; westwardly by land now 
or formerly of Abigail L. Cunningham, one hundred and twenty 


feet ; northwardly by land of the City of Boston, forty-eight and 


<8 feet; and eastwardly by land now or formerly of Thomas B. 
Curtis, one hundred and twenty feet; containing fifty-eight hun- 
dred and thirty-eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly belonging to Asicait L. Cun- 
NINGHAM, bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by Mount Vernon 


street, there measuring thirty-two and 35 feet; westwardly by 


land now or formerly of Peter T. Homer, one hundred and twenty 
feet ; northwardly by land of the City of Boston, thirty-one and 
o's feet; and eastwardly by land now or formerly of Ezra Farns- 
worth, one hundred and twenty feet; containing thirty-eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly belonging to Peter T. Homer, 
bounded as follows, viz.: geratond by Mount Vernon street, 
there measuring twenty-five and -§1, feet; westwardly by land now 
or oe of the Heirs of Ozias Goodwin, one hundred fifteen 
and -%%; feet; again southwardly by the same, eighteen and 348; 
feet; again westwardly by Hancock street, four and 89, feet; 
northwardly by land of the City of Boston, on two lines, nineteen 
feet and twenty-three and 5%% feet; and eastwardly by land now 
or formerly of Abigail L. Cunningham, one hundred and twenty 
feet; containing thirty-one hundred and fifty-three square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land now or formerly belonging to the Heirs or Ozras 
Goopwin, bounded as follows, viz. : aaa by Mount Ver- 
non street, there measuring thirty-three and 8%, feet; westwardly 
by Hancock street, one hundred cighteen and 538, feet; north- 
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Praicly by land now or formerly of Peter T. Homer, eighteen and 
ie wo feet ; and eastwardly by the same, one hundred fifteen and 
f oo feet; containing thirty hundred and ae | -three square feet, 
1 Lm ore or less. 
The said parcels of land are shown on a plan made by Thomas 
Ww. Davis, City Surveyor, dated November 4th, 1871, and depos- 
i. in the office of said City Surveyor. 

To have and to hold the same to the said City of Boston, its 
. - secessors and assigns, to its and their sole use and behoof for- 
Nee agreeably to the provisions of said act. 
In accordance with the provisions of the act referred to in the 
coin g instrument, I, William Gaston, Mayor of the City of 
_ Boston, hereby certify that the lands described in said instrument 
4 were and are taken pursuant to the provisions of the said act. 
___ In witness whereof, I have caused the corporate seal of the City 
| of Boston to be hereto affixed, and have hereto set my hand, 
this | day of in the year of our Lord, ore 
4 thousand eight hundred and seventy-two. 


Ps. 


i] 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


OrFice CocHITuATE WATER Boarp, 


Boston, September 20, 1872. 
Joun T. Crarx, EsqQ., 


Chairman Committee on ** New Court House” : — 


‘Dear Sir, — Some time since a verbal reply was made to your 
letter, inquiring about the present use and probable future need of 
maintaining the Beacon Hill Reservoir. 

At that time new arrangements of main lines of large-size pipes 
were being made to connect the high-service district with our 
twenty-inch pipe over Warren Bridge, by which means an ample 
supply of Mystic water could be furnished to that district, if our 
Pumping Works should be temporarily disabled. Of course it is 
only intended to avail ourselves of this supply to cover an 
emergency. 


The enclosed copies of correspondence between this Board and 


the Mystic Water Board will inform you that the connections are 
now complete, and in the opinion of this Board it is now safe for 
the city to abandon the use of Beacon Hill Reservoir. 
Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
President Cochituate Water Board. 


[copy. ] 


CocuiruaTtE WaTeR Boarp QOrFice, 
Boston, September 16, 1872. 
Hon. Epwarp Lawrencn, President Mystic Water Board : — 
Dear Sir,—For a little more than two years the territory 
known in the distribution of water as the ‘‘ High Service,” has 


been supplied by means of a stand-pipe, located in the Highland 


district, and has given great satisfaction to this Board, and also 
to the water-takers. 
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This method of supply seems to obviate the necessity of main- 
taining our reservoir on Beacon Hill; but as accidents may occur 
to interrupt the efficiency of the stand-pipe, we do not feel at 
liberty to discontinue the use of the reservoir, unless we are 
provided with adequate means to supply the district if any 
accident should take place. 

We have, therefore, recently made changes in our system of 
pipes, and have now full connection by large mains from Beacon 
Hill to Charlestown square. 

The supply to the district in question, in case of accident to 
the stand-pipe, could be satisfactorily maintained during repairs, 
if your Board will make an arrangement to render us aid, if an 
emergency should arise, by furnishing us with Mystic water at 
our connection in Charlestown square ; and the point we now wish 
to settle is, whether we may rely upon your willingness and 
ability to give us temporary aid, in the direction named, if it should 
be required. 

In making an arrangement as suggested, this Board will most 
gladly agree that the accommodation shall be reciprocal, that is, 
that whenever you have temporary need which we can supply, it 
shall be done cheerfully and promptly. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed, ) CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
President Cochituate Water Board. 


[ copy. ] - 


OFrricE OF THE Mystic Water Boarp, 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass., Sept. 18, 1872. 


Cuas. H. Aten, Esq., President Cochituate Water Board: — 


Dear Sir, — Your communication of the 16th inst., relative to 
the “‘ High-Service ” supply in your city, has been received, and in 
reply I am authorized, by the unanimous vote of the Mystic Water 
Board, to say that we will most cheerfully make the necessary 
arrangements to render you such aid as you may require in the 
event of an emergency, which, in connection with the change in 
your pipe system, will require but the opening of two gates. 
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With reference to our ability, [have to say, that having, by the 
addition of a new engine, doubled our pumping capacity, and by 
the construction of a new line of supply mains from the reservoir 
increased the facility for delivery to an extent that leaves no doubt 
of our ability to furnish an ample supply when required, we can 
but feel that you will be safe in relying upon our works for the aid 
needed whenever the occasion may require. 

Fully recognizing and appreciating the sentiment of your com- 
munication, that these accommodations should be reciprocal, and 
acknowledging like favors in the past, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
- (Signed,) EDWARD LAWRENCE, 
President. 
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Referred to Committee on Health, with authority to 


print. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 


CITY. OF BGS 'T.0.N. 


Zo the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston: — 


‘The undersigned, on behalf of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, in view of the vote passed by the Board of Alder- 
men committing its petition for authority to erect a stable on 
its land at the corner of Bartlett street and Shawmut avenue, 
with instructions to inquire whether arrangements could be 
made for laying out a street in extension of St. James street 
across said land, and also whether a stable for less than six 
hundred horses might not answer the purposes of the corpor- 
ation, desire to submit certain considerations to your honor- 
able Board in regard to the questions to be inquired into. 

They would have preferred to present these considerations 
somewhat more fully to the committee having the subject in 
charge, if they could have been allowed to appear before the 
committee, but having received a note from the chairman, 
a copy of which is annexed, they submit to this Board such 
considerations as the short space of time allowed permits, 
expressing their willingness to exhibit, if desired, in greater 
detail their views of the needs of the road and of the pub- 
lic. 

As to the laying out of the proposed street, they will be 
at all times ready to co-operate with the city authorities in 
laying out any street which the authorities may desire, only 
suggesting that if any street should be laid out so far north 
as the line of St. James street, it might make it needful for 
them to erect their stables and car-house on the southerly 
side of such new street, as the land between such street and 
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Bartlett street might be too limited in extent to accommodate 
the future wants of the community, the large lot of land 
purchased having been bought only for the purpose of pro- 
viding, before any farther advance in the cost of real estate, 
for the future growth of the Highlands. 

As to the capacity of the stable required they submit the 
following facts : — 

At the present time the Metropolitan Railroad has about 
1,250 horses, being a considerable increase within the year 
past, but only enough to run the cars now owned by the 
company on two-horse time, a large increase in the number 
of cars run having been made to accommodate the increas- 
ing travel, and two new lines of cars —the Dudley-street 
and Depot line and the West End line — having been just 
established. 

The pressing demands of travel in the central portions of 
the city require a considerable extension of the present 
accommodations, and in the opinion of the Board of Direc- 
‘tors an extension of the Washington-street lines, which now 
run only to the old Roxbury line, still farther south, and as 
far as Dudley street at the Highlands and to the new stable 
when completed. To enable the corporation to do this the 
land at the corner of Shawmut avenue and Bartlett street 
was purchased. ‘The very great expense attendant upon the 
purchase of this land, and the erection of a car-house and 
stable upon it, would only be justified by a present and rap- 
idly increasing demand for further accommodations. 

For nearly eighteen months the Board had been trying to 
procure a suitable tract of land, centrally situated in Rox- 
bury, and sufficiently large for the present and future wants 
of the public travel. 

The lines now running on Washington street, and for 
which further stable room is desired, are, 

1st. The Chelsea Ferry line, one car every fifteen (15) 
rmainutes, six (6) cars in all. 
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2d. The Dudley-street and Depot line, one car every 
fifteen (15) minutes, seven (7) cars in all. 

3d. The West End line, one car every fifteen (15) min- 
utes, seven (7) cars in all. 

Ath. The northerly Depot line, one car every four or five 
_ minutes, morning and evening, and in the middle of the day 
about once in ten minutes, fourteen (14) cars in all. 

For these lines the stables on Washington street are now 
filled to their utmost capacity, having 140 horses on Wash- 
ington street and 140 horses on Hast Lenox street. 

If either of them are extended so as to run as far south as 
the Dudley-street line now does, running only the same 
number of cars as at present, eight horses per car will be 
required, instead of six, the present number. 

It is proposed immediately to increase the Dudley-street 
and Depot line by adding three cars and making it a ten (10) 
minute line, the cars being now prepared for the purpose, 
and probably at an early day to make it a 74 minute line. 

The Chelsea Ferry line would be immediately extended to 
Bartlett street, and increased so as to make it a ten (10) 
minute line, and in the near future so as to make it a 7} 
minute line, or double the present number of cars, if there 
were any place there for the cars and horses. 

The West End line has succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions, and this line and the northerly Depot lines would all 
be extended to Bartlett street if there were a car-house and 
stable there, and will be increased to as great an extent as 
can possibly be done while the cars are obliged to use, both 
in going and returning, the single track in Court street, 
between Sudbury street and Bowdoin square. 

It is also in contemplation to establish a new line from the 
East Boston ferries to the Highlands. 

In general, we intend during the next season largely to 
increase the facilities at present existing between the North 
End of the city and the Highlands, the limited capacity of 
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some of the streets being the only difficulty to overcome, 
and the want of stable and car accommodations at the High- 
lands. 

In addition to these pressing needs is another of not less 
importance. Hitherto this company has been unable, for 
want of room, to keep a sufficient number of horses and 
cars to give nearly the same proportionate number of trips 
on four-horse time in Washington street as on Tremont 
street. The company’s large stables on Tremont street and 
at the Roxbury crossing have enabled them to give on that 
street nearly the same facilities in the most snowy weather as 
in good weather; while the limited capacity in Washington 
street has compelled them to make a much less complete 
acommodation on that street. 

The Norfolk House stable is entirely full, as are also the 
Washington-street and East Lenox-street stables. 

The small comparative capacity on Washington street has 
also compelled them, to some extent, to depend upon, horses 
hired by the day in clearing the streets of snow. 

The same cause has made it impossible to keep their 
equipment for clearing the track in snowy weather as com- 
plete and as compactly stored as jwould be for the best inter- 
ests of the community or the corporation. It is but a few 
years since the company was permitted by the Boards of 
Aldermen of either Boston or Roxbury to clear their tracks 
of snow. Many can remember the extraordinary spectacle 
of the city workmen being ‘engaged in shovelling snow upon 
the tracks of the road, while the road itself was striving to 
clear the tracks.” But the growing wants of the public, the 
entire dependence of nearly all business men upon the horse- 
cars to get to and from their places of business, and the inad- 


equacy of sleighs to accommodate travellers, have led to an. 


entire change in this respect, and we suppose now the public 
demand will be that the tracks shall not, at least between the 
Highlands and the centre of the city, be allowed to be im- 
passable. 
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This corporation-proposes to have the means and facilities 
for doing this to a far greater extent hereafter than ever 
before ; and this is one of the urgent reasons which impelled 
us to buy the new land and make the pending application. 

The Norfolk-House line, the Shawmut-avenue line, the 
Warren-street line, and the Mount Pleasant line all unite on 
Washington street, at a point considerably south of our 
Washington-street stables, but all north of the line of Bart- 
lett street. It is hoped that all our snow-ploughs and carts 
for clearing away snow may be concentrated at this one point, 
where will be also our superintendent’s office, and so, in case 
of bad weather, no time need be lost in putting forth the 
most active exertions to keep the tracks on Washington 
street and the northerly parts of the city sufficiently clear of 
snow for the passage of cars. And our new car-house and 
stable on Shawmut avenue and Bartlett street are necessary 
to enable us there to keep one equipment. for clearing away 
snow, and also for keeping there the extra horses which will 
be required to clear the tracks in stormy weather, and to 
run the cars as nearly as possible on four-horse time with 
equal frequency as on two-horse time. 

This alone will require from one to two hundred addi- 
tional horses, and the increase in the length of our trips and 
the increased number of cars would require nearly as many 
more. 

For two months this company has purchased hardly any 
horses. At present all our stables are full. 

The purpose of the corporation was to discontinue the old 
stable on Washington street, and transfer the 140 horses kept 
there to the new location, and then extend to Bartlett street 
all the trips run to that point; it was further the purpose 
largely to increase the number of trips on the long lines 
before described, and to keep the additional cars and horses 
required at the same place ; it was also intended to purchase, 
before the snowy season commenced, at least 250 additional 
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horses for the clearing of the tracks and for use on four- 
horse time. 

It was also contemplated that in the near future a new 
line would be required from Dudley square through Cabot 
and Ruggles streets, where this corporation already has a 
location, and thence in Columbus avenue or in Tremont 
street by the new Providence Railroad depot to the Tre- 
mont House, or through Charles and Cambridge streets to 
the northerly part of the city, perhaps extending through 
North Charles street to the northerly depots. 

The increasing intercourse between Cambridge and the 
southerly part of Boston would thus be accommodated with 
easy communication. A” new line, it was thought, would 
soon be desired from the proposed new stable at Bartlett 
street, over the new track in Harrison avenue and Albany 
street, by the Boston and Albany depot, to Summer street, 
and in the near ‘future a line connecting the Highlands with 
South Boston by way of the Dover-street bridge, could 
arrangements mutually satisfactory be made with the South 
Boston Railroad. 

To realize all these expectations deemed so desirable, a 
stable sufficient for 600 horses was by us thought necessary. 
It is for the Board of Aldermen to determine. whether the 
desire of this corporation to serve the public in this regard 
shall be gratified. A stable of a capacity of 200 horses is 
probably as much as at this late season of the year can be 
built so as to be of service for the present winter, but such a 
stable is far less than we deem the interests of the public to 
require. 

Yet, if authority to build such a stable is granted, we can 
do much to increase the ability of our corporation to serve 
the public, though not what we could wish. | 
- We have fully made known our wants, and our reasons for 
making the request we have. You are, like ourselves, the 
servants of the public; we are bound to make known to you 
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our views of what the public may reasonably require of us ; 
it is entirely for you to say how far our views of the 
public needs are correct, and may properly be realized. 

In conclusion, we say, that if in the opinion of the Board a 
stable of the capacity of 600 horses is not required, and one 
of a capacity sufficient for 200 horses is all that under the 
present circumstances should be permitted, we shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce, and shall proceed immediately to erect such 
a stable, and endeavor to do all which such an increase of 
our facilities will permit. 


THE METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COMPANY, 


By JOHN W. DRAPER, 
President 


City oF Boston, City Hauu, Oct. 8, 1872. 


John W. Draper, Esq., President: — 


Dear Sir, —The petition of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company for a stable, etc., has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Health, to report any proposed modification and ex- 
tension of St. James street. You will please forward any 
communication which the Company desire to make, and the 
same will be laid before the committee at their first meeting 
after receipt of same. 


Yours respectfully, 


SAMUEL LITTLE, 
Chairman Committee on Health. 
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In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, October 21, 1872. 


The Joint Special Committee to whom were recommitted 
the report and indenture in relation to the occupation of the 
flats on the northerly shore of South Boston, and the con- 
struction of bridges across Fort Point channel, for the purpose 
of connecting said flats, when filled, with the business por- 
tion of the city, beg leave to submit the answers which they 
have received to the inquiries made in accordance with the 
instructions of the City Council. 

The accompanying “form of indenture” provides for the 
immediate prosecution of this great work upon the most 
favorable terms which can be procured by the city. The 
substantial provisions of the indenture are as follows : — 

The Commonwealth will, before the 1st of October, 1875, 
fill solid, to the grade of sixteen feet above mean low water, 
the flats at the junction of main channel and Fort Point 
channel (covering an area of 1,091,010 square feet), and 
build a sea-wall around the margin of said flats. It will also 
fill Eastern avenue 75 feet wide, and Northern avenue 100 
feet wide, as laid out over said flats, to grade of 16, or a 
higher grade if required by the Surveyors of Highways (the 
Board of Aldermen of Boston), and convey the same to the 
city without expense for land or grade damages. 

It will also fill to grade 16, and convey to the city without 
expense, Eastern avenue and Northern avenue extended, as 
shown on the plan, and also B, C, D, E, F, K and L streets 
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extended to Eastern avenue, as soon as the flats owned by the 
Commonwealth (lying south-easterly of those to be 
filled at this time) are filled to grade 16. It will also, 
within one year from the time the flats on Fort Point chan- 
nel are filled, build B or C street (either one, as the Harbor 
Commissioners may elect) from First street to Hastern 
avenue, and convey the same to the city without expense. 
It will also allow the city to extend Mount Washington 
avenue over its flats, when filled, eastwardly from Granite 
street, without expense for land or grade damages. It will 
also assume and pay into the Compensation Fund for the im- 
provement of Boston Harbor whatever assessment is made 
upon the city for compensation on account of tide water dis- 
placed by the construction of bridges and avenues to and 
over this territory. _ 

The Boston and Albany Railroad Corporation will, before 
the 1st October, 1875, fill solid, to the grade of 16 feet above 
mean low water, mainly with material dredged from the 
channel, the flats purchased by the Corporation of the Com- 
monwealth (covering an area of 2,178,000 square feet), and 
build a sea-wall in front of the same on main channel; also 
fill Eastern avenue 75 feet wide, Northern avenue 100 feet 
wide, and B street 50 wide, as laid out over said flats, to 
the grade of 16, or a higher grade if required by the Sur- 
veyors of Highways, and convey them to the city without 
expense for land or grade damages. 

The Boston Wharf Company will, in eighteen rionths from 
the date of the indenture, fill solid, to the grade of sixteen 
feet above mean low water, its flats shown on the plan (cov- 
ering an area of 1,147,094 square feet), and build a sea-wall 
on the south-east side of the same; and in case of failure or 
neglect to do said work in the time specified, the Common- 
wealth is authorized to enter upon and do the work at the ex- 
pense of said Company. The Company will also fill to 
| grade 16, or ahigher grade where required, and convey to the 
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city, without expense for land or grade damages, Hastern 
avenue 75 feet wide, as laid out over said flats; also that por- 
tion of A street as laid out within said area, and Mount Wash- 
ington avenue extended eastwardly from Granite street. 

In consideration of the building of these sea-walls and the 
filling of these flats within the time specified, and the con- 
struction of these streets and avenues for public travel, the 
city is to build two bridges over Fort Point channel in ex- 
tension of Northern avenue and Eastern avenue, and also 
build the approaches thereto on the westerly ends, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding the estimates made by the City En- 
gineer, namely, $639,470.40... 

Neither of the other parties to the contract will consent to 
pay any portion of the expense of constructing these bridges, 
for reasons which are presented very fully in the several 


communications appended hereto. It is evident, from the 


several conferences which your committee have had with 
those parties, that the improvement will not be commenced 
for a considerable time, if at all, unless the city will co- 
operate to the extent designated in the indenture.. The Har- 
bor Commissioners say (p. 21): “ Unless two of the streets 
of the city proper are to be extended over Fort Point chan- 
nel, the territory to be made in the process of improving the 
harbor would not probably pay the cost of the harbor im- 
provement, and the Commonwealth would not be willing to 
undertake it.” 

While there may be differences of opinion in regard to 
the relative obligations of the parties interested in carrying 
out this improvement, there can be but one feeling as to the 
importance of securing early action. Indeed, the value 
which such action would have in promoting the commercial 
prosperity of the city can hardly be overestimated. The 
simple question to be decided by the City Government, as 
representing the interests of all the citizens, is the extent to 
which the city in its corporate capacity would be justified in 
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aiding and encouraging this work. The duties of municipal 
governments in furnishing facilities for public travel and the 
transaction of business have been very much enlarged since 
the days when bridges and turnpikes were owned by private 
corporations, and tolls were collected for their use. Expe- 
rience has shown that it is a very short-sighted policy to 
leave matters which so nearly concern the public safety, 
convenience and prosperity under the control of private par- 
ties. The result of allowing owners of land to build streets 
and bridges in their own way, with a view solely to the im- 
provement of their property for the time being, is seen 
in the enormous expenditures from the public treasury 
for widening, straightening and extendmg streets, and build- 
ing permanent bridges in place of temporary structures. It 
has been found far more economical for the city to buy the 
Jand for streets while it is cheap, and have it laid out in a 
manner to meet the future requirements of public travel and 
business, than to leave it in the hands of private parties, hav- 
ing separate interests, and intent only on securing a present 
advantage. It will be remembered that the last Legislature, 
upon the petition of the City Council, authorized the city to 
purchase land and lay out streets in Dorchester and Roxbury 
in advance of the occupation of the territory. The Commit- 
tee on Streets and the Street Commissioners are now engaged 
in preparing plans for laying out this territory in a manner 
suited to its future needs. Last year the city entered into 
an agreement with Mr. Munson, in which it obligated itself 
to pay $300,000 for filling certain streets on the Back Bay, 
and also to build suitable iron bridges over the railroad 
tracks, and not fo assess any betterment on the land abutting 
on the streets and bridges. ‘Two of the bridges provided for 


under that agreement have just been constructed, at an ex- 


pense of about $200,000. Although the city may have 


agreed to do more in that case than the general interests 


required, the principles upon which the agreement was 
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founded, namely, the immediate development of the prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation, and the establishment of 
suitable streets and bridges for the public safety and con- 
venience, were undoubtedly sound. 

So far, then, from the proposed action in the case of the 
South Boston Flats being unprecedented, it is strictly in 
accordance with the recent policy of the city, —a policy 
which, if intelligently pursued, is calculated to develop our 
resources to the fullest extent and in the mest economical 
manner. <A statement of the direct benefits which the city 
will receive from the performance of this work shows clearly 
that it is not asked to lend its aid to an extent beyond its 
interests. 

In addition to what has been said by the Harbor Commis- 
sioners (see p. 21) in regard to the value of this work as a 
harbor improvement, we quote the following extracts from a 
communication submitted in 1866 by Rear-Admiral Davis, 
Gen. Delafield (late Chief of the Engineer Corps, U. S. A.), 
and Prof. Mitchell (of the U. S. Coast Survey), in reply to 
the question whether the occupation of the flats, or a portion 
of them, on the northerly shore of South Boston, was “so 
important to the improvement of the Harbor of Boston, that 
it ought to be carried out by the City of Boston, even if the 
sales of property created were not likely to remunerate the ex- 
penses of the work.” 


“The occupation of South Boston Flats, at first suggested in 
early reports, gained importance in the minds of the U. 8. Com- 
missioners as their hydrographic and physical survey advanced ; 
and finally the Commission has recommended the occupation of 
the flats for commercial and other industrial purposes, provided a 
quay wall be first constructed along its channel side, the main ship 
channel dredged abreast of this quay, and a reservoir created above 
the city as a receptacle for as much water, or an equivalent, to 
keep open the ship channel above and below the city, as well as 
along its wharves. 
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‘¢ We may reiterate that our views and purposes have invariably 
been to attain the general benefit of the community in all that 
affects its prosperity, growing out of its local advantages for com- 
merce and trade, and in looking forward to the increase of maritime 
interests, as well as the existing conditions connected with it. 

‘‘¥In further answer to your question we must remark, that, in 
view of the present connection of the City of Boston by rail with 
the Northern and Western lakes, thence from the shores of Lake 
Michigan by numerous railroads to the Mississippi, and still west- 
ward, by existing railroads far extended to the dividing ridge 
between the head-waters of the Missouri and the Pacific, with the 
manufacturing, agricultural, mining and commercial interests 
between Boston and these Western regions; and the immense and 
rapid increase of population to interchange their industrial labors, 
—we consider that no reasonable sum the present population of 
this city can afford, can exceed the direct and future benefits to 
arise from improving the harbor, and securing its increased 
capacity, which cannot be overestimated in producing a lasting 
benefit to its inhabitants, independent of any reasonable sum it 
may cost to effect the object, over and above the amount of sales 
of property to be reclaimed from the submerged flats.” * 


So important is this harbor improvement to the future com- 
mercial prosperity of the city that it would clearly be the duty 
of the city government to secure it by the building of these 
bridges, if there were no other considerations whatever. But it 
can be shown conclusively that apart from the harbor improve- 


ment the city would be justified in entering into this agree- | 


ment. The other parties to it are obligated to fill one hun- 


dred acres of flats, mainly with material dredged from the — 


harbor, and build a substantial sea-wall to enclose it on Fort 
Point channel and the main channel, within three years from 
the first of October of the present year. When this is done 
the occupation of the other fiats on the northerly shore of 
South Boston, covering an area of about seven hundred 


* This opinion was given, by the distinguished gentlemen named, in 1866. 
‘The importance of this improvement from a commercial point of view has 
greatly increased since that time. 
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acres more, and extending to Castle Island, will speedily 
follow. | 

The income which these hundred acres would furnish 
in taxes to the city, on the basis of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a square foot, would amount to $70,785 per 
annum; while the interest on the highest estimated cost 
of the bridges would, at 6 per cent., be only $37,400. The 
excess of income from taxation over the interest on the loan 
for the bridges would establish a sinking fund sufficient to 


reimburse the whole outlay in fourteen years. At the pres- 


ent time the city gets nothing in the way of taxes from sev- 
enty-five acres of these flats (that is, the twenty-five acres 
standing in the name of the Commonwealth, and the fifty acres 
in the name of the Boston and Albany Railroad Company), 
and until they are filled and made available for business pur- 
poses, by connection with streets on the westerly side of Fort 
Point channel, the State will continue to hold them, and 
thereby exempt them from taxation. A provision has been 
inserted in the indenture that the city shall not be required 
to build the bridge in extension of Northern avenue until the 
State conveys the fifty acres of flats shown on the plan to the 
Boston and Albany Railroad Company. 

In the foregoing estimate of the income from property to 
be made immediately available under this agreement for tax- 
ation, no account has been made of the increased value of 
adjoining property belonging to the Boston Wharf Company, 
and to the riparian proprietors on the South Boston shore ; 
or of the wharf extensions to be made on the Boston side, to 
the extent of 731,900 square feet. 

In the indenture for the occupation of the Back Bay lands, 
the city, in consideration of having the property made avail- 


able for taxation within a certain time, agreed to pay for the 


building of streets as well as the bridges. In this case, the 
other parties to the indenture agree to build all the streets 
which it would be reasonable to require for the public con- 
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venience, and convey them to the city without expense. It 
should be understood that the building of these streets on the 
South Boston shore is far more expensive than those on the 
Back Bay. The area to be conveyed to the city for streets 
and avenues, under this indenture (exclusive of the limits 
outside of these hundred acres), covers 561,025 square feet. 

It has been stated that there has been no legislation which 
contemplates that the City of Boston is to aid in the develop- 
ment of this territory without compensation in flats by the 
Commonwealth. The inference which it is intended shall be 
drawn from this statement is, that the Legislature has all along | 
contemplated paying the city for the construction of bridges ; 
and streets to and over this territory. Itis only necessary to 
jook at the language of the several statutes in relation to the 
improvement of this territory, to show that the Legislature 
had no such intention. 

By chap. 81 of the resolves of 1866 (which has become 
obsolete by subsequent legislation), the Harbor Commis- 
sioners, subject to the approval of the Governor and Council, 
are authorized to contract with the City of Boston for the 
building of the whole or any part of Eastern avenue, and to 
make payment in flats northerly of the South Boston shore, 
“ provided, that compensation for all tide-water excluded by 
carrying into effect these shall be duly made as provided in 
the act to establish a Board of Harbor Commissioners.” 

‘Under the proposed agreement, Eastern avenue is to be 

_ built and conveyed to the city, without expense for land or 
grade damages, and without any assessment on account of 
tide-water displaced. 

By chap. 93 of the resolves of 1867, a joint committee of 
the Legislature was authorized to contract with any person ‘ 
or persons, or with the City of Boston, for filling any portion } 
of said flats, or for building wharves, making docks, basins, § 
streets, bridges, or sewers, dredging, or doing any other ‘ 
work upon or in relation to said flats, and to pay for the 
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same by conveyances of any portion of said flats, or by granting 
any rights or privileges therein. It is not to be supposed for 
a moment that the Legislature intended that the committee 
should contract for doing each one of these things separately, 
and pay in flats. The whole work of dredging, making 
docks, and basins, and building wharves, is to be taken in 
connection with the authority to pay in flats. 

By chap. 326 of the acts of 1868, the authority to contract 
for doing this work was given to the Harbor Commissioners, 
subject to the approval of the Governor and Council; and by 
the sixth section of that act, the City of Boston was author- 
ized to build and lay out as a public street, Eastern avenue, 
with a bridge over Fort Point channel, having suitable draws, 
said avenue and bridge to be located and constructed at 
such places, and upon such plans, and upon such terms and 
conditions, as the Harbor Commissioners might make, subject 
to the approval of the Governor and Council. 

In the opinion of the Harbor Commissioners, it would not 
be a proper discharge of the trust reposed in them by the 
Legislature, to contract to pay the city, either in flats or 
money, the whole or any portion of the expense of building 
these bridges ; and it is believed that their views as to the 
obligations of the parties interested in this improvement are 
sustained by the Governor. 

In reply to the suggestion that the city should extend 
Eastern avenue and other streets, to connect with the present 
streets in South Boston in advance of the filling, it may be 
stated that the independent construction of highways over the 
flats would be attended with enormous expense, on account of 
the walls necessary to retain the filling. As the State obli- 
gates itself, in the accompanying indenture, to build these 
streets as soon as the adjoining flats are filled, and convey — 
them to the city without a dollar of expense for land or 
grade damages, it would be an unnecessary expenditure of 
money to build the streets now. Such action would, 
moreover, involve the construction of bridges over the 
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space marked on the plan for a reserved channel, when it 1s 
doubtful whether there will be any channel reserved. (See 
statement of Harbor Commissioners, p. 24.) 

Believing, as we have already stated, that the terms upon 
which the city is asked to co-operate in this work are the 
best that can be obtained, and that it is greatly forthe interests 
of the city to enter into an agreement by which the immediate 
performance of this public improvement is secured, the com- 
mittee would respectfully recommend the passage of the ac- 
companying order. 

JOHN T. CLARK, 

JAMES POWER, 

LEONARD R. CUTTER, 

WM. E. PERKINS, 

CHARLES H. HERSEY, . 

ISAAC H. ROBBINS, 

WM. H. WEST, 

HORACE LORING, 
Committee. 


Ordered, That the Mayor execute in behalf of the City of 
Boston with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Boston 
and Albany Railroad Company, and the Boston Wharf Com- 
pany, an indenture in the following form : — 


FORM OF INDENTURE. 


This indenture; made this day of A. D. 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, by and between the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, acting by its Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, subject to the approval of the Governor and 
Council, of the first part, the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Company, a corporation established under the laws of said 
Commonwealth, of the second part, the Boston Wharf Com- 
pany, a corporation also established under said laws, of the 
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third part, and the City of Boston, of the fourth part, Wit- 
nesseth : 

That the said party of the first part, in consideration of the 
obligations of the party of the fourth part, herein contained, 
hereby covenants and agrees with said party of the fourth 
part, that before the first day of October, A. D. 1875, it will 
fill with solid filling to the grade of sixteen feet above mean 
low water, the parcel of flats belonging to the said party of 
the first part, situated at the junction of the main channel and 
Fort Point channel in Boston harbor, and bounded southwest 
by the flats of the Boston Wharf Company, and southeast by 
the flats sold by the Commonwealth to the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Company, and described in the agreement between 
said Commonwealth and said Boston and Albany Railroad 
Company, dated December 9th, A. D. 1869, and appended 
to the Fourth Annual Report of the Harbor Commissioners 
to the Legislature, and will before said first day of October 
build a sea-wall around the margin of said parcel of flats upon 
said main and Fort Point channels ; excepting, however, from 
this covenant and agreement so much of said flats as shall be 
reserved for docks. | 

And the said party of the second part, in consideration of 
the obligations of the party of the fourth part, herein con- 
tained, hereby covenants and agrees with said party of the 
fourth part, that before the said first day of October, A. D. 
1875, it will fill with solid filling to the grade of sixteen feet 
above mean low water, the flats described in said agreement, 
dated December 9th, 1869, and sold by said Commonwealth 
to said Boston and Albany Railroad Company, and will before 
said first day of October build a sea-wall on the northeast 
side of said parcel of flats, excepting, however, from this 
covenant and agreement such portion of the said flats as shall 
be reserved for docks, and the space required for the natural 
slope of the filling on the southeast and southwest boundary 
lines of said flats. 
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And said party of the third part, in consideration of the 
obligations of said party of the fourth part, herein contained, 
hereby covenants and agrees with said party of the fourth 
part, that it will in eighteen months from the date of these 
presents, fill to said grade sixteen, with solid filling, its flats 
lying north-east of Commissioners’ line A, and south-east of 
the Commissioners’ line on the south-east side of Fort Point 
channel as said party of the third part now is or shall here- 
after be authorized to fill the same, and will within the said 
eighteen months build a sea-wall on the south-west side of said 
flats ; excepting, however, from this covenant and agreement 
such portion of said flats as shall be reserved for docks; and 
in case said party of the third part fails to fill said flats to the 
grade of sixteen feet above mean low water, and build said 
sea-wall, in eighteen months from the date of these presents, 
then said party of the first part is hereby authorized to enter 
upon and fill said flats and build said sea-wall for and on ac- 
count of said party of the third part, and said party of the 
third part shall be held to pay all reasonable expenses there- 
for. 

And the said party of the fourth part, in consideration of 
the foregoing obligations of said parties of the first, second 
and third parts, hereby covenants and agrees with each of 
said parties of the first, second and third parts, its successors 
and assigns, that it will, after the walls and solid filling the 
said parties of the first and second part have hereinbefore 
agreed to build and to do, have been completed, and the 
flats to be filled by said party of the second part have been 
conveyed by said party of the first part to said party of the 
second part, and within twelve months after the request of 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners, approved by the Gover- 
nor and Council, build a bridge for public travel over Fort 
Point channel, in extension of Northern avenue, and extend 
Northern avenue to an existing street on the north-westerly 
side of said channel, substantially as said avenue is located 
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on the plan for the occupation of flats owned by the Common- 
wealth in Boston harbor, annexed to the sixth Annual Report 
of said Harbor Commissioners to the Legislature. 

And said party of the fourth part further covenants and 
agrees with each of said parties, that it will within eighteen 
months from the date of these presents build a bridge for 
public travel across Fort Point channel, in extension of 
Eastern avenue, and extend Eastern avenue to some existing 
street on the north-westerly side of said Fort Point channel, 
substantially as said avenue is located on said plan, annexed 
to said sixth Annual Report of the Harbor Commissioners ; 
but at such a distance from the bridge of the Boston, Hart- 
ford and Erie Railroad, that the draws in both bridges may 
be operated without interference with one another and be 
convenient for the passage of vessels. But said party of the 
fourth part shall not be obliged by this indenture to build 
said bridges and extend said avenues at a greater cost than 
the estimate of the City Engineer, dated June 15th, 1872, 
appended to the report of a joint special committee of the City 
Council on the memorial of the Harbor Commissioners, asking 
the co-operation of the city in certain respects in the occupa- 
tion of the South Boston flats. 

It is further agreed between said party of the first part and 
said party of the fourth part, that the style of the draws in 
said bridges to be built by said party of the fourth part, and 
of the piling for said bridges and draws, shall be determined 
_ by the Board of Aldermen of said City of Boston and said 
Harbor Commissioners, provided that the width of the pas- 
sage-ways for vessels shall not be less than thirty-six feet, 
and that the grade of said bridges shall be satisfactory to the 
Surveyors of Highways of said city. 

And it is further agreed between said parties, that said 
party of the first part shall assume and pay into the compen- 
sation fund for Boston Harbor whatever shall be assessed 
under section 4 of chapter 149 of the acts of the year 1866, 
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as compensation for tide water displaced by the said party of 
the fourth part in building said bridges and extending said 
avenues. 

And said party of the fourth part, for the consideration 
aforesaid, hereby covenants and agrees with said party of 
the first part, that in case it shall fail to build said bridges 
and extend said avenues, or either of them, according to the 
terms of this indenture, the said party of the first part may 
build said bridges and extend said avenues to said streets on 
the north-west side of Fort Point channel, for and on account 
of said party of the fourth part, and that it, the said party of 
the fourth part, will pay to said party of the first part, all 
reasonable expenses, not exceeding said estimate of the City 
Engineer, which the party of the first part shall incur in 
building said bridges and extending said avenues as afore- 
said, or either of them. 

And said parties of the first, second and third parts hereby 
further covenant and agree, each for itself, with said party 
of the fourth part, that they will respectively fill to the grade 
of sixteen feet above mean low water so much of their 
several parcels of land or flats between Fort Point channel 
and the southeasterly line of said flats sold by the Common- 
wealth to the Boston & Albany Railroad Company, as lie 
within the limits of said Northern and Eastern avenues, as 
said avenues are shown on said plan of occupation annexed 
to the sixth annual report of the Harbor Commissioners, or 
~ as the same shall be located under this indenture, and in 
addition that they will fill said avenues on their respective 
parcels in such a manner as to form a proper and convenient 
grade, satisfactory to the Surveyors of Highways for said 
city, with the extensions of said avenues and the bridges 
which said party of the fourth part shall construct as herein 
provided, as soon as said extensions of said avenues and said 
bridges shall respectively be completed. 

And said parties of the first, second and third parts further 
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agree, each for itself, with said party of the fourth part, that 
said party of the fourth part may lay out as public streets, 
without incurring any liability for land damages for so doing, 
said Northern avenue not more than one hundred feet wide, 
Eastern avenue not. more than seventy-five feet wide (the 
exact width of said avenues to be determined by the party 
of the first part unless determined by the said party of 
the fourth part within one year after said territory is filled), 
and the extension of B street fifty feet wide over the said 
respective parcels of the said, parties of the first, second 
and third parts, lying between Fort Point channel and the 
south-easterly boundary line of said flats sold by the 
Commonwealth to said Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany, as said avenues and the extension of B street are 
shown on said plan of occupation, or as the same shall be 
located under this indenture; Provided, however, that 
Eastern avenue shall be located over said parcels parallel 
with Northern avenue, as Northern avenue is shown on said 
plan. | 

And said parties of the first, second and third parts further 
agree, that when said avenues and said extension of B street 
within said limits shall have been filled and laid out as herein 
provided, they will each convey to said party of the fourth 
part, the fee of their said respective parcels within the limits 
of said avenues and said extension of B street. 

And said party of the first part further covenants and 
agrees with said party of the fourth part, that as the other 
territory of the South Boston Flats belonging to said party 
of the first part, within the limits of the first section of said 
South Boston Flats, as shown on said plan of occupation 
appended to said sixth annual report, including the extension 
of L street, shall be filled to grade, the said party of the first 
part will provide that Northern avenue and Eastern avenue 
as shown on said plan, or as the same may be located under 
this indenture, the extensions of C, D, E, F, and K streets, 
to Eastern avenue, the extension of L street as shown on 
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said plan, and the extension of B street below the hundred- 
rod line as shown on said plan, shall, so far as such avenues 
and extensions are within the said territory, and as fast as 
the portions of the territory bordering on said avenues and 
extensions are filled, also be filled to the grade of sixteen 
feet above mean low water; and further that said party of. 
the fourth part may, within the said territory, lay out the 
same when filled as public streets without incurring any land 
damages for so doing, and that, when so laid out as public 
streets, said party of the fourth part shall have a conveyance 
of the said territory within the limits of said avenues and the 
said extension of streets. 

And the said party of the first part, for the considerations 
aforesaid, further covenants and agrees with said party of 
the fourth part, that within one year after the filling to be 
done by the parties of the first, second and third part, has 
heen completed as herein provided, it, the said party of the 
first part, will build, so as to connect with Eastern avenue, 
the extension from First street of B street or C street, as the 
Harbor Commissioners may elect, and that whichever of said 
streets said Commissioners may elect to build shall be filled 
in such a manner as to form a proper and convenient grade, 
satisfactory to the Surveyors of Highways of said City of 
Boston, and, in case said Commissioners shall elect to build 
_C street, that said party of the first part will build Eastern 
avenue, as hereinbefore provided, out to the extension of 
said C street, the said party of the fourth part hereby 
authorizing said party of the first part to build said exten- 
sions of B and C streets as herein provided. 

And the said parties of the first and third parts further 
agree, each for itself, with said party of the fourth part, that 
said party of the fourth part may within one year lay out 
an avenue in extension of Mount Washington avenue east- 
wardly from Granite street, over any flats of said parties 
now filled and over any other portions of the flats of said 
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parties within the limits of such extension, within one year 
after such portion is filled to grade 16, without incurring any 
liability for land or grade damages for so doing ; and that when 
so laid out they will respectively convey to said party of the 
fourth part said territory within the limits of the said avenue 
where the same is extended over their lands. 

And said parties of the first, second and third parts, for 
the considerations aforesaid, hereby each for itself covenant 
and agree with said party of the fourth part, that the party 
of the fourth part shall be subjected to no grade or other 
damages for any land taken of either of said parties, or any 
injury done-to land of either of said parties, on the south-east 
side of Fort Point channel in performing its obligations 
under this indenture. 

In testimony whereof, etc. 
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REPLY OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS. 


HARBOR COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, 
Boston, October 7th, 1872. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
To Joun T. CrarK, Esq., Chairman of the Joint Special 
Committee of the City Council on the occupation of the 
South Boston Flats : — 


Drar Sir, — The Board of Harbor Commissioners has re- 
ceived the communication of your committee inquiring as fol- 
lows: 1. Whether the Commonwealth, acting by this Board, 
will pay the city in flats, its proportion of an assessment for 
betterment to its lands and flats on the northerly shore of 
South Boston, laid in accordance with the principles of the 
betterment law, on account of the construction of the bridges 
and the approaches thereto across Fort Point channel and 
the reserved channel, as shown on a plan accompanying 
the sixth annual report of this Board. 2. Whether 
the Commonwealth will convey to the city land filled 
to grade sixteen for such streets and avenues as the city 
may lay out over territory belonging to the Common- 
- wealth on the northerly shore of South Boston. The com- 
mittee also express the opinion that such an agreement would 
materially assist in procuring the passage of the order 
authorizing the signature of the indenture for the construction 
of the bridges by the city. 

The Board are exceedingly desirous that the committee 
should appreciate the considerations that govern the Board 
in answering these inquiries. The proposition made to the 
city by the Board in its memorial was in substance that the 
city should co-operate with the Commonwealth in its 
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measures for securing a great improvement of the harbor of 
Boston, which could not but be of immense benefit to the 
_ city. This improvement was to be made by building a sea- 
wall on the easterly side of Fort Point channel and along the 
southerly border of the main channel, at first down to State 
Ledge, and ultimately to Castle Island, and dredging out the 
upper harbor. The sea-wall would overcome an injurious 
. tendency to shoaling at a locality in the upper harbor 
known as Anchorage Shoal, about two hundred acres in extent, 
where’ the water at low tide has an average depth of not 
more than twelve feet, by concentrating in the main channel 
and making more effective the ebb tide, whose force is now 
weakened by diffusion over the whole area of the South 
Boston Flats. The construction of this sea-wall as an inde- 
pendent work for the improvement of the harbor, without 
any reference to the occupation of the flats behind the wall, 
was recommended to the city by its United States Commis- 
sioners. (See Tenth Report of U. 5. Commissioners, pp. 
76-84, and 87-92, City Doc. No. 50, 1866.) | 
The plan of the improvement further contemplates the ex- 
tension of wharves on the Boston side of Fort Point channel 
at the outlet, and the dredging out here of a new channel, in 
— such a manner that the ebb current on leaving the outlet will 
be made to move in the same, instead, as now, of the oppo- 
site direction to that of the current of the main channel. 
The dredging to be done in the course of this improvement 
will first effect the removal of Anchorage Shoal, and ultimately 
add five hundred acres to the deep-water anchorage in the 
upper harbor, for vessels of the first class. The material 
dredged is to be used in filling the Commonwealth’s flats 
behind the sea-wall to thirteen feet of the grade of sixteen 
feet to which the territory is to be raised. Unless, however, 
two of the streets of the city proper are to be extended over 
Fort Point channel, the territory to be made in the process 
of improving the harbor would not probably pay the cost of 
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the harbor improvement, and the Commonwealth would not 
be willing to undertake it. The form of an indenture to 
which the city is asked to become a party provides that 
twenty-five acres of the Boston Wharf Company, fifty acres 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad Company, and twenty- 
five acres of the Commonwealth, in all one hundred acres, 
shall be enclosed by a sea-wall and filled as the first instal- 
ment of the harbor improvement, and the beginning of the 
occupation of a tract of flats here some eight hundred acres 
in area, and the city is asked to extend to this territory over 
the intervening channel two of its streets, when the hundred 
acres are filled. 

The city is not asked so to agree unless it believes that it 
is for the public interest of Boston that such an extension of 
its streets should be made, and that it can be properly done 
when a hundred acres are enclosed and filled. That it is for 
the interest of the city to make this extension of its 
streets is made clear by the following considerations : — 

1. Because, in so doing, it gains this harbor improvement. 
The filling of these hundred acres will secure the removal 
of Anchorage Shoal from a valuable part of the harbor and a 
depth of water 23 feet at mean low tide over some two hun- 
dred acres where the depth is now on an average but about 
12 feet. And yet this is but a beginning of the enlargement 
of the deep-water area of the harbor where an ocean steamer 
can float at low tide and of the water front on the main chan- 
nel accessible to the same class of vessels. 2. The Boston 
and Albany Railroad Company, the main line of railroad 
communication from the West, will have on this territory 
another freight yard that will give to Boston a much-needed 
increase of its facilities for foreign shipment of western 
products, and make good a deficiency that, during the past 
year, became painfully apparent to the business community. 

The proposed extension of streets will give the necessary 
means of access to this new centre for the distribution of 
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freight, that will have relations with all the business interests 
of the city. 3. This whole territory of the South Boston 
Flats, some 800 acres in extent, will be annexed to the 
‘business portion of the city by the proposed bridges, and 
this is the only unoccupied territory, with an unobstructed 
frontage on deep water, available for the future growth of 
the business of the city. Experience has shown that the 
growth of the business of the city has been limited only by 
the facilities for transacting it. 4. The cost of these bridges 

will be speedily reimbursed to the city by the amount of 
taxable property created in the progress of the harbor im- 
provement. Property on Broad street nine hundred teet 
from the border of these hundred acres is assessed at five 
dollars per square foot. If this area when filled and con- 
nected with the city is estimated to be worth a dollar and 
a quarter a foot upon an average, it will be worth 
$5,445,000.00, which, asa basis of assessment at $13.00 on a 
thousand, would yield $70,785 per annum. 

The cost of the bridges is estimated by the City Engineer, 
in round numbers, at $640,000; the interest on which, at six 
per cent., would be $38,400. The income from the property 
above the interest on the cost of the bridges would conse- 
quently be $32,385, — an amount which, if paid into a sinking 
fund, would in fourteen years reimburse the whole outlay. 
No account is made in this estimate of the increased value to 
be given to the adjoining 30 acres of filled land belonging to 
the Boston Wharf Company, or to the value of the wharf 
extensions to be made on the Boston side, or to the buildings 
to be erected on this new land, or to the fact that the esti- 
mate is based only on 100 of the 800 acres to be ultimately 
improved and incorporated by these bridges as a part of the 
business portion of the city. The cost of maintaining these 
new bridges will be insignificant for at least ten years, and 
the city need incur no other expense upon the territory itself 
before it has been so far built upon that the city can afford 
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to assume the maintenance of the streets and other expenses 
incident to a full municipal jurisdiction. 

The statement has been made that only twenty-five of the 
hundred acres are subject to taxation, because the title to the 
residue is in the Commonwealth, and so exempt from assess- 
ment. But as soon as the fifty: acres of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad Company are filled, the State is bound by 
contract to convey. the territory to the Company, and will do 
so. ‘When the twenty-five acres of the State are filled, they 
will be sold and be relieved from any present exemption. It 
has also been said that other bridges will be required over 
the reserved channel, and that this is but the beginning of 
similar expenditures that will be required of the city, to 
make connections with this territory. The Board, however, 
do not regard this reserved channel as necessarily a perma- 
nent feature in the plan of improvement. It has been aban- 
doned so far as E street already, and as a better water front 
shall be secured on the main channel, the Board is of the 
opinion that the shore owners will find it for their interest to 
improve their flats and get their water front upon the newand 
better line. | 

However this may be, the Board cannot see how another 
bridge, besides the two proposed, can be required under any 
circumstances before the residue of the first section of the 
South Boston Flats, amounting to about two hundred acres, 
has been filled. One short bridge on the extension of L 
street might become desirable, if the shore owners should not 
wish to improve their flats. 5. Whatever profit is obtained 
from the sale of land made is pledged to pay the war debt of 


the Commonwealth. The amount of this profit lessens so - 


much the amount to be raised by taxation, and as Boston 
pays one-third of the taxes of the State, it has a third interest 
in this profit. 

The case, then, is this: The Commonwealth proposes 
to make a harbor ‘improvement of the greatest public 
value to the City of Boston, and asks the city to agree to 
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make such an extension of its streets to the land created in 
the process of making this improvement as the public interest 
of the city requires should be made, and without which the 
State could not afford to make the improvement. It is asked 
to make this extension of it streets with the knowledge that 
the land to which the streets are extended will, when made, 
yield in taxes enough to reimburse the city in a few years its 
whole outlay, and that it will share in.common with the rest 
of the Commonwealth whatever profit is made by the State 
from the sale of the land. Upon this state of facts it is pro- 
posed that the city will extend its streets over Fort Point 
channel, if the Commonwealth will agree to pay the city for 
the benefit to the lands and flats of the Commonwealth 
caused by this extension to them of the city’s streets, what 
would be assessed under the betterment law. But why 
should the city ask the Commonwealth to pay the whole 
or part of the cost of the extension of its streets, on account 


_ of the incidental benefit to the land of the Commonwealth, 


when the Commonwealth is making this land merely in the 
process of making a great harbor improvement, which is im- 
mensely to benefit the City of Boston? If the city is to 
make claims on account of the benefit it will confer upon the 
Commonwealth, how can it refuse to take into account the 
benefit the Commonwealth is to confer upon the City of 
Boston? By any test, it will appear that the benefit con- 
ferred upon the city is greater than that conferred by the 
city, even if estimated at the whole cost of the proposed ex- 
tension of its streets. Compare the cost of the harbor im-' 
provement with the cost of the street extensions. The cost 
of the sea-wall for these hundred acres will be $467,742. 
This wall is of itself a harbor improvement, as already 
stated. The dredging from Anchorage Shoal and Fort Point 
channel of material that must be used in filling these hundred 
acres will amount to 1,743,000 cubic yards, and will cost, at 
40 cents per cubic yard (the usual estimate), $697,200, and 
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add to Boston harbor 200 acres of water, 23 feet deep at 
mean low tide, and thereby increase by over one hundred per 
cent. the deep-water anchorage of the upper harbor. 

The cost, then, of the harbor improvement that is incidental 
to the making of these hundred acres of land will be $1,164,- 
942.00, an expenditure made solely to improve the commer- 
cial facilities of the City of Boston; for the State has never 
entertained the idea of filling these flats except as part of a 
harbor improvement. The cost of the street extensions will 
be $640,000, as estimated by the City Engineer. And yet 
this is but the beginning of the harbor improvement which 
the State has undertaken. The whole of the sea-wall to State 
Ledge will cost $857,460.00. To fill the flats to the same 
point will insure the dredging from the main channel of at 
least five and a half million cubic yards of material, at a cost 
of $2,200,000, — making the cost of the harbor improvement 
for the first section of the flats over three million dollars ; 
and yet this first section covers but a third of the territory . 
ultimately to be filled. The cost of the sea-wall alone to 
Castle Island will be $2,024,535.00, and every foot of this 
wall will improve Boston harbor. 

The cost of the harbor improvement for the hundred acres 
is nearly double, its cost for the first section of the South 
Boston Flats, five times the amount of the expenditure the 
city will incur in extending its streets. When Boston will 
receive the exclusive benefit of this vast expenditure directly 
in its improved harbor, with what reason can it be claimed 
that the people of Massachusetts should build, at their ex- 
pense, or pay for the extension of the city’s streets to terri- 
tory made by the Commonwealth along a line of deep- 
water frontage to which the people of Boston must have 
access? ‘The Board can see no justice in the claim, and can- 
not assent to it. It is of the opinion that when the Common- 
wealth bestows upon Boston this great public improvement, 
without any cost to the city, it is not required in addition to 
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build or help build streets for the city, which shall enable it 
to secure for itself the full benefit of the improvement thus 
gratuitously bestowed. 

To the second inquiry, “ Whether the Commonwealth will 
convey to the city land filled to grade 16 for such streets 
and avenues as the city may lay out over the territory 
_ belonging to the Commonwealth on the northerly shore 
of South Boston,” the Board desire to answer that it has 
cheerfully acceded to all the suggestions of your commit- 
tee relating to the conveyance to the city, without charge, 
of land filled to grade 16 for such streets and avenues as the 
city wished to lay out within the limits to which the territory 
shall at the time be filled, and it cannot imagine a proposal of 
this sort which the city would be likely to make that would 
not readily be accepted. It is also willing to agree that either 
B or C street, as it may elect, shall be extended to Eastern 
avenue within one year after the filling of the hundred acres 
has been completed. This would give a new avenue of 
communication between South Boston and the city proper. 
It would be for the interest of the Commonwealth to fill 
the space between the south-westerly line of the territory of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Company and First strect, as 
soon as the company’s flats are filled, and this street would 
be made in the progress and as a part of this filling. Toa 
proposition, however, to engage in a project for building 
streets in advance of the filling of the adjoining territory, 
merely for the purpose of giving new avenues of communica- 
tion between Boston proper and South Boston, the Board 
would feel it had no right to assent. Such action it would 
regard as an improper appropriation of the property of the 
State to the uses of the city. \ 

In conclusion, it should be said that the Board appreciates 
the responsibility it assumes in giving these answers to the 
inquiries made by your committee. Its deep interest in 
Boston harbor makes it very desirous of entering upon the 
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work of improving it, and for the sake of obtaining the in- 
dispensable co-operation of the city, it has been willing to 
concede all that has been asked, except what under the 
trust confided to it by the Commonwealth, it has seen it had 
no right to yield. : 
Very respectfully yours, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, 


Chairman of the Board of Harbor Commissioners. 


oes 


REPLY OF BOSTON & ALBANY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass., October 7, 1872. | 


To the Joint Special Committee on subject of occupation of 
South Boston Flats ; — 


GENTLEMEN, — In reply to the inquiry put to me by Mr. 
Bugbee, the clerk of your committee, I have to say that this 
company have an interest in fifty acres of flats at South Bos- 
ton, for which the price to be paid is about $435,000, and 
that, by any scheme which has yet been presented, it will 
cost more than a million of dollars to connect those flats 
with our yard and tracks in Boston proper by an independent 
bridge and track. 

By the terms of the Act of the Legislature we are com- 
pelled to cross certain of the streets of the city, either over 
or under them, thereby adding very largely to the cost of 
this connection. The company is also expected to be at the 
sole expense of filling the avenues and streets which pass 
over their territory. By the contract with the State, the 
Railroad Company is also required to dredge the chief part 
of the material for filling this tract of fifty acres from the 
harbor, at a cost probably double what it would be to haul 
gravel for the purpose over the railroad, thus making a very 
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large contribution towards the permanent improvement of 
the channel and harbor of Boston. 

The railroad bridge and tracks will, in my judgment, con- 
tribute quite as much to the development of property in 
South Boston and in the city proper, as the other bridge. 

If an arrangement can be made by which the railroad com- 
pany can use the bridges to be built by the city with their 
trains, the case would be presented ina different light. As 
it is, I cannot but think that the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Company will be required to bear their full proportion of the 
cost of this South Boston enterprise without making any 
contribution or being assessed for any betterment on account 
of the construction of the bridge, and the approaches across 
Fort Point channel and the reserved channel. | 

I may add that during the negotiation with the Harbor 
Commissioners and the Governor and Council, which resulted 
in the contract between the State and the Railroad Company, 
it was always represented and understood that these bridges 
were to be built by the city. I do not know by what author- 
ity, but such is the fact, and our contract was made with 
that expectation and understanding. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully yours, 


D. WALDO LINCOLN, 


Vice-President. 


REPLY OF BOSTON WHARF COMPANY. 
Boston, October 15, 1872. 
Joun T. Cuark Esq., Chairman of the Joint Special Com- 


mittee on the “occupation of the Flats on the northerly 
shore of South Boston”: — 


Sir, — The Standing Committee of the Boston Wharf 
Company, in May last, made a contract with the Common- 
wealth, the performance of which would involve the spend- 
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Ing of a large sum of money, and the giving up of a large 
amount of land ; — and that contract, which was the result of 
long and careful consideration by the Harbor Commission- 
ers and this company, we are still willing to carry out. 

At the time of making that contract, the company did not 
suppose that in addition to what they were then agreeing to 
do, a payment of an assessment for betterments could be 
asked of them, and certainly they would not have agreed to 
any contract containing such a provision. It would be most 
unjust to subject them to it, when they have bound them- 
selves to surrender for public use, without payment, many 
thousand feet of valuable lands filled up and graded at a 
great expense, and also to expend large sums of money, with- 
out immediate or special benefit to themselves, but chiefly to 
facilitate the speedy completion of the improvements pro- 
posed by the State and city. | 

In reply to the communication of your committee, there- 
fore, the Boston Wharf Company can only say that they are 
still ready to perform their contract, and to do their full share 
in the great project of improving the flats at South Boston ; 
but they cannot agree to contribute further towards the ex- 
pense of constructing the bridges by which it is proposed to 
connect them with the city proper. 


Yours very respectfully, 
J. D. FARNSWORTH, 
Treasurer of the Boston Wharf Company. 
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REQUEST FOR AN ADDITIONAL LOAN 


FOR THE 


Removal of Scollay’s Building. 


aula 


Cleon Bb OSI ON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 24, 1872. 


The Committee on Streets respectfully report that an 
additional loan of $53,000 will be required for the payment 
of unsettled damages occasioned by the widening of Tremont 
row and Court street, by the removal of Scollay’s Building. 

The loan authorized at the time of the passage of the 
resolve for widening these streets, November 4, 1870, was 
$135,000. Two estates were taken by this widening. One 
was the property of the city, and its cost was not considered 
in appropriating money for this purpose, the loan raised 
being based upon the award to the other estate, taken from 
Arioch Wentworth, at an estimated cost of $125,750. This 
claim has since been settled by referees at $186,795. The 
difference between the original loan and this sum, with some 
small expenses attending the removal of the old building- 
material from the street, is $51,915.50, to be provided: for 
by an additional appropriation. To allow for any possible 
contingencies the committee have suggested raising a loan of 
$53,000. 

The committee would, therefore, reeommend the passage 
of the accompanying order. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN T. CLARK, 
GEO. D. RICKER, 
WILLIAM SAYWARD, 
Committee on Streets. 
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Ordered: That the ‘Treasurer be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to borrow under the direction of the Committee on 
Finance, the sum of fifty-three thousand dollars; the same 
to be added to the Scollay’s Building Loan. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
October 28, 1872. 


RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that CorraGre sTREET should be 
widened ; and for that purpose it is necessary to take and lay 
out, as a public street or way of the said city, a parcel of 
land belonging to Cuarues J. Taytor, bounded as fol- 
lows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Cottage street, there measuring three hundred eleven and 
7°5 feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Roger S. Mackintosh, ten and 25, feet; and north- 
wardly by the present line of Cottage street, three hundred 
seven and ;*°, feet ; containing fourteen hundred and sixteen 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Roger §. Maocxrintosn, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring two hundred 
twenty-one and 6°, feet; again See eS by the same, on 
a curve of two hundred ee six and j45, feet radius, one 
hundred eighteen and #8, feet; again eae by said 
proposed line of widening, eleven and -°2, feet; eastwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Mrs. Martha M. 
Jenkins, nine and ;43, feet; northwardly by the present line 
of Cottage street, on two lines, one hundred ninety-one and 
727, and one hundred sixty-seven and °4, feet, respectively ; 
and westwardly by land before described as taken from 
Charles J. Taylor, ten and 3°; feet; containing thirty-eight 
hundred and thirty-eight square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to Mrs. Ann J. PHILLIPS, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Cottage street, on a curve of twenty 


feet radius, there measuring thirty and j®1, feet; north- 


wardly by the same, one hundred twenty-three and ;5%, 
feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Lydia A. G. Ellison, ten and =°, feet; southwardly by the 
Se line of Cottage street, one hundred twenty-four and. 
~i_ feet; and southwestwardly by the same, forty-four and 


100 
£8 feet; containing eighteen hundred and _ twenty-five 


00 
shone feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Lypra A.“G. Exuison, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring seventy and 
iis feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Paul H. Kendricken, nine and 83, feet; southwardly 
by the present line of Cottage street, seventy-one and 23, 
feet; and westwardly by land before described as taken 
from Mrs. Ann J. Phillips, ten and ;%5 feet; containing 
seven hundred and eighteen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Paut H. Kernprickngn, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring three hun- 
dred one and ;4°% feet; southwardly by the present line of 
Cottage street, three hundred one and 583, feet; and west- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Lydia A. G. 
Ellison, nine and -33, feet; containing thirteen hundred and 
seventy-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mrs. Marrua M. JENxKins, 
bounded as follows, viz. : southwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred 
ninety and ;?,5 feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Asahel B. Wright, four and ;3), feet ; 
northwardly by the ap line of Cottage street, one hun- 
dred ninety-one and ;3,5 feet ; and westwardly by land before 
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_ described as taken from Roger S. Mackintosh, nine and (8, 
feet; containing thirteen hundred and twenty-two square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Asanen B. Wricur, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred 
twenty-one and 7%, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Mrs. Martha M. Jenkins, four and 
z%5 feet; northwardly by the present line of Cottage street, 
one hundred twenty-one and 55, feet; and westwardly by 
land before described as taken from Mrs. Martha M. Jen- 
kins, four and #3, feet; containing two hundred and thirty 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mrs. Marrua M. JENKINS, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring sixty-eight 
- feet ; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
the aaa Hartford and Erie Railroad Corporation, ten 
and ;%°, feet; northwardly by the present line of Cottage 
street, sixty-eight feet; and westwardly by land before 
described as taken from Asahel B. Wright, four and 8% 
feet ; containing five hundred and twenty-seven square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mrs. Ann J. PHILuips, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring eighty-five 
and 40 feet ; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Joseph Ballister, five and #2, feet; and south- 

rely by the present line of Cottage street, eighty-six and 
<i feet; containing three hundred square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land Aolkscina to JospPH BALLisTER, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred sixty-one 


and 4, feet; eastwardly by the present line of Cottage 
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street, three and 105 feet; southwardly by the same, one 
-hundred sixty and -6 ~2, feet; and westwardly by land before 
described as taken from Mrs. Ann J. Phillips, five and ;4?5 
feet ; containing ten hundred and forty-one square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Boston, HARTFORD AND 
Erte RarRoaD CORPORATION, bounded as follows, viz. : 
southwardly by the proposed line of widening of Cottage 
' street, there measuring eighty-two and =3%, feet; eastwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Mrs. Martha M. 
Jenkins, eleven and +8, feet; canes ne by the present 
line of Cottage street, eighty-three and 35, feet; and west- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Mrs. Martha 
M. Jenkins, ten and ;%% feet; containing nine hundred 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mrs. MartHa M. JENKINS, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there measuring four and 4% 
feet ; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
George M. Browne, eleven and 2 7 feet’ northwardly by the 
present line of Cottage street, three feet ; and westwardly by 
land before described as taken from the Hoste Hartford and 
Erie Railroad Corporation, eleven and 78, feet; containing 
forty-four square feet, more or less. | 

A parcel of land belonging. to Grorce M. Browne, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line 
_of widening of Cottage street, there measuring two hnndred 

eight and 52, feet ; eastwardly by land hereinafter described 

as taken from the heirs of Charles Stimpson, nine and 93; 
feet ; northwardly ia the present line of Cottage street, two — 
hundred six and 25, feet; and westwardly by land before 
described as taken from Mrs. Martha M. Jenkins, eleven and 
72, feet; containing twenty-one hundred and eighty-nine 
square feet, more or less. 


A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs oF CHARLES 


lal 
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Stmpson, bounded as follows, viz. : southwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Cottage street, there measuring 
two hundred nineteen and 5°, feet ; eastwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from the heirs of Jonathan Brigham, 
ten and ;°,8, feet ; northwardly by the Seats line of Cottage 
street, two hundred twenty-one and ;1,5 feet ; and westwardly 
by land before described as taken from George M. Browne, 
nine and ;*%; feet; containing twenty-two hundred and fifty 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hertrs or JONATHAN 
BrigHaM, bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Cottage street, there measur- 
ing one hundred ten and ;33, feet; southwestwardly by the 
same, on a curve of one hundred and three feet radius, one 
hundred eighty-eight and #4, feet; northeastwardly by 
Humphreys street and by the DS line of Cottage street, 


two hundred twenty-one and 6}, feet; northwardly by said 
present line of Cottage street, ninety-nine and #3, feet ; 


and westwardly by land before described as taken from the 
heirs of Charles Stimpson, ten and ;°8, feet; containing 
thirty-eight hundred and seventy-eight square feet, more or 
less. 
_ A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Roperr C. 
Hooper, bounded as follows, viz.: northwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Cottage street, there measuring, 
on a curve of two hundred ninety-seven and 6°, feet radius, 
ninety-nine and 4°, feet; again uote by said pro- 
posed line of widening, sixty and =4°, feet; eastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Seth eve and by 
the present line of Cottage street, ten and ;55, feet; and 
southwardly by said eee line of Cottage street, one hun- 
dred sixty-two and ,°4, feet; containing eight hundred and 
twenty-three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Sera Prrresr, bounded as 


follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line of widening 
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of Cottage street, there measuring fifty-three and ;%%, feet ; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from John 
L. Bird, six and 83, feet; Sar itl by the present line 


of Cottage street, fifty-one and -6°, feet; and westwardly by 
land before described as taken from the heirs of Robert C. 
Hooper, six and ;),°, feet; containing three hundred and 
fifty-eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jonn L. Birp, Bodied as 
follows, viz. : northwar dly by the proposed line of widening 
of. Cottage Breet: there measuring one hundred fifty-four 
and j,%, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Samuel Mansur, eleven and 23, feet; south- 
wardly by the arses line of Cottage street, one hundred 
fifty-five and j°), feet; and westwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from Seth Pettee, six and ;84, feet ; contain- 
ing sixteen hundred and seventy-nine square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to SaMUEL Masanme bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Cottage street, there measuring sixty and #, feet; 
again as by the same, on a curve of four hundred 
fifty-four and ;41, feet radius, forty-two and 3,5, feet; east- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Benjamin 
B. Converse, three and 8,0, feet ; southwardly by the present 
line of Cottage str eet, on two lines, forty and =85,, and sixty- 
two and 55,5 feet, respectively ; and westwardly by land before 
described as taken from John L. Bird, eleven and ;25, feet ; 
containing nine hundred and fifty-seven square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Brensamin B. ConvErsE, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, on a curve of four hundred 
anes and ;41, feet radius, there measuring fifty-seven 
and #8, feet; eke by the present line of Cottage 


street, fifty-seven and 4°, feet; and westwardly by land 
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before described as taken from Samuel Mansur, three and 
7°; feet ; containing sixty-one square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to EBEnnzerR Hoxpen, bounded 
as follows, viz. : southwardly by the proposed line of widening 
of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred thirty-seven 
and =4°, feet; again southwardly by the same, on a curve of 
three hundred thirty-seven and i, feet, sixty-four feet ; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Martha and Caroline A. Sumner, eight and 5, feet; and 
northwardly by the present line of Cottage street, on four 
lines, forty-five and ?°,, forty-two and 4%, eighty-three, 
and thirty-four and ;3, feet, respectively; containing 
twenty-one hundred and thirty-four square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Martua anp Caronine A. 
SuMNER, bounded as follows, viz.: southwestwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Cottage street, there measuring 
on a curve of three hundred thirty-seven and 4}, -feet padiiad 
seventy-four and ;%, feet; northeastwardly i the present 
line of Cottage street, seventy-seven and ;%, feet; and 
westwardly by land before described as taken from Ebenezer 
Holden, eight and 93, feet; containing two hundred’ and 
fourteen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Brenzamin B. Converse, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Cottage street, there measuring sixty-one 
and °#, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from J. Henry Sears, six and ;4%, feet; and south- 
Riles by the present line of Cottage street, sixty-five 
and ;4, feet; containing one hundred and sixty-nine square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to J. Henry Srars, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred 


eighty-one and ;?, feet ; southeastwardly by land hereinafter 
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described as taken from the heirs of Lewis Clapp, eleven and 
ie feet; southwestwardly by the present line of Cottage 
street, in two lines, one hundred thirty-six and 96, and forty- 
three and -4° feet, respectively ; and westwardly by land 


before dcscribed as taken from Benjamin B. Converse, six and 
70's feet ; containing two thousand and twenty-three square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Heirs or Lewis Capp, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Cottage street, there measuring one hun- 
dred fifty-two and ;75, feet; southwestwardly by the bade 3: 
line of wi street, on two lines, ninety-five and &%, and 
fifty-five and. 42, feet, respectively ; and northwestwardly by \ 
land before described as taken from J. Henry Sears, eleven 
and 52, feet; containing one thousand and eleven square 
feet, more or less.. 

A parcel of land belonging to Tuomas W. Tutte, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Cottage street, there sey Peas! on acurve of 
bhirty eee and 548, feet radius, fifty-one and ;59, feet ; north- 
igen ah, by the present line of Cottage street, thirty-two 
and jo feet ; and northwestwardly by Boston street, thirty- 
two and ;,°, feet ; containing two hundred and fifteen square 
feet, more or legs. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THomas W. Turtie, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southwestwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of sip oie street, there measuring one 
hundred eleven and ,°5, feet; westwardly by the same, on a 
curve of nineteen feet radius, twenty-three and 4, feet; 
eastwardly by Sumner street, twenty-five and ;%, feet; and 
northeastwardly by the present line of Cottage street, one 
hundred eleven and ;%°, feet; containing one hundred and 
seventy-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun Ricuarpson, bounded 
as follows, viz.: eastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 


= aaa 
ae 
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ing of Cottage street, on a curve of ie pecans and 538, 
feet radius, there measuring fifty-nine and 1,8, feet; north- 
eastwardly by said i aia line of widening, on two lines, 
one hundred fifty-one and -83,, and two hhadtad thirty-seven 
and >%, feet, respectively ; southwestwardly by the present 
line of Cottage street, on two lines, two hundred sixty-eight 
and ;>5,, and one hundred twenty-four and -f,°, feet, respect- 
ively ; ‘oeengahesdnt ey said present line of Cottage 
street, thirty-four and tir feet; and northwardly by Pond 
street, thirty-two and 3, feet; containing twenty-nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary TuckEer, WIFE OF 
NATHANIEL Tucker, bounded as follows, viz.: southwest- 
wardly by the proposed line of widening of Cottage street, 
there measuring one hundred nine and ;2,, feet; northeast- 
wardly by the present line of Cottage street, one hundred 
seven and ;'3, feet; and southeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from D. B. Flint, five and 9, feet; 
containing three hundred and thirteen square feet, more or 
less. | 

A parcel of land belonging to D. B. Frint, bounded as 


‘follows, viz.: southwestwardly by the proposed line of 


widening of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred 
twenty-three and ;3, feet; southeastwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from Mary Tucker, seven and 3°, 
feet ; northeastwardly by the present line of Cottage street, 
one hundred twenty-three and ;3°%, feet; and northwest- 
wardly by land before described as taken from Mary Tucker, 
five and 6°. feet; containing eight hundred and twenty- 
seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary Tucker, WIFE oF 
NATHANIEL TucKER, bounded as follows, viz.: southwest- 
wardly by the proposed line of widening of Cottage street, 
there measuring twenty-six and -§3, feet; eastwardly by a 


private passageway, six and ;6°; feet; northeastwardly by 
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the present line of Cottage street, twenty-five and 3, feet; 
and northwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
D. B. Flint, seven and 25, feet; containing one hundred and 
seventy-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun P. Turpin, bounded 
as follows, viz.: southwestwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Cottage street, there measuring one hundred 
nine and 100 feet; westwardly by a private passageway, 
three and 55%, feet; and northeastwardly by the present line 
of Cottage street, one hundred ten and ;&5, feet; containing 


100 
one hundred and seventy-two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to M. Apa Brewer, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Cottage street, there measuring forty-nine and 
7ity feet; southeastwardly by the present line of Cottage 
street, one and ;4% feet; and southwestwardly by the same, 
forty-nine and ;3° feet; containing sixty-three square feet, 
more or less. 

_ Anpd WuHeEREAs due notice has been given of the intention 

of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the returns hereunto annexed, IT Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated July 12, 1870, and deposited in his office. And this 
_ Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening the said 
Cottage street, as aforesaid, will amount to twenty thousand 
three hundred twenty-eight and 516, dollars; and that the 
damages to the estates, parts of which are taken as above, 
are the sums set against them Roepenti very. on the schedule 
hereto annexed. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 


ON THE 


Removal of the House of Correction 


FROM SOUTH BOSTON. 


—___——. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 24, 1872. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. , 
| S. F. McoCLEARY, City Clerk. 


Cie Ove BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, October 24, 1872. 


The Committee on Public Institutions, to whom were 
referred the petitions of Harrison Loring and one thousand 
others, and George A. Alden and five hundred others, citi- 
zens of South Boston, for the removal of the House of Cor- 
rection from that section of the city, having considered the 
subject, beg leave to submit the following : — 


Lo 


REPORT. 


In 1821 the town of Boston purchased of Samuel Brown 
sixty-three acres of land, on the northerly shore of South 
Boston, for the purpose of locating thereon a House of Indus- 
try. ‘The price paid at that time was one hundred dollars an 
acre. In 1826 the House of Correction (which was first 
organized in 1823 in the Leverett-street Jail) was located in 
a building erected for the purpose adjoining the House of 
Industry ; and a House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders 
was established in a portion of the same building. At that 
time there were only 1,986 inhabitants in South Boston. 
During the period of nearly fifty years which has elapsed 
great changes have taken place on the territory in the neigh- 
borhood of these institutions. Along the northerly shore 
large manufacturing establishments have sprung up, dwelling- 
houses and places of business have been established to accom- 
modate a population of fifty thousand persons, and the value 
of land has increased from one hundred dollars an acre to 
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over $14,000 an acre. While these changes have been going 
on, many efforts have been made on the part of the residents 
in that section of the city to have the penal institutions re- 
moved, on the ground that they seriously retarded the nat- 
ural growth and prosperity of the neighborhood in which 
they were located. As early as 1847 an elaborate report 
was made by a joint committee of the City Council, recom- 
mending, as an initiatory step, the removal of the House of 
Industry to Deer Island. In that report the committee said : 
‘Though the inquiry relates to the removal of ‘ one or more’ 
of the institutions at South Boston, it can hardly be expected 
that if one be removed the others will for many years be 
suffered to remain. Hence, though the attention of the com- 
mittee has been mainly directed to the expediency of remov- 
ing the House of Industry, and they have prepared plans and 
estimates for that only, and the vote they now recommend 
relates only to that institution, yet they have been careful to 
allow nothing to form a part of the contemplated plan which 
shall be inconsistent with the removal to the same site of the 
other institutions, whenever the City Government shall deem 
their removal expedient.” The House of Industry was re- 
moved in 1853 to Deer Island ; and in 1854 a committee was 
appointed to consider the subject of altering and enlarging 
the building at Deer Island so that it could be used for the 
purposes of a House of Correction. There being a necessity 
for additional accommodations, either at South Boston or 
elsewhere, the committee in their report say: “That there 
is room within the limits of the grounds occupied by the 
House of Correction to make the required additions, there 
can be no doubt; but of its expediency there is a doubt. 
The first is a general one, that. of its proximity to the inhab- 
itants and business of the citizens. There is not, we believe, 
in any American city of the extent of Boston, located in their 
midst, institutions of this character. But there is a more 
serious objection than this, in the fact that the present build- 
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ing used for that purpose is situated directly across two of 
the streets laid out by the selectmen of Boston, as shown by 
the plans accompanying this report, that is, N street and the 
street parallel with First street, and. north of it.” 

The committee then consider the question whether the 
city is obliged to complete the laying out of these streets, 
and quote from a decision of the Supreme Judicial Court (16 
Pickering, 442) to show that, under the peculiar provisions 
of the law relating to the laying out of streets in South 
Boston, they are public streets by dedication, and any vote 
of the Aldermen for the time being to grade such streets, 
would open them to the public, and the Board would be 
compelled to remove all buildings within the lines of the 
streets. The same objection to the removal was raised then, 
that has been raised since, namely, that it was doubtful 
whether contractors could be found who would consider it 
for their interest to go to Deer Island; but the committee 
find that the objection is entirely without foundation. A 
question having been raised “as to the healthiness of Deer 
Island, as a situation for the Houses of Correction, Industry, 
Reformation and Lunatic Asylum,” the Board of Consulting 
Physicians, of which Dr. John C. Warren was chairman, 
gave an opinion that there was “no objection on the score of 
salubrity, in the natural situation of Deer Island, to its 
being employed as a place for the City Institutions.” The. 
committee were unanimous in recommending that a portion 
of the Deer Island buildings should be altered and fitted up 
for a House of Correction. In accordance with that recom- 
mendation the City Council appropriated $45,000 to make 
the necessary alterations; but that sum proved insufficient, 
and in 1856 a request was made for an additional appropri- 
ation of $60,000. A majority of the committee to whom 
the subject was referred, reported in favor of abandoning the 
project to remove the institution to Deer Island; and on 
their recommendation an appropriation was made for en- 
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larging the workshops on the grounds at South Boston. In 
their report the committee say, “It may have been an object 
perhaps for dealers in lands at South Boston to have the 
public institutions removed, and this may have originated 
this scheme. But it seems likely to prove a doubtful advan- 
tage even to them. Certain it is, the benefit to them and 
the city lands was greatly magnified, and the value of the 
city land wrongly estimated. Land in that vicinity is still 
abundant, and likely to be for fifty years to come.” It 
appears from the statements of the committee that these 
lands were worth at that time only eight cents a foot. Now 
they are worth four or five times that amount. 

From that time until the fire occurred in February of last 
year, by which the chapel and one of the workshops were 
destroyed, the subject of removing the institution did not 
receive the serious consideration of the City Council, 
although it was agitated more or less by the citizens of 
South Boston. There was a necessity for additional accom- . 
modations before these buildings were destroyed. In, the 
first semi-annual report of the Inspectors of Prisons, for the 
year 1870, the attention of the government is called to the 
ereat danger attending the confinement of prisoners in an 
attic, which the master is obliged to do on aczount of the 
want of cells. In the second semi-annual report for 1871, 
the inspectors say : — 

“For want of room, a portion of the males are still lodged 
in the prison attics . . . . The inspectors feel it their 
duty to call the attention of the City Government again to 
the insufficient accommodations provided in the old-fash- 
ioned cells in this establishment. These cells are only seven 
feet long, six and a half feet high, and three feet seven 
inches wide. When the bed is let down from the side it is 
impossible for the prisoner to move about in his cell; and 
even when the bed is strapped up to the wall there is not 
room enough for him to pass freely from one end of the cell 
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to the other. As the prisoner is obliged to pass nearly half 
the time alone in his cell, it is almost inhuman to restrict 
him to such a narrow and ill-ventilated hole. It is the duty 
of the government to provide, within a reasonable time, 
accommodations more in accordance with the meget system 
of prison discipline.” 

In the early part of 1871 plans were procured by the Board 
of Directors for remodelling the present prison-house, and 
building an additional workshop, at an expense of about 
$130,000. Plans were also procured for a new House of 
Correction in another locality, the estimated expense being 
$932,000. The City Council rejected both propositions, and 
finally appropriated $48,000 for the purpose of erecting a 
chapel and workshop, and making such TEMPORARY repairs 
as might be judged necessary with the view to the probable 
removal of the House of Correction to some other locality. 
This sum is now being expended by the directors in erecting 
the buildings and making the repairs authorized. 

We have presented this brief statement of the action of 
past City Governments upon the question of changing the 
location of the House of Correction, in order to show clearly 
the circumstances under which the question presents. itself 
at this time. At the hearing granted to the petitioners, 
much evidence was given by competent persons to show that 
the presence of these penal institutions had prevented many 


‘ persons from going to South Boston to live or do business ; 


and consequently that it had a depressing influence upon the 
price of real estate, not only in its immediate vicinity, but 


throughout the peninsula. Mr. Harrison Loring, who has 


given a good deal of attention to the subject, submitted a 
careful estimate which he had made of the value of the city’s 
property, as follows : — 
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House of Correction and Lunatic Hospital exclusive 
of buildings, 631,700 square feet of land, at .20 


per foot, present value ‘ ‘ . . $126,340 00 
1,310,700 square feet of flats, at 031 per foot, neat 
value ; 5 ‘ <i p00 seks 


City land opposite ones, of Coren and Lunatic © 
Hospital, between First street and Broadway, 
950,000 square feet, at .40 per foot, present 
value : : : : : . 7 . 220,000 00 


Total present value of upland and flats exclusive of 


buildings ‘ : ‘ . $385,661 00 
Estimated value sive ries here ora 631, 700 
square feet, at .60 per} foot : : : . $379,020 00 


1,310,700 square feet of flats, at .10 per foot . 181,070 00 
City land opposite House of Correction and Lunatic 
Hospital, between First street and Broadway, 
550,000 square feet, at .80 per foot . : - 440,000 00 


Total estimated value, institutions being removed $950,090 00 
From which deduct present value : : : . 93885,661 00 


Increased value , : : ‘ ¢ ; - $564,429 00 


This differs in result from an independent estimate made 
by the Chairman of the Board of Assessors to the extent of 
about $15,000. 

When the contemplated improvements on the northerly 
shore of South Boston are carried out, and the distance from » 
City Point to the foot of Summer street is reduced nearly a 
half by the construction of Eastern avenue, there can be no 
longer any question about giving up to the demands of 
business the large amount of valuable property now occu- 
pied by the city. It would be very injudicious, therefore, 
to expend money in making permanent improvements on 
the institutions at present located there. ‘he temporary 
alterations which are now being made will be sufficient to 
meet the absolute wants of the institution for the present. 
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As some time will be consumed in the selection of a new 
location, and the erection of suitable buildings for such an 
extensive institution, the committee would recommend, as a 
preliminary step, the adoption of the accompanying order, 
requesting the directors to report whether there is sufficient 
land at Deer Island for a House of Correction, in addition to’ 
what is required for the institutions now located there, 
except the Almshouse. 
For the committee, 
GEO. D. RICKER, 


Chatrman. 


Ordered, That the Board of Directors for Public Institu- 
tions be requested to report to the City Council, as early as 
practicable, whether there is sufficient land at Deer Island 
for the location of a House of Correction, in addition to 
what is required for the House of Industry and the House of 
Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. 
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ASSESSMENT OF BETTERMENTS 


ON 


HARRISON AVENUE. 


13872. 


Cio O Hees © S10 ON: 


SCHEDULE OF ASSESSMENTS made by the Board of Alder- 
men, upon the estates benefited by the widening and exten- 
sion of Harrison avenue from Eustis to Warren street, as 
authorized by a resolve approved Nov. 11, 1870, the ex- 
pense of which was estimated by the Board of Aldermen, at 
the time of the passage of said resolve, at $118,664.30. 


) ‘ae 
: 


ASSESSMENT OF BETTERMENTS. 


Number Total Amount 


pe nERs: Street, Betterment.| Assessed. tater: 
Northamp- 
Mary A. Marble, wife of Nathan|ton c. Har- 

MIG eke as ai'vle s:. ¢ so {ison aven’e $300 $150 | East side. 
W. Elliot Woodward ...... .|Harrison av 3,200 1,600 do. 
Henrietta Goldsmith. ......-. ie 350 175 do. 
W. Elliot Woodward ....... &¢ 2,400 1,200 do. 
Joseph Nickerson & Co... 4... oe 350 175 do. 

ce. Hun’man 
Jeremiah M. Mullane ...... ./|&Harri’nav 250 125 do. 
Calvin A, Richards. .... . |Harrison ay 1,000 600 | West side. 
Samuel T. Dana and Edward di 

Brown, trustees of the estate of 

Mate. Pnorndike 1:2. 1. 6 3 ts Harrison av 4,200 2,100 | West side. 
Joseph Nickerson .....-eees 950 475 | Kast side. 

o. Webber & 
Mary McCarty... ....... «| Harrison av 400 200 do. 
Edward Lynch ......... .|Harrison av 240 120 do. 
Joseph Griffin. ..... ane Me 500 250 do. 
Hannah T., wife of Thomas O. Nor- 

EMS SIA Ss) Pete: 800 400 do. 
Moopanna Gavin 5... 1 ee es eé ~ 800 400 do. 
Spat eIOStTONS’ ss sts es chs eee & 300 150 do. 
MMMRIOMIIIAW 56 c p\c sce. e 010 'o o 840 420 do. 
Jeremiah M. Mullane ....... 3s 450 225 | West side. 
Peiamr Brine’ ss «ss «+ 5 « s 200 100 do. 
merchael Connor .-. . . 2 6 6 0 ce a 200 100 do. 
MEREIIU WT. 5b cater eel eluslc elas es 400 200 do. 
Owen Nawn. dete. @.6 @)'e @ 6:6 £6 300 150 do. 
SOWETIEIVA WI s ciclo elle 6) «se 6 es 400 200 do. 
MIORMNAWIL's 6s o's 6 6 01 cee 6 e 400 200 do. 
PRITHEDOTLON 5 sere 0) eo 6) 0) ots. e . 350 175 do. 
PMIMEMIM 6 Sie 4 a0 4) aes e 1,000 500 do. 

Har. av. bet. 
Canterbury Litchfield ...... .]| Eustis and 1,700 850 do. 
Renfrew. 
Henry B. Chamberlain. .... . . {Harrison av 3,600 1,800 | Kast side. 
PAmIUOlE, DIAKG. ss 6 6 6 8 8 6 6 Hustis 300 156 do. 
John F. Newton. ........ .|Harrison av 3,200 1,600 | West side. 
Heirs of Reuben Winslow yy Pad Eustis 500 250 do. 
John F. Newton. ....... . .|Harrison av 2,200 1,100 do. 
John F. Newton... Tistobeke sc 1,300 650 do. 
Heirs of William Hazlitt . o. omenave Palmer * 600 800 do. 
imentry Kelly 9... s ss « » « « «| Harrison av *2,200 1,100 do. 
Mary Burnham . . 4. « «.«.«.«| Palmer 100 50 do. 
James Cary.... Ao re 200 100 do. 
Mehitable, wife of William Curtis . |Harrison av 1,500 750 | East side. 
Isabella Gill. .... Ay Bein $6 1,050 525 do. 
Hannah M. Richardson Ae Be a 400 200 do, 
Mary P. Humphries . «....se-. - 1,200 600 do. 
Taber & 
BIRDEGCMESORY st vis sso «a6 6's Palmer 700 350 do. 
Heirs of John Nolan. ..... . .|Harrison av 1,400 700 do. 
mamel A, Sigourny .....s+s-. Taber 700 350 do. 
Horatio G. Morse ....... - « |Harrison av 1,600 800 do. 
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Beane Total | Amount 
OWNERS. 3 
Birese: Betterment.| Assessed. Remarks 


UCL Wards Chee \LOLSE wis tle ite ilelihe Netkelta tl Zeigler $550 275 | Hast side. 
George W. Rumrill ....... .|Harrison av 1,400 700 | West side. 
Phillip O’Domnhell)).). 60 5 6 se Taber 800 400 do. 
Charles D. Swain ........ .|Harrison av 300 150 do. 
A. CO. Morse, wife of L. Foster Morse ts 1,000 500 do. 
Ellen M., wife of Artemus F.Cheney| Zeigler 700 350 do. 
Samuel McIntosh ........ .|Harrison av 1,300 650 do. 
Daniel A.Sigourney........| Zeigler 600 300 do. 
Augustus Blaney ........ .|Harrison ay 1,600 800 do. 
Georgoia. Blaney .s.....s | Dudley 1,000 500 do. 
Matthew, Walker “0:9. . 2. 3 Zeigler 750 375 | Hast side, 
Heirs of Peter Goodnow. . . .. . |Harrison av 3,600 1,800 do. 
Heirs of Edward Lyndon .....| Dudley 200 100 do. 
Sampson & Davenport. .... . .|Harrison av 2,000 1,000 do. 
Heirs of James Finnegan. .... .» Dudley 300 150 do. 
Patrick Mulrey ..... .... .|Harrison av 500 250 do. 
STEMI POIs: CUE. 5. 8 ss oh 6 ws es 1,000 500 do. 
Sarah M., wife of John Deering . .{| Warren pl 200 100 do. 
Amanda M.Lougee .... . «-« « a 150 75 do. 
Hrederick O. Edmunds. ...«+. ss 6 100 50 do. 
John D. W. Joy. « - « « « « « » - | Harrison av 1,200 600 | West side. 
iPawrick Mulrey) jis « sss «1+ es ie 800 400 0. 
Warren do. 
Daniel A. Sigourney. ... sso 17 400 200 do. 
Allsveyae pepe kol<:) ey 4G daa Bo § 81 200 100 do. 
Ohbristopher Tilden, jr... . « « - 85 200 100 do 
Donald KWenned yinrs sds see vole o)< 87 800 400 do. 
William W. Morse. j..-eeee-s 101 200 100 do. 
Hamilton J. Burroughs....... 103 200 100 do. 
Abner W. Pollard, ... wile 107 300 150 do. 
Sarah, wife of George R. Slader . 5 109 400 200 do 
Edwin ©. Balle yica setts toned ues 111 500 250 do 
meuben Greene vs . <6 6 «lene s 113 600 300 do. 
Reuben Greene .... AL 115 500 250 do. 
Heirs of prem di Farrington : 117 400 200 do. 
Monald Kennedy .”./. =... 9.\s 4° 119 to 137 1,200 600 do. 
Caleb Dyer «1.2. ++ «| Warren 200 100 | Hast side. 
Maria oe BIOSbs: aus se lone ir welteuels 86 160 80 0. 
Catherine J. Cadogan ....... 88 200 100 do. 
JON ANCWLOD olish is fetieiieteiisiienie 90 400 200 do. 
Salome-Burnham......e+eeee 94 500 250 do. 
PADHCE IW. 2 Ollardiy: < > te up eeiitiie ue 96 400 200 do. 
Augustus C. Thompson .....-. 100 350 175 do. 
soseph MW. Center... . i.e « 104 300 150 do. 
ADneravy LOllardis: .\csmte ura samede ite 106 250° 125 do. 
Heirs of Melinda Josselyn ..... 108 200 100 do. 
IBECIUAIAUSCICATCY: iu teh ollotemeitelleine 126 350 175 do. 
ODTEG BV OLITED ‘asec as vous Mops iiel’s 130 500 250 do 
TM ZR PA UC WATUS v0 «lle 1s (elmilels 182 100 50 do. 
Zenophon Goodnough......e. 134 100 50 do. 
POUT. TLAYUCS)) sue! ec. e 0 olelmpole 136 100 50 do. 


ere ee ee ee | eee 


$75,090 $37,545 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1872. 


Whereas, pursuant to an Order of this Board, approved 
Nov. 11, 1870, Harrison avenue was extended from Eustis to 
Warren street, at an estimated expense of $118,664.30; and 
whereas, in the opinion of this Board, the estates named in 
the foregoing schedule have been benefited by the extension 
of said street, as aforesaid, it is therefore hereby 

Ordered, That the estates named in the said schedule be, 
and they hereby are, respectively charged with the sums 
therein severally named against them; the said sums so as- 
sessed not exceeding one-half of the amount of the adjudged 
benefit to said estates by the said extension. 
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meby, OF BOSTON: 


MAJORITY REPORT 


ON ESTABLISHING 


A 


NEW BOARD OF HEALTH. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1872. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1872. 


The Joint Special Committee to whom were referred the 
petitions of Joshua D. Ball, and many others, for the estab- 
lishment of a new Board of Health, having carefully con- 
sidered the subject, heg leave to recommend the passage of 
the accompanying ordinance. 

For a majority of the committee, 


JAMES POWER, 


Chairman. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy-two. 
AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. There shall be appointed annually, in the 
month of January, a Joint Committee of the City Council 
on the Health Department, consisting of three Aldermen and 
five Councilmen. It shall be the duty of said committee to 
examine, as often as once in each month, the records and 
accounts of the Board of Health, and also to examine all 
applications for appropriations for the Health Department, 
and report thereon to the City Council. 

Sror. 2. The said committee shall have control of all 
the expenditures on account of the city teams, the city 
stables, the cleaning of cesspools and streets, the collec- 
tion of ashes and offal, and the employment of the la- 
borers required therefor; provided, however, that the ex- 
penditures for the purposes herein enumerated shall not 
exceed the amount previously appropriated therefor by the 
City Council; and provided further, that the work of clean- 
ing the cesspools and streets, and collecting the ashes and 
offal, and all contracts therefor, shall be performed in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to the Board of Health and the 
City Council; and all contracts for such work shall contain 
the condition that they shall be performed to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Health and the City Council. 


=a ye eT 


HEALTH ORDINANCE. — i 5 


Sror. 3. The said committee shall annually, on or before 
the fifteenth of February, make an estimate of the appropri- 
ations required during the ensuing financial year, for and on 
account of the city teams, city stables, cleaning the cess- 
pools and streets, collecting offal and ashes, and paying the 
laborers employed in connection therewith, and shall add the 
amount so estimated to the amount estimated by the Board 
of Health, as provided in section eight, and transmit the 
same to the Auditor. 

Sxor. 4. It shall be the duty of the Mayor to be vigilant 
and active in protecting the public health; to see that the 
laws and ordinances in relation to the same are enforced ; to 
communicate his views to the Board of Health and the City 
Council from time to time, as he may deem expedient; and | 
he shall have power to call upon the police and the various 
city officers to aid him in the performance of these duties. 


BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Srot. 5. In the month of November, in the year eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, or as soon thereafter as may be, 
the Mayor shall appoint, subject to the approval and confir- 
mation of the City Council, three persons not members of 
the City Council (of whom one shall be a physician in good — 
standing), one niember of the Board of Aldermen, and one 
member of the Common Council, who, with the Mayor as 
chairman ex officto, shall constitute the Board of Health of 
the City of Boston. The persons so appointed shall enter upon 
the duties of their office forthwith; and the terms of office of 
the three persons appointed from the citizens at large shall be 
so arranged at the time of their appointment that the term of 
one shall expire on the first Monday in May in each year 
after the year 1873, and the vacancy so created, as well as 
all vacancies occurring otherwise, shall be filled by the 
Mayor, with the approval of the City Council. The per- 
sons appointed from the Board of Aldermen and the Com- 
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mon Council shall hold office for one year from the first 
Monday in January in the year of their appointment, and 
until others are appointed in their places. The members of 
said Board shall, at all times, be subject to removal by the 
City Council for cause. The compensation of the members 
of said Board appointed from the citizens at large shall be 
such as the City Council may from time to time determine. 

Sror. 6. The said Board may make such rules and regu- 
lations for their own government, and for the government of 
all agents and subordinate officers in their department, as 
they may deem expedient, subject always to the approval 
of the City Council. 

Sror. 7. The Board of Health, as hereby constituted, shall 
have and exercise all the powers vested in, and shall perform 
all the duties prescribed to, the City Council or the Board of 
Aldermen as a Board of Health, under the statutes and ordi- 
nances now in force; and shall have power to appoint, subject 
to the approval of the City Council, a Clerk, and such subor- 
dinate officers, agents and assistants, in addition to those 
hereinafter designated, as they may deem necessary, and may, 
with the approval of the City Council, fix their compensation. 

Secor. 8. The said Board shall annually, on or before the 
fifteenth day of February, send to the Committee on Health 
an estimate in detail of the appropriations required by the 
Health Department, except for the purposes named in sec- 
tion three of this ordinance, during the next financial year ; 
and said estimate shall be transmitted by said committee, 
together with the estimates prepared by them as provided in 
section three, to the Auditor of Accounts. All bills for ex- 
penditures from the appropriations for the Health Depart- 
ment, except those specially mentioned in this ordinance as 
being under the control of the Committee on Health, shall be 
drawn for by the chairman of said Board, examined by the 
Auditor, and approved by the Committees on Health and 
Accounts before they are paid by the Treasurer. 
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Secor. 9. The said Board of Health shall annually, in the 
month of May or June, present to the City Council a report 
made up to and including the thirtieth day of the preceding 
April, containing a full and comprehensive statement of the 
acts of the Board during the year, and a review of the sani- 
tary condition of the city, and they shall at the same time 
transmit to the City Council reports from the Superintendent 
of Health, City Physician, and the Port Physician, covering 
the same period. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF HEALTH. 


Sect. 10. The said Board shall annually, in the month of 
March or April, and whenever a vacancy may occur from any 
cause, appoint, subject to the approval of the City Council, 
an officer, who shall be known as the Superintendent of the 
Health Department. Said Superintendent shall hold his 
office for one year from the first Monday in May in the year 
in which he is appointed, and until a successor is appointed 
or he is removed, and he may be removed at the pleasure of 
said Board. He shall perform such duties, keep such 
records, and make such reports as the Board may from time 
to time direct. For his services he shall receive such 
compensation as the City Council may from time to time 
determine. 

Sect. 11. The said Superintendent of Health shall, under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on the Health Depart- 
ment, have the care and superintendence of the city teams 
and city stables ; and he shall make all necessary arrangements 
for cleaning the streets, disposing of manure, removing house 
dirt and house offal to the entire satisfaction of the Board of 
Health and City Council. He shall furnish, upon the requi- 
sition of the Superintendent of Streets, carts and horses for 
use in the Paving Department, and the expense of comply- 
ing with such requisitions shall be charged to the appropri- 
ation for the said Paving Department. He shall also per- 
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form such other duties, and have such other powers as agent 
of the Board of Health in executing the laws, ordinances, 
orders or regulations relating to the subject of Health, .as the 
said Board and Committee on Health may from time to 
time direct. 

Secor. 12. The said Superintendent of the Health Depart- 
ment shall give bond with one or more sureties, to the appro- 
bation of the City Council, with condition that he shall faith- 
fully perform all the duties of his office, and account for all 
moneys entrusted to him, and that he will not, directly or 
indirectly for himself or others, or by others in trust for him, 
or on his account, have any interest or concern jn any pur- 
chase, lease, contract, or agreement made in ieee of 
this ordinance. 

Sror. 13. Whenever the Joint Committee on Health, or 
the Board of Health, or Superintendent, sells any 
articles or materials belonging to the city, or does, or 
causes to be done, work for any individual, the Clerk 
of said Board shall enter in books to be kept for that 
purpose all such sales and work done, with the price 
thereof, and shall forthwith make out bills for the same and 
deliver them to the City Treasurer for collection; and the said 
Treasurer shall forthwith demand payment of the said bills, 
and in case any bills or dues under this ordinance remain un- 
paid at the expiration of thirty days after demand for pay- 
ment as aforesaid, the said Treasurer shall deliver the same 
to the City Solicitor for legal proceedings ; but if the Mayor 
is satisfied that the interests of the city require it, he may 
cause legal proceedings to be had at any time. 

Sect. 14. The pay-rolls of the laborers employed under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on the Health Depart- 
ment shall be made up and certified by .the Superin- 
tendent of Health, and upon being duly allowed and audited 
shall be paid by the City Treasurer, at such times and places 
as he may appoint, and he may employ a clerk for that 
purpose. 
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CITY PHYSICIAN. 


Sect. 15. The said Board shall annually, in the month of 
April, appoint, subject to the approval of the City Council, 
a suitable person for City Physician, who shall hold his office 
for one year from the first Monday in May in the year in 
which he is appointed, unless sooner removed; and he may 
be removed at the pleasure of the Board; and a vacancy may 
be filled at any time for the unexpired term. He shall per- 
form such duties, in addition to those hereinafter designated, 
and keep such records, and make such reports as the Board of 
Health may from time to time direct. For his services he 
shall receive .such compensation as the City Council may 
determine. 

Secr. 16. The City Physician, when notified thereof, shall 
examine into all nuisances, sources of filth, and causes of 
sickness which may be on board of any vessel at any wharf, 
within the harbor of Boston, or which may have been landed 
from any vessel on any wharf or other place; and, under the 
direction of the Board of Health, shall cause the same to be 
removed or destroyed. 

Sror. 17. There shall be provided by the City Council a 
suitable office for the City Physician, free of expense to him; 
at which place he shall attend at such times as the Board of 
Aldermen may direct; and he shall vaccinate and re-vacci- 
nate, without charge, any inhabitant of Boston who may 
apply for that purpose ; he shall also give certificates of vac- 
cination to such children as have been vaccinated, and require 
such certificates for admission to the public schools ; provided, 
that no person shall be entitled to the benefits of this. section 
who shall wilfully neglect or refuse to return to the office of 
the City Physician, when requested by him, for the purpose 
of enabling him to ascertain the effect of the vaccination, or 
to renew the necessary supply of virus for the use of said 
office. 
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Srcr. 18. He shall always have on hand, as far as is prac- 
ticable, a sufficient quantity of vaccine virus, and he shall sup- 
ply the physicians of the City Institutions, and the Dispen- 
sary, with the same, without expense to them. 

Sror. 19. He shall examine all cases of disease within the 
city, and inquire into all sources of danger to the public 
health whenever called upon by the Mayor, the Board of 
Aldermen, the Board of Health for the time being, or the 
Overseers of the Poor, and shall give his professional services 
and advice therein, and at all times when required by either 
of said persons or boards. 

Secor. 20. The City Physician shall arent upon all cases 
of disease, and perform all the professional services that 
may be required in the Jail, City Prison under the Court 
House, in the City Temporary Home, and in the several police 
stations in the city, except those at East and South Boston. 
He shall, when requested by the Mayor, Board of Aldermen, 
or Chief of Police, examine all candidates for appointment 
to the police force; examine the condition of all officers 
absent from duty from disability ; also all cases of accidental 
injury whereby the city may become liable; and shall report 
to the Board of Health, when requested by them, the causes 
of death of all persons dying with no physician in at- 
tendance. 

SEcT. 21. Whenever any vessel arrives in the harbor of 
- Boston, between the first day of April and the fifteenth day 
of November in any year, having on board any hides, hide 
cuttings, skins, rags, or fruits, the Harbor Police shall give 
immediate notice thereof to the City Physician. 

Srcr. 22. Every master and consignee of any vessel, 
arriving within the time fixed in the preceding section, and 
containing the articles therein named, or any of them, shall 
give immediate notice of the arrival of such Rages to the 
Harbor Master or the City Physician. 
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QUARANTINE. 


Sect. 23. The quarantine grounds of the City of Boston 
shall consist of Deer Island and Gallop’s Island, in Boston 
harbor; and said islands are hereby made and declared to be 
the places of quarantine for the port of Boston. 

Secor. 24. The Board of Health shall annually, in the 
month of April, appoint, subject to the approval of the City 
Council, a suitable person for Port Physician, who shall hold 
his office for one year from the first Monday in May in the 
year in which he is appointed, unless sooner removed; and 
he may be removed at the pleasure of the Board, and a 
_ vacancy may be filled at any time for the unexpired term. 
He shall perform such duties in addition to those herein- 
after designated, keep such records and make such repotts 
as the Board may from time to time direct. For his servi- 
ces he shall receive such compensation as the City Council 
may determine. 

Suor. 25. The Port Physician shall reside at Deer Island. 
He shall be Superintendent and Physician of the quarantine 
hospital at Deer Island, and physician of all the city estab- 
lishments which are, or may be, located upon said island, 
and which may not be otherwise provided for by the City 
Council. He shall also perform all such services as may be 
required of him by the Mayor, the Board of Aldermen, or 
Board of Health, in relation to quarantine. 

Sect. 26. The Port Physician may, at any time appoint, 
subject to the approval of the City Council, an Assistant- 
Port Physician, to hold his office so long as the Board of 
Health shall determine; and such Port Physician shall 
receive such compensation for his services as may be appro- 
priated therefor by the City Council. 
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INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 


Srcr. 27. The interment of the dead shall be under the 
superintendence of the Board of Health, who shall carry into | 
execution all laws, ordinances, regulations and orders, 
relating to the interment of the dead. 

Sect. 28. The Board of Health shall have the care and 
custody of all the burying-grounds in the city, and shall keep 
the same in good repair and secured from trespassers, and 
prevent any and all nuisances therein. 

SEcT. 29. The said Board may give licenses for burials, 
and for the removal of dead bodies from the city, and point 
out the place, depth, width, and range of all graves in the 
several burying-grounds, and shall forbid graves to be dug 
within those limits in such grounds in which, in their judg- 
ment, it would be dangerous to the public health to allow 
oraves. 

SEecT. 30. No person shall bury or inter, or cause to be 
buried or interred, any dead body, in violation of any 
direction or order of the said Board, given in accordance 
with the preceding section, or without having first obtained 
a license so to do from said Board. 

Sect. ‘31. No person shall inter, or cause to be interred, 
any dead body in a grave less than three feet deep from the 
surface of the ground surrounding the grave to the top of the 
coffin. — | 

Sor. 32. On the first Monday of February, annually, or 
within sixty days thereafter, the Board of Health, by and 
with the advice and consent of the City Council, shall 
appoint for a period of one year, from the first Monday of 
April in the year in which they may be appointed, such a 
number of funeral undertakers as said Board may deem 
expedient, and they shall be responsible for the decent, 
orderly, and faithfal management of the funerals undertaken 
by them, and for a strict compliance with the ordinances of 
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the city-in this behalf. Each undertaker may employ 
porters, of a discreet and sober character, to assist him, 
and he shall be accountable for their conduct; said under- 
takers and porters may be removed at the pleasure of the 
Board of Health. No person not appointed as aforesaid shall 
open any tomb or grave for the purpose of depositing or 
removing a dead body, without the permission of the Board 
of Health. 

Srcr. 83. No person shall bury or inter, or cause to be 
buried or interred, any dead body at any other time of the 
day than between sunrising and sunsetting, except when oth- 
erwise permitted by the Board of Health. No bell shall be 
tolled in the City of Boston, at any funeral, without a special 
permit therefor from the Mayor, who is hereby authorized to 
suspend the usual ringing of any bell, when the illness of any 
person in the neighborhood thereof may require such suspen- 
sion. The corpse of every person of ten years of age and 
upward shall be conveyed to the grave or tomb in a funeral 
car, drawn byenot more than two horses; provided, however, 
that, on extraordinary occasions, permission may be obtained 
from the Mayor, on application for that purpose, to dispense 
with any of the provisions of this section. 

Sror. 34. No grave shall be opened or dug in any of the 
burying-grounds in the city, unless by permission of the 
Board of Health. 

Secr. 35. No conductor on any railroad, no master of any 
steamboat or other vessel, no hack-driver, or other person, 
shall remove, or cause to be removed, from the city, any dead 
body, without the written license of the Board of Health. 

Secor. 36. No person shall remove any dead body, or the 
remains of any such body, from any of the graves or tombs 
in this city, or shall disturb any dead body in any tomb or 
grave without the license of the Board of Health or the 
City Council. 

Secor. 37. No grave or tomb shall be opened from the first 
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day of June to the first day of October, except for the pur- 
pose of interring the dead, without the special permission of 
the Board of Health. 

'Secr. 38. For services rendered in accordance with the 
provisions of this ordinance, undertakers shall be entitled to 
receive the following fees, and no more, to wit: For digging 
a grave eight feet deep and covering the same, three dollars 
and fifty cents; for digging a grave six feet six inches deep, 
two dollars; for digging a grave five feet deep, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents; for digging a grave four feet deep, 
one dollar and fifty cents; for digging a grave three feet six 
inches deep, one dollar and twenty-five cents ; and when the 
ground is frozen, the charge for digging graves may be aug- 
mented at the discretion of the Board of Health. For open- 
ing and closing a tomb, one dollar and fifty cents; for plac- 
ing a corpse in a coffin, when requested, and removing the 
same downstairs, one dollar and fifty cents; for carrying a 
corpse to the tomb or grave, including the assistance of fu- 
neral porters and one horse, five dollars; for carrying a 
corpse to the tomb or grave, including the assistance of fu- 
-neral porters and two horses, seven dollars and fifty cents ; 
for carrying a corpse out of the city, there shall be allowed 
fifty cents in addition for each mile beyond the limits of the 
city. When a corpse is carried into a church for a funeral 
service, the undertaker may make an additional charge of 
two dollars. For lighting a cemetery, one dollar. For the 
burial of children under ten years of age, the fees shall be 
as follows: for services at the house, one dollar; for carry- 
ing the corpse to the carriage, and from the carriage to. the 
place of deposit, and interring the same, one dollar; for the 
use of a pall, twenty-five cents. 

The fees for disinterring and removing bodies from graves 
or tombs shall be in accordance with the amount and nature 
of the services rendered. 

Srcr. 39. The Board of Health are authorized to make 
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and adopt any regulations in relation to the interment of the 
dead which they may deem expedient, not inconsistent with 
the foregoing provisions, and subject to the approval of the 
City Council. 


VAULTS AND DRAINS. 


Sect. 40. The owner, agent, occupant, or other person 
having the care of any tenement used as a dwelling-house, 
or of any other building with which there is a privy con- 
nected and used, shall furnish the same with a sufficient drain 
underground to carry off the waste water, and also with a 
suitable privy, the vault of which shall be sunk under ground 
and built in the manner hereinafter described, and of a 
capacity proportionate to the number of inhabitants of such 
tenement, or of those having occasion to use such privy. 
Any such owner, agent, occupant, or other person, who shall 
neglect to comply with the provisions of this section, shall 
be liable to a penalty of not less than five dollars nor more 
than twenty dollars, for each and every yack during which 
such offence shall continue. 

Secor. 41. All vaults and privies shall be made of brick 
and cement, and contain at least eighty cubic feet, and the 
inside of the same shall be at least two feet distant from the 
line of every adjoining lot, unless the owner of said adjoining 
lot may otherwise agree and consent; and at the same dis- 
tance from every street, lane, alley, court, square, or public 
place, or public or private passage-way ; and they shall be so 
constructed as to be conveniently approached, opened and 
cleaned. Every vault shall be made tight, so that the con- - 
tents thereof cannot escape therefrom, except as is provided 
in section forty-four. All preparations for cleaning a vault 
or privy shall be made by the person entering the same ; and 
in case of neglect to make such preparation, it shall be made 
by the city, and the expense thereof be charged to such 
person. 
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Sect. 42. The Superintendent of Sewers, under the 
direction of: the Board of Health, is authorized to permit, 
under such restrictions, and on the payment of such sum, not 
exceeding thirty dollars, as they may deem expedient, the 
construction of sufficient passage-ways or conduits under 
ground for the purpose of conveying the contents of any 
vault into any common ‘sewer or drain. 

Srot. 43. If the Board of Health shall at any time be 
satisfied that any tenement, used as a dwelling-house, or 
any such other building as is mentioned in the fortieth 
section, is not provided with a suitable privy, vault, and 
drain, or either of them, as aforesaid, they shall give notice 
in writing to the owner, agent, occupant, or other person 
having the care thereof, or in case neither the owner, agent, 
or person having the care thereof is an inhabitant of the city, 
public notice in two newspapers printed in Boston, requir- 
ing such owner, agent, occupant, or other person, within such 
time as they may appoint, to cause a proper and sufficient 
privy, vault, and ¢drain, or either of them, to be constructed 
for such tenement or other building; and in case of neglect 
or refusal to obey such notice the Board of Health shall 
‘cause such privy, vault, and drain to be made for such tene- 
ment or other building, at the expense of such owner, agent, 
occupant, or other person; and in case any such drain, vault, 
or privy is constructed as aforesaid, for the use of more than 
one house, then the owner, agent, occupant, or other person 
having the charge of each of such houses, shall be liable to 
pay a proportional part of such expense. 

Sect. 44. Whenever any vault, privy, or drain becomes 
offensive or obstructed, the same shall be cleansed and made 
free, and the owner, agent, occupant, or other person having 
charge of the land in which any vault, privy, or drain is. 
situated, the state or condition of which is in violation of the 
provisions of this ordinance, shall remove, cleanse, alter, 
amend, or repair the same within such reasonable time, after 
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notice in writing to that effect given by the Board of Health 
or the Superintendent of Health, as shall be expressed in 
such notice. In case of neglect or refusal so. to do, the 
Superintendent of Health may, with the advice and consent of 
the Board of Health, cause the same to be removed, altered, 
amended, or repaired, as he may deem expedient, at the ex- 
pense of the owner, agent, occupant, or other person as 
aforesaid, and such owner, occupant, or other person shall 
also be liable to such penalties as are prescribed by law or 
ordinance. 

Snor. 45. No cesspool, vault or privy shall ii emptied 
without a permit from the Superintendent of Health; 
nor in any other mode, or at any other time, than he 
may direct and appoint, subject to such regulations and con- 
tracts as the’ Board of Health from time to time shall make on 
the subject, and always at the expense of the owner, agent, 
occupant, or other person having charge of the tenement in 
which such vault is situated. 

Sect. 46. Books, in which shall be entered all applica- 
tions for opening and cleansing vaults, shall be kept in con- 
venient places under the charge of the Superintendent of 
Health ; such applications shall specify the number of loads, 
if less than the whole contents of the vault to be removed ; 
and they shall receive attention in the several wards in the 
order in which they are made. The Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Health shall from time to time determine the sum 
to be paid by persons making such applications. And in 
order to ascertain the proper sum to fix as a minimum price 
for the removal of the contents of the vaults, as hereinbefore 
provided, the Committee on Health shall advertise for pro- 
posals for such service, for a term not exceeding three years ; 
and shall report to the City Council a contract or contracts 
therefor for their approval. 

Sect. 47. No vault shall be opened between the first day 
of June and the fifteenth day of September, in each year, 
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unless the Board of Health shall be satisfied of the necessity 
of the same for the health or comfort of the inhabitants. In 
such case no more of the contents shall be taken away than 
said Board shall deem to be absolutely necessary for present 
safety and relief, and such precautions shall be used, relative 
to the prevention of any offensive effluvia, as said Board 
may direct, at the expense of the owner, agent, occupant, or 
other person having charge of the premises. 

Sercr. 48. All waste water shall be conveyed through suf- 
ficient drains, under ground, to a common sewer, or to such 
reservoir, sunk under ground, as may be approved by the 
Board of Health. And no person shall suffer any waste or 
stagnant water to remain in any cellar, or upon any lot, or 
vacant ground, by him owned or occupied. 

Sect. 49. Whenever, upon due examination, it appears to 
the Board of Health, that the number of persons occupying 
any tenement or building in the city is so great as to be the 
cause of nuisance and sickness, and the source of filth; or 
that any tenements or buildings are not furnished with vaults 
constructed according to the provisions of this ordinance, and 
sufficient privies and drains under ground for waste water, 
they may, thereupon, issue their notice, in writing, to such 
persons, or any of them, requiring them to remove from and 
quit such tenement or building within such time as the said 
Board shall deem reasonable. And if the person or persons 
so notified, or any of them, shall neglect or refuse to remove 
from and quit such tenement or building within the time 
mentioned in such notice, the Board of Health are hereby 
authorized and empowered, thereupon, forcibly to remove 
them; and such person or’ persons shall be liable to a penalty 
for such neglect or refusal, and for the expense of their 
removal. 
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HOUSE OFFAL, ASHES, ETC. 


Sor. 50. All house offal, whether consisting of animal or 
vegetable substances, shall be placed in suitable vessels, and 
no ashes or other refuse matter shall be mingled therewith ; 
and the same shall be kept in some convenient place, to be 
taken away by the city scavengers, which shall be done as 
often as twice in each week. 

Sect. 51. Ashes kept for removal by the Health Depart- 
ment shall not be mixed with other substances, but shall be 
kept separate and apart, in a convenient locality, in suitable 
iron or other metallic vessels, and in such a manner as to 
prevent the spread of fire. 

Sect. 52. No person shall remove, or carry in, or through, 
any of the streets, squares, courts, lanes, avenues, places, or 
alleys within the City of Boston any house dirt or house offal, 
animal or vegetable, grease or bones, or any refuse substances 
from any of the dwelling-houses or other places in the city, 
unless such person so removing or carrying the same, and the 
mode in which the same may be removed or carried, shall have 
been expressly licensed by the Board of Health, upon such 
terms and conditions as they may deem the health and inter- 
est of the city require. But all the ashes and cinders made 
from steam engines, or steam boilers, forges or furnaces, used 
for mechanical purposes, shall be removed at the expense of 
the parties occupying the building, or the owners thereof, and 
at such times and in such manner as the Board of Health may 
direct. 

Srcr. 53. No person, without the license of the Board of 
Aldermen, shall throw into, or leave in, or upon, any street, 
court, square, lane, alley, wharf, public square, public en- 
closure, vacant lot, or any pond or body of water within the 
limits of the city, any dead animal, dirt, sawdust, soot, ashes, 
cinders, shavings, hair, shreds, manure, oyster, clam or lob- 
ster shells, waste water, rubbish or filth of any kind, or any 
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refuse animal or vegetable matter whatsoever. Nor shall 
“any person throw into, or leave in, or upon, any dock, flats, 
or tide water within the jurisdiction of the city, any dead 
animal or other foul or offensive matter, except as provided 
in the fifty-sixth section of this ordinance. 

Srcr. 54. If any of the substances mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section shall be thrown or carried from any house, 
warehouse, shop, cellar, yard, or other place, or left in any 
of the places specified in the preceding section, the owner 
and occupant of such house, warehouse, shop, cellar, yard, 
or other place as aforesaid, and the person who actually 
threw, carried, or left the same, or who caused the same to 
be thrown, carried, or left, shall severally be held liable for 
such violation of this ordinance; and all such substances 
shall be removed from the place where they have been so 
thrown or left, as aforesaid, by such owner or occupant, or 
other person, within two hours after personal notice in writ- 
ing to that effect, given by the Superintendent of Health; or 
such removal shall be made under the direction of said Su- 
perintendent or either of the officers above named, and the 
expense thereof borne by such owner or occupant. 

Secor. 55. All dirt, sawdust, soot, ashes, cinders, shavings, 
hair, shreds, manure, oyster, clam, or lobster shells, waste 
water, or any animal or vegetable substance, rubbish, or filth 
of any kind, in any house, warehouse, or other building, 
_ cellar, yard, unaccepted street, alley-way, or other place 
which the Board of Health may deem injurious to the health 
of the city, shall be removed by the owner or occupant of 
such house, warehouse, other building, cellar, yard, unac- 
cepted street, alley-way, or other place where the same may 
be found, within twenty-four hours, or such other time as 
the Board of Health may deem reasonable, after notice in 
writing to that effect, served personally upon the owner or 
occupant, or their authorized agent, by any person compe- 
tent to serve a notice in a civil suit, or left at the owner’s 
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occupant’s or agent’s last and usual place of abode, if the 
same be known and be within the State; or such removal 
shall be made under the direction of the Board of Health, 
and the expense thereof borne by such owner or occupant, 
who shall also be liable to a penalty. 

Secor. 56. No person shall bring into the city for sale, or 
shall sell, or offer for sale, any halibut, cod, haddock, or 
mackerel, until the same have been cleansed of their entrails 
and refuse parts; and such entrails and refuse parts shall be 
thrown overboard, below low-water mark, and. shall never 
be kept beyond the flowing of the tide next after such fish 
are so cleansed ; and until so thrown overboard they shall be 
kept, in a safe manner, on board the vessels or boats in 
which the fish were brought. And no person shall sell or 
deliver, from any stall, fish-box, cart, or other place, any fish 
of any kind except flounders, smelts, and other small fish, 
salmon and shad, until the same have been cleansed of their 
entrails and refuse parts; and such entrails and refuse parts 
shall be kept in some tight vessel, and shall be thrown into 
the sea below low-water mark within twenty-four hours after ° 
the fish are so cleansed. And no person shall sell, or offer 
for sale in the city, fish of any kind, unless the same be kept 
in covered stalls, fish-boxes, or other houses, or covered 
carts, which shall always be kept clean and in good order, 
and well secured from the rays of the sun. 

Sror. 57. No person shall sell, or offer for sale, in any 
street, lane or alley, any fish, lobsters, oysters, or shell-fish 
of any kind, except by permission of the Board of Health, 
and on such conditions as they shall order. 

Srecr. 58. No person shall bring into the city, or have in 
his possession for sale, or sell, or offer for sale, any vege- 
tables whatever (excepting green peas and beans in the pods, 
and green corn in the inner husks), which have not pre- 
viously been divested of such parts or appendages as are not 
commonly used for food ; and no person shall have such parts 
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or appendages in his possession in any public or private 
market, or in any store, shop, or other place, or in any cart 
or vehicle in said city used or occupied for the sale of vege- 
tables or other articles of food. 

Srcr. 59. No fowls, swine or goats shall be kept within 
the limits of the city without the license of the Board of 
Health, and only in such place and manner as they may 
direct. 

Sreor. 60. The owners and occupants of livery and other 
stables within the city shall not wash or clean their carriages 
or horses, or cause them to be washed or cleaned in the 
streets or public ways, or otherwise encumber the same; 
they shall keep their stables and stable-yards clean, and shall 
not permit more than three cords of manure to accumulate 
and remain in or near the same at any one time between the 
first day of May and the first day of November; and no 
manure shall be allowed to accumulate or remain uncovered 
outside of the stable building. The said owners and occu- 
pants shall not, between the first day of May and the first 
day of November, remove any manure, or cause or suffer the 
same to be removed, except between the hour of twelve at 
night and two hours after sunrise. 

SEct. 61. No person shall remove any manure, or cause 
or suffer the same to be removed, between the first day of 
May and the first day of November, except between the 
_ hour of twelve at night and two hours after sunrise. 

SECT. 62. No person shall bring into the city, by land or 
water, or land on any wharf or other place, any decayed or 
damaged grain, rice, coffee, fruit, potatoes, or other vege- 
table product, or any tainted or damaged meat or fish, with- 
out a permit therefor from, and in such a manner only as 
directed by, the Board of Health. 

Secr. 63. Every person offending against any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, for which no penalty is prescribed 
by the laws of the Commonwealth, shall forfeit and pay a 
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sum not less than five dollars, nor more than fifty dollars, for 
each offence. 

Secor. 64. The Board of Health are authorized to make 
and adopt other regulations, not inconsistent with the fore- 
going provisions, which they may deem necessary for the 
preservation of the public health, subject, however, to the 
approval of the City Council. 

Sror. 65. The ordinance relating to the public health, 
passed the thirty-first day of December, a. p. 1869, and all 
ordinances, and parts of ordinances inconsistent herewith, 
are hereby repealed, said repeal to take effect upon the 
organization of the Board of Health as herein designated. 
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Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


oe te DO STON: 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, November 5, 1872. 


The undersigned, a member of the Joint Special Commit- 
tee on the subject of a new Board of Health, begs leave to 
state briefly his objections to some of the provisions of the 
ordinance relating to the Health Department reported by the 
majority of the committee. In order to present the matter 
clearly, the several sections of the ordinance will be consid- 
ered separately. 

The first section provides for the appointment of a joint 
committee of eight members of the Gity Council, who shall, 
once a month, or oftener, examine the records and accounts 
of the Board of Health, and also examine and report upon 
all applications for appropriations to be used by the Board. 
This is unobjectionable. 

The second section provides that the committee shall con- 
trol the expenditures for city teams, city stables, cleaning 
the cesspools and streets, collecting the house offal, and em- 
ploying the laborers required therefor, provided that the 
appropriations of the City Council for that purpose are not 
exceeded, and also that the portion of this work which in 
any way concerns the public health shall be performed in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to the Board of Health and the 
City Council. There appears to be no serious objection ‘to 
this arrangement, except the requirement that the work shall 
be satisfactory to the City Council as well as the Board of 
Health. If the work is not satisfactory, the City Council 
may at any time direct its performance so that it shall be 
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satisfactory without such a provision in the ordinance. To 
require the approval of so many parties would cause dan- 
gerous delays, divide the responsibility, and lead to a care- 
less and uncertain performance of the work. The want of 
efficiency in the present Board of Health,-on account of its 
size and inability to act promptly, has been a fruitful subject 
for comment during the past few years; and it is for the pur- 
pose of remedying that defect that the present action for the 
reorganization of the department has been undertaken ; but 
if the approval of the two branches of the City Council is 
‘required in the performance of every detail of the work, the 
efficiency of the department will be diminished instead of in- 
creased. The care of the city teams and city stables, and 
the cleaning of the streets and cesspools, are duties which 
devolve upon the Surveyors of Highways rather than the 
Board of Health; but it has been found more economical to 
have the department which employs a large number of teams 
for the collection of house offal, ashes, etc., also perform 
these other duties which require the same kind of teams and 
the same class of laborers. The cost of performing these 
duties, which properly pertain to the street department, forms 
a large part of the annual appropriation for the Health De- 
partment. 

By giving the control of this portion of the appropriation 
to a Joint Committee of the City Council, the objection which 
~ has been urged against placing in the hands of a small Board 
the expenditure of a large sum of money will be obviated, 
and. at the same time the efficiency of the Board, in taking 
measures for the preservation of the public health, will not be 
impaired. With the exception, therefore, of the provision 
requiring the approval of the City Council to an act per- 
formed by a committee of the City Council to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Health, there is no objection to this section. 

The third section provides merely for making estimates of 
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these expenditures controlled by the committee, and their 
transmission to the Auditor. 

The fourth section makes it the duty of the Mayor to be 
vigilant and active in preserving the public health. This 
section forms the second section of the health ordinance at 
present in force ; and it is proper that it should be retained. 
The fifth section provides that the Mayor shall appoint three 
persons, not members of the City Council, one Alderman 
and one Councilman, who, with the Mayor, as chairman ex 
officio, shall constitute the Board of Health. One of the per- 
sons appointed from the citizens at large shall be a physician. 
The appointment of a committee with authority to examine | 
the records and accounts of the Board, and with the control 
of about nine-tenths of the annual appropriations for the 
department, makes it entirely unnecessary to appoint any 
members of the City Council on the Board. The committee 
will be in a position to give any information in regard to the 
operations of the department which may be required from 
time to time by the City Council. 

The duties of the Mayor, as the chief executive officer of 
the city, require his constant attention during the day, and 
it is impossible for him to give that time to the duties of this 
department which would be required of the chairman. The 
members of the City Council are generally selected from the 
active business men in the community; and it is not to be 
supposed that, in addition to their outside business, and the 
numerous duties devolving upon them in connection with the 
general government of the city, they would be able to per- 
form efficiently their duties as members of this Board. In- 
stead of aiding the members of the Board specially appointed 
to discharge the duties, the representatives from the City 
Council would, from their inability to give proper time to 
the subject, impede its operations. In order-to act efficiently, 
the Board ought not to be composed of more than three per- 
sons, who should be required to give their whole attention to 
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its duties, and not engage actively in any other business. 
There is another objection to the establishment of a mixed 
Board of the kind proposed: The members of the Board at 
large are to receive compensation for their services, while 
the members on the part. of the City Council, having equal 
responsibilities in the management of this department, and 
at the same time performing numerous other services for the 
city, in their capacity as legislators and, members of commit- 
tees with executive powers, receive nothing. Such a dis- 
tinction between members of the same Board would undoubt- 
edly interfere with the harmonious working of the depart- 
ment. 

The sixth section provides that the Board may make rules 
and regulations for their own government, and the govern- 
ment of their subordinates, subject to the approval of the 
City Council. | 

This requirement for the approval of the City Council is 
entirely unnecessary. It is simply calculated to hamper 
the action of the Board. The Directors for Public Institu- 
tions, the Trustees of the Library and of Mount Hope Cem- 
etery, and the Cochituate Water Board, are all authorized 
to make such rules and regulations for this purpose in their 
respective departments as they deem expedient, without ob- 
taining the approval of the City Council. 

The provision in the seventh section requiring the ap- 
proval of the City Council to the appointment and compen- 
sation of a Clerk and other subordinate officers of the Board, 
is open to the same objection. All other Boards and Trus- 
tees connected with the City Government have this author- 
ity without being subject to approval. The appointment of 
nearly all the employees of the department is given to the 
committee of the City Council; and if the Board cannot be 
trusted to appoint a clerk and a few inspectors, it certainly 
cannot be trusted to perform the far higher duties which 
devolve upon it under the statutes. 
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The provision in the eighth section, that the Committee on 
Health, in addition to the Committee on Accounts, shall 
approve the bills contracted by the Board, is not applied to 
other Boards, and is entirely unnecessary as a safeguard. 

The ninth section relates merely to the annual report of 
the Board, and is unobjectionable. 

The tenth section provides that the Board shall appoint a 
Superintendent, subject to the approval of the City Council. 
All other Boards have absolute authority in regard to the 
appointment of superintendents. As the Board of Health is 
to be composed of a smaller number of persons than the 
other Boards, there is no objection to requiring the approval 
of the Mayor to this appointment ; beyond that it is neither 
necessary nor expedient to go. 

In the eleventh section the Superintendent is required to 
do certain work under the direction of the committee, and 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Health and the City 
Council. The objections to including the City Council in 
this connection are sufficiently set forth in the comments on 
the second section. 

The twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth sections are sub- 
stantially the same as the provisions contained in the present 
ordinance. 

The fifteenth and twenty-fourth sections provide for the 
appointment of a City Physician and a Port Physician, sub- 
ject to the approval of the City Council. The same objec- 
tion applies to the requirement for approval in this case that 
has been mentioned in the case of the Superintendent. 

The remaining sections of the ordinance, with the excep- 
tion of the last two, are taken from the ordinances at 
present in force, and amended by inserting the “ Board of 
Health,” in place of the “ Board of Aldermen,” and the 
“City Registrar,” wherever they occur. There are. a few 
other alterations, some of which are objectionable. The 
appointment of an assistant Port Physician (Sect. 26), is 
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made subject to the approval of the City Council instead of 
the Board of Health, as it has been heretofore. The ap- 
pointment of undertakers (Sect. 82) is given to the new 
Board of Health, subject to the approval of the City Coun- 
cil. There is no reason why the Mayor and Aldermen 
should not continue to appoint these officers. 

In the thirty-ninth section the additional regulations 
which the Board are authorized to make in relation to the 
interment of the dead are made subject to the approval of 
the City Council, instead of the Mayor, as heretofore. 
There appears to be no reason for such a change, as the 
matter is sufficiently guarded by the provision that the 
additional regulations shall not be inconsistent with those 
adopted by the City Council. 

The last two sections of the ordinance are new. The 
sixty-fourth authorizes the Board to make and adopt other 
regulations not inconsistent with the provisions of the fore- 
going ordinance, which they may deem necessary for the 
preservation of the public health, subject, however, to the 
approval of the City Council. This approval is not neces- 
sary in this case, any more than it is in the case of addi- 
tional regulations authorized by the fortieth section, as the 
authority is limited in the same manner. All these provisions 
requiring the approval of the City Council are calculated to 
prevent the Board from acting with promptness and efli- 
ciency. In fact, the limitations and restrictions put upon 
the new Board established under this ordinance would make 
it Jess efficient than the old Board. In many instances 
where the Board of Aldermen have at present full authority 
to act, the ordinance proposed by the majority makes the 
approval of the two branches necessary to the performance 
of the act. 5 

The sixty-fifth section repeals the ordinances at present in 
force, and does not provide for the continuance in office of the 
present Superintendent of Health the City Physician or the 
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Port Physician for a day after the organization of the new 
Board. It is unusual not to make’a reservation, in such cases, 
by which the persons then in office shall continue there for a 
certain length of time, especially when, as in the present 
case, the officers have the respect and confidence of the gov- 
ernment and the community. 

I have thus pointed out what I regard as the principal de- 
fects in the ordinance submitted by the majority, — defects 
which I believe would be fatal to its successful operation. 
These defects are so. numerous that I have found it necessary, 
in order to present the matter clearly, to re-draft the whole 
ordinance. ‘The copy submitted herewith has been examined 
by the City Solicitor, who states that it is correct as to 
form. 

The undersigned would, therefore, respectfully recommend 
that it be substituted for the ordinance reported by the ma- 
jority, and adopted. 

DAVID L. WEBSTER. 
2 
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In the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy-two. 
AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as fol- 
lows : — 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Mayor to be vigi- 
lant and active in protecting the public health; to see that 
the laws and ordinances in relation to the same are enforced ; 
to communicate his views to the Board of Health or the City 
Council from time to time, as he may deem expedient; and he 
shall have power to call upon the police and the various city 
officers to aid him in the performance of these duties. 


COMMITTEE ON HEALTH. 


Srot. 2. There shall be appointed annually, in the month 
of January, a Joint Committee of the City Council on the 
Health Department, consisting of three Aldermen and five 
Councilmen. It shall be the duty of said committee to ex- 
amine, as often as once in each month, the records and _ac- 
counts of the Board of Health, and also to examine all appli- 
cations for appropriations for the Health Department, and re- 
port thereon to the City Council. 

Srot. 3. The said committee shall have control of all the 
expenditures on account of the city teams, the city stables, 
the cleaning of cesspools and streets, the collection of ashes 
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and offal, and. the employment of the laborers required 
therefor; provided, however, that the expenditures for 
the purposes herein enumerated shall not exceed the amount 
previously appropriated therefor by the City Council, and 
provided further, that the work of cleaning the cesspools and 
streets, and collecting the ashes and offal, and all contracts 
therefor, shall be performed in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Board of Health; and all contracts for such work 
shall contain the condition that they shall be performed to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Health. 

Srcr. 4. The said committee shall annually, on or before 
the 15th of February, make an estimate of the appropriations 
required during the ensuing financial year for and on account 
of the city teams, city stables, cleaning the cesspools and 
streets, collecting offal and ashes, and paying the laborers 
employed in connection therewith ; and shall add the amount 
' go estimated to the amount estimated by the Board of Health, 
as provided in section eight of this ordinance, and transmit 
the same to the Auditor. 


BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Sror. 5. In the month of November, in the year 1872, or 
as soon thereafter as may be, the Mayor shall appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval and confirmation of the City Council, 
three persons, not members of the City Council, who shall 
constitute the Board of Health of the City of Boston. The 
persons so appointed shall enter upon the duties of their. 
office forthwith. They shall devote their time to those 
duties, and shall not actively engage in any other business. 
The terms of office shall be so arranged at the time of their 
appointment that the term of one shall expire on the first 
Monday in May in each year after the year 18738, and the 
vacancy so created, as well as all vacancies occurring other- 
wise, shall be filled by the Mayor, with the approval of the 
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City Council. The members of said Board shall at all 
times be subject to removal by the Mayor for cause. For 
their services they shall receive such compensation as the 
City Council may from time to time determine. 

Sect. 6. The said Board shall organize annually by the 
choice of one of their members as chairman. ‘They shall 
also choose a Clerk, who: shall not be a member of the 
Board; and they may make such rules and regulations for 
their own government, and for the government of all subor- 
dinate officers in their department, as they may deem expe- 
dient. 

Sror. 7. The Board of Health, as hereby constituted, 
shall have and exercise all the powers vested in, and shall 
perform all the duties prescribed to, the City Council or the 
Board of Aldermen as a Board of Health, under the statutes 
and ordinances now in force; and shall have power to ap- — 
point such subordinate officers, agents and assistants, in 
addition to those hereinafter designated, as they may deem 
necessary ; and may fix their compensation, and the compen- 
sation of the Clerk before mentioned; provided that the- 
whole amount of such compensation shall not exceed the 
sum appropriated therefor by the City Council. 

Srot. 8. The said Board. shall annually, on or before the 
15th day of February, send to the Standing Committee of 
the City Council on the Health Department, an estimate, in 
detail, of the appropriations required by the Health Depart- 
ment (except for the purposes named in section three of 
this ordinance), during the next financial year. All bills 
for expenditures from the appropriations for the Health 
Department, except those specially mentioned in this ordi- 
nance as being under the control of the Standing Committee 
of the City Council, shall be drawn for by the chairman of 
said Board, examined by the Auditor, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts, before they are paid by the Treas- 
urer. 
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Sect. 9. The said Board of Health shall annually, in the 
‘ month of May or June, present to the City Council a report, 
made up to and including the thirtieth day of the preceding 
April, containing a full and comprehensive statement of the 
acts of the Board during the year, and a review of the sani- 
tary condition of the city; and they shall at the same time 
transmit to the City Council reports from the Superintend- 
ent of Health, City Physician and the Port Physician cover- 
ing the same period. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF HEALTH. 


Sror. 10. The said Board shall annually, in the month of 
April, and whenever a vacancy occurs from any cause, ap- 
point, subject to the approval of the Mayor, an officer who 
shall be known as the Superintendent of the Health Depart- 
ment. Said Superintendent shall hold his office for one year 
from the first Monday in May in the year in which he is 
appointed, and until a successor is appointed or he is re- 
moved, and he may be removed at the pleasure of said 
Board. He shall perform such duties in addition to those 
hereinafter designated, keep such records, and make such 
reports as the said Board may from time to time direct. 
For his services he shall receive such compensation as the 
‘City Council may from time to time determine. 

Sect. 11. The said Superintendent of Health shall, under 
the direction of the Standing Committee of the City Council 
on the Health Department, have the care and superintend- 
ence of the city teams and city stables ; and he shall make all 
necessary arrangements for cleaning the streets, disposing of 
manure, and removing house dirt and house offal, to the 
entire satisfaction of the Board of Health. Hs shall furnish, 
upon the requisition of the Superintendent of Streets, carts 
and horses for use in the Paving Department; and the 
expense of complying with such requisitions, shall be 
charged to the appropriation for the Paving Department. 


* 
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Said Superintendent shall perform such other duties, and 
have such other powers, as agent of the Board of *Health, in» 
executing the laws, ordinances, orders or regulations relating 
to the subject of health, as the said Board may from time to 
time prescribe. 

Sect. 12. The said Superintendent of the Health Depart- 
men shall give bond with one or more sureties, to the 
approbation of the City Council, with condition that he shall 
faithfully perform all the duties of his office, and account for 
all moneys entrusted to him; and that he will not, directly 
or indirectly, for himself or others, or by others in trust for 
him, or on his account, have any interest or concern in any 
purchase, lease, contract, or agreement made in pursuance 
of this ordinance. 

Sect. 13. Whenever the Joint Standing Committee on 
the Health Department, or the Board of. Health, or the 
Superintendent sells any articles or materials belonging to 
the city, or does, or causes to be done, work for any indi- 
vidual, the Clerk of the Board of Health shall enter in 
books to be kept for that purpose all such sales and work 
done, with the price thereof, and shall forthwith make out 
bills for the same and deliver them to the City Treasurer for 
collection, and the said Treasurer shall forthwith demand 
payment of the said bills; and in case any bills or dues 
under this ordinance remain unpaid at the expiration of 
thirty days after demand for payment as aforesaid, the said 
Treasurer shall deliver the same to the City Solicitor for 
legal proceedings; but if the Mayor is satisfied that the 
interests of the city require it, he may cause legal proceed- 
ings to be had at any time. 

Srct. 14. The pay-rolls of the laborers employed under 
the direction of the Joint Standing Committee on the Health 
Department shall be made up and certified by the Superin- 
tendent of Health, and upon being duly allowed and audited . 
shall be paid by the City Treasurer, at such times and places. 
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as he may appoint, and he may employ a Clerk for that 
purpose. 


CITY PHYSICIAN. 


Secor. 15. The said Board of Health shall annually, in the 
month-of April, appoint, subject to the approval of. the 
Mayor, a suitable person for City Physician, who shall hold 
his office for one year from the first Monday in May, in the 
year in whichhe is appointed, unless sooner removed ; and he 
may be removed at the pleasure of the Board, and a vacancy 
may be filled at any time for the unexpired term. He shall 
perform such duties, in addition to those hereinafter desig- 
nated, keep such records, and make such reports, as the Board 
of Health may from time to time direct. For his services 
he shall receive such compensation as the City Council may 
from time to time determine. . 

Sror. 16. The City Physician, when notified thereof, 
shall examine into all nuisances, sources of filth, and causes 
of sickness which may be on board of any vessel at any 
wharf within the harbor of Boston, or which may have been 
landed from any vessel on any wharf, or other place; and, 
under the direction of the Board of Health, shall cause the 
same to be removed or destroyed. 

Srot. 17. The City Physician shall vaccinate, and re-vac- 
cinate, without charge, any inhabitant of Boston who may 
apply for that purpose; he shall also give certificates of vac- 
cination to such children as have been vaccinated, and require 
such certificates for admission to the public schools ; provided, 
that no person shall be entitled to the benefits of this section 
who shall wilfully neglect or refuse to return to the oflice of 
the City Physician, when requested by him, for the purpose 
of enabling him to ascertain the effect of the vaccination, 
or to renew the necessary supply of virus for the use of said 
oftice. 
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Sror. 18. He shall always have on hand, as far as is prac- 
ticable, a sufficient quantity of vaccine virus, and he shall 
supply the physicians of the city institutions, and the Dispen- 
sary, with the same, without expense to them. 

Sect. 19, He shall examine all cases of disease within the 
city, and inquire nto all sources of danger to the public 
health, whenever called upon by the Mayor or the Board of 
‘Health for the time being, and shall give his professional ser- 
vices and advice therein at all times when required. 

Secor. 20. The City Physician shall attend upon all cases of 
disease, and perform all the professional services that may be re- 
quired in the jail, city prison under the court-house, in the city 
temporary home, and in the several police stations in the city, 
except those at East and South Boston. He shall, when re- 
quested by the Mayor, Board of Aldermen, or Chief of Po- 
lice, examine all candidates for appointment on the police 
force; examine the condition of all officers absent from duty 
from disability ; also all cases of accidental injury whereby 
the city may become liable ; and shall report to the City Reg- 
istrar, when requested by him, the causes of death of all 
persons dying with no physician in attendance. 

Sect. 21. Whenever any vessel arrives in the harbor of 
Boston, between the first day of April and the fifteenth day 
of November in any year, having on board any hides, hide 
cuttings, skins, rags, or fruit, the Harbor Police shall give 
immediate notice thereof to the City Physician. 

SEcT. 22. Every master and consignee of any vessel, ar- 
riving within the time fixed in the preceding section, and con- 
taining the articles therein named, or any of them, shall give 
immediate notice of the arrival of such vessel to the Harbor 
Master or the City Physician. 7 
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QUARANTINE. 


Srot. 23. The quarantine grounds of the City of Boston 
shall consist of Deer Island and Gallop’s Island, in Boston 
Harbor; and said islands are hereby made and declared to 
be the places of quarantine for the port of Boston. 


PORT PHYSICIANS. 


Seor. 24. The said Board of Health shall annually, in 
the month of April, appoint, subject to the approval of the 
Mayor, a suitable person for Port Physician, who shall hold 
his office for one year from the first Monday in May, in the 
year in which he is appointed, unless sooner removed; and 
he may be removed at the pleasure of the Board, and a va- 
cancy may be filled at any time for the unexpired term. He 
shall perform such duties in addition to those hereinafter 
designated, keep such records, and make such reports, as the 
Board of Health may from time to time direct. For his ser- 
vices he shall receive such compensation as the City Council 
may from time to time determine. 

Sror. 25. The Port Physician shall reside at Deer Island. 
He shall be Superintendent and Physician of the quarantine 
hospital at Deer Island, and Physician of all the city estab- 
lishments which are, or may be, located upon said island, and 
which may not be otherwise provided for by the City Council. 
He shall also perform all such services as may be required of 
him by the Mayor, or the Board of Health, in relation to 
quarantine. 

Sect. 26. The Port Physician may, at any time, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Health, appoint an assistant 
Port Physician, to hold his office so long as the Board of 
Health shall determine; and such Port Physician shall re- 
ceive such compensation for his services as muy be appro- 
priated therefor by the City Council. 
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INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 


Srot. 27. The interment of the dead shall be under the 
superintendence of the City Registrar, who shall carry into 
execution all laws, ordinances, regulations and orders, relat- 
ing to the interment of the dead, subject always to the direc- 
tion, authority, and control of the Board of Health. 

Srot. 28. The Board of Health shall have the care and 
custody of all the burying-grounds in the city, and shall 
keep the same in good repair and secured from trespassers, 
and prevent any and all nuisances therein. 

Sect. 29. The Board of Health may give licenses for 
burials, and for the removal of dead bodies from the city, 
and point out the place, depth, width, and range of all. 
graves in the several burying-grounds, and_ shall forbid 
graves to be dug within those limits in such grounds in 
which, in its judgment, it would be dangerous to the public 
health to allow graves. 

Secor. 80. No person shall bury or inter, or cause to be 
buried or interred, any dead body, in violation of any direc- 
tion or order of the said Board, given in accordance with the 
preceding section, or without having first obtained a license 
so to do. 

Sect. 31. No person shall inter, or cause to be interred, 
any dead body in a grave less than three feet deep from the 
surface of the ground surrounding the grave to the top of 
the coffin. 7 

Sect. 32. On the first Monday of February, annually, or 
within sixty days thereafter, the Mayor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Aldermen, shall appoint for a 
period of one year, from the first Monday of April in the 
year in which they may be appoiited, such a number of 
funeral undertakers as he may deem expedient, and they 
shall be responsible for the decent, orderly, and faithful 
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management of the funerals undertaken by them, and fora 
strict compliance with the ordinances of the city in this be- 
half. Each undertaker may employ porters, of a discreet 
and sober character, to assist him, and he shall be accountable 
for their conduct; said undertakers and porters may be re- 
moved at the pleasure of the Mayor. No person not ap- 
pointed as aforesaid shall open any tomb or grave for the 
purpose of depositing or removing a dead body, without the 
permission of the Board of Health. 

Srcor. 33. No person shall bury or inter, or cause to be 
buried or interred, any dead body at any other time of the 
day than between sunrising and sunsetting, except when 
otherwise permitted by the Board of Health. No bell shall 
be tolled in the City of Boston, at any funeral, without a 
special permit therefor from the Mayor, or Board of Health, 
who are hereby authorized to suspend the usual ringing of 
any bell, when the illness of any person in the neighborhood 
thereof may require such suspension. The corpse of every 
person of ten years of age and upward shall be conveyed to 
the grave or tomb in a funeral car, drawn by not more than 
two horses, unless permission for a different mode of con- 
veyance is given by the Board of Health. 

Sor. 384. No grave shall be opened or dug in any of the 
burying-grounds in the city, unless by permission of the 
Board of Health. 

Srot. 35. No conductor on any railroad, no master of any 
steamboat or other vessel, no hack-driver, or other person, 
shall remove, or cause to be removed, from the city, any 
dead body, without the written license of the Board of 
Health. 

Secr. 36. No person shall remove any dead body, or the 
remains of any such body, from any of the graves or tombs 
in this city, or shall disturb any dead body in any tomb or 
grave, without the license of the Board of Health. 

Srcr. 37. No grave or tomb shall be opened from the first 
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day of June to the first day of October, except for the pur- 
pose of interring the dead, without the special permission of 
the Board of Health. 

Sect. 38. For services rendered in accordance with the 
provisions of this ordinance, undertakers shall be entitled to 
receive the following fees, and no more, to wit: For digging 
a grave eight feet deep and covering the same, three dollars 
and fifty cents; for digging a grave six feet six inches deep, 
two dollars; for digging a grave five feet deep, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents; for digging a grave four feet deep, 
one dollar and fifty cents; for digging a grave three feet six 
inches deep, one dollar and twenty-five cents; and when the 
ground is frozen, the charge for digging graves may be aug- 


oo) oe) 
mented at the discretion of the City Registrar. For open- 


ing and closing a tomb, one dollar and fifty cents; for plac- 


ing a corpse in a coffin, when requested, and removing the 
same downstairs, one dollar and fifty cents; for carrying a 
corpse to the tomb or grave, including the assistance of 
funeral porters and one horse, five dollars; for carrying a 
corpse to the tomb or grave, including the assistance of 
funeral porters and two horses, seven dollars and fifty cents ; 
for carrying a corpse out of the city, there shall be allowed 
fifty cents in addition for each mile beyond the limits of the 
city. When a corpse is carried into a church for a funeral 
service, the undertaker may make an additional charge of 
two dollars. For lighting a cemetery, one dollar. For the 
burial of children under ten years of age, the fees shall be 
as follows: for services at the house, one dollar; for carry- 
ing the corpse to the carriage, and from the carriage to the 
place of deposit, and interring the same, one dollar; for the 
use of a pall, twenty-five cents. 

The fees for disinterring and removing bodies from graves 
or tombs shall be in accordance with the amount and nature 
of the services rendered. 

Srot. 39. The Board of Health are authorized to make 
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and adopt any regulations in relation to the interment of the 
dead which they may deem expedient, not inconsistent with 
the foregoing provisions, and subject to the approval of the 
Mayor. 


VAULTS AND DRAINS. 


Sect. 40. The owner, agent, occupant, or other person 
having the care of any tenement used as a dwelling-house, 
or of any other building with which there is a privy con- 
nected and used, shall furnish the same with a sufficient 
drain under ground to carry off the waste water, and also 
with a suitable privy, the vault of which shall be sunk under 
ground and built in the manner hereinafter prescribed, and 
of a capacity proportionate to the number of inhabitants of 
such tenement, or of those having occasion to use such privy. 
Any such owner, agent, occupant, or other person who shall 
neglect to comply with the provisions of this section shall be 
liable to a penalty of not less than five dollars nor more than 
twenty dollars, for each and every week during which such 
offence shall continue. 

Secor. 41. All vaults and privies shall be made of brick 
and cement, and contain at least eighty cubic feet, and the 
inside of the same shall be at least two feet distant from the 
line of every adjoining lot, unless the owner of said adjoining 
lot may otherwise agree and consent; and at the same dis- 
tance from every street, lane, alley, court, square, or public 
place, or public or private passage-way ; and they shall be so 
constructed as to be conveniently approached, opened and 
cleaned. Every vault shall be made tight, so that the con- 
tents thereof cannot escape therefrom, except as is provided 
in section forty-four. All preparations for cleaning a vault 
or privy shall be made by the person entering the same ; and, 
in case of neglect to make such preparation, it shall be made 
by the city, and the expense thereof be charged to such 
person. 
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Secr. 42. The Superintendent of Sewers, under the 
direction of the Board of Health, is authorized to permit, 
under such restrictions, and on the payment of such sum, 
not exceeding thirty dollars, as they may deem expedient, 
the construction of sufficient passage-ways or conduits under 
ground for the purpose of conveying the contents of any 
vault into any common sewer or drain. 

Secr. 43. If the Board of Health shall at any time be sat- 
isfied that any tenement, used as a dwelling-house, or any 
such other building as is mentioned in the fortieth sec- 
tion, is not provided with a suitable privy, vault, and drain, 
or either of them, as aforesaid, they shall give notice in 
writing to the owner, agent, occupant, or other person 
having the care thereof; or in case neither the owner, agent, 
or person having the care thereof is an inhabitant of the city, 
public notice in two newspapers printed in Boston, requiring 
such owner, agent, occupant, or other person, within such 
time as they may appoint, to cause a proper and suflicient 
privy, vault and drain; or either of them, to be constructed 
for such tenement or other building; and in case of neglect 
or refusal to obey such notice the Board of Health shall 
cause such privy, vault, and drain to be made for such tene- 
ment or other building, at the expense of such owner, agent, 
occupant, or other person; and in case any such drain, 
vault, or privy is constructed as aforesaid, for the use of more 
than one house, then the owner, agent, occupant, or other 
person having the charge of each of such houses, shall be 
liable to pay a proportional part of such expense. 

Sect. 44. Whenever any vault, privy, or drain becomes 
offensive or obstructed, the same shall be cleansed and made 
free, and the owner, agent, occupant, or other person having 
charge of the land in which any vault, privy, or drain is 
situated, the state or condition of which is in violation of the 
provisions of this ordinance, shall remove, cleanse, alter, 
amend, or repair the same within such reasonable time, after 
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notice in writing to that effect given by the Board of Health 
or the Superintendent of Health, as shall be expressed in 
such notice. In case of neglect or refusal so to do, the 
Superintendent of Health may, with the advice and consent 
of the Board of Health, cause the same to be removed, 
altered, amended, or repaired as he may deem expedient, at 
the expense of the owner, agent, occupant, or other person 
as aforesaid, and such owner, occupant, or other person shall 
also be liable to such penalties as are prescribed by law or 
ordinance. 

Sect. 45. No cesspool, vault or privy shall be emptied 
without a permit from the Superintendent of Health; nor in 
any other mode, or at any other time, than he may direct 
and appoint, subject to such regulations as the Board of 
Health from time to time shall make on the subject, and 
always at the expense of the owner, agent, occupant, or 
other person having charge of the tenement in which such 
vault is situated. 

Sect. 46. Books, in which shall be entered all applications 
for opening and cleansing vaults, shall be kept in convenient 
places under the charge of the Superintendent of Health ; 
such applications shall specify the number of loads, if less 
than the whole contents of the vault, to be removed; and 
they shall receive attention in the several wards in the order 
in which they are made, so far as practicable. The Joint 
Standing Committee of the City Council on the Health 
Department shall from time to time determine the sum to be 
paid by persons making such applications. And in order to 
ascertain the proper sum to fix as a minimum price, for the 
removal of the contents of the vaults, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the Committee on Health shall advertise for proposals 
for such service, for a term not exceeding three years; and 
shall report to the Board of Health a contract or contracts 
therefor for their approval. 

Srot. 47. No vault shall be opened between the first day 
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of June and the fifteenth day of September, in each year, 
unless the Board of Health shall be satisfied of the necessity 
of the same for the health or comfort of the inhabitants. In 
such case no more of the contents shall be taken away, than 
said Board shall deem to be absolutely necessary for present 
safety and relief, and such precautions shall be used relative 
to the prevention of any offensive effluvia, as said Board may 
direct, at the expense of the owner, agent, occupant, or other 
person having charge of the premises. 

Sect. 48. All waste water shall be conveyed through suf- 
ficient drains, under ground, to a common sewer, or to such 
reservoir, sunk under ground, as may be approved by the 
Superintendent of Sewers. And no person shall suffer any 
waste or stagnant water to remain in any cellar, or upon any 
lot, or vacant ground, by him owned or occupied. 

Sect. 49. Whenever, upon due examination, it appears to 
the Board of Health, that the number of persons occupying 
any tenement or building in the city is so great as to be the 
cause of nuisance and sickness, and the source of filth, or 
that any tenements or buildings are not furnished with vaults 
constructed according to the provisions of this ordinance, and 
sufficient privies and drains under ground for waste water, 
they may, thereupon, issue their notice, in writing, to such 
persons, or afiy of them, requiring them to remove from and 
quit such tenement or building within such time as the said 
Board shall deem reasonable. And if the person or persons 
so notified, or any of them, shall neglect or refuse to remove 
from and quit such tenement or building within the time 
mentioned in such notice, the Board of Health are hereby 
authorized and empowered, thereupon, forcibly to remove 
them; and such person or persons shall be liable to a penalty 
for such neglect or refusal, and for the expense of their 
removal. 
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HOUSE OFFAL, ASHES, ETC. 


Sor. 50. All house offal, whether consisting of animal or 
vegetable substances, shall be placed in suitable vessels, and ~ 
no ashes or other refuse matter shall be mingled therewith ; 
and the same shall be kept in some convenient place, to 
be taken away by the city scavengers, which shall be done as 
often as twice in each week. 

Sect. 51. Ashes kept for removal by the Health Depart- 
ment shall not be mixed with other substances, but shall be 
kept separate and apart, in a convenient locality, in suitable 
iron or other metallic vessels, and in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the spread of fire. 

Sect. 52. No person shall remove, or carry in, or through, 
any of the streets, squares, courts, lanes, avenues, places, or 
alleys within the City of Boston any house dirt.or house offal, 
either animal or vegetable; or any grease or bones, or any 
refuse substances from any of the dwelling-houses or other 
places in the city, unless each person so removing or carrying 
the same, and the mode in which the same may be removed or 
carried, shall have been expressly licensed by the Board of 
Health, upon such terms and conditions as they may deem the 
health and interest of the city require. But all the ashes and 
cinders made from steam engines, or steam boilers, forges or 
furnaces, used for mechanical purposes, shall be removed at 
the expense of the parties occupying the building,’ or the 
owners thereof, and at such times, and in such manner as the 
Board of Health may direct. 

Sot. 53. No person, without the license of the Board of 
Health, shall throw into, or leave in, or upon, any street, 
court, square, lane, alley, wharf, public square, public en- 
closure, vacant lot, or any pond or body of water within the 
limits of the city, any dead animal, dirt, sawdust, soot, ashes, 
cinders, shavings, hair, shreds, manure, oyster, clam or 
lobster shells, waste water, rubbish or filth of any kind, or 
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any refuse animal or vegetable matter whatsoever. Nor 
shall any person throw into, or leave in, or upon, any dock, 
flats, or tide water within the jurisdiction of the city, 
any dead animal or other foul or offensive matter, except as 
provided in the fifty-sixth section of this ordinance. 

Srot. 54. If any of the substances mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section shall be thrown or carried from any house, 
warehouse, shop, cellar, yard, or other place, or left in any 
of the places specified in the preceding section, the owner 
and occupant of such house, warehouse, shop, cellar, yard, 
or other place as aforesaid, and the person who actually 
threw, carried, or left the same, or who caused the same to 
be thrown, carried, or left, shall severally be held liable for 
such violation of this ordinance; and all such substances 
shall be removed from the place where they have been so 
thrown or left, as aforesaid, by such owner or occupant, or 
other person, within two hours after personal notice, in writing, 
to that effect, given by the Superintendent of Health; or such 
removal shall be made under the direction of said Superin- 
tendent, and the expense thereof borne by such owner or 
occupant. 

Secr. 55. <All dirt, sawdust, soot, ashes, cinders, shavings, 
hair, shreds, manure, oyster, clam, or lobster shells, waste 
water, or any animal or vegetable substance, rubbish, or filth 
of any kind, in any house, warehouse, or other building, 
cellar, yard, unaccepted street, alley-way, or other place 
which the Board of Health may deem injurious to the health 
of the city, shall be removed by the owner or occupant of 
such house, warehouse, other building, cellar, yard, unac- 
cepted street, alley-way, or other place where the same may 
be found, within twenty-four hours, or such other time as 
the Board of Health may deem reasonable, after notice in 
writing to that effect, served personally upon the owner or 
occupant, or their authorized agent, by any person compe- 
tent to serve a notice in a civil suit, or left at the owner’s, oc- 
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cupant’s, or agent’s last and usual place of abode, if the 
same be known and be within the State; or such removal 
shall be made under the direction of the Board of Health, 
and the expense thereof borne by such owner or occupant, 
who shall also be liable to a penalty. 

Sxor. 56. No person shall bring into the city for sale, or 
shall sell, or offer for sale, any halibut, cod, haddock, or 
mackerel, until the same have been cleansed of their entrails 
and refuse parts ; and such entrails and refuse parts shall be 
thrown overboard, below low-water mark; and shall never 
be kept beyond the flowing of the tide next after such fish 
are so cleansed; and until so thrown overboard they shall 


be kept, in a safe manner, on board the vessels or boats in 


which the fish were brought. And no person shall sell or de- 
liver, from any stall, fish-box, cart, or other place, any fish 
of any kind except flounders, smelts, and other small fish, 
salmon and shad, until the same have been cleansed of their 
entrails and refuse parts; and such entrails and refuse parts 
shall be kept in some tight vessel, and shall be thrown into 
the sea below low-water mark within twenty-four hours after 
the fish are so cleansed. And no person shall sell, or offer 
for sale, in the city, fish of any kind, unless the same be kept 
in covered stalls, fish-boxes, or other houses, or covered 


‘carts, which shall always be kept clean and in good order, 


and well secured from the rays of the sun. 

Sect. 57. No person shall sell or offer for sale, in any 
street, lane, or alley, any fish, lobsters, oysters, or shell-fish 
of any kind, except by permission of the Board of Health, 
and on such conditions as they shall order. 

Secr. 58. No person shall bring into the city, or have in 
his possession for sale, or sell or offer for sale, any vegetables 
whatever (excepting green peas and beans in the pods, and 
green corn in the inner husks), which have not previously 
been divested of such parts or appendages as are not com- 
monly used for food; and no person shall have such parts or 
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appendages in his possession in any public or private market, — 
or in any store, shop, or other place, or in any cart or vehi- 
cle in said city used or occupied for the sale of vegetables or 
other articles of food. | 

Sect. 59. No fowls, swine or goats shall be kept within 
the limits of the city without the license of the Board of 
Health, and only in such place and manner as they may 
direct. | 

Seot. 60. The owners and occupants of livery and other 
stables within the city shall not wash or clean their carriages 
or horses, or cause them to be washed or cleaned, in the 
streets or public ways, or otherwise encumber the same; 
they shall keep their stables and stable-yards clean, and shall 
not permit more than three cords of manure to accumulate 
and remain in or near the same at any one time between the 
first day of May and the first day of November; and no 
manure shall be allowed to accumulate or remain uncovered 
outside of the stable building. The said owners and occu- 
pants shall not, between the first day of May and the first 
day of November, remove any manure, or cause or suffer the 
same to be removed, except between the hour of twelve at 
night and two hours after sunrise. 

Scr. 61. No person shall remove any manure, or cause 
or suffer the same to be removed, between the first day of 
May and the first day of November, except between twelve 
o’clock at night and two hours after sunrise. 

Scr. 62. No person shall bring into the city, by land or 
water, or land on any wharf or other place any decayed, or 
damaged grain, rice, coffee, fruit, potatoes, or other vege- 
table product, or any tainted or damaged meat or fish, with- 
out a permit therefor from, and in such a manner only as 
directed by, the Board of Health. 

Sect. 63. Every person offending against any of the 
provisions of this ordinance, for which no penalty is pre- 
scribed by the laws of the Commonwealth, shall forfeit and 
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pay a sum not less than five dollars, nor more than fifty 
dollars, for each offence. 

Sect. 64. The Board of Health are authorized to make 
and adopt other regulations, not inconsistent with the fore- 
going provisions, which they may deem necessary for the 
preservation of the public health. 

Sror. 65. The ordinance relating to the public health, 
passed the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 1869, and all 
ordinances and parts of ordinances inconsistent herewith, are 
hereby repealed, said repeal to take effect upon the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Health as herein designated ; provided, 
however, that the Superintendent of Health, the City Physician 
and the Port Physician, elected by the City Council to hold 
office for one year from the first Monday in April, in the 

- year 1872, shall continue to hold said offices, unless re- 
moved by said Board for cause, until the first Monday in 
May in the year 1873. 
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Biry OF BOSTON. 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


a 


NOVEMBER 6, 1872. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1872-73. 


MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Haru, November 6, 1872. 


To THE HONORABLE Crry COUNCIL: 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1872-73, as shown in the books in 
his office, November 1, 1872, including the November draft, 
being seven months’ payments of the financial year, — ex- 
hibiting the original appropriations, the amount expended, 
and the balance of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Advertising . 
Annuities 5 ; 
Armories c 
Bells and Clocks 
Boston Harbor : 
Bridges . > : . 
Cemeteries 
’ Charles River and Warren Bridges 
Chestnut Hill Driveway. 
City Hospital . 
Common, Public Squares, ete. 
Contingent Funds, viz. 
Joint Com’i'tees of the mane Council 
Mayor : 
Board of Alder men F 
Common Council . 


County of Suffolk . - - 
East Boston Ferries : 
Engineer’s Department . 

Fire Alarm Department . 

Fire Department ; 

Health Department : 
Inspection of Buildings . . 
Interest and Premium . ‘ : 
Incidental Expenses ; ° 
Lamps . ‘ ‘ ° 
Lyman School House ‘ 
Markets . : : ° 
Militia Bounty : : : 
Mount Hope Cemetery . 

Add Revenue ree’d, $14, 897 59 5 
Overseers of the Poor 
Old Claims 
Paving 
Police 
Printing and Stationery 
Public Baths . ; 
Public Buildings . 4 
Public Institutions, viz. : 

House of Industry 

House of Correction : 

Lunatic Hospital , ‘ 

Pauper Expenses 

Steamboat ‘‘ Henry Morrison” 

Office Expenses . 

Coal Sheds at Deer Island . 

Wharf at Deer Island. 

House for Engineer, Deer Island 


Public Lands . 

Public Library 
Quarantine Department. 
Reserved Fund 

Salaries . 


Carried forward 


$6,464,912 001$3,618,177 1 


Amount of each 


‘Appropriation. Expended. Bal. Unexpended. 
$4,000 00 $2,126 17 $1,873 83 
512 00 245 00 267 00 
25,000 00 13,195 36 11,804 64 
4,050 00 1,049 65 3,000 35 
10,000 00 6,852 66 3,147 34 
26,500 00 12,523 08 13,976 92 
16,500 00 8,556 70 7,948 30 
42,000 00 6,461 17 35,538 83 
9,000 00 4,321 62 678 38 
107,000 00 75,155 27 31,844 73 
90,000 00 70,626 79 19,373 21 
4,000 00 2,213 30 1,786 70 
1,500 00 24 50 1,475 50 
1,500 00 802 52 697 48 
3,000 00 1,960 05 1,039 95 
290,000 00 138,018 39 151,981 61 
240,000 00 127,896 73 112,103 27 
20,000 00 11,249 70 8,750 30 
40,600 00 20,721 86 19,878 14 
445,000 00 328,563 47 116,436 53 
365,000 00 196,332 76 168,667 24 
10,950 00 6,447 00 4,503 00 
1,284,000 00 632,255 49 651,744 51 
90,000 00 80,207 46 9,792 54 
370,500 00 185,498 41 185,001 59 
15,000 00 14,960 00 40 00 
10,000 00 5,362 O1 4,637 99 
45,000 00] 81,963 50} ~—- 18,036 50 
16,000 00 22,147 20 8,750 39 
69,800 00 32,556 87 37,243 13 
1,500 00 142 83 Pooee le 
*1,001,000 00 632,935 24 368,064 76 
670,000 00 369,245 07 800,754 93 
30,000 00 22,215 13 7,784 87 
40,000 00 31,808 38 8,691 62 
92,000 00 58,616 73 33,383 27 
153,500 00] - 99,419 66 54,080 34 
88,500 00 38,618 37 49,881 63 
63,000 00 32,006 30 30,993 -70 
31,000 00 8,503 89 22,496 11 
13,500 00 7,290 06 6,209 94 
8,000 00 4,368 29 3,631 71 
15,000 00 Verh eon 15,000 00 
12,000 00 11,396 73 603 27 
7,000 00 4,664 79 2,835 21 
10,000 00 2,371 34 7,628 66 
91,000 00 52,950 61 38,049 39 
25,000 00 12,406 57 12,593 43 
800,000 O00 80,593 83 219,606 17 
160,000 00 109,028 68 50,971 32 


91$2,861,632 40 


* Add Revenue received, $1,000. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : 
School Instructors d 
School Expenses, School Committee 
Salaries Officers, School Committee 
School-houses, Public Buildings 
Sealers of Weights and Measures . 
Sewers . ‘ 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 
State Tax 


Surveyor’s Department . 
Survey of Roxbury : 
Survey of Dorchester . ; 


Water Works. J 

Water Works, Interest and Pr emium 
West Boston and porde: s pga : 
Widening Streets . 


Total Appropriations, $9,861,032 00 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


919,600 00 
73,000 00 
24,000 00 

235,000 00 


7,000 00 
150,000 00 
2,500 00 
747,020 00 
32,000 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
241,000 00 
630,000 00 
*41,065 61 


325,000 00 


$9,898,097 61 


14,897 59 


$9,912,995 20 


* $36,065 61 of this amount brought from last year. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balances from 1871-2, 36,065 61 
Add Revenue, —Paving, 1,000 00 
Add Revenue, — Mount Hope 

Appropriations, 

Revenues, etc. 
General r ; $9,912,995 20 
Special ; 5,445,354 63 


$15,358,349 83 


Expended. 


$5,020,144 75 
2,027,755 13 


$7,047,899 88 


Expended. 


$6,464,912 00/$3,618,177 


516,728 
54,740 
13,346 

167,468 


3,865 
99,569 
1,221 


ee 6 je ve © 


$5,020,144 75) $4,892,850 45 


$4,892,850 45 
3,417,599 50 @ 


$8,310,449 95 


Unexpended. 


Bal. Unexpended. 
19|$2,861,632 40 
74 402,871 26 
24 18,259 76 
16 10,653 84 
72 67,531 28 © 
94 3,184 06 @ 
59} 50,430 41 © 
14 1,278 86 — 
ae: 747,020 00 — 
61 17,570 39 
d4 21 66 
25 75 
50} ~ 109,633 50 
08 291,982 92 
O7 37,363 54 
18 273,515 82 


a 


AvpitTor’s MontuLty Exuipit. i! 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from the last 


financial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. | 


4 Loan, Revenue, 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. 
Additional Land, Primary School-house, Lexington 
Betenreserved=1UN0)iis,. «16 6s «6 eile a 6 $5,000 00 $4,500 00 $500 00 
Additional Land, Public Library (loan) ....... 70,000 00 70,000 00 Saree is 
Additional Supply of Water (transfer and loan)... . 107,697 19 58,534 22 54,162 97 
Appleton Street Extension (loan) ........se-. 100,000 00 78,176 00 21,824 00 
Mummiac wivenue (loans) . . . . «+ oe we 8 tw 336,863 35 3,033 09 333,830 26 
Mueeney. tsridges (loan) .. ss sss eb ee 151,070 00 150,542 88 527 12 
Bakery, Deer Island (transfer)... ......00% 10,000 00 10,2177 sia 
Bell Tower Quincy School-house (reserved fund) . . 1,500 00 eek 1,500 00 
Sumrwey iuxtension (loans)... .+.-2esseece 81,067 80 206 00 80,861 80 
Wanton Street Grading (loan). .....esseeee 34,923 21 1,597 76 38,825 45 
Cedar Grove Cemetery (reservedfund) ....... 6,000 00 3,908 76 2,091 24 
@uureh Street District (loans)... ....+s.eese 23,516 78 659 00 22,857 78 
Codman Street-School-house Lot (reserved fund). . . 7,500 00 6,669 00 831 00 
Columbus Avenue Extension (loan) .......s.e-. 322,750 00 ei as 322,750 00 
Commercial Point Bridge (transfer) .....+e.e.e- 8,000 00 7,532 00 468 00 
Devonshire Street Extension (loan) ......... 510,000 00 261,956 00 248,044 00 
Hngine House No.4, etc. (transfer) .. 2... 58,702 96 34,063 82 24,639 64 
Engine House, Ward 14 (reservedfund)....... 20,000 00 6,152 22 13,847 78 
English High and Latin School-house Lot (loan) . . 280,000 00 ATE 280,000 00 
mort Hill Improvement (loans).....-.+sseseeee 290,432 84. 163,460 83 126,972 01 
Grading Madison Square (transfer). ....... 8,166 00 4,330 74 3,835 26 
Grammar School House, Atherton District (loan). . 50,000 00 126 45 49,873 55 
Grammar School-house, L Street (loan)....... 90,000 00 40,189 37 49,810 63 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) .......ee-s 61,275 97 1,505 06 59,770 91 
High Service, South Boston (loan) ......eee-. 30,000 00 1,412 59 28,587 41 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (transfer) ......-. 225,000 00 A are 225,000 00 
Hose House, South Boston (transfer) .......e-. 20,000 00 3,674 06 16,325 94 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . 75,000 00 ohms k. 75,000 00 
New Building, House of Correction (transfer)... . 500 00 850 00 150 00 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . . 104,222 20 566 58 103,655 62 
New Water Pipes, East Boston (transfer). ..... 8,732 78 8,732 21 * 57 
Police Station House, District Nine (loan and transfer) 9,337 69 9,312 84 24 85 
Primary School House Lot, Prescott Dist.(reser’d fund) 5,200 00 5,046 00 154 00 
Public Library Building (transfer). ......... 28,219 52 14,319 17 13,900 35 
Public Square, East Boston (reserved fund). .... 4,000 00 Par une e- 4,000 00 
Quarantine Steamboat (transfer)... ....e.eecee 15,350 00 15,299 26 50 74 
Rainsford Island Buildings (transfers). ....... 5,504 68 5,504 68 eure © ce sik 
Rebuilding Hose House No. 5, (reserved fund) ... 10,000 00 a sie ashe « 10,000 00 
Beratting House of Correction (transfer) ...... 48,000 00 14,524 64 33,475 36 
School-house Lot, Ward 15 (loan) .......ee. 16,000 00 15,750 00 250 00 
School-house Lot, Ward 16 (loan and transfer) ... 11,289 15 11,289 15 eee eee 
sing (loan) . o's sic 6 5 6 8 2 ee be 184,879 50 BS els le 184,879 50 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) ......... 16,152 60 15,041 76 1,110 84 
Seretiogpital (loan), 0 < . oce.e 6 6 0 ee es 200,000 00 75,000 00 125,000 00 
Moldiers’ Relief (revenue) ......se.ccecvcces 147,355 93 43,225 98 104,129 95 
South Market Street Extension (loan). ....... 283,000 00 195,921 00 87,079 00 
Suffolk Street District (loans). ......s.eeeee 889,021 93 804,541 79 84,480 14 
Summer Street Sewer (reserved fund) ..... 06. 14,000 00 opei oh sere 14,000 00 
Ticknor Bequest (transfer) ...... 4 ipa Deets 2,060 51 Sate oes 2,060 51 
Water Street Grade Damages (transfer). ...... 41,835 18 13,538 68 28,296 50 
Water Tanks, City Hospital (transfer) ....... 5,000 00 5,000 00 ere are 
Water to Deer Island (loans) .........ee-. 3,289 31 Ae Ooi ack oe 3,289 31 
Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15,and 16 (loans)... . 107,044 96 88,243 99 18,800 97 
Widening Congress Street (loan) ........0.6- 47,000 00 14,500 00 32,500 00 
Widening and Grading Dudley and other Streets (loan) 74,792 08 42,661 02 82,131 06 
Widening Eliot Street (loan and transfer). ..... 23,712 72 eee ne ee 28,712 72 
Widening Federal Street (loans). ........06. 1,103 03 A ee Oey 1,103 03 
Widening Federal Street Bridge (loan) ....... 85,000 00 83,835 96 51,164 04 
Widening Hanover Street (loans). ......... 161,264 73 77,866 78 83,397 95 
Widening Hanover Street, No.2 (loans). ...... 89,504 76 27,263 95 62,240 81 
Widening Kingston Street (loan). ......06- 97,195 53 27,637 64 69,557 89 
*Widening Kneeland Street (loan) .......e.0. 150,000 00 55,058 25 94,941 75 
Widening Tremont Street (loans) ......... 4 6,319 74 276 66 6,043 08 
Widening Warren Street (loan). .......00- 7 115,000 00 aickes wate 115,000 00 


$5,445,354 63 
Less to be provided for, 


$2,027,755 13 


$8,417,817 29 


217 79 


$3,417,599 50 
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- UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1872. 


TotraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 
were made, —the amount expended, and balance unexpended, including 


the November draft : — 


Loan, Revenue, 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. 

Atlantic Avenue (loans) $1,650,000 00} $1,316,169 74| $333,830 26 
Back Bay Bridges (loans) . 191,000 00 190,472 88 527 12 
Broadway Extension (loans) 1,000,000 00 919,138 20 80,861 80— 
Canton Street Grading (loan) 150,000 00 116,674 55 33,325 45 
Church Street District (loans) | 1,175,000 00} 1,152,142 22 22,857 78 
Columbus Avenue Extension (1’ns) 475,000 00 152,250 00 322,750 00 
Engine House No. 4, etc. (transfers) 60,000 00 35,360 36 24,639 64 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) . 1,575,000 00 1,448,027 99 126,972 O1* 
Grading Madison Square (transfer) 12,000 00 8,164 74 3,835 269 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) 220,000 00 160,229 09 09,770 91 
New Building, House of Correction . 

(transfer) . : ; : : 3,000 00 2,850 00 150 00- 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and : 

appropriation) . : : : 148,000 00 44,344 38] 103,655 62 
New Water Pipes, E. Boston (trans. ) 21,000 00 20,999 43 57% 
Oliver Street (revenue and loan) 187,114 05 352,895 17) (ee sword 
Police Station House, Dist. No. 9 

(loan and transfer) ; : 44,000 00 43,975 15 24 85 
Public Library Building (transfer) 55,500 00 41,599 65 18,900 35 
Scollay’s Building (loan). : 135,000 00 120 50| 184,879 50 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) 225,000 00 223,889 16 1,110 84 


Suffolk Street District (transfer and 
loans) 


2,006,248 96 


1,921,768 82 


84,480 14. 


Water Street Grade Damages (tr’n) 100,000 00 71,703 50 28,296 505) 
Water to Deer Island (loans) . 75,000 00 71,710 69 3,289 Si 
Water W’ks, W’ds 13, 14, 15, 16 (1’n) 300,000 00 , 281,199 03 18,800 97 — 
Widening and Grading Dudley and he 

other Streets (loan) . : } 180,000 00 147,868 94 32,131 OOH 
Widening Eliot Street (I’n and tr’n) 390,000 00 366,287 28 23,712 727 
Widening Federal Street (loans) 825,000 00 323,896 97 1,103 03 — 
Widening Hanover Street (loans 725,000 O00} . 641,602 05 83,397 9omm 
Widening Hanover St., No. 2 (I’ns) 820,000 00 757,759 19 62,240 81 
Widening Kingston Street (loan) 225,000 00 155,442 11 69,557 89 
Widening Tremont Street (loans 

and transfer) . , 545,000 00 538,956 92 6,043 08 


| - 


$13,017,863 01 {$11,507,498 71/$1,676,145 42 - 
165,781 12 - 


Advanced by Treasurer . 


$13,183,644 13 


Ae 
at a 
ct ele 
pew 4 
is a 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


COMMISSION TO. EXAMINE CANDIDATES 


FOR THE OFFICE OF 


CITY ENGINEER. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Whereas, the selection of a competent Engineer is of the 
highest importance to the City of Boston, on account of the 
extensive public works now in progress, or in contemplation, 
requiring the best engineering skill; and whereas, it is nec- 
essary, in order to enable the City Council to act intelligently 
upon the question, that the relative qualifications of the 
several candidates for that position should be fully known, it 
is hereby | 

Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor, with Aldermen 
Cutter and Power and Messrs. Webster and Hersey of the 
Common Council, be requested to appoint three experienced 
engineers to examine the several candidates for the office of 
City Engineer, and report, as early as practicable, upon their 
qualifications ; the expense of such commission not to exceed 
two thousand dollars, to be charged to the appropriation for 
Incidental Expenses. 

A true copy of an order passed March 19, 1872. 

Attest :. ‘ 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


a re re 


August 27th, 1872. | 


In accordance with the request contained in the foregoing 
order Messrs. Charles S. Storrow of Boston, James B. 
Francis of Lowell and J. G. Chase of Cambridge, experienced 
engineers, were this day appointed to examine the several 
candidates for City Engineer. | 

Attest : 
_ JAMES M. BUGBEE, 
Clerk of Committees. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 5, 1872. 
To THE Ciry Councin : — 

The committee who were requested to appoint three en- 
gineers to examine the several candidates for the office of 
City Engineer would respectfully report, that Messrs. 
Charles S. Storrow, James B. Francis and J. G. Chase, ex- 
perienced engineers, were unanimously selected to perform 
that duty; and the result of the examination made by them 
is transmitted herewith. 

WM. GASTON, 
DAVID L. WEBSTER, 
CHAS. H. HERSEY, 
JAMES POWER, .« 
L. R. CUTTER. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION. 


Hon. Wm. Gaston, Mayor AND CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE : — 


Sir: The Board of Engineers who have been requested by a 
committee of the City Council of the City of Boston to examine 
the several candidates for the office of City Engineer, and report 
upon their qualifications, respectfully present to you their report, 
as follows : — 
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In pursuance of the delicate duty entrusted to them, the Board 
have been guided by the same principles, and have pursued , 
mainly the same course, that they should follow in a case of their 
own, if they were about to select out of several candidates the 
one most competent to take charge of important engineering 
works under their own control. : 

For such a purpose, a mere scientific examination would obvi- 
ously be entirely unsatisfactory. The services required of the 
engineer are of a practical character, and varied qualifications are 
requisite for their successful performance. While, therefore, the 
Board fully appreciate the value of a scientific education, yet pre- 
ferring performance to preparation, they are most influenced by 
the results of that education exhibited in the successful discharge 
of responsible duties. 

The Board understood from yourself and the committee, that 
their inquiry was to relate solely to the professional ability and 
qualifications of the several candidates, and accordingly have con- 
fined themselves to that question alone. Upon receiving, in 
accordance with your direction, a list of the persons whom they 
were requested to examine, they addressed to each of them a note, 
appointing a time and place for a personal interview, and request- 
ing from each any written statement which he might himself desire 
to make, in relation to his qualifications for the office, referring 
particularly to education, scientific or otherwise, professional ex- 
perience, special branch of engineering most studied or practised, 
and results shown in good work. 

- They also requested the names of engineers or employers with 
whom the several candidates had been connected, and to whom 
they were prepared to refer, so that the Board might themselves 
- communicate with them either personally or by letter, as they have 
in many cases found it desirable to do. _ 

They further requested copies of any engineering reports or 
papers written by the several candidates, and in general any infor- 
mation which they might wish to lay before the Board, bearing 
upon the subject of the present investigation. 

At personal interviews, held at some length with each of the 
candidates successively, the Board made such further inquiries as 


City ENGINEER. 7 


might enable them to form their own opinions, independently, to 
some extent, of the information derived directly from the state- 
ments of the candidates themselves, or of the persons to whom 
they had referred. 

Of the four candidates whose names were sent to the Board, 
namely, Mr. Joseph P. Davis, Mr. Henry W. Wilson, Mr. Joseph 
P. Frizell and Mr. Henry M. Wightman, the latter, Mr. Wight- 
man wrote to the Board in reply to their communication, that 
having in a letter to the Board of Alderman withdrawn his name 
as a candidate in favor of Mr. Joseph P. Davis, he could not 
honorably appear before them. The other candidates all appeared, 
and the Board do not hesitate to say that they all possess, in cer- 
tain respects, qualifications of a high order. 

Mr. Frizell is a gentleman of thorough mathematical education, 
of great taste and capacity for scientific investigation, whose 
researches into various interesting questions connected with the 
business of an engineer,—some of them published in scientific 
journals, — show him to be very proficient in the higher branches 
of mathematics, and not unfamiliar with their practical applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson has impressed the Board with his energy and prac- 
tical ability, which have been highly commended by persons with 
whom he has been associated. _He would, unquestionably, prose- 
cute with promptness and vigor any work which might be entrusted 
to him; and he possesses a local knowledge, derived from his con- 
stant residence in Boston or its vicinity, which is of great value. 

Mr. Davis, in addition to.a thorough special education as an 
engineer, has had a more varied and: valuable professional experi- 
ence than either of the other gentlemen. Especially in that 
branch of his profession which relates to the supply and distribu- 
tion of water, and water-works generally, does he appear to be 
eminently qualified. He has filled important positions upon sev- 
eral works of great magnitude, and of others has had the full 
responsibility as Chief Engineer. The testimony of engineers of 
the highest professional reputation is fully given to his capacity 
and attainments, and to the excellence of the work he has done. 
As the final result of their examination and inquiry, the Board are 
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unanimous in the opinion that he best embraces the qualifications 
most important for the discharge of the responsible duties of City 
Engineer. , 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

| CHAS. 8. STORROW, 


JAMES B. FRANCIS, 
J. G. CHASE. ; 


Boston, November 1, 1872. 
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Pity OF BOSTON. 
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OPINION OF THE CITY SOLICITOR 


ON THE QUESTION 


WHETHER THE ORDER “THAT FROM AND AFTER JANUARY 
1, 1873, THE EAST BOSTON FERRIES SHALL BE FREE 
FOR FOOT TRAVEL” IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 


LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


In Common Councin, Nov. 14, 1872. 
Read and laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : ! W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of Common Council. 


ea 
ioe 7 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Councin, Nov. 7, 1872. 
Ordered, That the City Solicitor be requested to furnish 
this Council, at its next mecting, (A) or as soon thereafter as 
possible, (B) with a written opinion on the question whether 
the order, now before the Council, that from and after Jan. 
1, 1873, the E. B. Ferries shall be free for foot-travel, is in 
accordance With the laws of the Commonwealth. 


In Common CounciL, Nov. 7, 1872. 
Passed with this amendment: Between A and B strike 
out the words “ or as soon thereafter as possible.” 
| W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


* CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Sept. 2, 1872. 


Ordered, That from and after the first day of January, 
1873, the East Boston Ferries shall be free to foot-travel. 


‘In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Oct. 28, 1872. 


Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 


S. LITTLE, 
Chairman. 
A True Copy. 
—_ Attest : W. P. GREGG, 


Clerk of the Common Council. 


City SoLicrtor’s OFFICE, 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE, 
Boston, November 14, 1872. 


Sir : In compliance with the order of the Common Coun- 
cil requesting of me “a written opinion on the question 
whether the order now before the Council, that from and after 
January lst, 1873, the East Boston Ferries shall be free for 
foot travel, is in accordance with the laws of the Common- 
wealth ” — I have the honor to state that it is not among the 
general powers conferred by law upon municipalities to main- 
tain and operate ferries, either for free passage, or passage on 
payment of toll, and that money cannot be raised or expended 


%, 
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by them for this purpose without express legislative authority. 
The right of the City Council to purchase the East Boston Fer- 
ries, of which it availed itself, was given by the 155th chap- 
ter of the acts of the year 1869, and all its rights in regard 
to the use and management thereof are prescribed and defined 
by the same statute. 

By the 2d section of that ee it is provided that the City 
Council may determine whether the ferries shall be main- 
tained free of tolls ; and if it decide in the affirmative, the cost 
of their purchase shall be apportioned between the city and 
the owners of real estate in East Boston and Breed’s Island, 
in the manner therein prescribed. 

By the 6th section it is provided that the ferries may be 
made free for a term of not less than ten years succeeding 
the purchase, and the cost of purchase apportioned in another 
manner. 

The ferries can be made free in only one of these modes. 
No authority exists for making them free for one class of 
ferriage, while tolls are charged for other classes. 

It is therefore my opinion that the aforesaid order now 
before the Common Council will, if it be passed, be in con- 
traveption of the law. 

Iam, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Fe cares By WOp @ 

To the President of the Common Council. 
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REPORT 


COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


WITH 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


ON THE SUBJECTS OF 


NEW STREETS AND A CITY LOAN. 


OC TINT GOs Oval yan 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 18, 1872. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : . 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Common Councit, Nov. 13, 1872. 
Ordered, That the property holders whose buildings have 
been burned, be and they are requested to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Conference to consult with a similar committee on 
the part of the City Council, as to what action is expedient 
on the part of the City Council and the Legislature under 
existing circumstances; and that the Joint Standing Commit- 
tees on Streets and Legislative Affairs, and the Special Com- 
mittee on loaning the credit of the city, constitute such Con- 
ference Committee on the part of the City Council. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
M. F. DICKINSON, JR., 
_e President. 


In BoarpD oF ALDERMEN, Noy. 15, 1872. 


Concurred. 
S. LITTLE, Chairman. 


—$——_—_—_ 


Approved, November 15, 1872. 
WILLIAM GASTON, Mayor. 


A true copy. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, Oity Olerk. 
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COMMITTEE ON STREETS. 


John T. Clark, Wm. E. Perkins, 


Geo. D. Ricker, Isaac P. Gragg, 
Wm. Sayward, Chas. A: Burditt, 
James J. Flynn, Cyrus A. Page. 


LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


Thos. L. Jenks, Alfred A. Clatur, 
Samuel Little, Frederick S. Risteen, 
Wm. M. Flanders. | 


On LOANING THE City CREDIT. 


John T. Clark, W. L. Prescott, 
James Power, Frederick Pease, 
Wm. Sayward, Wan EH eeri sm 


Edward O. Shepard, Henry W. Pickering. 


oD 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 18, 1872. 


The several committees of the City Council, which were 
directed by an order, passed November 15, to confer with the 
property holders whose buildings have been burned, as to the 
expediency of obtaining legislation in regard to laying out 
streets in the district recently covered by fire, and loaning 
the city credit, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


At a preliminary meeting of your committees the ques- 
tions upon which a conference was proposed were discussed 
very fully in order that a definite expression of opinion might 
be obtained for presentation to the parties in interest. _ 

The result of that discussion was embodied in the follow- 
ing votes : — wy 

Voted: That it is expedient that the streets in the “burnt 
district ” be laid out, widened, altered and extended sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plan submitted by the City 
Surveyor; also, that such legislation be asked for as is 
necessary to accomplish the laying out of said district, as 
indicated upon said plan, with as little delay as possible, and 
so that whole estates may be taken where it may be advisa- 
ble, and where streets, squares and parts of streets are dis- 
continued, the city may control the disposition of such terri- 
tory. 

Voted: That, in the judgment of this committee, it is ex- 
pedient to ask for legislation authorizing the city to loan its 
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credit upon sufficient security, and npon such terms as shall 
cover the interest paid by the city on said loan, and all ex- 
penses connected with raising it, to persons who shall rebuild 
upon the district recently covered by fire. 

At the conference subsequently held with the property 
holders, the views of your committees, as expressed by’ the 
foregoing votes, were, after full consideration, substantially 
endorsed. 

A report of the proceedings of the other party to the con- 
ference is appended hereto. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN T. CLARK, 
Chairman. 


\ 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Crry COUNCIL :— 


At your request a meeting of the real-estate owners of the 
burnt district was held at the Council Chamber, Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 18th, at 8 o’clock. 

The meeting was organized by the choice of Hon. Alexan- 
der H. Rice as chairman, and Thomas Minns and Thomas P. 
Beal as secretaries. On motion of Hon. George 8. Hale, a 
committee of seven was appointed by the chair, Messrs. 
Francis Jaques, Nathan Matthews, James H. Beal, Edward 
A. White, Samuel Boyd, Horatio Harris, Thomas C. Amory, 
to give notice to all the owners of land in the burnt district 
to be present at an adjourned meeting to be held at the Coun- 
cil Chamber, Hriday evening, Nov. 15th, at 74 o’clock; and. 
the committee was instructed to confer with the committees of 
the City Council, and report to the adjourned meeting in 
reference to the propriety of a loan of the credit of the city 
to aid said owners in rebuilding the burnt district, and also 
in regard to the best mode of rearranging the streets in that 
district. 


) 


— Se a i Po 


New SrrREEts AND A Crry Loan. vi 


The committee duly attended to these duties, and at a 
meeting of a large number of owners, held on Friday evening 
presented the following report : 

Agreeably to the request of ie City Council of Boston, a 
meeting of the owners of real estate in the burnt district was 
held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 18th, and a committee 
was appointed to confer with a committee of the City 
Council in relation to the best plan of laying out that terri- 
tory ; to consider the expediency of & measure, proposed at a 
meeting of citizens held earlier in the same day, by which 
the city should lend its credit to assist real-estate owners in 
the burnt district: to rebuild, and to report at an adjourned 
meeting to be held on Friday evening, Nov. 15th, at seven 
and a half o’clock, at the City Hall. 

Your committee respectfully report, That they have duly 
appreciated the importance and magnitude of the subjects 
referred to their consideration, involving measures which 
will vastly influence, favorably or adversely, the future pros- 
perity of our beloved city. From the nature of the case, it 
could hardly have been expected that this committee would 
be able, in the limited time at their command; to present 
many tacts which could materially assist your deliberations 
to-night upon these momentous questions. 

In regard to the condition of the burnt district, it appears 
to be imperatively necessary, that, before building operations 
are commenced, something should be done toward re- 
grading the territory, laying out new streets, discontinuing 
old ones, and widening or straightening others. 

And it is also obvious that pressing necessity requires that 
whatever is to be done should be done quickly. No time 
must be lost in putting the territory in condition for mer- 
chants to rebuild their stores, or a large portion of our -busi- 
ness will, for lack of facilities for carrying it on, seek other 
cities. This fact, of so much importance to our welfare, 
should not be lost sight of. 
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Two principal plans are suggested : — 

One, by which the city shall ask the Legislature for au- 
thority to take possession of the burnt territory by right of 
eminent domain, to appoint appraisers, to value each estate 
within the district, and to appoint commissioners to lay out 
‘the territory into streets and building-lots anew, without 
reference to existing lines; and for authority to issue bonds 
of the city to an amount sufficient to pay for all the estates 
thus taken, at the appraised value, and to carry out the 
proposed improvements; such bonds to be secured by a 
covenant that all proceeds of the land, as it is resold, shall 
be applied to extinguish such bonds. 

As fast as the land shall be placed in condition to receive 
buildings, or so soon as plans are executed showing clearly 
the situation of the lots, they shall be sold by the com- 
missioners at public auction, on such terms as shall by them 
be deemed equitable. | 

Where it is desired by the purchasers, the city to give 
bonds for deeds with long time in which to make payments 
thereon, and granting the option to the purchasers to antici- 
pate payments at their convenience, within said time. 

The other plan contemplates that the present lines of 
estates and streets shall be to a great degree preserved, 
while some streets shall be widened, straightened, extended 
or discontinued by the Street Commissioners and City Gov- 
ernment, under authority now vested in them, or, possibly, 
with some enlargment of their powers, to meet the present 
emergency — to be sought of the State Legislature. 

The Board of Street Commissioners and the Joint Commit- 
tee of the City Council have prepared a plan of the district, 
showing improvements which can be made without interfer- 
ing materially with the present lines of estates. 

Your committee have examined this plan, and it appears 
to them that, although—as it has necessarily been drawn 
somewhat hastily — further study may show modifications of 
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details to be desirable, yet on the whole it seems to meet its 
purpose. eget 

Your committee therefore recommend that this meeting 
should favor the adoption of the plan (with such minor al- 
terations.as may hereafter appear to be wise) presented by 
the city authorities, believing it will meet the necessities of 
the case, and that it can be carried out so as to allow build- 
ing operations to be commenced with the least possible de- 
lay, and with the least possible interference with individual 
estates. 


BETTERMENTS. 


In regard to assessments for betterments upon estates in 
the burnt district, where alterations may be made, we would 
suggest that the improvements proposed are for the benefit 
of the city at large; its life and prosperity depend upon sus- 
taining its mercantile business, and giving as great facilities 
as possible for its transaction. 

It is obvious that it would be hard and unjust to force 
those who have lost so heavily by the late fire to bear a con- 
siderable portion of the burden imposed by the contemplated 
improvements, in addition to that they must necessarily bear | 
through ordinary taxation. 

- The betterment taxes, we submit, if assessed at all, should 
be made very light, and when actual damage is done to an 
estate by alteration of street lines, the compensation therefor 
should be liberal. 

The owners of estates are disposed to do all in their power 
to rebuild the denuded territory in the shortest possible 
time, and other citizens ought to do their part, by letting 
the cost of improvements fall equitably upon all tax-payers. 

The betterment law is presumably founded upon equitable 
principles. We claim now that a broad view should be taken 
of the equities involved in the present situation, by those 
whose duty it will be to administer it. 
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CITY LOAN. 


In reference to the other subjéct entrusted to the consider- 
ation of your committee, — the granting of a loan from the 
_city, to assist owners of land in the burnt district to rebuild, 
as proposed at a meeting of citizens held at the: Tremont 
Temple on Wednesday, Nov. 13th, — your committee are of 
opinion, after considerable investigation of the subject, that 
there is no urgent nccessity for sucha loan, and that valid 
objections to making it exist, sufficient to outweigh its ad- 
vantages. They therefore recommend that no application 
shall be made to the Legislature to give the city authority to 
make such loan. | 

For some months to come, and while the improvements 
suggested are assuming shape, and especially during the ses- 
sion of the Legislature, questions may arise, affecting not 
only the public interest generally, but more especially those 
of the proprietors of estates on the burnt district. That no 
important consideration may be overlooked, that no measure 
may be adopted that may be prejudicial, that we may act to- 
gether and as one in promoting what is expedient, and dis- 
couraging what is unwise, it is proposed that this meeting 
of proprietors retain its organization, with its permanent 
chairman and secretaries, and that one or more committees 
_ be appointed to attend the hearings of committees of the Leg- 
islature, on the matters to be submitted for their considera- 
tion. | 

It will thus be easy at stated times, or when there may be 
occasion to call us together for deliberation or action, to 
learn what may have been done or is proposed. 

We have great occasion to be grateful that this calamity 
has disturbed so little our family households, and that it has 
in so few instances impaired the solvency of our business 
men. 

Our property is based, not on houses or lands, goods or mer- 
chandise, but on character, business efficiency and experience. 
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They only need to be supplied once more with fitting 
accommodations for their business, to replace what has 
perished, and start again with renewed hope. It is our 
duty as proprietors of the territory where they have so long 
been established, to facilitate in eVery way in our power 
their restoration to their accustomed places of trade, and at 
the same time endeavor to render this now desolate spot in 
every respect equal to the needs of our rapidly increasing 
population, and of a prosperity which we hope may still 
be vouchsafed. 

FRANCIS JAQUES, 
EDW. A. WHITE, 

H. HARRIS, 

SAMUEL BOYD, 
THOMAS C. AMORY, 
JAMES H. BEAL, 
NATHAN MATTHEWS, 


Committee. 


After full discussion the following resolutions were 
adopted : — 


e 

ftesolved, That the organization of this ‘meeting, by its 

chairman and secretaries, be made permanent, so that future 
meetings of proprietors can be called by the chairman. 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, it is not 
expedient for the city authorities to apply to the Legislature 
for power to take the burnt district for the purpose of re- 


arranging the streets. 


Resolved, That the plan submitted by the Committee on 
Streets, of the City Council, and Street Commissioners, for 
widening, straightening and extending the streets in the 
burnt district, is generally approved, though there are 
several modifications and changes we believe should be made 
to it. 
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Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, it is 
expedient to ask for legislation, authorizing the city to loan 
its credit upon sufficient security, and upon such terms as 
shall cover the interest and all expenses connected with said 
loan, to persons who shall rebuild upon the district recently 
covered by fire. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, the subject 
of grades of streets in the burnt district is of the highest 
importance, and deserves the immediate consideration of the 
aldermen of the city. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chair, to attend the hearings at the State House, during the 
session of the Legislature, in reference to matters voted 
upon here to-night. ' 

The chair appointed Messrs. W. B. Spooner, Geo. C. Rich- 
ardson, Harvey Jewell, Francis Jaques, James H. Beal. 

All of which is respectfully submitted to your considera- 


. 


ALEXANDER H. RICE, 


Chairman. 


tion. 


-*THOMAS MINNS, 
THOMAS P. BEAL, 


| Secretaries. 
Boston, November 16, 1872. 
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Boston, Nov. 14, 1872. 


To the Honorable the Mayor and Board of Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the City of Boston: — 


, GENTLEMEN, — We have the honor to submit herewith the 
report of the Provisional Committee appointed by his Honor 
Mayor Gaston, Sunday, Nov. 10th, to take all necessary 
steps to meet the exigencies resulting from the late disastrous 
fire. 

On the nomination of the Mayor of Boston, on Sunday, 
Nov. 10th, 1872, the following persons were appointed a 
committee to take charge of and distribute any contributions 
which might be made in aid of sufferers by the recent fire, 
and to consider and advise what action should be taken on 
the various subjects presented by the event : — 


Wm. Gray, Samuel Hooper, 
Wm. Claflin, E. D. Jordan, 
Wm. Gaston, Josiah Quincy, 

B. R. Curtis, Wm. L. Burt, 
Sidney Bartlett, Jas. L. Little, 
Geo. T. Bigelow, Avery Plumer, 
Benj. F. Thomas, Jas. H. Beal, 
Henry Walker, - Geo. O. Carpenter, 
Otis Norcross, S. D. Warren, 

A. H. Rice; sts: Paul, ; 
EK. S. Tobey, . H. A. Hill, 


J. G. Abbott, John H. Thorndike, 
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S. C. Cobb, Martin Brimmer, 


Wm. B. Spooner, Jerome Jones, 

J. M. Wightman, F. W. Lincoln, 
Geo. C., Richardson, Thos. Russell, 
Rev. J. D. Fulton, Aug. Parker, 
Robt. Johnson, H. L. Hallett, 
Geo. Lewis, Chas. H. Allen, 
J. A. Cunningham, Jas. H. Danforth, 
fies) Crowellio Patrick Donahoe, 
J. H. Chadwick, E. W. Kinsley, 
H. L. Pierce, } Martin Griffin, 
Wm. Pope, Nathan Matthews, 
N. J. Bradlee, Arthur Cheney, 
Franklin Williams, ' Percival L. Everett, 
N. B. Shurtleff, Geo. B. Faunce, 
Wm. B. Wright, S. H. Gookin, 
Jas. H. Freeland, Abram Firth, 
Edw. Sands, ; S. B. Schlesinger. 


This committee has established a Bureau of Relief, with 
head-quarters at the Charity Bureau, on Chardon street, to 
whom all applications may be made, and who will investi- 
gate all cases presented, and advise as to the relief to be 
“granted. 

The Bureau is composed of the following gentlemen : — 
A. H. Rice, Fred’k W. Lincoln, Samuel C. Cobb, Henry 
L. Pierce, J. H. Chadwick. 

The Genersl Committee has appointed the Hon. Otis Nor- 
cross as its I reasurer, and he will take charge of all contri- 
butions in money, which may be sent to him. | 

It has appointed a Committee of Finance, under whose 
direction all pecuniary subscriptions will be applied. This: 
committee consists of Wm. Gray, Geo. C. Richardson, Sam- 
uel C. Cobb, Martin Brimmer, Avery Plumer, and the Treas- 
urer, ex-officio. No money will be paid by the Treasurer, 
without the approval of the chairman of this committee. 
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It also appointed a committee of seven to take into con- 
sideration the whole subject of the fire, and to report such 
recommendations to the General Committee as it should see 
fit. | 

This committee is composed of Wm. Gray, Wm. Claflin, 
Otis Norcross, J. G. Abbott, Geo. C. Richardson, H. L. 
Hallett, Henry G. Crowell. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee of seven, the 
Treasurer was authorized to publish notices in the daily pa- 
pers, requesting contributions to be sent to him. 

The following persons were appointed a committee to se- 
cure work and aid for such women as may have been de- 
prived of employment by the fire : — 


Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, L. P. Rowland, 


‘6 Wm. Gaston, Rev. G. L. Chaney, 

<¢ Wom. Endicott, jr., <¢ Wm. B. Wright, 
Miss F. L. Gray, Mrs. Walter Baker, 
Mrs. 8. T. Hooper, ‘6 Wm. Claflin, 

‘¢ Tsaac Fenno, «¢ §. D. Warren, 

Po er. yoring, _ « Aug. Hemmenway, 

‘¢ QO. Goodwin, Miss Laura Norcross, 

pierce LLomer, <¢ Abby W. May, 

< J. G. Abbott, Mrs. C. W. Freeland, 
H. G. Crowell, ss G. R. Russell, 
Martin Brimmer,. Isaac Thacher, 
Rey. Rufus Ellis, Rev. John Parkman, 
W. H. Baldwin, Mrs. Wm. E. Smith. 


The General Committee has approved the following re- 
solves, and directed that they be submitted to the citizens of 
Boston for their confirmation at a public meeting to be held 
on Wednesday, Nov. 13th, at noon : — 

fesolved, That the appeal to the City of Boston to estab- 
lish anew in the burned district the lines of all the streets 
which are too narrow or too crooked for the present and 
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future wants of the chief city of New England, imperatively 
demands immediate action. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Boston respectfully but 
earnestly request the Commissioners of Streets and City 
Council of Boston immediately to revise and establish the 
lines of the streets in the district upon a comprehensive and 
liberal plan, relying on the character, energy, and progressive 
spirit of the people to approve such action, and we pledge 
ourselves to support the Commissioners and City Council in 
the exercise of the power and responsibility belonging to 
them in this regard. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Boston earnestly request 
the City Council to prohibit any further construction of Man- 
sard roofs, excepting as they shall be built of fire-proof ma- 
terial, and to limit the height of all buildings within the city 
limits, so that such a conflagration as has just taken place 
may not be repeated. 

Resolved, That the time and opportunity for the erection 
of a Merchants’ Exchange in the centre of business, asso- 
clating together all engaged in mercantile pursuits, has ar- 
rived ; and we strongly advise that steps be taken at once to 
procure a charter from the Legislature to purchase a proper 
site, and to erect a suitable building, adapted to the uses, and 
worthy of the merchants of Boston. The General Commit- 
tee has appointed Mayor Gaston, Postmaster Burt, and Hon. 
EK. S. Tobey a committee to petition the General Government 
to acquire the land between the new post-office and Congress 
street, so as to enlarge the present site for government build- 
ings. It has also appointed the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Col- 
lector Russell, and Mr. James L. Little, a committee to re- 
quest the Massachusetts Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to procure the passage of an act of Congress allow- 
ing the same drawback on building material as was allowed 
to Portland and Chicago after the fire in those cities. 

It has appointed the Hon. Wm. Gray, Mr. Avery Plumer, 
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the Hon. Martin Brimmer, Mr. Wm. B. Spooner, the Hon. 
Samuel Hooper, and the Hon. Wm. Claflin a committee to 
request His Excellency the Governor to call a special meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Massachusetts, for the passage of 
such acts as the present emergency requires. 

It has appointed the following committee to aid men in 
procuring employment: Samuel D. Warren, Geo. O. Car- 
penter, Martin Grifin, Wm. Endicott, Jr., Abram Firth, 
J. D. Fulton, S. H. Gookin. 

The General Commitee has adopted the following vote : — 

Voted, That, in the opinion of this committee, the position 
and construction of the Coliseum make its continuance dan- 
gerous to its immediate neighborhood, and they advise that 
it be removed as soon as practicable. } 

The General Committee adopted the following resolu- 
tion : — 

ftesolved, That the Mayor be requested, in behalf of the 
city, to request His Excellency the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, to call an extra session of the General Court, 
for the following purpose, viz.: To pass a law enabling the 
City of Boston to make and issue, for not exceeding $20,000,- 
000 in amount in the whole, its bonds, payable in not less 
than ten years, at a rate of interest not exceeding five per 
cent. for those payable in gold; and six per cent. for those 
payable in currency, to be called the Summer Street Fire 
Improvement Bonds, to be placed in the hands of a commis- 
sion of not more than five persons, to be appointed by the 
Mayor, with the approval of the City Council, whose duty 
it shall be to lend such bonds or their proceeds to such own- 
ers of land burned over by the recent fire, who shall make 
application therefor, and commence rebuilding on the burned 
land within one year from the date when the streets shall 
have been laid out anew, and been made ready for rebuilding 
and shall secure said loan upon the said land, by a mortgage 
conditional for the use of said loan in rebuilding upon said 
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land so burned over, and conveying a title satisfactory to the 
City Solicitor; and the proceeds of said loan not to be ad- 
vanced until the building on said land has made such prog- 
ress as to insure its completion in the belief of said com- 
mission ; and such further provisions and conditions to be 
annexed to said loan, by the commissioners, as.shall in their 
opinion afford the greater necessity of its use for the purpose 
of rebuilding on said land, and of its being repaid to the 
city. | 

Mayor Gaston and Messrs. Hamilton A. Hill, Franklin 
Williams, Augustus Parker, Geo. O. Carpenter, Thos. Rus- 
sell, and the Rev. J. D. Fulton, were appointed a committee 
to call-a public meeting of the citizens of Boston, at Tre- 
mont Temple, on Wednesday, Nov. 13th, at noon, to hear 
the report of the General Committee. 

The General Committee adopted the following votes : — 

Voted, That the City Council be requested to appoint a 
commission, composed of engineers and other scientific men, 
to investigate the cause of the rise and progress of the re- 
cent fire, with a view to the adoption of suitable measures 
to prevent the recurrence of such a calamity. 

Voted, That a copy of this report, attested by the chair- 
man and secretaries, be sent to the Mayor, with a request 
that he will lay the same before the two branches of the City 
Council. | 

It has appointed Judge Abbott, Judge Curtis, Mr. Sidney 
Bartlett, Judge Bigelow, and Judge Thomas, a committee 
to confer with the City Solicitor and other legal advisers of 
the city, in reference to such acts as it may be desirable to 
ask of the State Legislature at its approaching session. 

The following vote was adopted : — 

It having been suggested that the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry might issue an additional amount of currency, in view of 
our late calamity — | 


cd iii a | AG. 
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any such issue, as unwise, unnecessary, and prejudi- 
t 'o the whole country. 


WM. GRAY, Chairman. 
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WIDENING 


OF 


BLUE HILL AVENUE, 


AT 


WARREN STREET. 


Hii < 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In BoarD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
December 11, 1872. 

REsoLvep, That the safety and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that Bhuz Hin avenue should be 
widened at Warren street; and for that purpose it is neces- 
sary to take and lay out as a public street or way of the said 
city, a parcel of land belonging to ANNA, WIFE OF PaTRICK 
Coauman, bounded as follows, viz.:—eastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Blue Hill avenue, there meas- 
uring, on a curve of two hundred ninety- -two and 5 TA. feet 
radius, sixty-one and 33), feet; westwardly by the resent 
line of Blue Hill avenue, on three lines, eighteen and ;55, 
fourteen and ;5°,, and twenty-eight and 53,9, feet, respective- 
ly; and northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from unknown owners, four and 33, feet ; containing ninety- 
eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to a person or persons un- 
known, being portion of a private way known as Marston 
avenue, bounded as follows, viz. : — eastwardly by the pro- 


‘posed line of ee of Blue Hill avenue, there measuring 


thirty and ;2, feet; southwardly by land before described 


as taken from Anna Coalman, four and feet ; westwardly 


700 
by the present line of Blue Hill avenue, thirty and 7,75 feet ; 
and northwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Margaret N. Britton, seven and 83; feet; containing one 
hundred and eighty-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Maraargr N.,.wIFE or S. 


A. Brirron, bounded as follows, viz.: —eastwardly by the 
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proposed line of widening of Blue Hill avenue, there meas- 


uring fifty-three and -33,; feet; southwardly by land before 
described as taken from unknown owners, seven and 88, 


feet ; aaah by the present line of Blue Hill avenue, 
fifty-three and ;76, feet ; and northwardly by land hereinafter 


described as taken from Anna Coalman, eight and 84, feet ; 
containing four hundred and forty-seven square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to ANNA, WIFE OF PaTRiICK 
Coatman, bounded as follows, viz. :— southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Blue Hill avenue, there 
measuring fifty-two and ;88, feet ; southwardly by land before 
described as taken from Margaret N. Britton, eight and $4, 
feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Blue Hill av- 
enue, fifty-three feet; and northeastwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from the Highland Street Railway 
Company, nine and 55 feet; containing four hundred and 
seventy-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the HigHianp Srreer RalL- 
way Company, bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Blue Hill avenue, there 
measuring one hundred five and 55,9, feet; southwestwardly 
by land before described as taken from Anna Coalman, nine 
and 35 feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Blue 
Hill avenue, one hundred and six feet; and northeastwardly 
by Central avenue, five and 4% 
‘dred and fifty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to AzEL Bownprrcen, bounded as 


follows, viz. : — westwardly by the proposed line of widen- 


feet ; containing seven hun- 


ing of Warren street, there measuring on a curve of two 
hundred thirteen and 7,0, feet radius, ninety-six and 55°. feet ; 

eastwardly wy the present line of Warren street, one hundred 
four and ;33, feet; and southwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from TIT’. H. Parker and others, sixteen and 


- 
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7°; feet ; containing four hundred and sixty-two square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to T. H. Parker, GEORGE 
BILLINGS, AND SARAH Parker, bounded as follows, viz. : — 


westwardly by the proposed line of widening of Blue Hill 


penn’ there measuring, on a curve of two hundred thirteen 


and ;7,°, feet radius, fifty-six and ;°°, feet; westwardly again 
by said line of widening, two hundred twenty-four and 54% 
feet ; northwestwardly by said proposed line of widening, on 
a curve of seven hundred sixteen and 5. feet radius, ninety- 
nine and 84. feet; again northwestwardly ne said proposed 


100 
line of widening, one hundred eighty-six and 33, feet ; south- 


_westwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Sarah 


Parker, eight and 54°, feet; southeastwardly by the pene 
line of Blue Hill avenue, on five lines, thirty-seven and ;%°, 
one hundred eight and ;°,°,, one hundred twenty and 100 one 
hundred sixty-nine and ;*°,, and eighty-six and 4°, feet 
respectively ; SUT by the present line of Warren 
street, fifty-three and &° feet; and northwardly by land 
before described as taken from Azel Bowditch, sixteen and 
~°5 feet; containing ninety-four hundred and forty-eight 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Saran ParkEr, Henry W. 
Pickering, trustee, bounded as follows, viz. :— northwest- 

wardly by the proposed line of widening of Blue Hill avenue, 
there measuring one hundred six and 7° feet; southwest- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from William 
Rumrill and John L. Stanton, eight and 2%, feet; south- 
eastwardly by the present line of Blue Hill avenue, one hun- 
dred and six feet; and northeastwardly by land before 
eos as taken from T. H. Parker and others, eight and 
qos feet; containing eight hundred and ninety-four square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Witi1am Rumrinn AnD 


JOHN L. Stanton, bounded as follows, viz. : -—-northwest- 
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wardly by the proposed line of widening of Blue Hill avenue, 
there measuring forty-three feet; northwardly by said pro- 
pants line of widening, on a curve of ten feet radius, fifteen 
and 106 feet; southwestwardly by Schuyler street, nineteen 


and 35, feet ; are by the present line of Blue 


Hill avenue, fifty-two and #2 feet; and northeastwardly by | 
land before described as taken from Sarah Parker, eight and 
#3, feet; containing four hundred and eighty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 

AnD WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, Ir Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said City — according to a plan 
of the said widening made by Thos. W. Duvis, City Sur- 
veyor, dated November 25, 1872, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening 
the said Blue Hill avenue, as aforesaid, will amount to 
seventy-two hundred eighty-eight and 45, dollars, and that 
the damages to the estates, parts of which are taken as above, 
are the sums set against them respectively on the schedule 


hereto annexed. 
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AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


DEHCHMBEHR 6, 1872. 


Cry "ORY BOSTON. 


GENERAL AND .SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1872-73. 


MONTHLY EXHEBIT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Hautu, December 6, 1872. 


To THE HONORABLE Crry COUNCIL: 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1872-73, as shown in the books in 
his office, December 1, 1872, including the December draft, 
being eight months’ payments of the financial year, — ex- 
hibiting the original appropriations, the amount expended, 
and the balance of each unexpended at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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Carried forward 


GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. cabaaienits Expended. |Bal. Unexpended. 
Advertising $4,000 00 $2,646 14 $1,353 86 
Annuities 512 00 245 00 267 00 
Armories 25,000 00 17,041 66 7,958 34 
Bells and Clocks 4,050 00 1135/85 2,914 15 
_ Boston Harbor 10,000 00 7,173. 16 2,826 84 
Bridges . 26,500 00 14,985 49 11,514 51 
Cemeteries 16,500 00 9,586 37 6,913 63 
Charles River and Warren Bridges 42,000 00 29 A459 19,554 88 
Chestnut Hill Driveway. 5,000 00 4,573 62 426 38 

- City Hospital . ; 107,000 00 83,425 80 93,574 20 
Common, Public Squares, ete. 90,000 00 76,702 09 18)29702 OF 
Contingent Funds, viz. 

Joint Com’i'tees of the City Council 4,000 00 2,618 15 1,381 85 
Mayor ; : 1,500 00 42 50 1,457 50 
Board of Aldermen 1,500 00 TeLOles7 398 73 
Common Council 3,000 00 2,225 65 RFS SE 
County of Suffolk 290,000 00} 158,831 31 131,668 69 
East Boston Ferries 240,000 00 149,789 56 90,210 44 
Engineer’s Department . 20,000 00 12,412 42 7,587 58 
Fire Alarm Department . 40,600 00 26,875 78 13,724 22 
Fire Department 445,000 00) 395,694 03 49,305 97 
Health Department 865,000 00 225,827 66 189,172 34 
Inspection of Buildings . 10,950 00 7,456 37 3,493 63 
Interest and Premium 1,284,000 00 645,760 49 638,239 51 
Incidental Expenses 90,000 00 83,834 31 6,165 69 
Lamps . 870,500 00} 217,340 81); 153,159 19 
Lyman School House’ 15,000 00 14,960 00 40 00 
Markets . : 10,000 00 6,096 36 3,903 64 
Militia Bounty : 45,000 00 38,197 00 6,803 00 
Mount Hope Cemetery . : 3 
Add Revenue ree’d, $16,275 23 16,000 00 25,970 99 6,304 24 
Overseers of the Poor 4 ; 69,800 00 Delo bs 31,694 27 
Old Claims 1,500 00 142 83 HSS TmLE 
Paving *1,:001,000 00} 735,080 23 265,969 77 
Police 670,000 00 423,514 28 246,485 72 
Printing and Stationery . 30,000 00 23,10 4°23 6,225.02 
Public Baths . 40,000 00 DOOOLTLE 6,638 83 
Public Buildings 92,000 00 63,148 33 28,851 67 
Public Institutions, viz. : 
House of Industry. 153,500 00 122,383 74 31,116 26 
House of Correction 88,500 00 41,636 41 46,863 59 
Lunatic Hospital 63,000 00 34,841 27 98,158 73 
Pauper Expenses 31,000 00 9,341 72 21,658 28 
Steamboat ‘‘ Henry Morrison 2 13,500 00 71,8051 22 5,644 78 
Office Expenses . 8,000 00 4,908 95 3,091 05 
Coal Sheds at Deer Island . 15,000 OO Lyte ten 15,000 00 | 
Wharf at Deer Island. 12,000 00 11,729: 23 DIO TE 
House for Engineer, Deer Island 7,500 00 5,872 85 1,627 15 
Public Lands. 10,000 00 2.702710 7,297 90 
Public Library 91,000 00 59,125 57 31,874 438 
Quarantine Department. 25,000 00 22,199 98 2,800 02 
Reserved Fund 300,000 00 87,893 83 219 106217 
Salaries . 160,000 00 118,928 86 41,071 


$6, 464,912 00/1$4, 100,991 49!1$2,380,195 74 


* Add Revenue received, $1,000. 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward “ 
Schools and School-houses, viz. 


$6,464,912 


Amount of each 
Appropriation. 


Expended. 


00' $4,100,991 49 


School Instructors 919.600 00 
School Expenses, School Committee 73 000 00 
Salaries Officers, Schoo] Committee 24.000 00 
School-houses, Public Buildings 235,000 00 
Sealers of Weights and Measures . 7,000 00 
Sewers . 150,000 O00 
Sinking Fund Commissioners 2,500 00 
State Tax 747,020 00 
Surveyor’s Depar tment . 32,000 00 
Survey of Roxbury 8,000 00 
Survey of Dorchester 3,000 00 
Water Works. 241,000 00 
Water Works, Interest and Pr emium 630,0CU 00 
West Boston and Cragie’s Bridges *41,065 61 
Widening Streets . 325,000 00 
Total Appropriations, $9,861,032 00 
Balances from 1871-2, 36,065 61 
Add Revenue, — Paving, 1,000 00 
$9,898,097 61 
Add Revenue, — Mount Hope 16,275 23 
$9, 914.372 84 


£98,410 54 
64,276 
15,463 50 
179,293 O& 


4,389 
125,387 
1,221 


3,858 
100,998 


* $36,065 61 of this amount brought from last year. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Appropriations, 


Revenues, etc. 


General 
Special ; 


$9,914,372 84 
7,033,854 68 


$16,948,227 47 


$2,380,195 ’ 


Bal. Unexpended. 


321,189 
8,723 
8,536 

55,706 


2,610 
24,612 
1,278 
747,020 
14,871 
16 


60,313 
291,382 
37,207 56 
224,001 65 


$5,736,705 87)$4,177,667 47 


Expended. 


$5,736,705 37 
2,796,560 71 


$8,533,266 08° 


Unexpended. 


$4,177,667 47 
4,237,293 92 


$8,414,961 39 


Aupitor’s Montaty Exarsit. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


[Under this head, the appropriations are the balances brought from the last 


financial year, and appropriations made the present financial year. | 


Loan, Revenue, 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Additional Land, eee School-house, Lexington 
Street (reserved PANG are 
Additional Land, Public Library. (loan) . 
Additional Supply of Water (transfer and LOST) ieaten,« 
Appleton Street Extension (loan) .........-. 
Atlantic Avenue (loans) . 
Back Bay Bridges (loan) 


Bakery, Deer Island (transfer) ........-. 


Bell Tower Quincy School-house (reserved fund) 
Broadway Extension (loans) ....++.++.see- 
Canton Street Grading (loan). Ae yey by ar 
Cedar Grove Cemetery (reserved fund) mony 
Church Street District (loans) . 

Codman Street School-house Lot (reserved, fund) 
Columbus Avenue Extension (loan)..... 
Commercial Point Bridge (transfer) ..... 
Devonshire Street Extension (loan) ... 
Engine House No.4, etc. (transfer) 
Engine House, No. 12 (loan) . : 
Engine House, Ward 14 (reserved fund) Sy A ces ce : 
English High and Latin School-house Lot (loan)}ien 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) 
Grading Madison Square (transfer) . . are 
Grammar School House, Atherton District (loan) ae 
Grammar School-house, Pao es Amt Ga te 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) . 
High Service, South Boston (loan) . 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (transfer) ons Weds Peveatne 
Hose House, South Boston (transfer) 
Mather School House, Ward 16... . 
Memorial Monument, Boston Common (transfer) . .j| » 
New Building, House of Correction (transfer)... . 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . . 
New Water Pipes, East Boston (transfer) 
Police Station House, District Nine (loan and transfer) 
Police Station House, No, 11 (reserved fund) . 
Primary School House Lot, Prescott Dist.(reser’d a fund) 
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Public Library Building (transfer) . So 
Publie Square, East Boston (reserved fund). Ale 
Quarantine Steamboat MEPAISTCT ist «ss oie 3's F 


Rainsford Island Buildings (transfers) . 
Rebuilding Hose House No. 5, (reserved fund) 
Repairing House of Correction (transfer) 
School-house Lot, Ward 15 (loan) . 
School-house Lot, Ward 16 (loan and tr ansfer) 
Scollay’s Building (loan) . Wee Oita wg teh G 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan)... 
Small-pox Hospital (loan). ....... 
Soldiers’ Relief (revenue) . : avn 


South Market Street Extension (loan) . 
Suffolk Street District (loans). .... 
Summer Street Sewer (reserved fund) 
Ticknor Bequest (transfer) .... 
Washington Street Extension (loan) . 
Water Street Grade Damages (transfer) . : 
Water Tanks, City Hospital (transfer) .. 
Water to Deer Island (loans) . 

Water Works, Wards 13, 14, 15, and 16 (loans) 
Widening Congress Street (loan) . 

Widening and Grading Dudley and ‘other Streets (loar 
Widening Eliot Street (loan and transfer). . . 
Widening Federal Street (loans). ..... 
Widening Federal Street Bridge (loan) . . 
Widening Hanover Street (loans). .... 
Widening Hanover Street, No. 2 (loans). . 
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Widening Kingston Street (loan) .... : 
Widening Kneeland Street (loan) .... 


Widening Tremont Street (loans) .... 
Widening Warren Street (loan). .... 


oC" 6 se 8 Chel etc 
oh a O28re 1a ef 6 
2.3. 286 eo O.°s of 25.6 - = 


$7,033,854 63 
Less to be provided for, 


or from 


Transfers. 


$5,000 00 
70,000 00 
107,697 19 
100,000 00 
336.863 35 
151,070 00 


10,000 00 


1,500 00 
81,067 80 
34.923 21 
6,000 00 
23,516 78 
7,500 00 
822,750 00 
8,000 00 
510.000 00 
58,702 96 
28,000 00 
20.000 00 
280.000 00 
290,432 84 
8,166 00 
50,000 00 
99,000 00 
61,275 97 
380.000 00 
225.000 00 
20,000 00 
1, 000 00 
500 00 
104,222 20 
8.732 78 
9.337 69 
7,500 00 
5,200 00 
28,219 52 
4,000 00 
15,350 00 
5,504 68 
10,000 00 
48,000 00 
16,000 00 
11,289 15 
187,879 50 
16,152 60 
200.000 00 
147,355 93 
283,000 00 
389,021 93 
14,000 00 
2,060 51 
1,500,000 00 
41,835 18 
5,000 00 
8,289 31 
107.044 96 
47.000 00 
74,792 08 
23,712 :72 
1,103 03 
85.000 00 
161,264 73 
89,504 76 
97,195 53 
150,000 00 
6,319 74 

115,000 00 


Expended. 


$4,500 00 
70,000 00 


150,542 88 
10,217 79 


25 00 
206 00 


6,152 22 
280.000 00 
169,247 57 

4,780 86 

6,138" 90 


43,189 37> 


1,505 06 
1,412 59 
6,073 68 
2,853 19 

350 00 

566 58 
8,732 21 
9,312 84 
5,046 00 
23,823 01 
15,299 26 
5,504 68 
21,895 O4 
15.750 00 
11,289 15 

187,135 80 

15,256 76 
75,538 00 
50.534 31 

197,142 87 

350.360 72 
14,000 00 


"13,538 68 
5,000 00 
98,700 76 
14500 00 
54,498 75 


51,126 94 
77,866 78 
27,263 95 
31,171 72 
59,358 19 

788 66 
42,106 50 


$2,796,560 71 


Unexpended. 


$500 


3.078 
333,880 
527 


($217.79 drawn for 


48,295 


00 
14 
50 


26 
12 


but not paid.) 


i 475 


13,926 


{to be web ‘d'd tor.) 


000 
150 
103,655 


$4,240,364 
_ 8.070 


$4,237,298 


00 


32 


00 
60 


90 
98 
92 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, 
MAY 1, 1872. 


Tora APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made 
from time to time by the City Council, and the objects for which they 
were made, —the amount expended, and balance unexpended, including 


the December draft : — 


Loan, Revenue, 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. 

Atlantic Avenue (Joans) $1,650,000 00| $1,316,169 74| $333,830 26 
Back Bay Bridges (loans) . 191,000 00 190,472 88 527 12 
Broadway Extension (loans) 1,000,000 00 919,138 20 80,861 80 
Canton Street Grading (loan) 150,000 00 116,674 565 33,325 45 
Church Street District (loans) 1,175,000 00 1,152,142 2 22,857 78 
Columbus Avenue Extension (I’ns) 475,000 00 152.250°-00 322,750 00 
Engine House No. 4, etc. (transfers) 60,000 00 AD 39T Or 14,602 13 
Fort Hill Improvement (loans) . 1,575,000 00 1,453,814 73 121,185 27 
Grading Madison Square (transfer) 12,000 00 8,614 86 3,385 14 
Harrison Avenue Extension (loan) 220,000 00 160;229 09 59,770 91 
New Building, House of Correction | 

(transfer) . : 5 : : 3,000 00 2,850 00 150 00 
New Lunatic Hospital (loans and . 

appropriation) . : ; : 148,000 00 44,344 38] 103,655 62 
New Water Pipes, E. Boston (trans. ) -21,000 00 20,999 438 57 
Oliver Street (revenue and loan) 187,114 05 352,895.17) (et Te ej 
Police Station House, Dist. No. 9 

(loan and transfer) . ; 44,000 00 43,975 15 24 85 
Public Library Building (transfer) 55,500 00 51,103 49 4,396 51 
Scollay’s Building (loan) ; 188,000 00 187,256 30 743 70 
Shawmut Avenue Extension (loan) 225,000 00 224,104 16 895 84 
Suffolk Street District (transfer and 

loans) : ‘ : : : 2,006,248 96] 1,967,587 75 38,661 21 
Water Street Grade Damages (tr’n) 100,000 00 71,703 50 28,296 50 
Water to Deer Island (loans) 75,000 00 71,710 69 3,289 31 
Water W’ks, W’ds 13, 14, 15, 16 (I’n) 300,000 00 291,655 80 8,344 20 
Widening and Grading Dudley and 

other Streets (loan) . : ‘ 180,000 00 159,706 67 20,293 33 
Widening Eliot Street (’n and tr’n) 390,000 00 366,287 28 23,712 72 
Widening Federal Street (loans) 325,000 00 323,896 97 1,103 03 
Widening Hanover Street (loans 725,000 00 641,602 05 83,397 95 
Widening Hanover St., No. 2 (1’ns) 820,000 00 757,759 19 62,240 81 
Widening Kingston Street (loan) 225,000 00 158,976 19 66,023 81 
Widening Tremont Street (loans 

and transfer) . 545,000 00 539,468 92 5,531 08 

$13,070,863 O01 | $11,792,787 23/$1,443,856 90 
Advanced by Treasurer . 16578149 3 ee 


$13,236,644 13 
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Pity OF BOSTON. 


REQUEST 


FOR 


AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, December 10, 1872. 


The Committee on Health would respectfully represent 
that the appropriation for the Quarantine Department is 
nearly exhausted, and that there will be required for the 
wants of that department, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

This deficiency is caused by the care and support of the 
large number of small-pox patients, which was not anticipated 
or provided for at the beginning of the year. | 


The appropriation for the Quarantine Department for the 
present financial year amounted to : ¥ $25,000 00 
The expenditures on that account have been as 

follows : — 

Salaries — Port Physician, Assistant, Nurses, 


BiG.) - : : . $2,473 85 
Fuel ; 1,957 95 
Subsistence supplies and board cae dela? Rag 
Repairs and alterations . . 1,130 56 
Furniture, medicine, agricultural and 

sundry small items ; ; : 971 48 
Rebuilding wharf, coal-shed, and 

waiting-room sy : . 10,950 00 


Amount carried forward, $18,988 57 
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Amount brought forward, $18,988 57 
Steamboat “Samuel Little,” salaries, 
repairs, etc. : : ; 2 40D) 
Hire of tug-boats.. : 750 00 
—— $22,199 98 
Amount remaining . iit . + $2,800 02 


The Committee would respectfully request that this ap- 
plication for an additional appropriation be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. ~ 


For the committee, 
SAMUEL LITTLE, 


Chairman. 


ON 


= ee oe 
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AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


Suffolk-St. District Improvement. 


Sy le i eran 
4 ai “si 


(en ee lO) SI) ON, 


In Common Councin, Dec. 12, 1872. 


The Joint Special Committee on the Suffolk Street District 


beg leave to represent, that an additional appropriation will 
be required te complete the improvements on the said district. 
The amount of the appropriations heretofore made for this 


$2,006,248 96 


work is 


The expenditures have been as follows : — 


$ 483 40 


Widening of Washington street 
as ‘* Carney place 10,000 00 
«© «© Castle street — 99,551 29 
as ‘* Middlesex street . 36,700 26 
6s ‘¢ Suffolk street 121,827 81 
Laying out of Cobb street 41,300 00 
— 309,862 76 
Sewers and cesspools 53,274 60 
Water works 15,446 41 
Plans and printing 1,552 27 
Office expenses 1,193 83 
Lamps and lighting streets 2,706 06 
Repairing buildings 36,453 O1 
Estates surrendered 598,120 89 
Retaining walls 10,162 92 
Damage by fire 1,084 66 


Amount carried forward, 


$1,029,857 41 
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Amount brought forward, ’ ; $1,029,857 41 


Expense of sales . ; ; ; : 7,241 23 
Clearing basements ; ’ : : : 1,406 36 
Incidentals (advertising, steps, fences, cross- 

ings, removing night-soil, etc.) : g 10,397 00 
Insurance. : ‘ ; : : 3 795 80 
Expense of committee . : : ‘ : 3,343 02 
Raising and underpinning. . : ~ 320.0. Ou 
Salaries — 


Superintendent . : 1S), LAD e Se 
Assistant superintendent : 7,375 00 
Book-keeper ‘ : ; 2,445 83 
Watchmen . ; x : 0624300 
Overseers. ; : : 1,140 00 
Messenger . e 5a lanes 659 00 


Total salaries a 22,608 65 
Examining titles, estimating, and appraising . 8,029 90 
Paving streets. : ; : : . 102,710 56 
Engineers and expenses : : : é 9,575 70 


Edgestones and sidewalks. ; : : 5,036 75 
Moving buildings and building foundations . 22,349 00 
Damages. g = : ; ; ; 41,572 24 
- Difference in exchange . : : ! . 4,350 00 


‘Filling — 
Manuel & Haynes . : . $178,375 50 
John Souther i : : ADS tile oe 


Teaming, including grading 


Tremont street. +. ‘ 17,164 93 
—— 238,252 95 


Amount carried forward, . : . $1,834,242 68 


SuFFOLK-STREET DISTRICT. 5 


Amount brought forward, . ; EST Cos seee no 
Bridge Extension, etc. — 
Clapp & Ballou, R. wall .) $438,215,-98 
Colby & Trumbull, R. wall . 30,395 71 
= sé abiftment . LAOekD 
C. W. Parker, abutment ; D638, 40 
G. W. Smith, bridge . : 33,636 50 
Sundry lumber and labor on 
bridge. : , : 103 71 
——— . 126,807 48 
Drains . : : : ‘ : : : 3,347 42 
Taxes paid . : : : : ; - 3,190 17 


$1,967,587 75 
Unpaid drafts : : . , : » 20,774°19 


Total expenditure ‘ : $1,988,361 94 
Amount of appropriations remaining unex- 


pended . : : ; ; : - $17,887 02 


The amounts to be credited to the improvement are as 
— follows : — 


From sales of estates at public auction . . $564,142 72 
6 6 old buildings . : b : 19,846 50 


6 6 old brick é : : : 359 73 
<6 és old material . : ; ; 213 44 
‘¢ rent of Model House . ’ ° é 903 09 
‘+ insurance . 2 4 : : : ye wi 


nw 


‘ filling land — 
paid . ; ; $10,883 50 


duexri : , 3,841 30 
—_—__—_— 14,724 80 
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From drains — 


paid . ENUF ed $332 93 
die.) \. : : 301 96 
Sinhollvlbpahsius 2 634 89 
‘¢ betterments and land add- 
ed and exchanged — . 
paid. : | PLEA 2o4 hs 
HG. hi ‘ : GB ,pa. oe 


Lib.8olet9 
s¢ clearing basements and , 


repairs — 
paid: . : $746 02 
due .. : : 220 33 


oe 966 35 
Forfeit on land Shawmut avenue . : : 200 00 
Estimated value of land remaining unsold : 20,000 O00 


$797,874 08 
The estimated amonut required during the 


present financial year, to pay for estates 

surrendered is . j ; : ; . $50,000 00 
To complete the work on the district (1. e. 

paving, laying sidewalks, setting edgestones, 

grading Tremont street, paying salaries, ete.) 


say . : ; ‘ : : Oe OUI 


Total ; ‘ . $117,000 00 


Additional appropriation required at this time, $100,000. 

The Committee would, therefore, respectfully recommend 
the passage of the accompanying order. 

For the Committee, — 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Chairman. 


Ordered, That the Treasurer be authorized to borrow, 
under the direction of the Committee on Finance, the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars, to be added to the appro- 
priations heretofore made for the improvement of the Suffolk- 
street district, so called. 
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merry OF BOSTON, 


£46 CONDITA uae 
NE Luise Bo outs 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


Taxation of Foreign Goods in Original Cases. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 10, 1872. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CLBY OF; BOST ON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 10, 1872. 


The Committee on the Assessors’ Department beg leave 
to represent, that it has been the custom heretofore to tax, for 
municipal purposes, as part of the general property of cit- 
izens, goods imported from foreign countries, and remaining 
in the original cases; but it appears from a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States that such goods are 
not subject to State taxation. This decision was given in 
the case of C. Adolph Low, e¢ al., vs. Alexander Austin. 
The plaintiffs were importing, shipping, and commission 
merchants, in the city of San Francisco, in the State of 
California. In 1868 they received on consignment, from 
parties in France, certain Champagne wines, of the value 
of ten thousand dollars, upon which they paid the duties 
and charges of the Custom House. They stored the wines in 
their warehouse, in San Francisco, in the original cases in 
which the wines were imported, where they remained for sale. 
Whilst in this condition they were assessed as the property 
of the plaintiffs for State, City, and County taxes, under the 
general Revenue Law of California, which subjects all prop- 
erty, real or personal, in the State, with certain exceptions, to 
an ad valorem tax. The defendant was, at the time, the tax 
collector of the city and county of San Francisco, and as such 
officer levied upon the cases of wines thus stored for the 
amount of the tax assessed, and was about to sell them, when 
the plaintiffs paid the amount and the charges incurred under 
protest, and then brought an action to recover back the 
same. The case was carried up to the Supreme Court. 
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of the United States on a writ of error. The rescript of the 
Court is as follows : — 

“Goods imported from a foreign country, upon which the 
duties and charges at the Custom House have been paid, are 
not subject to State taxation whilst remaining in the original 
cases, unbroken, and unsold, in the hands of the importer, 
whether the tax be imposed upon the goods as imports, or upon 
the goods as part of the general property of the citizens of 
the State which is subjected to an ad valorem tax. Goods im- 
ported do not lose their character as imports, and become in- 
corporated into the mass of property of the State, until they have 


passed from the control of the importer, or been broken up by 


him from the original cases.” 

Undoubtedly, upon a proper representation of the matter, 
Congress will grant the necessary authority for levying a tax 
upon such goods as are part of the general property of the 
owner; and in order that such representation may be made, 
the committee would recommend the passage of the accom- 
panying order. 

For the Committee, 
GEO. D. RICKER, 
Chairman. 


Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor be requested to peti- 
tion Congress for the passage of an act making goods imported 
from foreign countries, and remaining in the original cases, 
subject to taxation for State and municipal purposes. 
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Seth BOSTON. 


In Boarp OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Dec, 16, 1872. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the city require that WasHINGTON STREET should be wi- 
dened to sixty feetfrom Milkto Summer street, and for that 
purpose it is necessary to take and lay out asa public street or 
way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to the Herrs 
OF SAMUE!. Davis AND OTHERS, bounded as follows, viz. : — 
southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Wash- 
ington street, there measuring a Aa and ;2,% feet ; northeast- 
wardly by Milk street, nine and 8)5 feet ; ASA a 
by the present line by Washington street, nineteen and: 53, 
feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as 

taken from Henry W. Dutton and Son, nine and 583, feet ; con- 
taining one hundred and ninety-two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Henry W. Dutron Ann Son, 
bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Washington street, there measuring 
twenty-seven and ;;4, feet; northeastwardly by land before 
described as taken from the heirs of Samuel Davis and others, 
nine and 583, feet ; Dea a ry the present line of 
Washington street, twenty-six and ,%% feet; and southwest- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of 
Tasker H. Swett, ten and 2 Lia feet ; containing two hundred 
and sixty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Tasker H. 
Swett, bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the 
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proposed line of widening of Washington street, there meas- 
uring nineteen and ,°6, feet; northeastwardly by land before 
described as taken from Henry W. Dutton and Son, ten and 
quay feet ; mY baa by the present line of Washington 
street, nineteen and °° feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Peter Par ee: 
and C. F. Shimmin, ten and < 3°; feet ; containing two hun- 
dred square feet, more or less: 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or PETER 
ParKER, AND C. F. Summin, bounded as follows, viz. :— 
southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Wash- 
ington street, there measuring nineteen and =4% feet: north- 

eastwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs 
of Tasker H. Swett, ten and .%3, feet ; neue a eee by 
the present line of Washington street, nineteen and -8,/5 feet 
and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from C. F. Shimmin and A. L. Vauzandt, ten and 38; feet ; 
containing two hundred and four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to C. F. Saimmin anp A. L. 
VaNZANDT, bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Washington street, there 
measuring twenty-five and 35, feet; northeastwardly by Jand 
before described as taken from the heirs of Peter Parker and 
C. F. Shimmin, ten and 38 feet; nou Riel ata hy the 
present line of Washington street, twenty-five and 32, feet; 
and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from James Parker, ten and ;%8,; feet ; containing two hundred 
and seventy-two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to James ParKxer, bounded as 
follows, viz.:— southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Washington street, there measuring twenty-four 
and 58%, feet; northeastwardly by land before described as 
taken from C. F. Shimmin and A. L. Vanzandt, ten and 8, 
feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Washington 


street, twenty-four and ,;%° feet; and southwestwardly by 
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land hereinafter described as taken from Catharine B. and 
Amuasa W hiting, eleven and oO feet; containing two hun- 
dred and seventy-three square teet, more or less. 

A parcel of land bel. nging to CarHarine B. aNp AMASA 
Wauirtine, bounded as follows, viz. :— southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Washington street, there 
measuring twenty-seven and 88, feet; northeastwardly by 
land before described as taken from James Parker, eleven 
and 2,5 feet ; northwestwardly by the present line of Wash- 
ington street, twenty-seven feet; and southwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of William 
B. Callender, ten and 58,9; feet ; containing two hundred and 
ninety-eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or WILLIAM 
B. CALLENDER, bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Washington street, there 
measuring thirty-cight and $3, feet; northeastwardly by 
land before described as taken from Catharine B. and Amasa 
Whiting, ten and 8% feet; northwestwardly by the present 
line of Washington street, thirty-eight and -§?>5 feet; and 
southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
John A. Lowell, trustee, ten and #1, feet; containing four 
hundred and thirteen square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jonn A. LOWELL, trustee, 
bounded as follows, viz.:— southeastwardly by. the pro- 
posed line of widening of Washington street, there meas- 
uring forty-three and +54 
before describe das taken 


; feet; northeastwardly by land 
from the heirs of William B. Ca- 
lender, ten and ~8), feet; northwestwardly by the present 
line of Washington street, forty-four feet; and southwest- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from William 
S. Dexter and William S. Bullard, trustees, ten and 75% 
feet; containing four hundred and sixty-seven square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Witi1am S. DEXTER AND 


- in sf 
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’ Witi1am S. Buiuarp, trustees, bounded as follows, viz. : — 
southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Wash- 
ington street, there measuring twenty-three and 9%, feet; 
northeastwardly by land betore described as taken from 
John A. Lowell, trustee, ten and ;5° feet ; northwestwardly 
by the present line of Washington street, twenty-three feet ; 
and southwestwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Thomas B. Williams, ten and ;®J, feet; containing two 
hundred and fifty square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Tuomas B. WILLI1AMs, 
bounded as follows, viz. : —southeastwardly by the proposed 
line widening Washington street, there measuring twenty- 
two feet ; northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from Wm. 8. Dexter and Wm. 8. ; Bullard, trustees, ten and 
fy feet; northwestwardly the present line of Washing- 
ton street, twenty-two and 75, feet ; and southwestwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Moses Williams,. ten 
and =>3, feet; containing two hundred and thirty-three square 
feet, more or less. 

‘A parcel of land belonging to Mosms Witirams, bounded 
as follows, viz. :— southeastwardly by the proposed line of wi- 
dening of Washington street, there measuring twenty-one and 
>8 feet; northeastwardly by land before described as taken 
from Thomas B. Williams, ten and 33, feet ; northwestw: shee 
by the present line of Washington street, twenty-one and 58, 
feet ; and southwestwardly by land hereinzfter described as 
_ taken from John A. Lowell, trustee, ten and ;'?5 feet ; con- 

taining two hundred and twenty-seven square teet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jonn A. LownEtu, trustee; 
bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening co Washington street, there measuring 
twenty-nine and ,%, feet; northeastwardly by land Goiis 
described as taken from Moses Williams, ten and 52. feet; 


100 
northwestwardly by the present line of Washington street, 


a ie ‘ 
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thirty and =°,°5 feet ; and southwestwardly by Franklin street, 


ten and _ ,;°,°; feet; containing three hundred and sixteen 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun C. Cuarrin, bounded 
as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of. Washington street, there measuring twenty-five 
and io feet; northeastwardly by Franklin street, thirteen 
and +2, feet ; northwestwardly oy the present line of Wash- 
ington street, twenty-five and 9, feet ; and southwestwardly 
by land PRne ier described as taken from John Collamore, 


twelve and feet; containing three hundred and twenty- 


No 

Six square ee more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun CoLLaAmoreE, bounded 
- as follows, viz. : —southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Washington street, there measuring twenty-eight 
and =9°, feet; northeastwardly by land ay described as 
taken from’ John C. Chaffin, twelve and =5% feet ; northwest- 
wardly by the present line of Washington street, twenty- 
nine and 71,0 feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from the heirs of Henry Sargent, twelve 
and ;4°, feet ; containing three hundred and sixty-six square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Henry Sar- 
GENT, bounded as follows, viz.: — southeastwardly by the: 
proposed line of widening of Washington street, there meas- 
uring thirty and 2°, feet; northeastwardly by land before 
described as taken from John Collamore, twelve and 45 
feet ; HOTA CS MAE by the present line of Washington 
street, thirty and ,%, feet; and southwestwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Alpheus Hardy and 
others, trustees, twelve and ;/,°, feet; containing three hun- 
dred and seventy square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to ALpHEus Harpy anp 
oTrHERs, trustees, bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly 


by the proposed line of widening of Washington street, there 


ai 
. et) .) 
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measuring forty-two and +45 eae northeastwardly by land 
hefore described as taken from the heirs of Henry Sargent, 
twelve and io’s feet ; ATE BE Sees by the present line of 
Washington street, forty and 68, feet ; and southwestw ardly 
by land hereinafter thisgiace as t ea from Samuel Stillman, 


trustee, eleven and feet ; containing four hundred and 


Too 
ninety-one square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to SAMUEL STILLMAN, trustee, 
bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Washington street, there measuring forty- - 
seven and 45 feet ; northeastwardly by land before described 
as taken from Alpheus Hardy and others, trustees, eleven 
and 745 feet ; northwestwardly by the present line of Wash- 
ington street, forty-seven and {5% feet ; and southwestwardly 
by land hereinafter described as taken from the heirs of Ann 
W. Giles, eleven and ny feet; containing five hundred and 
forty-three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hrrrs or Ann W. 
Gites, bounded as follows, viz. :— southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Washington street, there 


measuring twenty and ,?3. feet; northeastwardly by land 


100 
before described! as taken from Samuel Stillman, trustee, 
eleven and Boy feet ; northwestwardly by the present line of 


Washington street, twenty-one feet; and southwestwardly — °* 
by land hereinafter described as taken from Jeffrey Richard- 


son, eleven and feet ; cont: ning two hundred and twen- 


100 
ty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to JEFFREY RicHarpson, 
bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the proposed _ 
line of widening of vendita igh street, there measuring seven- 
teen and 588, feet; northeastwardly by land before described 
as taken from the heirs of Ann W. Giles, eleven and ;2, feet ; 
northwestwardly by the present line of Washington street, 
seventeen and 347) feet ; and southwestwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from the heirs of Daniel L. Gibbons, 
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ten and ,88, feet; containing one hundred and _ ninety-five 
square feet, more or less. : 
A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Dantev ‘L. 
GipBpons, bounded as follows, viz. :—southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Washington street, there 
measuring eighteen and 4, feet; northeastwardly by land 
before described as taken from Jeffrey Richardson, ten and 
Zi3y feet ; ant las Sy the present line of Washing- 
ton. street, eighteen and ~&5, feet; and southwestwardly by 


00 
land hereinafter aeaue isn taken from Moses Williams, jr., 
and George Atkinson, trustees, ten and 74% feet; containing 
two hundred and one square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Moses Wi.iaMs, JR., 
AND GEORGE ATKINSON, trustees, bounded as follows, viz. : — 
southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Wash- 
ington street, there measuring twenty-eight and ;48, feet; 
northeastwardly by land before described as taken from the 
heirs of Daniel L. Gibbons, ten and 543, feet; northwest- 
wardly oe the present line of Washington street, twenty- 
nine and ,9,5 feet; and southwestwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Edward EK. Salsbury, ten and 45 
feet; containing three hundred and eight square feet, more 
or less. | | 
A parcel of Jand belonging to Epwarp E. Sarspury, 
bounded as follows,viz. :— southeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Washington street, there measuring 
twenty-two and 4 feet ; northeastwardly by land before 
described as taken from Moses Williams, jr., and George 
‘Atkinson, trustees, ten and ,4%, feet; ae ae by 
the present line of Washington street, twenty and 1 feet ; 
and southwestwardly by Summer street, ten and #2, feet ; 
containing two hundred and twenty square feet, more or less. 

Anp WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 


aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, IT 1s 
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THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city — according to a plan 
of the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Sur- 
veyor, dated November 26, 1872, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening 
the said Washington street, as aforesaid, will amount to 
three hundred thirty-eight thousand five hundred and 
forty-seven. dollars; and that the damages to the estates, 
parts of which are taken as above, are the sums set against 
them respectively on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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meer y OF BOSTON. 


BOSTONIA ¢ } 
4 CONDITA AD. Wf 
Sy 


AN AGT 


ey Oe BOSON 


TO MAKE AND ISSUE ITS 


BONDS FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES. 


Chosen BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


. In the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two. 


AN ACT 


TO ENABLE THE CITY OF BOSTON TO MAKE AND ISSUE ITS 
BONDS. FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES.: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
_in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows : — 


Section 1. The City of Boston is hereby authorized to 
make and issue its bonds for the purposes hereinafter set forth, 
payable to order, or bearer, in not more than fifteen years 
from date, for an amount not exceeding twenty millions of 
dollars, bearing an interest of not more than five per centum 
per annum for those payable principal and interest in 
gold coin, and not more than six per centum per annum for 
those payable principal and interest in legal tender notes. 

Sreor. 2. A Board of Commissioners, of three persons, 
citizens of Boston, shall be appointed by the Mayor of said 
city, with the approval of the Board of Aldermen thereof, 
each of whom shall give bond with sureties to said city, in 
-such sum as shall be fixed by the Board of Aldermen thereof, 
conditioned for the faithful discharge of his duty as commis- 
sioner ; said commissioners shall receive such compensation for 
their services as shall be fixed by the City Council, to be paid 
by said city. 
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Secr. 3. The duties and powers of such commissioners 
shall be as follows: they are hereby authorized to loan, in a 
safe and judicious manner, the proceeds of the bonds hereby 
authorized to be issued, in such sums as they shall determine, 
to the owners of land, the buildings upon which were burned 
by the fire in said Boston, on the ninth and tenth days of 
November, in the year eighteen hundred and. seventy-two, 
upon the notes or bonds of such owners, secured by first 
mortgages of said land; said mortgages to be conditioned. that 
the rebuilding shall be commenced ‘within one year from the 
first day of January, in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, and said commissioners to have full power to 
apply the proceeds of said bonds in making said loans in 
such manner, and to.make such further provisions, conditions 
and limitations, in reference to said loans, and securing the 
same, as shall be best calculated, in their judgment, to insure 
the employment of the same in rebuilding upon said land 
burned over, and the payment thereof to the said city. The 
loans upon such mortgages shall be payable in not more than 
ten years from date, and at a rate of interest of. seven per 
centum per annum, payable semi-annually. When said 
loans are made, and the mortgages to secure them are com- 
pleted, the said mortgages, notes, bonds and securities con- 
nected therewith, are to be delivered by said commissioners 
to the treasurer of the City of Boston. The bonds hereby 
mentioned are to be negotiated and sold by and under the 
direction of said commissioners; but all proceeds received 
from such negotiation and sale are to be paid to the treasurer 
of said city. Said commissioners shall have authority to 
withhold the payment of any portion of a loan agreed to be 
made to an owner of land burned over by said fire, when it 
shall.be necessary in their judgment so to do, to insure the 
speedy rebuilding on said land. 

Secor. 4. A sinking fund shall be established for the pay- 
ment of the bonds issued under this act, which shall con- 
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sist of all premiums from the sale of said bonds above their 
par value, of all receipts of interest upon loans made under 
the authority of this act over and above the interest paid on 
said bonds, and of all payments of the loans made under the 
authority of this act. The city treasurer shall keep an ac- 
count of all sums received for said sinking fund, and the 
same shall be invested from time to time under the direction 
and authority of the commissioners of the sinking fund of 
the City of Boston; and the receipts of income from the 
sums so invested shall be held as a part of said fund, and be 
reinvested in the same manner as the principal. The com- 
missioners of said sinking fund are authorized to invest 
any part thereof, in buying and cancelling the bonds issued 
by virtue of this act. And when the bonds of said city, au- 
thorized by this act, become due and payuble, said sinking 
fund shall be used and applied to the payment thereof. 

Secor. 5. Vacancies in said Board of Commissioners shall 
be filled by the remaining commissioner or commissioners, 
and the Mayor of said city. And upon all matters that come 
before said Board, they are to act by a majority of the Board. 
Said commissioners, or any of them, may be removed from 
office by the Supreme Judicial Court in their discretion, upon 
complaint of the Mayor of said city, or of any ten citizens 
thereof, being tax payers, and said court is hereby empow- 
ered to adjudicate upon said complaint according to the 
course of proceedings in equity, and to make all proper de- 
crees touching the same. If, from any cause, there shall be 
at any time vacancies in the whole of said Board of Com- 
missioners, then new commissioners are to be appointed, as 
is hereinbefore provided for first filling said Board. 

Secor. 6. The treasurer of the City of Boston shall have 
the custody of all money received from the sale of the bonds 
hereby authorized, of all notes, bonds, mortgages and se- 
curities taken by said commissioners, and of all money paid 
thereon, and of all money and securities belonging to said 
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sinking fund, and shall give bond to said city with sureties 
for the faithful discharge of his duties under this act, to the 
satisfaction of the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of said 
city ; and shall receive such compensation for his duties un- 
der this act as shall be determined by the City Council of 
said city. He shall pay out the proceeds of the bonds sold’ 
to the persons to whom loans have been made under this 
act by said commissioners, upon the warrant of said com- 
missioners, signed by a majority of the Board. He shall 
keep a separate account of all sums received and paid out 
under this act, and in the execution thereof, and also of the 
receipts and payments on account of said sinking fund, and 
of its condition, which accounts shall at all times be open to 
the inspection of the Committee on Finance and the City 
Council of said city; and he shall, at the end of each half 
year, make a full report of his doings under this act, to the 
City Council of said city, which shall be published in the 
newspapers in which the ordinances of the city are published. 

Sect. 7. The said commissioners shall keep a true and 
careful record of all their doings under this act, also of the 
loans made, and the mortgages taken by them; and for this 
purpose they are authorized to appoint a clerk, whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the City Council, and paid by said 
city. And said record shall at all times be open to the in- 
spection of the Committee on Finance, and of the City Coun- 
cil of said city. And the commissioners shall at the end of 
each quarter make a full report. of their doings to the City 
Council, which shall be published in the newspapers in which 
the ordinances of the city are published. 

Sxor. 8. No loan under. this act shall be made by said 
commissioners after one year from the first day of January, 
in the year eighteen hundred and seventy-three; but this 
shall not prevent the carrying into execution any contract for 
a loan under this act made by said commissioners’ before 
the expiration of said year, although the whole of said loan 
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1ot have been paid to the borrower before the expiration 
dyear. | 

ot. 9. This act shall take effect upon its passage, but 
no action shall be taken under its provisions until it has been 
pted by the City Council of said city. a pe 


__ [Approved Dec. 7, 1872.] 


SECRETARY’S DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, December 12, 1872. 


4 I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original a 
act. a 
S | DAVID PULSIFER, _ a 
a Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth. a 
i) 
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fey OF BOSTON. 


WIDENING 


OF 


HIGH STREET, 


BETWEEN 


CONGRESS AND OLIVER STREETS. 


io a 


ree eta bse) ey LC) NY. 


* 


In Boarp OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
December 23, 1872. 


ResoLtvep, That the safety and convenience of the in- 
habitants of the city require that Hien Street should be wi- 
dened, between Congress and Oliver streets; and for that 
purpose it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street 
or way of the said @ity, a parcel of land belonging to THomas 
E. Procror, bounded as follows, viz.: northwestwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of High street, there meas- 
uring one hundred nine and $2, feet; northeastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from J. M. and Frederick 
Jones, seven feet ; pan neat by the present line of 
High street, one hundred ten and 33, seh and southwest- 
wardly by Congress street, nine and 62, feet; containing 
eight hundred and eighty-three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jostan M. anp FREDERICK 
JONES, bounded as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of High street, there measuring 
one hundred fifteen and 6 feet; northeastwardly by Pearl 
street, four and ;%7, feet; southeastwardly ae the present 
line of High street, one hundred sixteen and 7°, feet; and 
southwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Thomas E. Proctor, seven feet ; containing six hundred and 
thirty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mortimer C. Frais, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of High street, there measuring one hun- 
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dred and thirteen feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from James McGregor, one foot and 9% 
of a foot ; ume ara ey the present line of High street, 
one hundred seven and ;%?, feet; and southwardly by Pearl 
street, seven feet; containing three hundred and sixty-five 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to James McGrecor, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwestwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of High street, there measuring forty and 2, feet ; 
northeastwardly by Quincy place, ;83, of a foot; southeast- 
wardly by the present line of High street, forty and +,°, feet ; 
and southwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Mortimer C. Ferris, one foot and 8% of a foot; containing 
fifty-three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Enmn B. Paruxies, bounded 
as follows, viz. : southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of High street, there measuring seventy-seven and 
ii5 feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from William Faxon and James. Elms, two and 3% 
feet ; Red eet by the present line of High street, 
Se and (4. feet; and southwestwardly by Con- 
egress street, ;°;4; of a foot; containing one hundred square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Wint1aAm Faxon anp JAMES 
C. Ens, *bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of High street, there measuring 
forty-three and ;82, feet; northeastwardly by Gridley street, 
three and too feet; northwestwardly by High street, fort a 
four and ;4, feet; and southwestwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from Eben B. Phillips, two and #.% feet ; 
containing one hundred and twenty-three square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jerrrrey RICHARDSON AND 
THE Herrs oF ExisHa M. Hoxnprook, bounded as follows, 


viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of widening 


WIDENING oF Hicu STREET. 5 


of High street, there measuring seventy-seven and ~33, feet ; 

northeastwardly by Pearl street, seven and 84, feet; north- 
‘oad by the present line of High street, seventy-seven 
and 10 feet; and southwestwardly by Gridley street, five 
and ;*°, feet; containing five hundred and thirteen square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to FrepERIcK Jones, bounded 
‘ as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line’ of 
widening of High street, there measuring one hundred 
four and 5% feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from unknown owners, ;‘3, of a foot; north- 
ey by the present line of High street, one hundred 
four and 10 feet; and southwestwardly by Pearl street, 
two and 46 feet; containing one hundred and sixty square , 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A Person or PERSONS 
UNKNOWN (being a portion of Hartford place), bounded as 
follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of High street, there measuring thirty-one and 
725 feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the City of Boston, 3, of a foot; northwest- 

wardly by the present line of High street, thirty and 583, 
feet ; and southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from Frederick Jones, ;3,; of a foot; containing fourteen 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Crry oF Boston, 
bounded as follows, viz.: southeastwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of High street, there measuring thir- 
teen and ;%2, feet ; 2 Seiad alae | by the present line of 
High street, thirteen and 583, feet; and southwestwardly iM 
land before described as taken from unknown owners, 3; 
of a foot; containing one square foot and one-half of a 
square foot, more or less. 

Anp WueErEAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
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aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, IT 1s 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan 
of the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Sur- 
veyor, dated November 27, 1872, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening 
the said High street, as aforesaid, will amount to fifty-four - 
thousand three hundred and two dollars ; and that the damages 
to the estates, parts of which are taken as above, are the sums 
set against them respectively on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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mery OF BOSTON. 


WIDENING 


OF 


PURCHASE STREET, 


FROM 


FEDERAL TO PEARL STREET. 


Lhe ae Gap ae 


———— 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Deew' 23, 1872. 

Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that PurcHase Srreet should be 
widened between Federal and Pearl streets ; and for that pur- 
pese it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street or 
way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to the Hrrrs 
oF Henry L. Ricnuarpson, bounded as follows, viz. :— south- 
eastwardly by the proposed line of oes of Purchase 
street, there measuring twenty-nine and 8°, feet; northeast- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Michael 
A. Ring, fifteen and 595, feet ; a act Dy the pres- 
ent line of Purchase street, twenty-nine and 53, feet; and 
southwestwardly by land formerly taken from Fayette Shaw, 
to widen Purchase street, fifteen and ~}, feet; containing 
four hundred and sixty-five square feet, more or less. | 

A parcel of land belonging to Micuarni A. Rine, bounded 
as follows, viz.:—southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Purchase street, there measuring twenty-three 
and 2,0. feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described 
as tuken from the heirs of Thomas Tileston, fifteen and 43, 
feet ; TAN aa by the present line of Purchase street, 
twenty-four and 23, feet; and southwestwardly by land be- 
fore described as taken from the heirs of Henry L. Kichard- 
son, fifteen and 9° feet ; containing three hundred and sixty- 


100 
eight square feet, more or less. 
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A parcel of land belonging to the Herrrs or THomas 
Tineston, bounded as follows, viz. :—southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Purchase street, there 
measuring twenty-two and #° feet; northeastwardly by 


100 
land hereinafter described -as taken from the heirs of Mary 
Tileston, fourteen and ;9?, feet; northwestwardly by the 


present line of Purchase street, twenty-three and ;2, feet; 
and southwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Michael A. Ring, fifteen and 43, feet; containing three hun- 
dred and forty-two square feet, more or less. 

. A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or Mary Timis- 
TON, bounded as follows, viz. :—southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Purchase street, there measur- 
ing twenty-three and ;4° feet ; northeastwardly by land here- 
inafter described as taken from the heirs of Thomas Tileston, 
fourteen and 548, feet ; ate silat ok Py the present line 
of Purchase street, twenty-three and 43, feet; and south- 
westwardly by land before described as hana from the heirs 
of ‘Thomas Tileston, fourteen and 92, feet; containing three 
hundred and forty-two square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Hurrs or Tuomas Tixas- 
Ton, bounded as follows, viz. :— southeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Purchase street, there measur- 
ing eighty-three and 57°, 
inafter described as taken from as proprietors of Saint 


feet ; northeastwardly by land here- 


~ Stephen’s Church, thirteen and feet ; ee 


Yoo 
by the present line of Purchase street, eighty-two and 535 
feet ; and southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from the heirs of Mary Tileston, fourteen and “48, feet ; con- 
taining eleven hundred and forty-seven square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Proprimrors or Sant 
STEPHEN’S CuurRcH, bounded as follows, viz. :— southeast- 
wardly by the proposed line of widening of Purchase street, 


there measuring one hundred twenty-six and ,3,9, feet ; rorth- 
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eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Timothy Remick and C. K. Richmond and by the present 
line of Purchase street, twelve and 932, feet; northwest- 
wardly by said orate line of Purchase street, on two lines, 
twenty-two and 2,, and one hundred six and ;5,% feet, re- 
spectively ; and southwestwardly by laud before described 
as taken from the heirs of Thomas Tileston, thirteen and 
zio’y feet ; containing fifteen hundred and eighty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Trmotuy Remick anv C. K. 
RicumMonpD, bounded as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Purchase street, there 
measuring twenty-nine and 6% feet ; northeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Timothy Remick, ten 
and =%?, feet; northwestwardly by the present line of Pur- 
chase street, twenty-nine and ;43, feet, and southwestwardly 
by land before described as taken from the proprietors of 
Saint Stephen’s Church, ten and 9°, feet; containing three 
hundred and twenty-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Trmoray Remick, bounded 
as follows, viz. : —southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Purchase street, there measuring twenty-nine 
and +50. teet : nertheastwardly by land hereinafter described 


as taken from unknown owners, ten and feet ; northwest- 


TOO 
wardly by the present line of Purchase street, twenty-nine 
and =°2, feet; and southwestwardly by land before described 
as then from Timothy Remick and C. K. Richmond, ten 
-and 2. feet; containing three hundred and twenty-two 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Person or Persons wn- 
KNOWN (being a portion of a passage-way), bounded as 
follows, viz.:—southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Purchase street, there measuring ten and — 
feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 


from Joshua P. Preston, twelve and ;°}, feet; northwest- 
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wardly by the present line of Purchase street, ten and 2); 
feet ; and southwestwardly by said present line of Purchase 
street and by land before described as taken from Timothy 


Remick, twelve and feet ; containing one hundred and 


100 
twenty-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to JosHua P. Preston, bound- 
ed as follows, viz. : — southeastwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Purchase street, there measuring eighty-nine 
and 346, feet; northeastwardly by Congress street, nine and 
zi35 feet ; Ree eles by the present line of Purchase 
street, sixty-four and #3. feet; again TO a by 


100 
said present line of Purchase street, one and feet; again 


YoU 
northwestwardly by said present line, twenty-five and ;25 
feet; and southwestwardly by land before described as taken 
from unknown owners, twelve and #1, feet; containing nine 
hundred and eleven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Enrn B. Puruxies, bounded 
as follows, viz. : — sceutheastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Purchase street, there measuring ninety and 
#2, feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from Caleb Stetson and Samuel Atherton, eleven feet ; 
northwestwardly by the present line of Purchase street, 
ninety and ,/% feet ; and southwestwardly by Congress street, 
eleven and ;2,, feet; containing nine hundred and ninety-six 

square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to CALEB STETSON AND SAMUEL 
ATHERTON, bounded as follows, viz. : —southeastwardly to 
the proposed line of widening of Purchase street, there meas 
uring twenty-three feet ; northeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from Eben B. Phillips, eleven feet ; north- 
westwardly by the present line of Purchase street, twenty- 
three feet; and southwestwardly by land before described as 
taken from Eben B. Phillips, eleven feet; containing two 
hundred and fifty-three square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Eprn B. Puruuips, bounded 


y ie 2 
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as follows, viz. :—southeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Purchase street, there measuring eighty-nine and 
zijn feet ; northeastwardly by Pearl street, eleven feet ; north- 
ieee by the present line of Purchase street, ninety and 
777 feet; and southwestwardly by land before described as 
taken from Caleb Stetson and Samuel Atherton, eleven feet ; 
containing nine hundred and ninety-one square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Heres or Samuet May, 
bounded as follows, viz. :— northwestwardly by the proposed 
ine of widening of Purchase street, there measuring sixty- 
six and -44 feet; northeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Henry Willis, five and =3°, feet ; south- 
oo. by the present line of Purchase street, sixty-six 
and To feet ; and southwestwardly by Congress street, five 
and -6° feet ; containing three hundred and sixty-eight square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Henry Wiis, bounded as 
follows, viz. :— northwestwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Purchase street, there measuring forty-eight and 
7s feet; northeastwardly by Gridley street, five and te. 
feet ; southeastwar a by the present line of Purchase street, 
forty-eight and 8, feet; and southwestwardly by land be- 
fore described as taken from the heirs of Samuel May, five 
and ;°,°, feet; containing two hundred and sixty-five square 
feet, more or less. 

Anp WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, IT Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before de- 
scribed be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated November 27, 1872, and deposited in his office. And 


this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening the 
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said Purchase street, as aforesaid, will amount to ninety-three 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars; and that the 
damages to the estates, parts of which are taken as above, — 
are the sums set against them respectively on the schedule _ 
_ hereto annexed. tia 
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Mey Or BOSTON: 


——S oe natn 


REQUEST 


FOR 


AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


ARMORIES AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Cee Oo BOS TON. 


In Boarp or ALpERMEN, Dec. 23, 1872. 

The Committee on Armories and Military Affairs beg 
leave to represent that, under an order of the City Council, 
approved November 12, 1872, they were authorized to fur- 
nish such accommodations and refreshments for the military — 
organizations on duty in this city, in consequence of the fire, 
as might be required, the expense to be charged to the ap- 
propriations for armories, etc. 

As the appropriation for this department during the pres- 
ent financial year was intended to cover only the ordinary 
expenses, it is necessary to make an additional appropriation 
to meet this extra expense. 

The appropriation for the financial year 1872-73 was 
$25,000. | 


The expenditures have been as follows : — 


Rents and gas, EWA bel ald ieee ce Bihan ts he Nepean a0 


Repairing and furnishing armories, ‘ : 5,180 71 

Refreshments, rent of halls and mattresses for | 
militia, during the fire, Nov. 9 and 10, ; 2,786 90 

Refreshments and carriage hire for committee, Ohba 


—— 


$17,041 66 


. 
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Rents of armories, and repair of same by or- 
der of City Council, payable January 1, 1872, 

Required for rents, and repairs for the balance 
of the present financial year, 


Total expenditure (bills paid), 


\ Deficit, e e e . . 
Estimated amount necessary to cover the extra- 
ordinary expenses on account of the fire, 


Additional appropriation required, . 


4,223 93 


5,200 00 


$26,465 59 
1,465 59 


28,534 41 
$30,000 00 


The committee would respectfully recommend that this 
application for an additional appropriation be referred to the 


Committee on Finance. 


For the committee, 


WILLIAM WOOLLEY, Chairman. 


or 
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Pi rTy Or BOSTON. 


ae A 


BO STONIA 
NY 
Gp CONDITA AD. 
SS euler 


AK 
ee ij nt \ 


RoE Oe hudk 


ON THE 


Returns for the Municipal Election, 


Held Dec: 10, 1872. 


Cee OW Ors TiO NY 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, December 24, 1872. 


The committee appointed to examine the returns of votes 
cast in this city on the 10th instant for Mayor, Aldermen 
and Street Commissioner; and to whom were referred the 
notifications received by the City Clerk from certain citizens 
in the several wards of the city, that they believe the votes 
‘east in their respective wards were incorrectly counted, and 
asking for an examination of the same, having considered 
the subject, would respectfully submit the following 


REPORT. 


The laws in relation to the preservation of ballots and 
check iists are as follows : — 


© Tn all elections held within the cities of the Commonwealth, 
whether the same shall be for United States, State, county, 
city, or ward officers, it shall be the duty of the Warden, or 
other presiding officer, to cause all ballots which shall have 
been given in by the qualified voters of the ward in which such 
election has been held, and after the same shall have been sort- 
ed, counted, declared, and recorded, to be secured m an envel- 
ope, in open ward meeting, and sealed with a seal provided 
for the purpose; and the Warden, Clerk, and a majority of 
the Inspectors of the ward, shall indorse upon the envelope 
for what offices, and in what ward, the ballots have been re- 
ceived, the date of the election, and their certificate that all 
the ballots given in by the voters of the ward, and none other, 
are contained in said envelope. 
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“The Warden, or other presiding officer, shall forthwith 
transmit the ballots sealed as aforesaid to the City Clerk, by 
the Constable in attendance at said election, or by one of the 
ward officers cther than the Clerk ; and the Clerk shall retain 
the custody of the seal, and deliver the same, together with 
the records of the ward and other documents, to his successor 
in office. 

“The City Clerk shall cause to be furnished to the clerks of 
the several wards a seal of suitable device, the design of 
which shall include the number or designation of the ward 
for which it shall be furnished. He shall receive and retain 
in his care the ballots transmitted to him, for the space of 
not less than sixty days ; if within the time prescribed by law for 
forwarding returns or declaring the results of an. election, ten 
or more citizens of any ward shall notify the City Clerk, by a 
written statement, that they have reason to believe that the 
returns of the ward officers are erroneous, and shall specify 
wherein they deem them in error, the said Clerk shall receive 

such statement, and notify the Board of Aldermen, or the 
Committee thereof appointed to examine the returns of said 
election, and the Board of Aldermen, or their committee, shall, 
within the time required by law for examining the returns or 
declaring the results of the election, examine the ballots 
thrown in said ward and determine the questions raised.” * 

“In all elections in eities in which a check?list is required 
by law to be used, the Warden, or other presiding officer of 
each ward, shall cause the check list so used to be enclosed 
and sealed in an envelope in the same manner as the ballots 
cast at said election are now required by law to be secured ; 
and the Warden, Clerk, and a majority ot the Inspectors in 
each ward shall certify on such envelope to the identity of 
the check list so enclosed ; Provided, that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prevent the Clerk of any city from fur- 
nishing a copy of a check list after it has been used in any 
ward, upon the application of not less than ten legal voters 
resident therein; and immediately upon such copy being fur- 
nished, the check list shall be again sealed up.” + 


Although some of the notices received in the present case 
were defective in form, the committee did not deem it ad- 


* §§ 1, 2,8, Chap. 144, Acts of 1863. + Chap. 27, Acts of 1872. 
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visable to take advantage of any irregularities in that re- 
spect ; and they have, in compliance with the requests of the - 
citizens, recounted all the ballots cast for the officers included 
on the general ticket, and examined all the voting lists used 
in the several wards at the last municipal election. They 
have also taken the testimony of the ward officers and other 
citizens concerned in the election in Ward Two, as to the 
manner in which the election in that ward was conducted. 
A phonographic report of the evidence is appended hereto. 
This is the first time that the voting lists have been used 
officially in determining the number of ballots cast. At the 
election of State officers in November the City Clerk gave 
particular instructions to the ward officers and the Con- 
stables in regard to the manner in which the ballots and the 
lists were to be sealed up; and as the same ward officers 
served at the municipal election, he did not consider it neces- 
sary to repeat those instructions verbally. The printed di- 
rections on the envelopes furnished by him would seem to be 
sufficient to prevent the officers from making any mistake, 
even if they were entirely inexperienced. All the ballots 
and lists used in this last election were returned to the City 
Clerk, properly secured, with the exception of Ward Two. 
When the box containing the ballots from that ward was de- 
-  livered to the Committee, it was found to be sealed in a 
peculiar manner. In addition to the usual seals securing the 
cover of the box, the straps which should have been put around 
the voting lists had been put around the box, and sealed with 
the sealof the ward. On the cover of the box there was a cer- 
tificate, signed by all the ward officers of Ward Two, stating 
that “the within envelope contains all the ballots given in 
by the voters of said ward, and none others, on December 
10, 1872, for the following officers,” giving their titles. On 
the strap there was another certificate signed by all the ward 
officers, as folluws: “ Voting lists Ward Two, City of Bos- 
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ton. These are the original lists used and checked by us at 
the election in said ward, held 13727" 

The voting lists (covering nine boards) were not returned 
under seal, but simply secured face to face by a cord. 

We have described thus particularly the manner in which 
the ballots and lists were returned from this ward, not be- 


cause there is any reason to believe that they were tampered 
with after being delivered in open ward meeting to the Con- 
stable, but for the purpose of showing the careless way in 
which the ward officers performed their duties in that, as in 
other matters connected with the election. } 

Upon opening the box containing the ballots there were 


found sixteen separate bundles of ballots rolled up and tied 


¥ 


with strings, and two lots lying loosely at the bottom of the 
box. The bundles contained odd numbers of ballots vary- 
ing from 28 to 148. In the centre of one of the largest 
bundles there were 55 ballots which had the appearance of 
never having been separated since leaving the hands of the 
printers. They were perfectly fresh, smooth and unsoiled ; 
and the paper still retained some of the dampness which it 
had when prepared for the press. It is hardly possible that 
these ballots could have been cast by different individuals. 
They were all regular Democratic tickets, and bore neither 


> 


scratches nor “pasters.” On either side of them, in the same 
bundle, the tickets were not assorted, some of them being 
scratched, some pasted, and others unmarked. The ballots 
in the box were carefully counted, and the whole number 
(including the 55 votes which have been described) was 
found to be 1,700. It appears that the number of names 
checked was 1,912. The following statement shows the con- 


dition of the voting. lists as returned : — 
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Total. Checked. : Total. Checked 

ae 65 28 Ce ene tee Peel ae 93 60 
Stee. tases. 29E ~* 144 1 Re Lg aN Nk nme ay Ss 492 
ae 330 199 (ae se eee ha Aa 29 11 
. 326 232 Resse hetero rs AAR 79 
Oy 30 8 SHES Ce Nee 214 105 
J i 142 97 1 HN RMA Sd eae 93 36 
Ete Se ik co's 169 101 1 re PO BNP i A 2 
BM eee ss. ss 248 OAC ete laine reg eater Saree 11 5 
er oh, or cleo sc. 8 2 ARON E Pade ee 133 54. 
A 50 26 YC NA ped oa tpat 
ee 146 82 4 BCE Dats AloL 5 2 
Ree ee erates 125 69 VP US ARDC aed dD ae a 
a 621 382 oe ary" 
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The returns of the ward officers gave 1,841 votes for Wm. 
Gaston, 398 votes for Henry L. Pierce, making the whole 
number of votes cast for Mayor 2,239. Here we have 1,700 
ballots returned under seal as the whole number cast: 1,912 
names checked as having voted; and an official return of 
2,239 votes as having been cast for one officer. Such a result 
could have been produced only by gross carelessness, or fraud, 
on the part of the ward officers. Under the present loose 
system of conducting elections it would not be surprising to 
find some discrepancies between the checks, the ballots, and 
the returns; but in this case the variation is altogether too 
large to be explained on ordinary grounds. All the ward 
officers who served on this occasion in Ward 2 had had ex- 
perience ; most of them an experience of several years. The 
evidence goes to show that, during a large part of the day, the 
voting was light; that at no time was there any great pres- 
sure; and that the ward officers were not interfered with in 
the discharge of their duties. In accordance with the usual 
custom (a custom, by the way, which ought to be discontin- 
ued), the number of votes cast for Mayor were sent to the 
office of the Chief of Police, at the City Hall, at 10 o’clock, 
(12 o’clock, 2 o’clock, and after the close of the polls at 4 
o'clock. The return at 10 o’clock gave Gaston 68, Pierce 
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387; at 12 o’clock, Gaston 427, Pierce 96; at 2 o’clock, Gas- 
ton 680, Pierce 230; at half-past 4 o’clock, Gaston 1,440, 
Pierce 338. For this last police return the Clerk states that 
he counted the regular straight tickets (that is, for Mr. Gas- 
ton) himself; that the Pierce tickets were counted by him- 
self and the Warden, and that the Inspectors counted most of 
the scratched Gaston tickets. The regular tickets he count- 
ed in hundreds and put away in the drawer of his table. 
His count does not appear to have been verified by any other 
officer. The result of the counting of scratched tickets by 
the different Inspectors was handed in to the Clerk, who 
added their counts, without verifying them, to those counted 
by himself ; — and thus the return was made up. Between the 
result arrived at about 103 or 11 o’clock in the evening, and 
the report made at 4$ o’clock, there was a difference on the 
vote for Mayor of nearly 400 votes. The Clerk says he can- 
not account for this difference unless it occurred in counting 
the scratched tickets, or in failing to discover all the straight 
tickets in his drawer when the report was made at 4} 
o’clock. The other ward officers put the responsibility for 
the police returns upon the Clerk, and do not undertake to 
explain the difference between the two announcements after 
the close of the polls. 

The Warden, the Clerk, the Inspectors and the Constable, 
are very sure that all the ballots cast during the day were 
put into the box that was sealed and sent to the City Hall; 
that none could have been omitted without their knowledge. | 
The Clerk says he could not find a single vote, either Repub- 
lican or Democratic, behind the rail after the return was 
made up, from which he could get the first names of those 
voted for to announce to the persons present. The papers 
submitted to the committee, by the Clerk, at the second hear- 
ing, showing the way in which he made up the official return, 
are in such a rough state that they throw very little light on 
matter. Several errors appear in adding up the columns of 
figures for the different candidates, one of them making a 
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difference of 100 votes. These accounts are made up on the 
basis of 1,100 straight Democratic votes (i. e. none of the 
names on them being erased), arid these votes were counted 
only by the Clerk. Some of the ward officers understood 
that there were about 800 of these votes when the polls closed. 
In recounting the ballots the committee found just about 
800 regular straight Democratic ballots, including the 55 
ballots which appeared to have been cast together. 

The Constable states that the Clerk and Inspectors went 


out frequently during the day. Describing the condition of 


the Clerk, he said : — 

“I suppose the people there would call him sober, but he 
looked to me when he came in in the morning as though he 
had been out all night, and had a good time. He was dozy, 
kind of numb, all day»; it looked to me as though he had 
been drinking hard. JI don’t think the man was staggering 
drunk; they would call-bini drunk, I suppose, when he was 
down. . . . Jf I had any particular business to at- 
tend to, I should rather have a soberer man than he was to 
do it.” 

The Warden says the Clerk,and Inspectors went out sev- 
eral times during the day and evening. Some of them made 
the remark that they went to Mr. Collins’s “to have some- 
thing.” The Clerk told him that he had been round the night 
before ; and soon after the polls opened he went out to “ get 
brushed up.” Soon after returning he felt dry, and sent out 
and got a gallon measure partly filled with lager-beer, or 
strong beer. He drank from this several times while behind 
the rail, and also took a little brandy that one of the Inspec- 
tors brought in, on the recommendation that it was good for 
small-pox. The Warden said he didn’t want to swear the 
Clerk was downright drunk, but he was under the influence 
of. liquor. Mr. Kelley, one of the Inspectors, said he was 


~somewhat under the influence of liquor, but in his opinion he 


was not incapacitated from performing his duties properly- 
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The other Inspectors did not notice anything out of the way 
in the condition of the Clerk. One of the police officers, and 
several other persons outside the rail, thought the Clerk had 
been drinking too much. 

No complaint is made against the Warden, either by the 
other officers or the citizens. The only complaint against 
the Inspectors is that they went out too frequently. They 
deny going out oftener than necessity required. 

Only one instance of illegal voting was noticed by the of- 
ficers during the day. ‘The Warden discovered that two bal- 
lots had been thrown by one man; and after calling the atten- 
tion of the Inspectors to the fact, he tore up both ballots. A 
number of persons, well known for years as voters in the 
ward, one at least well known to the Inspector having charge 
of the list containing his name, found their names checked 
on going to vote. The statements of some of these persons 
are given in the Appendix. It would have been easy to ac- 
cumulate evidence on this point; but what is given is sufh- 
cient to show that the check lists are not to be relied upon. 

The questions raised at this time are, in the words of the 
statute, to be determined by an examination of the ballots 
thrown. Inthe absence of any further proof in regard to 
the casting of fraudulent votes, than the suspicious appear- 
ance of the 55 ballots found in the condition before described, 
the committee have counted all the ballots found in the 
box. 

The short time allowed for preparing the report prevents 
the committee from commenting on the evidence as fully as 
they desire. For the purpose of showing the carelessness 
and ignorance which prevail in the present system of con- 
ducting elections in this city, and the necessity of making 
some change in order to preserve the purity of the ballot 
box, the evidence is presented — verbatim et literatim — 
as given before the committee. 
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The result of the recounting of the ballots casts and the 
examination of the voting lists used in the several wards is 


as follows : — 


BGAHOLINE oc ee wea caters s'onwemes 15 


WARD ONE. 

Whole Auniher of names checked .........-- 1,670 

Whole number of votes cast ......-.-2-2 206% 1,687 

BPI U ONC we ata ce ae theien s (six 6:5) a/c. c.s ba cle aie do s.5 « 17 

Official Gain on 
return. Recount. recount. 

DMM MR AEC OTL 1 reors: ces aca) oo eslese) s.a'eee a's 972 987 15 
rE Were RACTCOy « 4,615» 0 \<'¢'s)nltls ass 0's sc’ 709 697 
John Hughes....+-..-.seeeeeeeeeeeees 1 
Wendell Phillips ........5.. banteiove Le 1 
PERTTI yoo ss Sea lud ss Septet eee rt 1 
‘Christopher ee OUNOR s wtes ec steeds «nt 750 753 3 
BRING oh os ou 52 del oes Gunes 933 934. 1 
MMPERIINITT bas sie die se Bil dclets lena ces 1 
MPOMCO WOO W. ac. -s cesta oepacle desis 1,260 1,284 24 
MEE ae tate ch ans Senn eeas ese 492 496 4 
POMIIMSEOW is vcle as scot sccuiss acice «since 1,151 1,165 14 
TPR ATC saa os a o.sae dts on snare ne 1,151 1,158 7 
Leonard R. Cutter ........... Fete 1,098 eae 19 
PAMPER EOMIOLY 6 sos oo ccc slices cic sin sacs 775 776 1 
ATA TICIC ca sc o'els «to ec's sie gm sie te 679 687 8 
Nehemiah Gibson...... GN Pore ene 1,316 1,838 22 
DIEU TICs « sic c's os oa. e 0 eae che cee 768 1712 4 
Thomas L. Jenks....... Pthg nec siematd Pare 844 851 7 
PM ROU CL GLIO atten ce t<cs- dfs hs 60g > 0c ae 816 825 9 
eer NOMIC cess occa tcincles 4 ¢8:4 a0 ee 846 859 13 
SOmMNR DV Witla aes crn. Ne cS om vie senso ce 1,162 1,174 12 
PEP ASUINO GE ett ait <bcis seahe a e'ejaw ne ss 758 <769 11 
George D. Ricker ... «..+e--+eeeeeeee 811 830 19 
IUD AY WALUG casas s oe wens eeaese ss 1,001 1,006 5 
Charles A. B. Shepard .........-.-.+6- 594 593 
SeraOl (3, MPLCOUITG 8 = s's'eo4 ass ase a ve 844 853 9 
SEMIS VE DGG riectse sic cceslec «ads 571 583 12 
William “Woolley. ...s- 0%. cece scce cues 1,107 1,112 5 
Roland Worthington .....-.-..sseeeees 845 854 9 
PREC ERIO LOW os arc aio fort ale Smet as oie 4 0 10 
PRs: Sri oe: 0 | ear ae a Pine Oe ne ae | 5 


Loss on 
recount. 
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WARD TWO. 

Whole number of names checked.........--- 

Whole number of votes cast.......-sescecee 

MeTOTOTIUC sho he dasae > eees cleticse sacs ay see Sse 

Official 

return. Recount. 

MSSM GME, v's’ n vin'e,«'s o> pus msthetohle’y. » w.s.0 1,841 1,389 
Henry L. Pierce «2... sess ecceececees 8398 358 
Blanks «sec. RE ct ei Gute ates ot 3 
Christopher A. Connor -....-.2.--+ee0- 2,059 1,428 
INE wiOU Ea lDOL too ue kee ss pics aes ees © Re 203 257 
Wendell Phillips.... 2... 02.4 eee cece 3 
Talbot'....+ pteeeeeeeees tation 1 

Blanks) ..% Pete e eee tee teen eee eee ee 5 
Alanson Bigelow ..--+-.-ecceesscevvens 1,747 1,300 
be head AED 3s ttre ane Ce OLA sieieie io nieidlets 555 520 
DONUTISTRM Ge + n't @ atecat ale mire ete giciet'yin 1,891 1,470 
Spe eritd Week Oi Ne sate pea gt ABC Am strir Ue 1 ane 270 645 
TBOHTC dae AUTO T eas 6s bx iteie ew ae one eGo 1,295 
Hiram Emety ...... eas Atos atelelalainishts 3 o1e ORG 44.4 
Thomas Gaffield ......-.seeeee cece cece 301 324 
Nehemiah Gibson. c+-.-ecee rece veeee -¢ «1,722 1,360 
CHAT IGA HA UL DOLb ie 6 scerele he is's wes tea » mie biwle 305 8313 
MGT Let COKE s sail canis «baie One's 1,864 1,286 
SAME] LAGS 4. 'n + scinls ++ Ope hres ecels ate 570 510 
Joon S. Moulton’. s . 2.0 sis os oped o icie's 1,802 1,823 
BAIGEE OMCs Fess gdm oe clots bios viet =i 1,864 1,362 
SS MN AUSTIN sx Rey (5s siteinle' > aie Bip sw aiwlo'e''o oie 358 381 
Pe PLO OR IACICOT vss ahead sos wate cp dineseloiets 1,669 1,142 
Wim. Sayward.-.reeseeeseereresecees 2,042 1,591 
Charles A. B. Shepard -........2..+2.-1,842 1,032 
SO OLGTIDM AE OL OD DIDS.’ vale» s'otb'e go's s veble 409 386 
Hdward A. White...sseoscsserncescces 1,814 1,370 
Wm. Woolley...... ist alss 3 3a bisits’g oialeth 670 627 
Roland Worthington .s...-.....-. Aes 1,870 1,423 
JOHN Mus MCV RHCON Ge voles ons «pias nele les 18 
13 
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WARD THREE. 
j Whole number of names checked ...-+.++-+- 1,081 
Whole number of votes Cast....-s.cecsceres 1,082 
POC Geese tie da i dis <0 cn soe ob a6 69 4 0.0/8 1 
Official Gain on Loss on 
return. Recount. recount. recount. 
William Gaston...... tate eeeseceeee ees 664 655 1 
REMMR  RIGECO cc 0s. esse cacras veces 430 497 3 
Christopher A. Connor .......+ses-00. » 671 674, 3 
METIS ALUO cob c ce hes eissiees eee see 401 398 , 3 
Scattering. 2 ar EL POT chao 1 
PESMIOTSIPOIOW face 4 oosclss ort nieaes one 970 968 2 
PMIIO ESCAIES bog cs 6s 's's 00 aces tone 263 269 6 
John Brown.---+++eseeeeeeeee ee eocen 955 957 2 
PRIN CELL IC cia'a'd sad tiwia's o,c'e a's's Bern sia a 600 583 ys 
PUMA Tee ULLOT 32 0 6s cc cede e asad cee 536 587 51 
PUMPAPOUIEIOT on oc ene sc o,ce css scenes sacle 423 420 3 
PIEPER CTOATHOILL . «oc oo ac cedd abs ien teste 398 392 6 
Nehemiah Gibson. ...++-+eee+ sere ecees TT 773 2 
BTID MOTLILDCLt sa ces sc cn ccccge ae eta LeG 41] 2 
UMIPRMEEL as OTL Ss 3d ad. sa ode gis 08 ap Fade 726 704 20 
UIMIMEEESAUG Ua c es o'ecaee nee dass aecte’s 362 852 3 
a plisis 220 Ua ae eae 653 659 =——s«G 
WMEMTROWSPS Soap ve asco acs ts we’cwe 783 793-0 Tang 
Se Ms Quincy .....6cseccsece eect sem 426 423 ; 3 
RGR I  PGKOL Gece eee ss sa va s'eia’ 66s 616 617 1 
We MAGI DAY WATC caise ss cece decceo tet. 762 757 5 
Charles A: B. Shepard .....2...+s-ee- 620 , 626 ae 
TOMO) 154 SLR ODIIBETA oss oxecessecedes 441 438 3 
RU EEIECL Fc VV LIIUCi ee IO Ws oe ob, a'ehe a's bed ole a 649 646 3 
William Woolley ........ Ope ey ey 523 530 7 
Toman VV OTUNINGTON Pee es inns s cece ses 640 501 139 
Scattering... 1+. ssss+aees Sue We ewes oF LES 
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WARD FOUR. 
Whole number of names checked. ........-6. 889 
Whole number of -votes’cast.... 03% Sos ..0 shoe 893 
MBITET ONCE «eiatsteple 6 pcislele os siekla/ east cles Wal oe 4 
Official Gain on Losson— 
return. Recount. recount. recount. 
aE MUSE r css a's fnf0ie 24 ok s sieaies Wee 388 381 . 7 
MERI PEEIOIOG 4's ste ves aeue oth ee 518 HED pee 
ursopior A. Connors sy += «beep ese oe 353 354 : 
INGE al DOte ss sates one GS we Seek es ah y 542° 535 f 
Scattering... Fe ANN Eerie, 2 wee ere CO 
PSUR away es Siok o Gk eS Rh as oe aa we a 1 
2 
PlANSOH CBISCLOW £4 Heinys wa sss saipisle woe 4 863 862 1 
Berman De DrAact wevsp sss >> seem tewe es 213 212 
SLOTIAES ESPOWE cinco xis ealetete'n = okeeieutae dices 803 807 4 
SOUL EAL Kista siecle alee nian daattinte ete © 614 612 
ASCODA INR Ss. CAULLOT ssieis o nasiess aaalseisn wie ek 661 660 Pal: 
BTA MMOL .0e sic ali sle > oa eset a's Pe init i 537 
hos -Gaftleld ssees siete bsce Se es 539 538 
Nehemiah Gibson.......... Sig ata ie hte oe 698 694 4 
LOL She! § Bul loves ¢ gears AP eer eee § Ane sear 446 ° 545 99 
DUS ALI) CHEB 6h aeatcs Ste awe eibiolsie ke & 309 304 5 
SI AUMICL ULC sp h.0 asditeve alle om. ee 486 487 1 
ONT. 2 MOU LOH 4 + cedeuin «a5 e panels le iets d * 367 366 1 
ICEL OW CTs bo 65 sire fans viele o/h asdrelvnioiors oa 686 684 2 
SAMEMOUIN Cys «6c si4dar ve eee es 547 547 . 
Ae POM MPTICK CT wis.cs peed sitica erie ances e 347 347 ‘ 
VE MES AY WOT 0c ss came ssid asp spe aw 6 wt 517 518 1 
cB ayia. SSNCDALG '& «4 'siae  sbisle was 6 396 395 } 
POAC IID. 9 CODDING cis 0 +0 1vle wig Biss bate 551 550 
Hdwdi Ai White?.......... Fc sige B 347 347 i 
YVR PVIOOLLOY ia!s sie 6 in ein, mins din b'e sas ice ed Om 253 249 4 : 
Roland Worthington ET EL are 376 367 9 . 
SSCEECONAIN ET tate hoe as snipes '’9 Sn ous wes dk 25 
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WARD FIVE. 
Whole number of names checked .........--- 747 
Whole number of votes Cast.....+sccecececees ate 
Pee MIUGGiteer ite wide G3 oak a lewiekisiety do sins crisis ein 82. 
Official Gain on 
return. Recount. recount. 
ARERR UOT Win 'gls feole,dis'ere dod o se tld 6 sere 509 519 10 
REE Es IBLOG GoW si ss ws c-0.c ciciolels «cities 260 258 
RNMMRNMEMME SRC ays G's abo Sco ta Ss elersiswcis kee 2 
a? 
ume ner A, CONNOP) «+ < «0% dees aces 502 506 4 
DORE CUE P05 a wid nn 5:50 a 64's c'b8 bbc la 292 268 
BOMBER ste So Glass 6 pe seen sec cepedmtes 3 
CN SE en a ya 623 677 54 
PMT PA head oo) d'aidelals oe ss ere doiiidsa diets 175 205 30 
SPREAD TUS OIL Va pide’ a a oic.s10 4 oe «00 oki Phlehiec.c 633 698 65 
SERIO Pies cose od See sc tc 2 ho bdo cdi 841 378 37 
OE DE ie a) eee 471 484, 18 
BOOM TIICTY 4.0% 60.00 ois ssa see cine ee ey 225 264 39 
PNT SRG Shc s'ciaia'e ale. 's)d ain Sw ao eos 208 245 © 37 
MP MRIPERIIELTL) CLIO « vid cicic so c's essa Rhee ote 531 528 
MEE TORBEN ie ala yc olay B.a°o vo 0 a ote s\etoscaie 220 257 37 
RRMA ELC TIICE. «x evaids Sos ache oald.ais ob orate 395 409 14 
eePTIN EM ERNE RAI escola ov di dh eiaip co's yds 6 a 159 188 29 
SEaENG Pe UTE GMI OTE. «shaves « oxo. a Saldte mies 476 496 20 
RTD OW OM aare cil d's do! a c's ta colnet nae; 557 567 10 
BOL ITITIC UL sla sires vis ae oe cle c Sid «eves 230° 264 34 
Geo. D. Ricker, -.-.eeeeee cece nese eces 457 473 16 
NaS PWR Maia wtacic dss o.0 a. < «.cfed 6 o.xee.s 565 608 43 
OUEST RES E al Vs) et igs Oe eee er a 459 479 20 
POO MIOM, LP otCD DIS delr.s cs cesccdbceacms 233 269 36 
mre. WU IEG pats Sib a tatels 0.00 4d F ole lepine 556 557 
PMR LY OULLOY’ oon wine nisin o.c1s\sieud siclw sas 213 250 37 
dpetanic VY Orthin ton game 0:< 45 0 6.5 ssi0yns ne 434 447 13 
MUL CONILD o's x's kh gas fie'g cat. 29.2 4g/aa rae 4, 
MEIMSIIEM Me sais & baie pate Berke wk dae oe ek 2 
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. 
xvi Crtry Document. — No. 125. ~ 
WARD SIX. / 
Whole number of names checked ..........- 1,125 
Whole number of votes Cast... ..++seseeees 1,108 
PL OTOM GO ays 5 a.o esta clas wa via’s.ty 40d eee u ohnertetee 17 
Official Gain on Loss on 
. return. Recount. recount. recount. 
Ui ASTOR Ges a ose dies's'e 6 sie sus Bin sp 221 923 2 
Henry L. Pierce........seeseceesceeee 894 S8ar°. * 9 
Christopher A. Connor .....-.e+ses eee: 346 246 rh: 100 ; 
NM ton URMIOE is 9 1c) iceats ce lasr poo nle > arorane 856 866 10 . 
BURLLETING i <p> espe ae ages eeeis en > 3 
SRA etx dpe alathinte cis aie tas be oe ee 3 
id - : a 
Hisnson Bigelow. .Gos.ckes- ie cers cies 1,090 1,091 1 : 
Herman DkBradt ss deh >> oss doles sa es 195 190 5 4 
DORM Drowned wae os Aes sponse poten sous 1,049 1,052 3 { 
John T. Clark. ..0-oc0 dee cccevges soc 911 916 5 : 
Leonard RH Cutters deka +o owe aah’s eee » 874 876 2 j 
Hiram Kmery. 00:20) dice soe case sete seeen ) 908 904 1 ' 
Thos. Gaffield ....-- sees cece sense eeeee 836 832 . + 
Nehemiah Gibson........ wis pie we Pbdate' cate. ¥) « 837 841 4 
Ghiah.diilbett'.. < visckteleric'e's 6 HO nhs 907 904. ‘3 
BOGs ds. SENS s cn tale ole Sb pe eas oh 252 254 2. 
eramct 1 tele ni-va'2 Sibel nisin wae te at 776 reer 5 
John 8. Moulton ........... LMS wsehovarl Bed. 226 5 
SATACS UE OWEN. +6 6 2:0 vedic ons o's stele wie 865 865 
SSI ADU GY y 0 «'>\9's siete dass ote 6 Eine > a xe 917 915 2 
Geo". Ricker. «.. sare. «soi ROM os oe 1 ey 5 
Wim. Sayward. ..cocssceces eee 387 374 13 
Chas, A. B. Shepard...... #ese cece sone 186 186 
Bolmon BNStepbinwin.s 2s escg eine ed ae 945 941 4 
NG yee WV EULCs he » cheb eas, yeaa! Beles » RS 213 223 10 
WtisaiVioOllays s/s is Aneta s 4+ p\'c's Seltuwle ston 337 336. . 1 
Roland Worthangton o0...:.cersicwecens 246 251 “5 
Scattering ......+.e-- Le ee As 27 


Report on MounicreaL EvLEction. 


WARD SEVEN. 


Whole number of names checked.... +++. +++. 1,082 
Whole number of ‘votes cast... ..sseeccecee 1,098 
PNRM eames Ss a Grats ecea see wat beh eea 16 
Oficial , Gain on 
return. Recount. recount. 
PRP MTEPORLINT Oe Sos cece ckuvewerececsete 945 926 
PIGMLY Li LIOTER: «asin os occ eaveienss 152 ° 171 19 
MEAOTCR acu. 5 Ise He Wanna ae nsw a dsieie e 1 
Christopher A. Connor ... 9 He igh ok tap 978 960 
RPMEMIBEL BINQt cies savas sos cas tre asic LUD 112 
Blanks «2.2... sees e cece cceseseeeee . 4, 
DRMMRIMOEIETRIOOIOW: Son ssc sect énesce tehecs 1,069 1,046 
PEPTIC TSTHOLs ow oun G ois ens bene cae LIS 126 8 
RPS TOW SE dr ne do net Sais’ > « 00:0 6 akaupins oe 1,043 1,043 
MRE CADIS wins «ss Aidih's « +> 66 vals qm o.0 491 455 
Leonard R. Cutter ...... RS we dareraie © are 915 913 
BPP EMN GLY hoo ae sie als ss Sas ceatphiaeie 805 280 
PPAMTIPO MA CTGINIGIC 6 5c ao mel ce calc cere'she d fae LOS LL 2 
PWOITINIAIE (FIDSON . < s cewis nec cnc chen «vs 981 Deity 
SMT ETINOL Lis csc cccce Secu dsebes ya 153 144 
RMIT PONIES wo cisk ssc acis cs weaned « 478 485 ri 
Samuel Little ..... yt Uae ea eel Pe 322 248 
SMO ORIEL S dss abivc ccecccawean des O88 932 
MIBCNILOWOPE «hes oo 45:0 Tat wal cates ate 989 988 
oo) ES a OAs ee ae 167 169 2 
Ree TAMBOR ee cele ess ve Dake 5's 916 909 
RY RAV WATC «sae soe da ecs ccs wees s@ess 960 961 aya 
eee egies  MRCDATO veda bp cain sc c¥ iy vee 936 960 24 
POMOMOU. StODDING vencs sc cces ss Whiwce Lae 163 
MPM Eens VV LTICG es te weenie cis «0 erarecae 917 833 
Wm. Woolley........ Byte BAe iy 189 220 31 
Roland Worthington ....... Perey rare 955 950 
INURL PAULIO) 0 a's o's Ce tigen esos hc ema has 17 
FLOTIEO DSMTCIOWs «cs ei ass ee mukaneas as 2 
fe gO age ara oa So SP gaa ar a 4 
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Xviil Ciry Document. — No. 125. 
WARD EICHT. 
Whole number of names checked ....-.....- 674 
Whole number of votes cast....-.ssesceee-s 675 
e MUIFTCTENICE <6 kc esis c wale Mav d eG ine © 0 wale bisteue ae gin Pik 
; Official Gain on Loss on 
; return. Recount. recount. recount. ; 
WW VGEtE AS QEGOIU Rs le ys oyna 4 cle bs .9te 0's ames ek 266 272 6 . 
PROT EMU IEECE ce es new cet ss sees ee een 415 400 4 15 : 
Scattering......- ey hon aoe Pe ay eieiere 3 
Christopher A. Connors. ....0.-00- wah ol 225 6 . 
Newton Talbot... va tvedetel eee. lalate 441 445 4 ' 
WRITE Pek he tele oie wine ca coke ae koe 2 . 
PBARTISOMDIOCIOW ks sipeie es ss nele es bee kee 626 667 | 41 : 
Herman D. Bradt......sseeceeeceeee ee 219 215 4 ' 
Be prrdsrp mes 15 ee eaaiee own nelss 620 663 43 i 
Be UNERLS Clatkodtnt taveney ray carne 7 458 459 ie Ew: 4 
MICONAED Hom LOL <20G en es tps tives em 420 . 889 31 : 
Hiram Emery......- Ye oC or eee ta oe 453 457 4 
Thos. Gaffield....... Pen eee ene OT 293 4 
IVELCMNIAL AFIDSHT Ge alee eek one ee 6 oles 436 414 22 
SDMOSew EU DOT < a'n'let wise ose cose oe one eee se00 456 
MATOS sid CUS ox bance eee acic cee ents eo 231 255 24 
RVATATIG LHULIO von Sockeye Sate os os Dae eth oat 346 351 5 
PUTTERS PAVEOTLGON) ccs set oreo saa les rece. ore ta ote 266 284 18 
AICS OWEY F's scenes some hele 2 482 419 13 
Paes GE? AJULTICY, \s's.0'x <5 s's'e 7's pA Oth hs dot 462 466 4 
CFCO ML IEEDICK CT «4s \n:0 vas ne abs eee eeees + 214 214 
WV TL ISS IY RVATIN We v's 's nslehee's 5 + 4.00 ps slo's 4'¢ ABD 466 11 
Chas A. BG. Shepard . 2.050. cence cevese 217 217 
Solomon B. Stebbins........ Pt AA Ate, 467 466 | 
LEV PREN es VVCTIIEG vic ce vine sv ctv e's heleies aie 305 “313 8 
WW (A MNVATOLEEIehicis sfc sh <p om ng Helen sat 25 Te ites Oo 1 
ROMANE OTUMIN LON «ae v0 0c se se eens 283 ' 278 5 
Scattering...+..sececees nee a ain te Mere 9 


Report on Municrean ELEcrion. Xix 


WARD NINE. 


6 
Whole number of names checked.....-.--.---969 
Whole number of voteS Cast ..-..ececcserceoee 937 
Difference Betas ah oS uk clea oh alara CRG Y arayuiele ela tet v2 
Official Gain on Loss on 
° return. Recount. recount. recount. 
NE 1 ee a aR re er 276 271 5 
BIGOT i PICTOC sc 6-8 oe ic das en ne 660 662 2 
OE Ee ICO Ie ee Oe 1 
BEE TIN ihe sc «ots p's engi’ 
Snristopher A. Connor ..%...-+.s. 232 230» 2 
POT ALD seis as bs 0d 6 d's icin 701 . Tl 
ES eo ee ae g 
EEE ORGERI Ur dis a dda sus ac og x0 010’ 4 
Alanson Bigelow... ....cs-ccccses 708 928 220 
BUMPUAS TON STACL = canals asa d's 60 , 170 174 4 
HOnn Brown .... +... sete cece cee 907 904 3 
BUMPEUC HAT sick vclae s dew andange 722 722 
Leonard R: Cutter............ aid 665 660 % 5 
Hiram Emery ....%....ssesesnee 690 691 1 
PU EIAS CRATNICIC << 5.0 cc ose ceccs ons , 637 634 8 
Nehemiah Gibson...........eee. , 724 veal 3 
BPG ITEIDCLE. an scsscciccca sens 682 684 9 
Pe OTKSs cc ec ere eae cs 944 949 2 
PRT FRU Cisse ek ac a ne vn ea ae fae 464 467 3 
Bes WECHIEILOTI Wis is'e = « dis v o'ss 5 e's : 445 442 3 
James Powerss<..... Biante areas 677 672 5 
S. M. Quincy..... oi EE PE 630 6382 2 
George D. Ricker........ ia cheered 241 239 2 
William Sayward ....-....seeene 436 434 2 
Charles A. B. Shepard .......... 205 199 6 
Solomon B. Stebbins............ 706 707 1 
PeMOATIL AS Wits 4 essen cacctene 446 443 3 
William Woolley ........-.e.00. 258 259 1 
Roland Worthington ............ 302 297 5 
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rae City Document. — No. 125. 
WARD TEN. 
Whole number of names checked .......+--- 1,182 
Whole number of votes cast ...+e..seseeeees 1,129". 
Difference.........+.-- eben eee eee cece ees 3 
Official Gain on 
; return. Recount. recount. 
MEERA REISS Bia" niniaie + \s nino ahege esis am 401 404 3 
I ODTY LT LICL0C > « ej,0)0\0 0:05 n'a mre gsi dels 721 721 
ROR PCLT Sieuele aia igininiy ees oro tata Rrtetonetsie 4 
Ne iran sek OM TONTION is biel web cas wv sled ine 4 408 416 8 
Newton Talbot..... AP are eet anys Pislaee ts 712 721 9 
SGOGEOTING ¢ aye wie wipinini> Waithale mt atk ete ece ae * 3 
IPS VeUTVICa a ae) a's gues: Guieis'e pas ted on ae’ el ste 6 sek 4 
PADANSOLL ASEVCIOWainix's vin > viet Vainin cielo telsiale o's 1,028 1,029 1 
FART AUG xx 05 6s cahee se es ee hee ee 231 233 2 
OHA B TOWN 4 -'si%e a nains in Fate IW gaatade o¥els 6 1,064 1,064 
AC iNe PH WAS Gj) Vy rs ey og th ore. aaaaaee sie halal AOE. 847 
Bconarn se Cuter Aline. <)sa0s mares Sina 859 860 1 
FAUPaM MIMSry 2 2's singe & dae eines ew sins 751 756 5 
EEIIG SALT AUEIC a ka % bepainls b's lomo ei gigae & be o's MS 724 2 
BV ICHSNIST TCI DEON» accu 6 ao 10 Bh thasiola ly otek 897 896 
Chas. Hulbert ..-.....2.sesee eve kee 831 833 2 
ED OMe tbat) OT KOs. se lnan so 6 e366 gals S's els 852 353 1 
Penal aL ths siete co ova eR w cee U ee ona 381 485 104 
John S. Moulton ........> esis Sinune st acae 406 356 
James Power..... igges y+ bw <w apinetg #4 849 858 9 
PIA IMINCY 45 sos 4.5.0%00'e'sleo sraiige © * Panay se 696 
aes S TLIC CTs + siamare s she oa whine @ cites 292 293 1 
VUE T AELM WALT <16\5is «ncaa si9's o's okay sb !s 0 702 712 10 
ChaseA 2B) Stiepards,.s «ss ss snaaesbes 364 368 4 
SOLOMON Wor SHtCDDING sy .. > 6%. na ele enieus so eles 829 831 2 
ROAD UY CLEPEATUAVY TLIC hoy byoban ss % 6's ¥i0 Gupibis Sek 4 510 512 2 
Wis WOOMIRY soos en ne os 00% crees cine - 293 294 1 
_PRROLATIC SW OLTDIN EOD ais.’ 00s sss enw ve eies 419 472 
Wm. P. Hunt’....... a dietlits 67s; tans es eK 43 
Wendell Phillips...... sie Wey ip ode ctw’ Sie 4 
SCALUETING +h wtalen elle apm osu ye eee : 13 
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Report on Municreau Enecrion. xxi 
WARD ELEVEN. 
Whole number of names checked..........- 1,295 
Whole number of votes cast.........+e.e0e- 1,298 
PCT ENCGss sacs ves ose: Re Git Lic tao» sti 3 
Oficial Gain on Losson 
return. » Recount. recount. recount. 
REPRE ss sca. o a sues tse e ceieces se 353 354 1 
Henry L. Pierce.......... peck eutiere ste €'» 5 939 939 
SUPE RIAL AY cies ule os eB clacas tees: ne 
BE TEM a c's a. w/a g sav. 6 a. s10's\¢, 018 se eeee 3 
Diese ONTO? ¢ cee ses os ecceeceees 169 159 10 
DRMEIEIS EMIT ii vie'< via.cc ae a se en gaibas< oe Teloe 1,126 1 
SROMICUETITID cas snc ccc des Pia Magione she's 2 
PEEP ISGIOW sp ccens screide es vase e's Tbe Wiel oho 6 
SPEC ce cnc se cedsn tees baw cies 263 266 3 
EERE TMU Sd e's sig \y seus Oho 'e sala eo qieisie os 1,218 1,214 4 
Pon Pe Clark.. << ssc cere es reabisiaean 1,068 1,069 1 | 
Leonard R. Cutter........eeeseseeeees 999 996 3 
PEPIN PICT Y. < soc ncesewcesinsavadece 1,060 1,029 31 
PMB OCTET GIG a iais's 2 20 6 cas e'ege sade sass 1,036 1,035 1 
PVSNOMIIAN, GIDSON. oe cece nccc cscs ccces 1,061 1,061 
BIPMEP MET ELUGOTE «vs cc noes 80a ass 500 1,044 1,044 
TT TONKS ois ano ss ed o's ole. e sess 253 254 1 
SUMIRNIN EY PELTULNOL «a0 >! e's, 0 05, t's c’n's s. 0:9 0 0 05.° aera L 733 
TT EAIIUILOT 4 ssc ccc cet cones nt Sais 285 287 2 
SITIO aia cis a's oie «theo ) s,0 5 cae o'0’s 999 998 1 
BO GC Y (ie ie cdots eee nctcoce sess 1,038 1,037 1 
Peer ee! Dir ICKOT sans oe 65 ss svc salbe oie 262 262 
Wi. Sayward. .:...cc sce cesnwcs pees sh Pua vit | 467 105 
Charles A. B. Shepard .......... weaaaé 300 273 27 
Bolomon B. Stebbins. ...s0 ss ccs wccces 1,036 1,035 1 
ward A.V UitGewadstss vies anh sees # 334 336 2 
Wim. Woolley.....-cvcseeee Sle re ho! B16 248 68 
Roland Worthington .....seecsssceceee 540 438 102 
PICHITGTING os s-sqastnivousaagees cs 6 14 
a , 


XXil Crry Doccment. — No: 125. : 
WARD TWELVE. 
Whole number of names checked ........... 1,382 
“Whole number of votes cast-.....220+seeee: 1,386 
ROTOR COs costo ainea aes ey whan Sy ye seas Sieh 4 
Official Gain on Losson 
« return. Recount. recount. recount. 
Wm. Gaston ...-.e. Did 5 es TELA TTe Manin ers Te 5385 531 4 
TT OOU VAI ICTOR. » «ssp shie bw xn elec ls aeuis's 850 851 1 
ot (VASTOT nec <<. sic. eee ee Oe Aaah ad De 
Bet aT CATT, oie is 2 S86 oor aus BMG tales bial state 2 
STAG A HONDO L aks We o27s.s 5s A sis Ahk oe oie 51 514 5 
Meret BI DOL tise owe a ok 0 oo ele wee wie te 866 866 
POUILETING Io Sauk a oe oid hace enim ele + 
RAR WD pe ear A Sl WR Beans, TAA Rage 1 
FATATMBONUBIGCIOW vs 5.2526 <,6's nic 6s as 6.0 te eee 1,369 sees Wes (is!) 
le Bats os 36 ieaes PY bt ae Se 352 354 2 
SORNEETO Wise a3's ac ae bs er A Sey arse «1,345 1,345 
STEVI Ml lat i's ei vtetcs aes o's ahsnay > Secccmode 946 T 
Trecningish, MeL ps ah sete es rons a eee 505 504. 1 tg 
bebr son ci pel Ui 2) Sap PEA Ewe eee ae 981 978 3 
MhomasGaffields << ices tonce cee es 934 930 4 
Nehemiah Gibson....-...s0ssceeeee cee 959 957 2 
SOR ariSe TI WIDOT so cs hase abisu ce ecteekinee 956 956 
BONIS s. SONIKE soc cigs thine tb & elke hw oe 402 403 3 
POMPIRITORSLSIELLO % 1s 3 bie ea ask Osis bo kom oie. a 866 866 
PCTS, MOL OUILON bss «aes «sec wns Eee t 443 44] 2 
PLT TOU aT a ca % ang o.5 so God Ase whe aie a Tea lc otnee 1,033 1,029 4 
SMMLIMINOy 25s css0Febt eos ste een 935 933 a 
PR OOPMOIAD RICK CLS, ain esp o's ¢ pats ote 441 438 3 
WN PIENIN OTs asin > # io 0's.0 6 5 wie seals Sp > eo “195 793 y) 
hae gay ios SMCPATOs + 0a ns ce wees eee 413 ; 414 1 
SOLO D MSs LODOINE 5% « « s,s.00 0005.6 che ed 886 883 3 
Edward A. White: Siourtate art &'s sha Wee eis, oe siete 439 440 | . 
DW MAYMOOLLEYs cry asnes sacs» scs seine ts 570 570 
Roland Worthington... 0.20.0 sce. cscs 737 740 8 
AI ONZOPRISCIOW f5i2 fe tints bp bia 2 3's» 2 e's a oo 14 
AINOe COWOTE vars cei baw ohis ase as CRE Sok 4 


Scattering .......; ene arears atk ee oo 4 19 


neo, ‘ 
REPORT ON MunIcIPAL ELECTIONS. 
WARD THIRTEEN. 
Whole number of names checked........... 704 
Whols number of votes cast .-++.++-++++--- 691 
Difference... eee cece rece cece cece cece cece 13 
Official Gain on 
return. Recount. recount. 
MERRITT hs 6 4,p-c0e dens © S 8 ve a mes 0.0 484 485 ; 1 
Henry L. Pierce. ......seeeesscccoeees 204 201 
Bentering....-<.... Pees chee POE 3 
RMR a tyes cts vo oo aca ciara cist he apie 0 2 
TPA ATTCONNG! «ac un ness 35s s 06 ce ee. 461 457 
RENTER TIT L « ohs aie & cic.0)t.4 «0% 0 6ne sos 230 232 2 
PERM TMS DLOW. == 05 5.6 4:s eee’ ea.s2 5g - 613 618 5 
NTMI ore 5 in by win olay poe woe widest 6 272 277 5 
SMO LMRROGE TE are a isig.5 5-6! d'sie o «.siatrie s 68s bss 635 650 lo 
eC APIO sia ons bb sins a a ba bined os 220 265 45 
IEC MBTA TC UCLOT< d,c0 00's esate 6 «olnis wie 461 463 2 
Hiram EXMmery.:...-cecscccsccsssarecs 230 229 
PMMMCTHINOI ce sic c des sciccadecase anes 228 242 14 
UAT FIDSON soos occ cc case cia.nece.e 476 484 8 
CoP EES Se 244 251 (i 
ETE GINICG, ¢ oN 0 sos 0 os cc 0s is5.00.68 452 446 
MOIR Tis car's ed tie «2 a..6.6 fa «0.8 6,0\0\9.8,0.0 242 287 45 
a TS SS 457 ¢ 462 5 
Rea iRa E a AUS cess co oes ss oasacuss tas 480 485 5 
MIRO WT iota pe nn men pa tein ra iiscees 246 245 
Mere ete hielo se cole 5) oan ar nse 3 447 450 3 
Wm. Sayward ...--.seceseseseceeeees 609 606 
OOOO Ae ae ean 294 299 5 
BMPOMON BD. StCDDING ono.Os occcc cence cea 243 243 
eerie A. SW DitGicsnie sia. ais club: 6:0 0.0.0. 0's.0'e 432 432 
Wai. Woolley... .- ccevensecctecsecces 250 248 
Peoland Worthington «02. v2cece sso see ce 490 460 
MlONZO Bigelow +. -e4sicaeeas gsc sane 2 
PIRTREMEL OW CT Be <.c's oslentaeware Seeine Wag e's 1 
Scattering....- sia a sare stale Ota seeeees 12 
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XXIV Crry Documrent. — No. 125. 


WARD FOURTEEN. 


Whole number of names checked.........-. 1,070 
Whole number of votes Cast....é2..st-ccces 1,072 
Difference..... ee AWA, Riaas sea eieee aun s eee 2 
Official Gain on Loss on 
return. Recount. recount. recount. ‘ 
SUA ELOREO is fcc oo hee aes 538 539 H , 
Henry «da. Pierce....-...seees. Seatac ce 529 529 
AL NET ST ets lh seve wise y's wie Wiser wide sinh pr 3 
SPRY) Ree aces len Sibles She seid & pretdemetene 1 i 
. : 
ASAT ISA OONTION « clslalet s/c are's ave cis'e b'y-x 6% 823 329 6 
OW TOM AL OOb «ups co ce seem iene cele 728 730 2 
LOMn OTTO Ms wie 3 Wick hes ain vet Pika caeen 2 } 
BCatering fees ce sw ctee es va wale ee aes 2 
PSIADRS vaists tier odie ed 8 i's cis eae oe 4 oaks 4 
. : 
PLIBNSON, ASOLO W rss s ne siae aks se or ee ean von 1,001 4 : 
FE) Cora Mes Deedee Gece cones on 452 466 14 . 
TGhnuscown ce sti een cer ee 944 945 1 
pith td AMAT suis tale bat ainiies Cae creo. 818 824 
Leonard R. Cutter.........0se0 poveee 701 703 2 
pe eardin oRomery csc. ors re, s RE eb aN ene 665 667 2 
FLUMOLL AS ka BACALL aso pale cere ccetats welts ects tC 708 TA] 83 
MHS ASIDSON "s/c vise ea se ivdlo recess 674 TT GB L iy 
SSOMTIOR SLANT GGTCs «6 here ais tra hae te Cae eG 737 737 
EU GIGS ONKR i asta salsa che castes 301 B27 26 | 
SS AUUIUSLUIIELIC <)> t5 a.0:0'319'¢ miele eis s'Va'p in wone's 623 ' 627 4 | 
RPAVAITL Mee NLU LLOM 5's S's ee 5-4 Sis Reis laicle’a a css 6 342 352 10 | . 
AITO WOLs «6's sve sts s 4 slate tae oes 719 723 4 "| 
ESO JUSTO VIE s s'e ws wp mas’ es fe oe aMiee se 758 766 8 | 
(REO SUMIAOMICKCY. ehiss ssc oes ca vib gues OST 288 1 | 
VV TAN WALLS u've o's cede ¢eccian cue see) (BOOT 528 1 : 
CV ras cis MED STO os so a5 clsile day cs oe 217 216 1 : 
SOLON cas. (ALC UDININ’ 0s s s.0ik se 9 ecclass sale 755d 757 2 
EC AY ec o VW TEITE x a's eno d's n 0 0, 0 ee ae 322 S27 » 835 8 | 
Wine WOCIAY ese tebiew es che slnavelee et 406 431 25 a 
Roland Worthington...... RW wate oats <iute 469 476 7 | 
Soattoring guatieter ess vse. p's ee 24 . 
: 7 
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Gainon Loss on 


moe Report on Mounicrpan Exxcrion. 

. WARD FIFTEEN. 

Yel *4 

id i Whole number of names checked........---1,117 

ee } Whole number of votes cast .....-.....+ 6. 1,119 

a Difference. .o.eescceeecces cares a eaa eae 2 2 

zB Oficial 

ia return. Recount. recount. 

Mein. Gaston ............-.6% Re ena 706 706 1 
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The committee therefore report that the following persons: 
having a plurality of votes appear to be chosen to their re- 
spective offices, viz. : — 


MAYOR. 
Henry L. Pierce. 


ALDERMEN. 
Alanson Bigelow, John Brown, | | 
John T. Clark, Leonard is Cutter, : 
Hiram Emery, Thomas Gaffield, 
Nehemiah Gibson, Charles Hulbert, 
James Power, Samuel M. Quincy, 
Wm. Sayward, Solomon B. Stebbins. 


STREET COMMISSIONER. 
Newton Talbot. 


The committee recommend that the City Clerk be directed | 
to notify the foregoing persons of their election. 


: For the Committee. 


STEPHEN A. STACKPOLE, Chairman. 


7 ‘ 


| EVIDENCE, ~ 


‘: 


EVIDENCE. 


~« Saturpay, Dec. 14, 1872. 


ALVIN S. DREW, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) You are a Constable of the City of Boston? 

A. Iam, sir. 

@. You were notified by Mr. McCleary to attend the municipal election in 
Ward 2? 
weY es, sir. 
Were you present at that election in Ward 2? 
. I was. , 
Were you directed to attend at the Ward Room by the City Clerk? 
Yes, sir. | 
What time did you go to the Ward Room? 
About five, six, or seven minutes before eight o’clock. 
. What position did you occupy during the day? 
I was behind the railing, with the Inspectors, all day; I went about nine 
o’clock to East Boston to vote: I was gone probably about thirty or forty min- 
utes, but when I went, I notified the Warden and also the Lieutenant in charge 
of the polls there. 

Q. Between what hours were you absent? 

A. Well, it was from nine to half-past nine, I should think. 

@. With that exception, you were there all the time, until what time in the 
afternoon? 


hOROPOLOH 


A. From that time until twelve o’clock, when I went out and got a lunch; 
I was gone perhaps half an hour; I got back about half-past twelve. They 
began to come in very lively about half-past twelve. ; 

@. You personally know the Warden, Clerk, and Inspectors of that Ward? 

A. I know them by sight; they change so much that I am not acquainted 
with them particularly. 

@. Did you receive the check-lists from the officers ? 

A. No, sir; when the Warden declares the polls closed, at four o’clock, I 
always stand right at the end of the table which the lists are on, and turn them 
right together with the names inside. 

@. When did you take the check-lists, — immediately upon the close of the 
polls? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. That was done at what time? 

A. Four o’clock, precisely. 

@. What did you then do with the check-lists ? 

A. Brought them immediately to the City Clerk’s office, after tying them 
up securely. 

Q). Something else was done to them besides tying them up, was there 
not? 

A. There was a mistake made there, and I suppose it was my mistake, 
though the clerk said nothing about it at the time; there was a strap that 
should have been put over the boards and sealed; the strap was laid away in 
the box, and instead of being put over the boards, it was put round the box. 
The boards were tied up by myself and brought here and deposited in the 
Clerk’s office, immediately upon the close of the polls. 

Q. Was a seal put upon the strap? 

A. They were tied up with canvas straps or strips. 

Q. How were the boards tied up? 

A. With a cord, which has always been usual, until the last election, and 
the strap being in the box, it entirely slipped my mind. 

@. Was the seal of the Ward put upon the boards ? 

A. It was not, sir. 

@. They were brought here without any seal? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you know that the law requires a seal to be put upon the 
boards? 

A. I didn’t know about it until the last election — the State election — that 
was the first I ever knew anything about it. 

@. Last Tuesday you did know a seal was required ? 

A. I knew of it, but I did not think of it atthe time. I don’t suppose it was 
my duty to strap up the boards and seal them; I suppose that was the Clerk’s 8 
duty, but I might have notified him if I had Gisnent of it. 

_  @. Did.you see the Warden make any endorsement on the outside of the 
check-lists ? 
A. No, sir, I did not. 


Mr. Kirrreper. This is the “ Act concerning Elections in Cities.” I will 
read it, so that you may see what is required : — 

**In all elections in cities in which a check-list is required by law to be used, 
the Warden, or other presiding officer of each Ward, shall cause the check- 
list so used to be enclosed and sealed in an envelope in the same manner as 
the ballots cast at said election are now required by law to be secured; and the 
Warden, Clerk, and a majority of the Inspectors in each Ward shall certify on 
such envelope to the identity of the check-list so enclosed; provided, tnat 
nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the Clerk of any city from 
furnishing a copy of a check-list after it has been used in any Ward, upon the 


~ 
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application of not less than ten legal voters resident therein; and immediately — 
upon such copy being furnished, the check-list shall be again sealed up.” 


Q. Was the certificate of the Warden and Inspectors attached to this strap 
you have referred to? 

A. Yes, sir; the mistake was in putting the strap on the box, instead of the 
boards. 

(). There was no certificate put upon the boards? 

A. None at all, sir. 

@. What time did you reach the City Hall? 

A. I could not have been more than ten minutes coming up here. I came 
immediately upon the close of the polls. ® 

@. Were the boards out of your hands from the time you received them 
until the time you delivered them to the City Clerk? 

A. They were not; nobody had anything to do with them; I tied them up 
myself, and brought them and delivered them here, in the Clerk’s office. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) They were not opened from the time you started 
until you delivered them in the City Clerk’s office? 

A. No, sir, they were not. 

@. (By Mr. KirrrepGsx.) What time did you return to the Ward room after 
delivering the check-lists to the City Clerk? 

A. I should think it might have been a quarter to five o’clock. 

Q@. What did you do then with the ballot-boxes ? 

A. I went inside of the railing, and sat inside the whole time until the bal- 
lots were given me to bring to the City Hall. 

Q@. What time was that? , 

A. About eleven o’clock, I think; perhaps a little past, and it might have 
been a few minutes before; I don’t recollect. 

@. What did you see done there with the ballots in the ballot-boxes, after 
you returned from the City Hall? 

A. The Warden, Clerks, and Inspectors were counting all the time up to 
that time — counting and figuring. 

@. Up to eleven o’clock? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it was about eleven; I won’t be positive about the 
time, but very near eleven o’clock. 

Q. Won't you describe the manner of counting the votes. In the first place, 
how were the votes laid out? 

A. Well, the Warden, as a general thing, would take and straighten them 
out. A good many of them were doubled up very close, and he would 
straighten them out and put the unscratched votes in a pile by themselves, 
and those that were scratched in another pile, and I think they had to count 
them over as many times as there were names on each pile of ballots. I took 
no particular notice about that, because I had nothing to do with it. 

@. Did you see them counting from the time you returned until eleven 
o’clock ? 
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A. The Warden (I don’t know whether I saw the Clerk have any votes or 
not; I think the clerk counted more or less, but he did the writing generally, 
I think) and the Inspectors, more or less; they were not there all the time ; 
they were out and in. 

Q. Did you hear it stated what the result of the election was in other parts 
of the city between the time you returned and 11 o’clock? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. Did the Clerk remain in the room from the time you returned from the 
City Hall until 11 o’clock? 

A. Iscan’t say whether he went out or not. I noticed that he went out 
“frequently during the day, but whether he went out in the evening or not I 
can’t say. e 
Was the Warden in the room all the time ? 

. I don’t think the Warden left the room at all; I didn’t see him. 

Did either of the Inspectors leave the room? 

- Quite frequently. 

Did you see Mr. Daniel F. Kelley leave the room? 

Yes, sir. 

About how many times during the time you were there? 

He might have left it three or four times; he was there pretty constantly, 
I think. 

Q. How long did he remain out at a time? 

A. That I cannot tell. 

@. Do you remember how long he remained out any one time? 

A. No, sir, I can’t tell; I took no notice of it. I didn’t think of anything 
of this kind, and I didn’t think I had anything to do with it. I heard the 
Warden grumbling once or twice about his going away and leaving them. I 
think there was a time when there was quite a rush, and there were but two 
Inspectors there. 

Q. What time in the day was that? 

A. I should think about three o’clock, as near as I can remember. 

@. Do you know of any ballots having been brought into the room by either 
of the Inspectors, or the Clerk, between the time you returned from the City 
Hall and the time you took the ballot boxes to bring to the City Hall? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. 

@. Were there any ballots lying upon the tables except those which had 
been taken out of the ballot boxes? 

A. I can’t say; there were some lying upon the tables, and also quite a 
number of piles on the floor. The accommodations there for the Inspectors 
are not very good. There are a couple of tables, and the Clerk usually 
occupies one, and the other one is not half large enough to hold the ballots, 
and there were quite a number of piles on the floor; I can’t tell whether they 
came out of the boxes or not. I suppose they were counted, and laid there 
by the Clerk or the Warden. : 


hObOLORS 


Q. 
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Did you see Mr. Bent go out of the Ward Room and return during this 


time ? 


that, 


hObORObOLOSL 


MOROROROLOLOS 


. Yes, sir. 

. How many times? 

- I can’t tell. 

. Can you state about how many times ? 
- Wo, sir, I can’t. 


Or how long he remained out ? 

I can't tell; I took no notice of those things. 
Did you see him go out and come in? 

Yes, sir. 


. Several times? . 
. I should judge he did; I would not want to state any particulars about 


because I don’t remember; I didn’t take any notice. 
Did you see Mr. Quigley go out and return? 

I don’t know him by name. 

Did you see Mr. Flynn go out? 

I don’t know that I know him by name. 

Do you know Mr. Connelly? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you see him go out and return? 

Yes, sir. 


. How many times do you think? 


That I can’t state; I don’t know. 


. You mean by their going out, that they went out of the Ward Room? 
. I didn’t see them go out of the door; they left from behind the railing. 


I noticed Mr. Connelly more particularly than anybody else, for I noticed 
when he came in he brought in some drink with him and gave the Clerk some. 


Q. 
A, 
Q. 
A. 


About what time was that? 

Along in the afternoon; but I can’t state the time. 

What kind of drink was it? 

I should think it was brandy. He-said, ‘‘ There is some stuff to keep 


the small-pox off; it is brandy.” 


@. Who did you see drink the brandy? 

A. I saw the Clerk drink some from the bottle he gave him. 

@. More than once ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. You know Mr. Harkins, the Clerk, do you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was his condition — whether sober or not during the day, or any 
part of it? in 

A. Well, I suppose the people there would call him sober, but he looked to 


me when he came in in the morning as though he had been out all night, and 
had a good time. He was dozy, kind of numb all day; it looked to me as 
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though he had been drinking hard. I don’t think the man was staggering © 
drunk; they would call him drunk, I suppose, when he was down. 

@. That is a peculiarity of the Ward, you mean? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Was his condition such that he could attend to his duties as Clerk, intel- 
ligently and carefully ? 

A. Well, if I had any particular business to attend to, I should rather have 
a soberer man than he was to do it. . 

@. Won’t you state the position of the tables, and where the Inspectors sat? 
What part of the room was it? 

A. It was in the extreme back part. Perhaps the railing is eight feet from 
the windows in the back part of the building; then there is a table that holds 
the voting list; that is two feet wide, I should. think; then back of this is a 
passage-way, and then twotables back of that, next to the windows, which the 
Clerk and Warden use. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) About what size were those tables? 

A. I should think about two feet by four; and, to accommodate the Ward 
properly, there ought to be four, if not five of them, to keep things in any 
order. 

. Were those windows open back of the Warden? 

. Those windows opened into the school-yard. 

. Were the windows open? 

. Yes, sir, they were open at the top. 

. Were they open at the bottom? 

. I think they were. Several of the Inspectors got out of the window and 
went into the yard, for necessity. 

@. During the day and evening, do you mean? 

A. I didn’t see any during the evening; but they could not pass out of the 
school-yard, because there was an iron fence, which was locked. 

Q. Were you up near the windows, so that you could look out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you see any one in the yard, besides those who got out of the win- 
dows? 

A. No, sir, not during the day. 

@. Do you know how many different boards there were there, with the 
check-lists upon them? 

A. There was one extra board this year; I believe there were nine, but I am 
not certain about it. 

(). Which Inspector or officer had charge of the first board? 

A. I can’t tell; I don’t think they had any in particular; they went from 
one board to another. 

_ Q. In checking the names? 

A. Yes, sir, quite frequently. I think Mr. Kelley occupied the first board, 
A, on the right as you go in and left as you come out; I think so; Iam not 
positive about that. 


POP ORS 
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@. Did you notice whether any ballots were taken from the floor, and put 
among those piles: which had been taken out of the boxes? 

A. I can’t tell; I saw them taken up from the fioor and put down on the 
floor. 

Q. From the table? 

A. From the table; I supposed they came from the boxes, but I can’t say 


whether they did or not. ; 
@. Did you hear any statement of the vote made from time to time during 
the day? 


A. I did not at any time; I don’t think there was any count at all until the 
close of the polls. 

Q. Isn’t it customary for them to write upon a blackboard the state of the 
vote, from time to time? 

A. They have never done so in that Ward; they do it in other Wards, I 
think. | 

@. Do you know about any amended returns being sent to the City Hall? 

A. I do not. 


PATRICK DOHERTY; sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepesr.) Are you the Warden of Ward 2? 

A. I am, sir. 

@. When were you elected? 

A. I was elected a year ago. I wish to state, gentlemen, that when the 
Constable went down with the summons for me, I was lying on my bed from 
the effects of the news IJ had heard last night, and under the doctor’s care. 

. @. Where you present and acting as Warden at the last electiom for city 
officers ? 

Yes, sir. 

. What time did you reach the Ward Room Tuesday morning ? 

. About two minutes before eight o’clock. 

. What time were the polls opened in that Ward? 

The polls were opened at eight o’clock. 

. How long did you remain there; whether you remained hoe anne the 
or not, on duty as Warden? 

. All the time, inside of the rail, except when I went out to vote. 

. What time did you go out to vote, and how long were you absent? 

I think it was the after part of the day that I went out to vote. 

And about what time, if you can fix it, exactly? 

aL took a vote from Mr. O’Neil and went right in again. 

How long were you absent from behind the rail? 

. It might have been five minutes. 

. What position did you occupy there; behind what table did you stand 
during the day? 

A. I stood in different places inside, at different times; but generally with 


da 
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my back to the audience, sorting the tickets after I took them out of the boxes 
— that was rather to the left, as the people entered. 

(@. How many boards were the check-lists upon that were used at that elec- 
tion? 

A. There was one more board than there was at the State election. 

@. And how many in all? 

A. I think six; I wouldn’t swear to six, but I think that is the usual num- 
ber; but there was one all in writing — the M list. We had no table to put 
it on, and we shoved it under the other board and when a gentleman came 
in who said his name was in writing, we took that out and looked at it. 

Q. Was that the only M list, as you call it, which you had there? 

A. No, sir; the other M’s were in print. 

@. Then there were two boards with voters’ names upon them whose names 
commenced with M, one printed and one written ? 

A. There was one written and one printed. I don’t know whether there 
was any more than that; there might be. ; 

@. Are these the boards with the check-lists upon them that were used at 
that election ? 

A. Yes, sir; those are the boards. 

Q. Which of the officers had charge of the boards with the names com- 
mencing with A and B upon it? 

A. Matthias Connelly was generally at this end, and had charge of that 
board. . 

Q. Who had charge during the day of the board with the names commenc- 
ing with the letter C? 

A. Well, they moved around at different times, but as a general thing, Mr. 
Kelley stood next in the row to Mr. Connelly. 

Q. And standing there, he would have charge of letter C? 

A. Yes, sir, and part of D. Allow me to state, that when a friend of some 
one comes in, they will move to another board, to allow them to go quick. 

. Who had charge of H and L the principal part of the day? 

I saw Mr. Flynn here. 

The greater part of the day? 

Well, part of the day. 

Who had charge of the two boards containing the letter M ? 

Quigley was most of the time at this board; formerly Kelley used to take 
the M’s all the time. When I used to see where he was standing, I generally 
saw him at the end—he and Flynn; Flynn on the other side of him. 

Q. Flynn also had/something to do with this? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Any other Inspector? 

A. Yes, sir, Mr. Bent. His favorite place was the last letters of the 


EOoRORS 


alphabet. 

Q. Would that include the letter M, or part of it? 

A. Well, there is merely a ballot-box, where they deposit the ballots, be- 
tween these. There are three ballot-boxes. 
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@. Where were they located? 

A. A, B and C were together on one desk, standing at an angle, and between 
those two was a ballot-box much lower down, on a table, and then the three 
next letters of the alphabet, D, E and G. 

@. Then what came next? 

A. After these two boards came another box; that makes two boxes for four 
boards. 

Q. After that second box, what came then? 

A. The boards H to L, the printed M and the written M, which we put 
under the printed board on the long bench which was made for the boxes. 

. Then what came next to the M? 

. Then came the other ballot-box, and then the next letters of the alphabet. 
How long have you been Warden of that Ward? 

Four years. 

. Consecutively — for the last four years? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you know the Inspectors who were elected a year ago last Tuesday 
for the year? 

Yes, sir. 


ObROROLS 


Were they present and acting last Tuesday ? 

They were all present. 

And acted as Inspectors? ° 

Yes, sir, and acted as Inspectors — one was late. 

Who was that? 

Mr. Flynn. When I called the meeting to order, and had the warrant 
read by the Clerk, I then got up and found there was one vacancy in the In- 
spectors. I said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, there is a vacancy,” and several parties sung 
out the names of different parties. One party sung out ‘‘ Mr. Warden,” and 
I heard him, and he mentioned the name of a young man named Milk. I said 
‘¢ All in favor of Mr. Milk serving you to-day will please say, Ay; contrary 
minded, No.” I declared it a vote; the other party doubted it. I gave them 
the benefit of the doubt by calling for a division of the house. I said, ‘‘ All 
in favor of Mr. Milk go to the left; those in favor of the other party, to the 
right.” I then decided that Mr. Milk was elected. He came inside the rail, 
but he did not come up to me in a hurry to be sworn, and Mr. Flynn made his 
appearance, and I told him [Mr. Milk] to go out. 

@. Was the state of the vote declared at any time during the day before the 
close of the polls? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what time was the declaration made? 

A. Ten o’clock. At this time, I reached the printed document which we 
received from the Chief of Police to the officer. I took it myself, but at other 
times I did not. At ten o’clock the vote stood, — Pierce, 37, Gaston, 68. 
There might have been a few inore at that time, but I think the whole thing 


POoRoROS 


was counted at that time sure, pretty near. 
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@. Was any other vote declared at that time except for Mayor? 

A. We merely counted for Mayor at this time. 

@. What time was the next declaration made of the state of the vote for 
Mayor? 

A. Twelve o’clock. 

@. What was the state of the vote as declared then? 

A. Pierce, 96, Gaston, 427. 

Q@. When was the next declaration made? 

A. The next was at two o’clock. These I have merely got down, for I did 
not help make the returns up at two o’clock. 

@. What was the vote as declared at that time? 

A. 230 for Pierce; Gaston, 680. 

@. When was the next declaration made? 

A. Between a quarter and half past four, when the polls closed. 

@. What was the vote declared at that time? 

A. At that time, I ordered the Clerk to make a full statement of the vote, 
_ so that it would go up to the City Hall, that was cast for Mayor, — get the 
heads of all the different tickets. I told them that the Gaston vote was the 
largest, and that I should count the Republican vote myself, and so I counted 
the votes for Mayor on tlhe Republican ticket. I ordered them to do the same 
thing, and send it all up to the City Hall as early as we could. I think it was 
all counted in probably twenty minutes. I put it down quarter past four, 
but it might have been half-past four before the count was finished. That 
count was given to an officer, and he carried it up to City Hall. 

Q. What was that? 

A. It was 388 for Pierce, 1,440 for Gaston. 

@. Now, won’t you state how the votes were counted before the declaration 
was made at ten o’clock, wlio they were counted by, and in what manner they 
were counted. I mean by that, how they were arranged? 

A. Mr. Kelley, an Inspector, is a lamplighter, and after the polls were closed, 
—I don’t know whether he went out until.after the vote was made or not; I 
can’t swear to that, — but he insisted on going out. About ten minutes before 
the polls closed, I told the police officers not to allow any Inspector to go out. 


Some of them used to go out and would not be present to sign their names to — 


the certificate. Mr. Kelley made an attempt to go out, and the police officers 
took him back. I told him, ‘‘ Kelley, -you knew you were coming here to-day, 
and I don’t want to let you out.” He insisted upon going, and said he would 
not lose a long job, to go.out and light his lamps, for this thing. I told him 
he ought to have got a substitute to light his lamps; but he went outand lit his 
lamps, and I can’t tell what time he got back, but he got back before the half- 
past ten count at night. 

@. Now I want you to state how you arrived at the result at two o’clock; 
how did you find out that that number of votes had been cast? What was the 
method of arranging and counting them, and by whom was it done? Won't 
you explain that? 


: 
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A. I cannot; I made a statement here that the two o’clock vote I merely 
took. I didn’t have the counting of any of the ballots at that time. 

Q. From whom did you take it? 

A. From the Clerk. 

Q._ (By Mr. Squires.) But you did count some of the votes at four o’clock? 

A. I counted the Republican ticket at four and a half o’clock. 

Q. Who counted the Gaston tickets ? 

A. The other Inspectors, Mr. Bent, Mr. Flynn, and Mr. Quigley. You see, 
we were one short. When we sit down to count, each two of us, with the Ward- 
en, counts so many ballots at a time. We allow the Clerk to attend to his own 
matters. We have to count every name on the scratched ballots, and 100 
straight tickets count 100 votes for each name on the ballot.. Then, if there 
is one scratched, an Alderman, or Councilman, or even an Inspector, it re- 
quires tke counting over of the whole of them. 

Q. Are you sure that all the ballots were counted that were cast at this 
count just after four o’clock ? 

A. That was my opinion. 

Q. You counted nothing except Mr. Pierce’s vote? 

A. That is the only vote I counted. 

Q. Where were the votes placed, and how were they placed, when they 
were counted? 

A. The largest part of the Democratic vote was placed in a large arm-chair. 
' The straight votes on one side of the chair, and when they were split, with 
different names, on the other side of the chair. There was quite a pile of 
them there; the Citizens’ ticket on the inside, and some on the window; but 
the straight Democratic tickets were all on one side of the chair, and the 
scratched, any one that was not straight, on the other; not of the whole, be- 
cause there were others counted at this time. This was the vote that came in 
later in the day. We didn’t have any room on the tables; we had the other 
tables full of the different scratches, different votes, or different headings, and 
those were the ones that came in late. I-had the Republican votes on another 
chair. I counted en a large flat chair, without any arms to it. I took the 
votes out of the boxes and put them on this chair, and counted the straight 
tickets right through, and put those which were not straight on the other side 
of the chair. Then, when there was a Republican ticket, I had room enough 
on the table for the Republican tickets, and finally, when I counted them, I 
took them off the table and put them on the chair again, in order to count the 
heads. The way is, one Inspector takes a pile and counts up to a number, 
say twenty. I counted sometimes twenty-three; there were twenty-three in a 
pile. 

Q. Did the Inspectors do the same, —take a certain number and count 
them? 

A. That is the way I understand they do it. 

Q. And mark down the number, lay them one side, and then take some 
more? 
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A. Yes, sir, that was the way. 

@. Each of the Inspectors counting a pile of votes, and marking the num- 
ber? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. After they were all counted, who added up the different columns to find 
out what the total was? 

A. One of the Inspectors had a piece of white paper, and he wrote down 
the names of all the parties on that ticket, and when Mr. So-and-So got twenty, 
he put twenty down to his name, and when Mr. So-and-So on that same ticket 
was scratched to the amount of three or four or six, he put the amount which 
the other gentleman told him down for him, and so on to the last of it. 
Then they took another bundle, and would go over it in the same way. 

@. Did each Inspector keep his own account? 

A. One Inspector did the counting; another Inspector did the marking 
down. 

Q. Which Inspector did the counting just after the close of the polls? 

A. All of the Inspectors, except Kelly, who was out. 

Q. Who did the marking? 

A. Well, Mr. Quigley did the writing for Flynn. I was in the centre of 
them; they were on the right of me, on the other end of the table with me; 
the Clerk was at another table, on my right as I had my back to the audience; 
I don’t know how the three managed, but if we had Kelley in, it would have 
been two and two. He did not come in until some time after he went out. 

. Q. Were the votes all counted over by each Inspector, or did each Inspec- 
tor count only a part of the votes? Did each count all the piles over, to see 
if there was any mistake make? : 

A. Suppose there was a bundle of votes lying on this table, amounting to 
fifty or seventy-five ballots. They would take a portion of them at one time 
and count them all over; take care of them, and then take out another batch, 
and count them all over; not to tire themselves out by counting fifty in one 
pile. I don’t think they did. I only counted from twenty to twenty-three, or 
twenty-seven, laid them aside, and marked on the top of the votes the number 
in that pile. The way I counted was this: Here were twenty-seven votes, 
twenty-six for Mr. Pierce and one for Mr. Gaston, and I would tell Mr. 
Harkins, ‘‘ one for Mr. Gaston,” and he would mark it down on his list. Then I 
would go to the Aldermen — the first was Clark, I think, on the Republican 
ticket. Mr. Clark might be scratched, and I would count Mr. Clark’s name 
singly, and every Alderman right down singly, and turn them right over on 
the scratched tickets. 

@. Did any one else count those votes over after you — the Pierce votes? 

A. No, sir, not the last count. 

@. Did each of the Inspectors count the different piles? 

A. They did, sir. 

@. Then all the votes for Mr. Gaston were counted by each of the Inspec- 
tors? 
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A. All of the votes were counted by each of the Inspectors. All of the 
scratched votes were counted by each of the Inspectors after this report was 
made, after the four and a half o’clock report was sate 

-Q. Immediately after ? 

A. Immediately after. All sat down to do it. 

Q. And how did the result correspond with the report at half-past four 
o'clock? What was the result of the second count? 

A. The result of the second counting was, that the whole Gaston vote was 
largely augmented. It was more than what I supposed it would be. I sup- 
posed that in the first’count they might not count within thirty or forty; there 
might be a mistake, but I did not expect any 400. 

Q. Perhaps you do not understand me. I understood you to say, that 
immediately after four o’clock the votes were counted, and the result of that 
count was some 1,400 and odd votes for Mr. Gaston, and that number was 
declared? 

Anny eS, sir. 

Q. Now, did you count those votes over again immediately after declaring 
that 1,400 vote? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did it take you to count the vote; that is, how long did it take 
you to count the vote that second time ? 

A. Until about half-past ten. 

Q. (By Mr. Potanp.) Did I understand you to say, that at quarter past 
four the votes were all in, and then you sat down with your Inspectors and 
counted all the votes for Mayor, separating them, and you sent in that report 
as being the result of all the votes that had been cast? Was that so? 

A.. Yes, sir, at quarter past four; but when we went to count the scratched 
tickets, we counted the name of the candidate for Mayor, also, at that time. 

Q. I understand you to say you counted them the first time with reference 
to the Mayor alone? 

A. To the Mayor alone. 

Q. Then did you have any other votes which you had not counted for the 
Mayor alone, which you counted afterwards? 

A. I gave the order to the Clerk to count all the Gaston vote. 

Q. There were no votes counted the second time which you did not count the 
first time? 

A. I cannot state that there were. They might have left a bundle one side, 
and not counted it in the first place, at four o’clock. I don’t know anything 
about that; I told them to count them all. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Did you count the votes for Mr. Gaston? 

A. No, the Inspectors did that. 

Q. Both times? 

A. On both reports. 


Q. (By Mr. Squires.) You put the ballots into the box, and sealed them 


up yourselt? 


oa 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did? 

A. I am not aware as to who put them in; I didn’t. 

Q. Who sealed the box? 

A. The Clerk sealed it up. The Constable put the cords around the boards 
and also around the box. 

Q. Were all the votes which were cast during the day put into the box 
which was sent to the City Hall? | 

A. All but those which were thrown as frauds. There were two put in 
right together, where anybody could tell; where the man should have thrown 
but one vote, he threw two. 

Q. What did you do, throw that vote out? 

A. No, I tore up both of them. I did this at once. A little while before lunch 
came I got two votes, and I showed them to one of the Inspectors, that they 
were both together, tore them up, and threw them out. I got up on a-chair, 
and told the Inspectors to tell the citizens who voted to open their tickets. 

Q. Were all the votes which were cast that day, with the exception of those 
which you tore up, where two ballots were thrown, put into the box, and sealed 
up and sent to City Hall? 

A. I supposed they would be. 

Q. Do you know whether they were or not? 

A. I searched the boxes, the last myself, to see that the votes were all taken 
out of the boxes. 

Q. What did you have to do with putting the votes into the box which was 
sent to the City Hall? 

A. I didn’t have the least thing to do with putting them in at this last 
election. 

Q. Do you usually? 

A. Ido; I stand and witness it. 

Q. Why didn’t you at this last election? 

A. I was signing the warrant of election, and it was done when I came over 
to sign my name to the certificate on the box. 

Q. Who put the ballots into the box that came to City Hall? 

A. I can’t swear whether it was the Clerk or Constable. The Constable 
used to help do it, but at this election I don’t know. 

Were there any votes left on the tables which were not put into the box? 
There were none on the tables. 

Or anywhere that you know of, which had been properly cast? 

No, sir; there were none that I could see anywhere. 

There were no votes that you could see? 

No, sir. 

Did you look into the boxes? 

I looked into the three boxes as quick as the polls were closed. 


OPOPOPOPSO 


. Did you look around the tables where the votes were lying, to see if all 
had been put into the box to send to City Hall? 


A. 
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I didn’t. After they were put into the box, I searched the drawers for 


different little things, — pens and pencils that came there. 
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. Did the Inspectors leave the Ward Room occasionally during the day? 
. They did, sir. 

. Did Mr. Kelley leave the roomy? 

. He did. ‘ 

. How many times? 

. He left in the fore part of the day. 

. How long was he gone? 

. I can’t say the exact time. 

. About how long? 

. Probably fifteen minutes. 

. Did yousee him when he returned? 

. I don’t know that I did. 

. Did he leave more than once that you know of, of your own knowledge? 
. He left again to light the lamps, after the polls were closed. 

. Did Mr. Bent go out from behind the rail during the day? 

. He did, sir; he asked my leave to go. 

. How many times did he go? 

. He went out once, and once after the polls were closed. 

. How long was he gone? 

. Well, I can’t swear to an exact statement. 

. To the best of your judgment. 

. Ten or fifteen minutes. 

. Did Mr. Quigley go out during the day? 

Yes, sir. ; 

. More than once? 

. I should not want to swear more than once. 

. About how long was he gone? 

. About the same time as the others. 

. Did Mr. Flynn go out during the day? 

He did. I know he went out twice. He went out once without my 


leave, and once with my leave. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


About what time did he go out first? 

In the fore part of the day. 

About what time? 

He might have gone out some time after eleven o’clock. I was anxious 


to have them all there when the rush to vote comes, — between twelve, and 


one, 


6 Pe 


two and three o’clock. 

What time did Mr. Flynn go out the second time? 

The second time, in the afternoon. 

About what time? 

I think a little while before three o’clock, — I won’t swear to that. 

How long was he gone when he did go out? 

He was gone about the same amount of time. I heard these men make 
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the remark, that they went to a man’s by the name of Collins, who was one of 
the candidates. Some of them made the remark that they went to Mr. Col- 
lins’ to have something. I don’t say that Mr. Flynn said this in particular, 
but that was the general remark. 
Did Mr. Connelly go out? Y 
Yes, sir. : 
About what time, and how long was he gone? 
Mr. Connelly went out in the morning. 
About what time in the morning? 
. Probably after ten o’clock. He said he didn’t feel well. He went to 
Collins’, I know. He told me he went as far as Collins’. 

Q. What for? ; 

A. Well, he didn’t tell me he drank, but he went there, any way. He went 
out oftener than once. 


POPOPO 


How many times did he go out? 

He went out in the afternoon and out in the forenoon. 

Did the Clerk leave during the day? 

Yes, sir. 

What is his name? 

. The Clerk’s name is Michael Harkins. 

. How nfany times did he go out? 

. In the morning when the Clerk came in, and after the polls were opened 
he said -—— 

Q. About what time did he come in? 

A. He came in just on the minute of the opening, and I had him to read the 
warrant of election; but after we opened the polls, before we made the ten 
o’clock report, he said he wanted to go home and get brushed up, that he was 
round the night before, and he didn’t want to have his shoes look all over 
mud; and I told him: ‘‘ You know the remarks that will be made by different 
parties here about your going out,’” and IJ tried to keep him in, but finally he 
went out. He looked a little better when he came in. Well then, he said he 
felt dry, and he should send after something, and when a large tin measure, a 
gallon measure, came, he said it was lager beer that was init. The Constable 
told me it was ale, or strong beer, and I saw him drinking out of it often. 
How many times ? 


POPOPOPO 
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. I saw him three times, sure. 

Three times between what hours? 

In the afternoon, after dinner. 

Did you see any other liquor come to the Inspectors or Clerk ? 

I did, sir. 

What was the liquor. 

Connelly had a bottle, something like a patent medicine bottle. 

How large was it? 

. It would hold about half a pint, —clear glass, I think it was, — and he 
said it was small-pox medicine. He had the counting of the vote, and reached 


POrPOPOPO 
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it across to Harkins to drink. Mr. Harkins went out after we commenced to 
count the votes. The Clerk left the votes without being all counted, and 
went out in the Ward Room. 

Q. About what time was that? 

A. When we were making the count, between quarter-past four and ten. 
o'clock he went out, and I was ashamed of him for going out. And I went to 
Mr. Carney, that is a man I had not talked to all day, but I thought he was 
the only man who could go to him and send him in; and I told him to send 
him in, for fear the people in the Ward Room would make remarks about him. 
He went and found him, and he came in. 

Q. Why were you ashamed of him? 

A. Because he had a little taken. I don't want to swear that he was down- 
right drunk, but he had something taken, enough to make you feel that he had. 

Q. What was his appearance, how did he act, what did he do? 

A. Well, he acted as though he wanted to leave all the counting to do until 
the last part. I wanted him to count up so that we could get home quick. He 
seemed not to count many of the scratched tickets. I will illustrate to you 


‘by another Clerk that I was there with, who used to count all the time. 


Q. What did he do or say, from which you judged that he was under the 
influence of liquor? 

A. Why, by his actions. 

Q. How did he act; I want to know what he did? 

A. When I asked him to put down twenty-six votes for Mr. Pierce (there 
were twenty-seven altogether of the split Republican tickets left), he said 
he had put them down before. -I said that he hadn’t. I said that I hada 
doubt whether he had put the number which I stated to him before that down, 
and I looked at his list, and found out that there was merely nineteen down 
before that; that the number twenty-six, which I gave him, was not down; and 
I insisted that he should have put that down. He didn’t seem to be very 
willing, and then I made up my mind (to myself, not to him), that if he didn’t 
put those twenty-six votes down, I wouldn’t sign the returns. I made this up 
to my own mind. I didn’t like the way things were going on, because the 
Inspectors were called by different friends from their business to talk with 
outsiders at the rail. 

Q. Was the Clerk in a condition to properly attend to his duties? 

A. He didn’t seem to be when he stood up. 

Q. Couldn’t he stand up straight? 

A. No, sir. He swayed to and fro. He had two papers, probably both were 
as large as this list, cut in two (about a foot and a half long by a foot wide). 
He had one stuck to the other, and he had great trouble in keeping those two 
together. 

Q. It has been reported that you have said there were frauds committed at 
the last clection in that Ward. If you know of any frauds, won’t you state 
them, and how they were committed ? 
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A. Yes, sir; I will state about a fraud that was thrown through the ballot- 
box; the other that I suspect I won’t swear to. 

Q. What was the other that you suspect? 

A. The other is the difference in the vote after I told them to count all of Mr. 
Gaston’s vote, and the count that they made up at half-past ten o’clock. I 
can’t see where the votes came from. I won’t swear that they were put in 
there, and I won’t swear but what they might have gone in through the boxes, 
and that they didn’t count them, but I can’t see into it. Then the statement of 
the vote for the highest Councilman — I think it was very near the average of 
the Mayor’s. I imagined all this to myself. 

Q. I don’t care so much about what you imagined, but what youknow. You 
said that you could tell about some frauds which were committed before the 
second counting of those votes. Won’t you tell us how they were committed, 
and what they amounted to? 

A. They amounted to about six votes. I took them out of the box. They 
were covered up with one ticket, and inside of that ticket were about six votes, 
and I showed them to Charley Dolan, a police officer, and one other gentle- 
man along side of him (I don’t know who he was), and after that I tore them 
allup. They were Citizens’ tickets. . 

Q. You took them out of the ballot-box? 

A. I did, sir. When I took the ballots out of the ballot-box, I put them on 
a chair, —they were among the votes on the chair, so I picked them up very 

easy, and held them up, and showed them at the rail, and then tore them up, 
and threw them out. 

Q. Do you know who put those six votes into the box? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who had charge of the box into which they were put? 

A. Those I think were put into the further box, between the party here 
[at M] and the party here [at W]. 

Q. Do you know of any other fraudulent or improper votes being cast? 

A. No, sir, I don’t. I don’t know that any fraudulent votes were thrown, 
except on those two occasions. Once, I showed the two votes that were to- 
gether to one of the Inspectors, Connelly, and tore them right up. 

Q-. How do you account for the difference in the vote as stated shortly after 
the polls closed, — 1,400 and over for Mr. Gaston, — and the report which was 
made late at night? 

A. Will you allow me to make a statement, without an oath, on that? 

Q. No, sir; state anything you know. You may state any opinion, if you 
will give us the reasons for that opinion. 

A. I could give the reasons that a gentleman of that Ward gave me: that I 
didn’t take care enough of the Inspectors, to keep them inside; that there 
were 300 fraudulent votes thrown at the last election, a year ago, which elected 
Mr. Boardman over his opponent. The gentleman is now dead who made that 
remark. 
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Q. How can you explain the difference between this vote as reported at half- 
past four and eleven o’clock at night — some 400 votes? 

A. Ican’t explain it.. It is a mystery to me, that when I gave the order to 
the Clerk and Inspectors to count the Gaston vote, they didn’t count the most 
of those 400. 

Q. There was a chance for the Inspectors, or any of the officers, if they had 
been so disposed, to put ballots into the boxes, or among the votes after they 
had been taken out of the boxes, which didn’t belong there; that is, to 
bring in votes from the outside and put them in, so that they would be counted 
in making up the result? 

A. I was not looking at them. 

Q. Do you know of any one who brought in any votes? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Could they have done it without being detected by you? 

A. They could. I was counting up votes, and not looking round very 
much. 

Q. I understand you that the Inspectors didn’t count all the votes? 

A. The Clerk was with them, counting them. 

Q. Did each Inspector go through all the votes? 

A. From the time the polls closed until the report was given, each Inspector 
was counting the Mayor’s vote. 

Q. Each of the Inspectors might count part of the votes, and then the Clerk 
would have the numbers which each had given to him, and add them all up © 
together, and that would give the whole number of votes; or, each Inspector 
might have counted all the votes, and then compared the figures together in 
order to detect any errors? As I understand you, they didn’t do it in this 
latter way ? 

A. That is the way I understand it. I counted them in fifties, and put two 
fifties together, one crosswise of the other. And when I took the Clerk over 
to take a count of them, I took them in fifties and gave them to him; that is, 
gave him the number of them, and’ he added the different numbers up. 

Q. Did the Clerk add the different numbers up for the Gaston ticket, which 
were given to him by the Inspectors? 

A. I supposed he did. I don’t know whether he did or not. 

Q. What is your opinion of the correctness of the two counts, the one at 
half-past four, and the one at eleven o’clock? 

A. The Republican vote, which was given at half-past four o’clock, with a 
recount by me, increased but very little on the next count, and the Democratic 
vote increased largely. I will give my opinion; what I have got from the 
gentleman who is dead, how the thing could be done. We were talking about 
this fraud (this was six weeks before the State election), and he said: ‘* Mr, 
Doherty, I consider that you and Mr. Close (this Mr. Close was an Inspector 
pro tem. at this election) were the only two honest men inside of the rails that 
day. You let the Inspectors go out too often.” Isaid: ‘Mr. Giles, I didn’t 

‘see any other votes go in.” He said: ‘‘They could have taken them in 
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without your seeing them. They could take fifty in, and drop them inside 
somewheres, so that you couldn’t see them, and then they could mark the 
names off on the lists.” And he explained to me what he had heard; that the 
M list at this election was all marked off but four; for instance, the name of 
a man well-known in the Ward, ex-Alderman Woodman, and I heard Mr. 
Woodman swear at the State House that he didn’t go to vote that day. A 
year ago a gentleman came in and says to me: ‘‘ What did you allow Mr. 
Close to come inside of the rails for?” Said I: ‘* Mr. Close and Mr. Con- 
nelly were both names mentioned at one time in the morning to fill vacancies, 
and I didn’t wish to divide them.” This gentleman said: ‘‘ We don’t consider 
Mr. Close to belong to our party. He has been in a certain place (I wouldn’t 
like to have this published), and has drank too much of Doherty’s bad 
whiskey, and I wish you to move him from where he is to the other end of the 
board.” He was at the A list, and I moved him up to Z, and took Mr. Bent 
down to the other. 

Q. That was at the previous election? 

A. Yes, sir; that was at the previous election I had that conversation with 
Mr. Giles. 

Q. Of the gas house? 

A. Yes, sir. I told that conversation to Mr. Carney, Mr. Connelly and Mr. 
Kelley. ; 

Q. During the day, were there any other persons inside the rail beside your- 
self, the Inspectors, and the Clerk? 

There were two gentlemen came in with the lunch. 

Who were they? z 

I don’t know their names. 

When did they come in? 

About three o’clock, I should say, or a little before three. They took 
in coffee, some pie, some fish, milk, butter, and rolls, and at that time, three 
of the Inspectors left the voting lists, and went to eat; one of these Inspect- 
ors, Kelley, not eating with the rest. He took his cup of coffee and went out 
of the way further; that is, went to the place where the gentlemen, after de- 
positing their ballots, went out. He went to the upper side, and we all no- 
ticed how he went there; just merely left the rest, and took a short time to 
eat his lunch. 

Q. Was there any good reason why he should go there? 

A. No, sir; I only make the statement here, that he didn’t stand at the 
window that the stuff came in at. One man generally stood there and took it 
in until we finished. 

Q. Were there any other men inside the rail besides those two men who 
brought in the lunch, during the day? 

A. The Constable was there all the time, except the time when he told me 
he wanted to go to East Boston to vote. 

Q. Anybody else besides the Constable? 

A. No, I should say not. 
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Q. Were all the Inspectors attending to checking the names all the time be- 
tween two o’clock and four, this last Tuesday, or were they away from their 
boards ? 

A. There were three of the five Inspectors lunching at one time. 

Q. How long? 

A. I should say from five to ten minutes. I noticed some parties taking 
three or four cups of coffee. 

Q. Were any of the other Inspectors, besides these two or three, away from 
their boards for any length of time between two o’clock and four? 

A. Some of them might have been out. I can’t give the name exactly of 
any party that was out. 

Q. Can you tell whether any of them were away from their boards for any 
considerable time? 

A. They were inside, walking up and down, and reading the ‘‘ Post.” 
There was a copy of the ‘‘ Post” there; Mr. Kelley took it in and read it in 
the morning, while he was sitting there doing nothing. 

Q. How much of the time between two o’clock and four were the Inspectors 
away from their boards, or not engaged in checking names on the boards? 

A. Sometimes a rush would come in, and they would be pretty busy, and 
other times they would be standing looking on. 

Q. Did a great many vote between two o’clock and four; was there a rush 
during those hours? 

A. Well, yes, there was considerable of a rush. 

Q. Were men standing in a line waiting to vote? 

A. Some were waiting. . 

Q. How many would there be waiting to vote between two o’clock and four? 
What was the largest number ? 

A. At the time I noticed they were standing in line, was when three of 


the Inspectors were eating at one time, and I told them to hurry up and mark 


those names off. 

Q. During what hours of the day was the largest number of votes cast, and 
how large was the crowd that came in to vote? 

A. From half-past eleven to almost the close of the polls, they continued to 
come in more than in the fore part of the day. 

Q. How did the number of voters waiting to vote between the hours of 
ten and two compare with the number of voters who were waiting to vote 
between two o’clock and four? When was there the larger crowd? Did they 
vote faster between ten o’clock and two than between two and four? 

A. I should say that the busiest time I was taking ballots out of the boxes 
was after twelve o’clock. 

Q. Between twelve o’clock and what time? 

A. Between that time and four. : 

Q. Can’t you put it a little shorter time than that? Was there a greater 
rush between twelve and two than between two and four; isn’t between twelve 
and one the busiest time? 
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A. They seemed to rush in a little while before the polls closed, pretty 
quick. 

Q. How was the vote between two and four; was it very brisk? 

A. Well, between two and four they ate their lunch. 

Q. I want you to state how it was from the number of people who appeared 
to be waiting to vote. I don’t care anything about the state of the vote, but 
what did the appearance indicate between two and four, as compared with 
between twelve and two? 

A. I was continually trying to keep the boxes empty all day, and I didn’t 
take any particular notice of who was waiting, except at the time I was 
looking on. When they were at their lunch, about three o’clock, I saw some 
parties waiting then, and I told the Inspectors to hurry up and allow them to 
vote. 

Q. How many should you judge you saw waiting there? 

A. Probably they were waiting in a range from the turn to the last board; 
there might have been ten or a dozen. 

Q. What was the condition of the Clerk between four o’clock and eleven 
at night; what was his condition at eleven o’clock, as compared with his con- 
dition just after the polls closed? 

A. I saw him take more beer after twelve o’clock than he did before, out 
of this tin measure. It was a tin gallon measure. And I also saw him take 
the bottle that Mr. Connelly had when they were counting the scratched vote. 

Q. What was his condition at half-past four o'clock as compared with ten 
o’clock at night; at which time was he more intoxicated ? 

A. That I can’t say. I would not make a statement. 

Q. What was his appearance between ten and eleven o’clock at night? 

A. I should think his appearance much about the same as it was at twelve 
o’clock. , 

Q. (By Mr. Ponanp.) Then you mean to say that he kept steam up? 

A. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepcer.) Imean to say, was he more intoxicated at eleven 
o’clock than he was at three o’clock? 

A. I don’t think he was. I think after he ate the lunch, he felt about as 
good as he did before that, perhaps much better. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Did you put as much confidence in him after 
quarter-past four, until you got through the business, as you did before? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you put as much confidence in him between ten and eleven — 
o’clock at night, as you did between four and half-past four? 

A. I can’t exactly state as to the time he took the bottle and put it up to his 
mouth. 

Q.,Did he do that repeatedly ? 

A. He did it once. 

Q. What time was it? 
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A. I can’t state exactly the time, but it was when we were ceunting the 
scratched tickets. 3 

Q. Just after the polls closed? 

A. Some time after the polls closed. 

Q. Did you see him drink more than once from that bottle? 

A. Only once. The bottle didn’t seem to hold more than half a pint. I 
saw three drink out of it. 

Q. You are reported to have said that one of the Inspectors was a disgrace 
to the Ward? 

Ate es ‘Sir, 

Q. For what reason? 

A. For this reason; that on a beer election —— 

Q. You didn’t state that he was a disgrace to the Ward on account of any- 
thing he did last Tuesday? 

A. No,-sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepce.) Were you the Clerk of Ward 2 at the last 
election ? 
a7) @8,.-8iT. 
. When were you elected Clerk? 
Two years ago the last election. I have served two years.. 
. You were re-elected? 
Vat ee, Sir. 
Have you the records of the Ward with you? 
. No, sir, I have not. 
. Where are they? 
. [keep a book for that purpose at home. You know there is a record- 
book of the Ward, where we put down the names of the parties voted for, 
and the number of votes they receive. 

Q. Where is it? 

A. It is at home. 

Q. Were you requested to bring it here this afternoon? 

A. No; I am not aware that I was. 

Q. Were you present at the election in Ward 2, last Tuesday, for city 
officers ? 
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A. I was. F 

Q. What time did you reach the Ward Room in the morning? 

A. Well, I reached the Ward Room a couple of minutes before eight. | 
Q. Were you present all day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Up to what time? 

A. Well, I left there at night, about quarter past eleven. 
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Q. Were you in the Ward Room all day from eight o’clock in the morning, 
until you left, about eleven o’clock in the evening? 

A. No, I went out something after nine o’clock in the morning, and went 
down to pump ship in a stable down on Fleet street. 

Q. How long were you absent? 

A. I went just as quick as I could run down there. I didn’t have anything 
on but my under-coat. It was cold, and I hurried back. When I went out 
in the afternoon, I think it was some time between one and two o’clock. 

Q. And how long were you absent then? 

A. I was absent not more than three minutes. I went out for the same 
purpose. 

Q. Were you absent at any other time? 

A. No, sir; not through the day. 

Q. Where did you stay during the time you were in the Ward Room? 

A. Well, I sat directly behind the table; that is, with the exception of the 
times that I should go to take the ballots that had been sorted by the Warden, 
and take them to my table and sort them. 

. At what time was the first count of the votes for Mayor made that day? 

. I believe that was ten o’clock. 

-. Who made the count? 

. I made it. 

. Did you count the ballots? . 

. Yes, sir; I think at that time it came pretty close to the real vote. 

. At what hour of the day did you make the first declaration of the vote? 

. I didn’t make any declaration, except the declaration I made to the 
police officer that carried it to the police records of the Chief. 

At what time was that? 

The hours I believe were ten, twelve, two, and four. 

What was the state of the vote at ten o’clock, as declared? 

. Well, I forget what it was. It was pretty small. 

Have you a record of that in your books at home? 

. No, I don’t keep a record of that. 

. You don’t have any memorandum of that, by which you could refresh 
your memory? 

No. 

. Who counted those votes ? 

A. I counted them. 

Q. You counted the ballots yourself? . 
A. I counted the ballots at that time. 

Q. At ten o’clock? 

A. Yes, sir. 
Q 
A 
Q. 
A. 
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.. Did any one else count them besides you? 

. Not at that time. 
At what time was the second declaration of the vote made? 
The second was made at twelve o’clock, I guess. 
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Q. Can you remember the vote at that time? 

A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Who counted the votes for that declaration ? 

A. I gave the account of what I had counted, as a general thing. There 
are so many vote there, it is impossible, at any time during the day, to give 
an accurate account of the vote. 

. Did any one else count the votes at twelve o’clock, except you? 

- Nobody. 

- When was the next declaration made of the state of the vote? 

- About two o’clock. 

. Do you remember what that was, for Mayor? 

- No, I don’t remember. I think you can get all that information in the 
office of the Chief of Police. 

Q. Who counted the votes for that declaration ? 

A. I don’t believe anybody counted but myself. 

Q. Do you remember about how many ballots had been thrown at the two 
o'clock count? 

No, I don’t. 

. You say that no one except you counted the ballots at two o’clock ? 

. Not that I am aware of. 

Should you have known if any one did? 

. I think I should have been very likely to. 

. They were so near you that you could have seen if they did? 

. Yes, sir, I guess so. 

. At what time was the next declaration made? 

. The next declaration was made about four o’clock — about the time of 
the closing of the polls. 

Q. At what time were the polls closed? 

A. The voting ceased at four o’clock exactly. No votes were polled after 
four o’clock, to my knowledge, because I remember some man coming in and 
going up as far as the box, and the Warden said it was four o’clock, and as 
polls were closed. He was just in time to be too late. 

Q. Do you remember the state of the vote at four o’clock ? 

A. I believe the vote I gave to the police officer was 1,440 for Gaston, and 
300 and something for Pierce. 

Q. Who counted the ballots on which that declaration was made? 

A. Those ballots were, as a general thing, the straight tickets, and they had 
been counted by me. I generally, in making those police returns — there are 
a good many regular straight tickets come in, and the scratched tickets (there 
were a good many more than I have ever seen in our Ward Room at the last 
election) I generally lay over until the last and get the Inspectors to count 
them with me. The straight tickets I generally get in hundreds, and roll 
them up. The vote I announce to the police is generally the vote of the 
straight tickets. 
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Q. How was it at this last election; who counted the ballots just after the 
polls closed at four o’clock, to determine this number which had been cast? 

A. All of the Inspectors counted them. 

Q. Any one besides the Inspectors? 

A. The Inspectors, myself and Warden. 

Q. Who counted at that time the votes which had been thrown for Mr. 
Pierce? 

A. The Warden and myself. 

Q. Did any one else count these votes for Mr. Pierce, except the Warden 
and yourself? : 

A. Not that I am aware of. I don’t suppose there was, because I thought 
the Warden was pretty particular about it. J didn’t have anything to say 
about the matter. It seemed as though he wanted to count the votes with me. 
He took the ballots in batches of 17, 20, or 25, and I kept the count as he 
counted the ballots. 

Q. Who counted the ballots at that time which had been cast for Mr. 
Gaston? 

A. Well, the Inspectors had the rest of them. Ibelieve that all the Pierce 
tickets were counted by myself and Doherty, — that is, the scratched tickets. 

Q. Imean all the tickets which were cast for Pierce; were they counted 
by the Warden and you? 

A. I think they were. I don’t know. There may have been some more. 
There were so many tickets there, it is impossible to tell. 

Q. Who counted the tickets for Mr. Gaston? - 

A. I counted the straight tickets. I don’t know as I counted any of the 
split tickets; I counted a few, probably. 

Q. Was there much scratching upon the tickets for Mayor; were the votes 
scratched much? 

A. I don’t think they were a great deal. I heard one of the Inspectors say 
that he counted a batch of tickets of one hundred and some odd, and there 
was not but one scratched, that Mr. Gaston’s name was scratched off of only 
one. There was a great deal of scratching for Street Commissioner. 

Q. In making up this count at half-past four, or shortly after four, did you 
count anything except the heads of the tickets; that is, the regular tickets 
that had the Mayor’s name printed on them? 

A. I believe that was all. 

Q. You didn’t count the scratehed tickets ? 

A. I don’t think the scratched tickets were counted. I believe that the 
Warden and I counted most of the Pierce tickets, and I don’t think I counted 
a great many of the scratched Gaston tickets, so that it must have been the 
Inspectors. 

Q. You were right there, and saw who were counting the tickets? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. My question was, who counted the Gaston tickets, if you can tell? 
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A. Well, I can’t say in particular. “Some of the Inspectors counted the 
largest part of them. 

Q. Now, won’t you explain to the Committee the method of making up 
your returns to arrive at the number of votes cast for Mr. Gaston and Mr. 
Pierce; explain how you arrived at the result which you reported? 

A. I counted the regular straight tickets, got them into hundreds, and did 
them up and put them into my drawer. The scratched tickets I counted in 
batches of fifteen or twenty; those I kept on a piece of paper. Then I took 
the counts of the different Inspectors, placed them on my paper, and added up 
the totals; then I referred to the drawer where the hundreds were, and added 
them to the amount of the scratched. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) Hadn’t you counted the heads of the scratched 
tickets through the day ? 

A. I don’t believe they were all counted. 

Q. How could you make up your returns of the vote for Mayor, without 
counting the heads of the scratched tickets? You say the heads were not 
scratched much, any way? 

A. No, they were not; those that I saw. I tell you the way I made up the 
count of the votes was from the straight tickets. I got them together in hun- 
dreds, and that is where I made my reports, principally. The scratched 
tickets I generally waited for. It is impossible for any man to give a full 
count at any hour of the day after two o’clock. 

Q. How were those tickets disposed of as they came in; who had charge of 
them ? 

A. The Warden took all the tickets from the boxes generally. When 
there would be a beer day, sometimes I used to take the tickets from the 
boxes with him, but I think he did that business on Tuesday himself. They 
were in his care. He took them from the ballot-boxes, and had another table 
and a couple of chairs, and he sorted the tickets and laid them right down. 
After the polls closed, there were a lot of tickets in the boxes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepcse.) How much difference, judging from the way the 
tickets were scratched, do you think there may have been between the count 
you gave shortly after four o’clock, and the count that you made later? 

A. I cant’t give any decided answer to that question, because, you see, 
there were so many scratched tickets, that I didn’t count, to see that the 
Inspectors had counted them right. 

Q. Would the discrepancy be a hundred? 

A. I don’t know how much it would be. I didn’t count their tickets, and I 
don’t know how much it would be. JI can’t come to any conclusion in regard 
to that matter. I can’t say what I don’t know anything about. 

. Were you present in the Ward Room all the time? 

. I told you I was, with the exception of probably six minutes. 
Where were you then? 

. I went out to pump ship. 

. Did you go to any other place besides that? 

No. 
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Q. Were there any liquors in the Ward Room, that is, among the officers, 
that day? 

A. Well, there was a gallon measure with lager beer init. It was not full. 
I don’t think there was over half a gallon in it. 

Q. Who drank that? 

A. I don’t know exactly who drank it. I had some of it. 

Q. How much did you have of it? 

A. Thad probably a couple of glasses of it. We didn’t have anything to 
eat until about three o’clock. 
. Was this lager beer drank about the time you had your lunch? 
. Yes, about that time. 
. Any other kind of liquor in the Ward Room that you saw? 
. Well, there was a bottle in there, —it was not a bottle; it was a small 


. How much would it hold? 

. It wouldn’t hold a gill. 

Was it full when it was first brought in? 

Really, I don’t know. 

Who drank from that? 

Well, I drank some of it. 

How much of it? 

Probably a mouthful. 

What kind of liquor was it? 

. I don’t really know what kind it was. 

Was it distilled liquor, or wine? 

. I guess it was distilled liquor; it wasn’t wine, I think. 
How many times did you drink from that bottle? 

I believe only once. I took one swallow. h 
Do you remember taking more than that? 

No; I don’t remember taking more than that. 

Who else drank from it? 

I didn’t see anybody else drink from it. 

Who brought it in? 

I don’t know. 

Who gave it to you? 

. One of the Inspectors gave it to me. 

Which one?’ 

Mr. Conley. 

. Did you see any one drink from it, except yourself, during the day? 
No, sir. 

What.time was that brought in? 

. It was in the evening. 

. About what time? 

. Well, I think the gas was lit. 

Q. Was the liquor all drank by some one; did you see the bottle after it 
was emptied? 
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A. Qh, no; the bottle was a small square white glass vial; it wasn’t prob- 
ably any longer than my middle finger. I don’t believe it would hold a gill. 

Q. Now, won’t you explain to the committee how those votes were counted, 
and how the return was made up for the report which was made at eleven 
o’clock at night; that is, the last report? 

A. I have given that, haven’t I? 

Q. I understood you to say it was the report which was made shortly after 
four o’clock which you gave? 

A. For the report afterwards, the way we proceeded was: at the table I and 
the Warden were at, were two Inspectors, one was counting and the other was 
taking the numbers, the same as the Warden and I were. And there were 
three at the other table. I supposed they proceeded in the same way. 

Q. They counted all the votes over again? 

A. They didn’t count the regular tickets, you know. The regular tickets 
were all done up in a drawer. The scratched tickets were the tickets which 
were last counted. 

Q. Do you know how many there were of the regular tickets for each of 
candidates ? 

A. I believe, of the regular Democratic tickets, there were 1,100; that is 
what I added to the other count. 

Q. How many of the scratched tickets had Mr. Gaston’s name on them? 

A. I say I can’t tell you how many were on the scratched tickets. You 
know the principal scratching was on the Democratic ticket for councilmen. 

Q. I am only asking about the Mayor? 

A. I suppose that Mr. Gaston had probably the full count, excluding 
only afew. I don’t suppose he had ten scratches on the full scratched tickets, 
I give this as a supposition; I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Squrr#s.) You mean that there were 1,100 straight Demo- 
cratic tickets without a scratch upon them, either of the Mayor or Councilmen 
or anybody ? 

A. Yes, sir; they had been done up in hundreds during the day, and put 
into this desk; these were not counted afterwards. The balance was the 
scratched. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Now, Mr. Harkins, the result of the vote for Mr. 
Gaston as reported at half-past four, and the result as reported at eleven 
o’clock at night, differed some 400. How do you account for that difference? 

A. I can’t account for it in any way, unless it was in the scratched tickets. 
Either that, or it may be possible that in drawing out the drawer (it is a long 
table drawer), I might not have drawn it out far enough, and there might have 


been a hundred ballots left in the drawer that I didn’t give in the four o’clock 


return. It might have occurred in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) You took them all from the drawer afterwards, and 
that made the difference? 

A. Oh, yes, they were all taken out afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Were all the ballots that were cast put in the 
box that was sent to City Hall? 
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A. I believe so. 

Q. Who put them in? 

A. I think one of the Inspectors, and the Constable. One of the Inspectors 
here to-day said that he helped tie up the box with the Constable. I picked 
out the white tickets, and set them one side on the floor, and pulled out the 
drawer. I think I assisted him some in putting the ballots into the box that 
was sent to City Hall. 

Q. What was the Inspector’s name who put them into the box? 

A. His name was Bent. 

Q. Were there any more votes put into the box that was brought to the City 
Hall than were cast? 

A. I don’t suppose there was. I don’t think there was. 

Q. You don’t know of any? 

A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that any of them were left out? 

A. No. 

Q. All the ballots which were cast during the day were put into the, box 
which was brought to the City Hall? 

A. Certainly.’ 

Q. Did you examine your drawers? 

A. Yes, sir, I did, because the Constable was particular about it. He was 
particular in looking after them, in hunting up the drawer, when we went to 
put the ballots into the green box. 

Q. Did you look round on the different tables, to see that all the ballots 
were put into the box that came to the City Hall? 

A. Yes, sir; I have no doubt that all the ballots which were cast were put 
into the box. ; 

Q. Don’t you think that more were put into the box*than were cast? 

A. I don’t see how they could have been put in. 

Q. Couldn’t they have been brought in there by the Inspectors, or some of 
the officers who went outside during the day, and put into your drawer? 

A. No, they couldn’t have been put into my drawer without my knowing it. 

Q. Or put on to the table where they would get mixed in with the votes 
which were properly cast? 

A. They couldn’t do that, unless they were put alongsideof the chairs where 
the Warden had been sorting the ballots. As he took them from the boxes he 
put them on a couple of chairs and a table. I don’t believe he was blind 
enough to allow anybody to do anything of that kind without seeing them. 

Q. (By Mr. Potanp.) Do you think there were any votes put into the 
boxes without being checked on the check list? 

A. Well, I don’t know; I don’t suppose there was. I can’t say anything in 
regard to that matter because I must say that last Tuesday in particular, I 
don’t believe I saw one of the boards at all. I stuck right behind my table all 
the time. I sat right back of the Inspectors. There were five Inspectors 
right ahead of me, and I couldn’t see anything of the kind. 
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Q. Did any one come inside of the rail during the day, except the Warden, 
the Inspectors, and the Constable? 

A. No, I don’t think there was. 

Q. Did you see any ballots brought in by any of the Lagan 

A. No. . 

Q. Did you see the ballots as they were taken out of the boxes from time 
to time? 

A. No. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Were there any scattering votes left round the 
room after you had put the ballots into the box to come to City Hall? 

A. No, there was not. In the hurry of getting the names of the Aldermen, 
I couldn’t remember their first names, and I started to read out the vote, 
‘Mr. So and So, so many,” and somebody said: ‘* Give the first names.” 
I looked round and couldn’t find any ticket, either Republican or Democratic, 
behind there at all, and I got a ticket from a police officer, and got the first 
names of even the Ward Officers and Councilmen. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Did you see any ballots destroyed that day by 
the Warden? 

A. No;I didn’t see them. I understood there were some. The Warden 
said there were a couple of ballots came in, and he tore them up. Isaw one 
ballot on the window-sill, deposited by some fellow with the small-pox. He 
came up there with his face all red with the small-pox. 

Q. Were those two ballots destroyed by the Warden because they came in 
together ? 

A. I suppose that was the reason. He has done it before. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Do you know what kind of tickets they were? 

I don’t. I didn’t see him tear themup. I heard him say so. 

Q. (By Mr. KirrREDGE. ) Was the result of the vote in other parts of the 
city fee in your Ward Room at the time Mg sent up your returns at eleven 
o'clock at night? 

A. Yes, sir; I understood that it was a pretty close contest; that there was 
some thirty-eight votes — I forget whether they were in favor of Gaston or 
Pierce. 

Q. About what time did you hear that? 

A. I can’t say what time it was. I suppose probably it might have been 
after ten o’clock. It was late, any way. 

Q. How many times were the ballots counted over in the evening before 
arriving at the result which you reported; — more than once? 

A. I don’t think they were. 

Q. Were all of them counted by each Inspector? 

A. All the votes that hadn’t been counted, all the scratched tickets, and 
any regulars there might have been, were counted by the Clerk, Warden, and 


” 


Inspectors. 
Q. What I want to get at is, whether one Inspector counted them after 
another so as to correct any errors? 
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A. I don’t think they did; there were but forty-four regular Republican 
tickets cast there, — clean, regular Republican tickets; those were right be- 
hind me, near the window, on a chair. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) Have you any recollection how many straight 
people’s tickets were cast? 

A. No, I haven’t. It would confuse anybody; there were some thirteen 
different tickets down there. ‘ 

Q. Are you quite positive about the 1,100 straight Democratic tickets ? 

A. I am, because I had them in the drawer, you know. The 1100 were in 
the drawer, and they were not counted at all, but all the scratched tickets 
were counted. You know, on the Republican and Democratic tickets there 
were 9 good many scratches, and probably some of the Aldermen appeared on 
both the Republican and Democratic tickets, so that those scratched tickets 
were counted, and the 1,100 added. 

Q. Was it 1,100 and odd, or even 1,100? 

A. They were in bundles of one hundred, and there was just an even 1100, 
I believe. Yes, I think that was it; because I believe Quigley gave me 
ninety-nine of the straight tickets, and I believe they got one more that had 
been mixed up with the scratched tickets, and that made the 1,100. 

Q. (By Mr. Kitrrepcer.) Were the number of ballots cast compared with 
the names checked on the list by any of the officers ? 

A. No, we couldn’t do that; we didn’t have time. As soon as the polls 
closed, the check-lists were not on the tables. They weren’t there half a 
minute. ‘The officer took them right up. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Where were these check-lists placed when the 
voting was through? 

A. I don’t know; the Constable had charge of them. He folded them up, 
and I guess packed them up together. He generally does, and takes them 
right off, I think. 

Q. Were they tied up immediately, or left loose, and laid on a desk, or 
somewhere? 

A. No, sir; the Constable, after the Warden announces the polls closed y 
_ comes right up, and grabs up the boards in that shape, and gets them all up in 
aheap. I think he tied them all up together; I am pretty sure he did. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Do you know the Constable of that Ward? 

A. I have seen him in there; I have no acquaintance with him. 

Q. You know him by sight? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him collect the boards together? 

A. Yes, sir; I think he came right up, and slapped them together immedi- 
ately after the Warden had declared the polls closed. 


[Mr. Harkins, at the close of his testimony, stated that he desired to explain 
in regard to the allegation that had been made that he was intoxicated on elec- 
tion day. He said that his eyesight was poor, and when he stood up to read 
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the figures he was obliged to move about in order to get the right light on the 
paper. That accounted for the statement that he could not stand straight, 
but swayed back and forth. He said he did not want to put on his goggles, 
for fear the people in the Ward Room would make fun of him. ] 


MATTHIAS CONLEY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) You were one of the Inspectors in Ward 2 
at the last election? 
. [ was, sir. 
- When were you elected? 
. A year ago, at the regular election. 
. Did you ever serve as Inspector before ? 
jak 8s BIT. 
. How many years ago? 
. Asnear as I can recollect, about eight or nine years. 
Were you present at the election last Tuesday ? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you present at the time the polls opened in the morning? 
I was, sir. 
How much of: the time were you there? 
I was there all day. 
Until what time? 
Until eleven o’clock at night. 
. Did you leave the Ward Room at any time? 
. I did sir, about ten minutes. 
More than once? 
. I cannot say that I did more than once. The Warden objected to my 
going out on the street, and I says: ‘‘I must perform nature. If it displeases 
you, I will go into the school-yard;” and I got out of the window. 
Q. With that exception, you were inside of the railing all day? 
A. All day. 
Q. What duties did you perform; what part of the alphabet did you check? 
A. I was principally at A, B and C, although when they got into a rush in 
the other parts, I would go round and help them out of it; but not often. 
Q. How many times were the votes declared during the day ? 
A. Icannot say. 
Q. What was the first count you knew of being made? 
A. As nearas I can remember, I think it was ten o’clock; Ido not say - 
that to be positive. 
Q. What time was the next count made? 
A. That I cannot say. The next I remember of was four o’clock. 
Q. How did you arrive at the result which was reported at four o’clock? 
Describe the method of sorting and counting the votes, and arriving at the 
result with regard to the number of votes for Mayor? 


POPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPO>D 
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A. So far as I know, the Warden and Clerk counted the straight tickets, 
and those that were sctatched were laid aside and not counted; when the 


- polls closed, there were piles lying round in different places, and the cry was: 


= 


** Give in the vote for Mayor; we want to send the vote for Mayor up to the 
Hall,” and I asked the Warden: ‘‘ are these votes counted for Mayor,” and he 
said ‘* no.” 

Q. Which votes were those ? 

A. They were the scratched votes. 

Q. Of both parties? 

A. Yes, sir; all kinds. They gave the vote, and then Mr. Bent and myself 
took one batch of Democratic tickets, with Mr. Gaston’s name on them. I 
think there were seventy-eight or seventy-nine, and I believe there were two 
of that number with Mr. Gaston’s name scratched. Of the rest, some were 
Aldermen, some were Councilmen, some were School Committee, and I believe 
some were Inspectors. 

Q. Were those the only votes you assisted in counting? 

A. I believe, as near as I.can remember, that I counted, or took the count 
from Mr. Bent or Mr. Kelly, of 288 votes for Mr. Gaston. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Among the scratched votes? 

A. Yes, sir; among the scratched votes. That was after the vote had been 
declared for Mayor, at four o’clock. If I understand,it right, when they 
declared the vote at 4 o’clock, they gave the vote with the understanding i 
all a ballots had not been counted. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Is it your understanding, that they declared 
anything except the regular tickets at that time, or did they declare the 
scratched tickets ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. But it was your understanding that Se were not all there ? 

A. They were not all there. There were some Republican tickets with Mr. 
Gaston’s name on them. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman ) You counted the scratched votes, and if Mr., 
Gaston’s name was inserted on any of them, you counted that, of course? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. How many Republicans did you make out on the scratched votes? 

A. T*cannot tell exactly, but it was not a great many, because Mr. Doherty 
paid particular attention to that part himself. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) How many straight Democratic tickets were there? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Did you assist in counting any other votes except those two tickets you 
have named? 

A. Well, there was quite a number of them lying all around; there was a 
pile here, a pile there, and apile over yonder. Say for instance, we would take 
this pile, and go through the ballots; commence with the Mayor, and then go 
to the Aldermen, then to the Councilmen, then to the School Committee, then 


_to Inspectors, and go right through with the batch that way. 
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Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) That was later in the evening, when you went 
through in that way? 
A. That was after the polls were closed. 


Q. How were the votes counted, when the declaration was made at half- 
past four? 


. I did not assist in counting any of the votes then. 

Who did? 

. The Warden and Clerk, so far as I know. 

What was done with the scratched votes? 

The scratched votes were laid one side. 

Didn’t any one count the scratched votes? 

Not during the day; that is, according to the Warden’s statement. 
Didn’t any one count the scratched votes after the polls were closed, be- 
fore declaring the vote, about half past four? 

A. The vote was declared, but not officially. What I mean by that is this: 
that the whole vote was not counted up so that they could give the vote cor- 
rectly; it was given with that understanding. 

Q. Now, what votes do I understand you were included in that count. 

A. What I suppose was the regular straight tickets; that is, the tickets 
were counted that did not have any scratched names on them. 

Q. And only those. * 

A. Only those, so far as I know. JI think the Warden said that he gave a 
rough estimate of something; I do not know what it was. 
of those scratched votes, or something. 


OPOorPOoPOP 


I supposed it was 


Q. Then you do not really know much how they arrived at that result 
which was given at half past four. 


A. I do not. 

Q. How was the result arrived at which was reported at eleven o'clock. 

A. Well, what I counted up I would give to the Clerk, and then I suppose 
he footed up everything and declared the vote. 

Q. What did the other Inspectors do. 


A. They did the same that I was doing; they all sat right around the two 
tables. 


. And each Inspector counted part of the votes. 

Yes, sir. 

Did you count all the scratched votes which were cast, that evening. 
No, sir. 

Each Inspector counted a part. 

pes air. 

No one person counted them all over. 

No one person counted the whole. 


DPOoPorOore 


. Isn’t it usual for Ward Officers to count over the ballots, so as to cor- 
rect any errors which the others have made. 

A. If I had any doubts in my mind that the reports they made were not 
correct then I should call for a recount, and I should want to go over it all 
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myself; but when I have no doubt that everything is correct, I take it for 
granted that it is correct. 

Q. Consider that every man has made a correct count. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Inspectors return the number of votes they have counted to the 
Clerk, and he puts them all together. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the Cuarruan.) What did you do with the votes which you 
counted. 

‘A. Passed them over, and they were put into the box and sealed up. 
~Q. By Mr. Kirrrepcs.) Who put the ballots into the green box last Tues- 
day, after they were counted. 

A. I think it was the Constable, Mr. Pratt, and I think Mr. Bent helped 
him. 

Q. Did you put in any.. 

A. Not in the box which was brought up here. 

Q. Did you make any examination of the boxes which were used, to see 
that the votes had all been taken out. 

A. Only the one which I had charge of. The Warden took the tickets out 
of the boxes through the day, so far as I saw. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing whether all the ballots which were cast 
that day were put into the green box and sent up to the City Hall. 

A. I suppose they were, sir. 

Q. Did you make any examination, or try to find any other ballots in the 
drawers, or on the tables. 

A. I looked to see if there were any. 

Q. When did you look? 

A. That evening. 

Q. After the box was sealed up, or before? 

A. Before the box was sealed up I looked round to see Mei Nee there were 
any more lying around that had not been counted. 

Q. And didn’t find any ? 

A. I didn’t find any. 

Q. Now, won’t you explain to the committee how you account for this dif- 
ference of 400 votes between the count which was reported shortly after the 
polls closed, and the report which was made at eleven o’clock that night? 

A. The way I account for it is by the way of these scratched tickets that 
were not counted at four o’clock. 

Q. Do you know how many of those scratched tickets were for Mr. Gaston ? 

A. I think it was 288 that I received. 

Q. Were there any others for Mr. Gaston, except those you received, on 
the scratched tickets ? 

A. I cannot say anything about that; I will only speak for myself. 

Q. (By Mr. Squires.) You did not count all the tickets with Mr. Gaston’s 
name at the head which were scratched? 
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A. No, sir; I do not think that I did. ‘ 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepcer.) How long have you been acquainted with the 
Clerk of the Ward, Mr. Harkins? 

A. Ihave known him, I guess, for five or six years, perhaps more; that 
is, known who he was. 

Q. What was his condition during the day, — whether he was in a suitable 
and proper condition to attend to his duties as Clerk ? 

A I consider that he was in as good a condition as I am now, and I think I 
am in a pretty good condition, as far as drink is concerned. 

Q. Was he under the influence of liquor at any time during the day or 
evening? 

A. I should say not. 

Q. Do you know of his drinking anything during the day? 

A. Thad a little brandy there that day. JI had been sick, and I was afraid 
that I might get a relapse, and it was cold there, and I got a little brandy. I 
do not think the bottle would hold a gill. Iused to take about a teaspoonful, 
or a tablespoonful at a time, and he took about a tablespoonful out of it. 
That was all I saw him take. 

Q. How many times did he drink from that bottle? 

A. Only once, sir. 

Q. Do you know of his drinking anything else intoxicating there? 

Bo NO, sir. 

Q. Any beer? 

A. Ido not know; there was some there; what it was I don’t know. I.did 
not go to see. 

Who else drank any of the brandy in the bottle beside the Clerk? 

. Mr. Bent took about a teaspoonful or a tablespoonful. 

. Was it all drank up? 

All, sir. 

What was the number of people voting between two o’clock and four, as 
compared with the number voting between twelve and two? 


OrOrO 


A. Well, sir, there was not a great deal of difference, I think. About one 
o’clock there was a great rush, but they kept moving right along all the time, 
up to the time the polls closed, about; so much so, that at three o’clock, 
when we had a lunch there, I was obliged to hold my coffee in my hand and 
a piece of sandwich, and stand right up to the board. 

Q. And eat and mark at the same time? 

A. Eatand mark at the same time. 

Q. How long were you absent from your board between the hours of two 
o'clock and four? 

A. Well, sir, I cannot say. Iwas absent only from the time that I went 
out of the back window into the school yard and came back again. I was not 
away at any other time from my board more than twelve or fifteen feet. 

Q. For how long a time were you that distance from your board ? 

A. Not more than a miute at a time, I don’t believe; that is, as near as I 
can remember. 
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Q. While you were absent from your board, were there men there waiting 
to vote? 
_ A. Yes, sir. When I saw the crowd at the end board was too great, I 
would go down and help the man there, and perhaps one of the Inspectors 
who was eating his lunch, when he come over, would go right to my board 
and check them off there. 

Q. How many voters do you think could vote in an hour on those nine 
boards? Have you ever made any estimate ? 

A. Never, sir; I never timed it. 

Q. Have you any judgment about it? 

A. Lhave not. A man might come up and I might have my hand right on 
his name, and check it off. 


JAMES BENT, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepcr.) Were you one of the Ward Officers in Ward 2 
at their last election? 
Yes, sir. 
What office did you hold? 
Inspector. 
When were you chosen Inspector ? 
I have been there for the last three years. 
You were chosen for the last election, the year previous? 
Yes, sir. 
You were present at the meeting in Ward 2 last Tuesday? 
Yes, sir. 
Were you present during the whole day? 
Most of the time. 
What time were you absent? 
During the day, I went out twice, for perhaps five or ten minutes, not 
that, 
You were behind the rail all the rest of the time ? 

A. Behind the rail all the rest of the time. 

Q. The state of the vote was declared several times during the day, I 
believe ? | 

A. Yes, sir; once between ten and eleven o’clock, again at twelve, and 
again shortly after the polls closed, —I should think about ten minutes past 
four. 

Q. Will you state to the committee, how the result of the vote for Mayor, 
which was declared shortly after the polls were closed, was arrived at? 


° 
< 


CErPOoPOPOrPOPOPOP 


A. There were a great many reporters and outside parties who were anx- 
ious to get a report of the head of the ticket. Mr. Harkins, the clerk said: 
‘‘T cannot possibly give a strict account,” and he turned round and looked 
over the ballots and asked me, and I guess others there, what he should do. 
Said I: ‘* Why don’t you give as near an estimate as you possibly can.’ 
‘‘ Would you,” said he. I said yes; that would satisfy the parties. They 
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were very anxious about the head of the ticket, that is, the Mayor, and Mr. 
Harkins got up into a chair, and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I will give you the vote» 
as near as I can.” I think it was 1400 for Gaston, and about 300 for Pierce. 
I have not taken any particular notice of it since then. 

Q. How was that number of votes ascertained? 

A. I should judge, from the appearance, from the straight ticket. Mr. 
Harkins confined himself to that. He put the straight tickets in hundreds 
' during the day. The splits, the Warden put on one side; they were lying all 
over the table, and in fact on the floor. There were twelve or thirteen tickets 
there, and I think he judged merely from the straight votes he had counted 
and done up in hundreds. 

Q. Do you know how many there were? 

A. I heard them say at one time (this was previous to the close of the 
polls), that there were 800 straight tickets done up. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. Somewhere between three and four o’clock. There were parties con- 
tinually, you know, asking for information of the thing, and so forth, and we 
would naturally, of course, give them the count as near as we could, the 
policemen especially. 

Q. How many votes were there for Mr. Pierce at that time? 

A. Ido not know; I didn’t hear the question asked; in fact, the great point 
was Gaston. That was the most anxious question. 

Q. Were you present from the time the polls were closed up to eleven 
o’clock, the time when the ballots were put into the green box, and sent to the 
City Hall? 

A. After the polls were closed, I stopped there for an hour. Mr. Kelly, 
one of our Inspectors, is a lamplighter in the city, and he got excused by the 
Warden, to go and light his lamps; I supposed that was what he got excused 
for; and while he was away, I sat down and counted votes with one of the 
other Inspectors. When he returned, I asked the Warden if I couldn’t be 
excused. My brother had been taken sick the Sunday before, and I had a 
man taking care of my business, and I was a little anxious about it, my 
brother being laid up, and I asked him if he would excuse me to go to my 
place of business. He said he would, and I went away, and was gone half an 
hour; then I came back and went to work again, and stopped there until 
everything was counted up. 

Q. The difference between the result as reported shortly after four o’clock 
and that reported at eleven o’clock at night, was some 400; how do you 
account for that difference ? 

A. I account for it by those split tickets, being so many different tickets in 
the field. There were thirteen different tickets, I understand. 

Q. How many scratched tickets were there? 

A. Every ticket was scratched more or less. 

Q. Iunderstand you that the declaration made shortly after the polls were 
closed was a mere impression, without a count? 
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A. Amere expression of opinion, without a correct count. He judged 
merely from the number of. votes he had counted up, and the quantity that 
was lying around inside the rail. 

Q. (By the CHarrman.) Including scratched siokbis and all? 

A. Including everything, I supposed; that was his idea. He asked me if he 
should state the vote, and I said -‘ yes.” I don’t know whether it was right or 
wrong for me to do so, but I did so because there were so many standing 
round and asking about the vote. 

Q. What became of the ballots that were cast during the day; how were 
they taken care of? 

A. They were taken care of by the Constable there. He took charge of 
them. They were put into this box. 

Q. How were the ballots that were cast during the day taken care of? 

A. The Warden was the only one that I saw touch the tickets during the 
‘day, at the box that I had charge of. He was commonly the one that took 
them out of the boxes. He was the only one that touched one of the boxes, 
that I know of. 

Q. After they were taken out, what became of them? 

A. He, as a general rule, took them toa table; took the different tickets 
and put them in piles; separated them and piled them up all over the floor, 
and on the tables around, and on'the windows. 

Q. Was there any chance for any one outside of the rail to touch them or 
interfere with them? 

A. No. sir; I should think not. 

Q. No one could reach over from any direction? 

A. It would be impossible to have done that. 

Q. Were all the votes that were cast during the day, put into that green 
box that was sent to the City Hall? 
A. I should suppose they were. 

Q-. Who put them into the box? 

A. The Clerk, I suppose, was the man; I can’t say as to that exactly. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) After the votes had been put into the box, did you 
see any loose votes lying round on the floor, or on the desk or tables? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepcr.) Did you look to see? 

A. No, sir; I stopped there for considerable time —fifteen or twenty min- 
utes — putting on my overcoat and looking round. I didn’t look around for 
votes, or anything of that kind, but I should naturally see if there were any. 
In regard to these boards, when the Constable took charge of them he asked 
me to assist him in sealing them up. The straps were a little large, and didn’t 
fit right, and so he had to seal them up with sealing-wax, and I assisted him in 
sealing them up aud fixing the box. 

Q. You are sure no votes got into that box but what belonged there? 

A. I don’t believe there was. It was impossible for it to be done. 

Q. There was a large crowd in the Ward Room. 
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A. Yes, sir; there was a large crowd, but no one had access to where we 
were at work, except the officers and the Constable. Previous to the vote 
being given there were one or two reporters came inside. They were very - 
anxious, and had been waiting there so long that they were impatient to get 
their report. They came in and got little items. 

Q. Do you know who they were. 

A. I don’t know their names. I should know them again if I saw them. 

Q. Do you know the papers they reported for. : 

A. I don’t; in fact, during the evening they asked me several times to try 
and get an estimate for them, but I couldn’t. 

Q. Supposing there was a larger number of votes returned in the green box 
than there was checked on the voting list, how could those names be checked, 
when the men did not vote. 

A. I don’t see how they could be checked without the inspectors did it, or 
without it was done by the Constable in charge there. He had a chance to do 
any such thing. There was one time in particular that there was some dinner 
passed into us, and I handed him my pencil, and got him to take charge of 
my board. 

Q. (By Mr. Seurres.) Which boards did you have charge of. : 

A. I was from N to the last letter of the alphabet 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) How long were you away from the board when 
the Constable took your place. 

A. Not more than three minutes perhaps. I was back and forth and hada 
sandwich in my hand eating it, but I am sure that this man did nothing out of 
the way. : 

Q. What should you judge was the number of people who voted between’ 
two o’clock and four, as compared with the number who voted between twelve 
and two? 

A. Well, there was a steady stream of voters between both those times. 

Q. Do you know the gas-house men, as a class? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what time did they vote ? 

A. The strength of them came in along from twelve o’clock to four; that 
is, I should think they were gas-house men; I cannot say. 

Q. When did the greater rush come in; between what hours? 

A. Well, there was not much difference; in fact, from eleven up to four, 
there seemed to be a steady stream. Of course, the biggest rush was more 
about two o’clock, then they were strongest. It was so thronged at two 
o’clock, that the policemen would pass them along. They were supposed to 
come in one side of the room and go out at the other. The policemen would 
take them, ask the initials of their names, and send them along. I happened 
to be at the last board, and they would send them along because there were 
other parties jamming up to vote at the other end. That was between twelve 
and four o’clock, that much of that was done. ; 

Q. You think if there were a greater number of names checked than voted, 
nobody could have done it except the Inspectors? 
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A. I do not think there was a chance for anybody to do it, outside of the 
officers; the Warden, of course, has a chance to do it. : 

Q. Was there any chance for any one except the Inspectors to check the list 
at all? 

A. No, sir; not outside of the Warden. 

Q. Did the Warden check any of the lists? 

A. I have no doubt he did. If a man was absent from his board a minute, 
he would take his place. I think that is customary, and he has always 
done it. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Do you think there could have been any votes 
put into the box without being checked? 

A. There could be such a thing. 

Q. I mean, unless they voted twice. 

A. No, sir; I don’t think there could. 

Q. You would not allow a vote put in until you got the name checked? 

A. I would not allow a ballot put in until the name was checked, and then, 
as a general thing, I made a man open his ballot. That was the way I did at 
my box; of course, I cannot account for the others. 

Q. That is understood to be the practice; that you first find the name, 
check it, and then give the man the privilege of voting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepce.) If there were more ballots cast than there were 
names checked, how could you account for that? 

A. I should think it was parties put in two or three ballots, and perhaps 
more, if they could get a good chance, into the ballot-box. 

Q. But you say that could not be done? 

A. It might be done, of course. 

Q. Didn’t you look at the votes? 

A. Yes, sir; I say I made it a particular point to make the man open out 
his ballot, but I have seen such things as three or four ballots put in right to- 
gether. J have taken them out, and I have seen the Warden take them out, 
and tear them up. 

Q. Every voter is required to open his ballot, isn’t he? 

A. I think he is; I think that is the rule. I think this last election there 
was aman put in a ballot, and the man next to me took it out and tore it up. 

Q. You mean he put in two ballots? 

A. He put in a ballot that didn’t belong to him. y 

Q. Did any person come to vote, and find that his name had been checked, 
that you know of? 

A. I think there did. 

Q. How many? . 

A. Well, there was not more than two or three, perhaps. I remember one 
in particular. , 

ny! What initial was that? 

A. It came somewhere among the O’s, R’s or S’s._ I cannot say exactly; it 
was on my board. 
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Q. What did you do when a man came and offered to vote, and you found 
his name checked ? 

A. Generally, appealed to the Warden, if he insisted upon voting. 

Q. How was it in this case? 

A. I appealed to the Warden. 

Q. What was done about it? 

A. I can’t say what action he took upon it. I was disposed to do what he 
said, let him vote or not. Sometimes, when there are two names alike, a 
man will check one instead of the other, perhaps. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) How many cases of that sort did you have? 

A. There were very few; I won’t swear that there was more than one, but 
there might have been two or three. 

Q. Did the Warden generally allow them to vote? 

A. He has objected to it, but sometimes, knowing the persons, ~ knowing 
them to be good, square, honest men, who would not lie in regard to that 
matter,— I think he has allowed them to vote. 

Q. The name was not checked again, but the check was allowed to remain 
where it was? 

A. Yes, sir; I won’t say that it was done at this election but it has been 
done. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrenere.) What was the condition of the Clerk; was he 
under the influence of liquor. 

A. No, sir; I should judge not. 

Q. At any time during the day. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see him drink anything. 

A. There was a gallon or half-gallon I am not certain which, of lager beer 
passed in during the day. There was a great deal of complaint that there was 
no water there, and somebody sent in a gallon of lager beer, I should call it. 
I didn’t know it was sent in, but I got to inquiring for water. 

Q. Did you see the Clerk drink anything besides this beer? 

A. I did. I saw him in the evening, I think it was between nine and ten 
o'clock. There was a man with a little small vial there, —I should think it 
would hold less than a gill, — and he asked Mr. Harkins if he would take a 
taste of it. He called it ‘‘ cough medicine,” or something of that kind. He 
didn’t call it liquor, but of course it was; in fact, I tasted it myself. He 
(Harkins) put it up to his mouth and took half a swallow. He could not take 
more than that from a bottle like that. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with Mr. Harkins? 

A. Most of my acquaintance has been since I have been there, for the last 
two orthree years. I never had much acquaintance with him outside of the 
Ward Room. This last year I have had a little more, because he is on the 
Ward and City Committee, and we have had occasion to be at conventions, 
and one thing and another. ( 

Q. (By the Coarrman.) Have you any doubt that all the tickets which 
were cast were put into this box which was sent to the City Hall? 

A. Not the least doubt. 
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BERNARD A. FLYNN, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. KirrrepcE.) You were one of the Inspectors in Ward 2 at 
the last election? 


Were you absent at any time from behind the railing? 

Only when I went out for necessary purposes. 

How long were you absent during the day? 

. I went out three times. Probably I was out from fifteen to twenty min- 


A. I was. 

Q. When were you elected first? 
A. Two years ago. 

Q. Were you present at the election last Tuesday ? 
A. I was. 

Q. Present all day? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Ff 

A. 
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utes all day, put together. 

Q. What time did you leave the Ward Room at night? 

A. I won’t be positive, but somewhere about half-past ten or eleven. 

Q. Were you present, and did you assist in counting the votes cast that day 
in the Ward Room? 

A. J was. 

Q. What was the vote as declared at the polls that day, for Mayor? 

A. I won’t be positive; something like 1,400 for Mr. Gaston, and I think 
200 and something over for Mr. Pierce. 

Q. What was the result which you arrived at, late in the evening; the final 
result ? 

A. Eighteen hundred and something over, I think, for Mr. Gaston. 

Q. How do you account for this difference of some 400 between the report 
shortly after four o’clock, and the eleven o’clock report? 

A. Jam sure J cannot tell. I have no means of accounting for it. Mr. 
Bent and myself counted some at our table,—some scratched tickets, and 
some regular Democratic tickets. They were rolled up in hundreds, and put 
into a drawer. 

Q. Who rolled them up in-hundreds and put them into a drawer? 

A. The Clerk. 

. Who counted those hundreds ? 

. The Clerk. 

. Nobody else? 

. Mr. Quigley, I think, was standing alongside, counting those votes. 
Those were straight tickets, not scratched. 

. Not scratched. 

. What part did you take in counting those during the day, up to half- 
past four o’clock. 

A. I didn’t count any. 

Q. Did you count the votes between half-past four and eleven o’clock. 
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A: I did. 

Q. How many of them did you count, and what ones. 

A. I counted 211. First, I counted a batch of one hundred. 
(. Who were they for. 

A. Those were Citizen’s tickets, I think. Mr. Gaston had 99 out of the 
batch, and one was scratched. The second batch was 111, and I believe Mr. 
Gaston had all but two; Mr. Pierce had one, and one was scratched without 
any name being put in. Mr. Quigley was putting down the count while I was 
counting them up. My head commenced to ache, and those tickets were all 
scratched up, so I gave him the Inspectors to count, on this last 111, and then 
he counted some 48, I believe there was, of Republican -tickets, scratched. 
They were all scratched, some more and some less. 

Q. You were present all the time, up to eleven o’clock. 

A. I was. 

Q. (By Mr. Squrres.) Do youknow how many straight Democratic tickets 
were counted. 

A. I don’t. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Did you count any others, except those you 
have spoken of. 

A. I did not count any others, except those I have spoken of, and then I 
helped Mr. Harkins cast up part of his count. His eyes are weak, and he has 
to wear tliuse glasses, and he was ashamed to wear them because there was a 
crowd round there waiting for the returns, and he thought they might bother 
him some if he did; and so he asked me to stay alongside of him, and see if 
‘he counted them right, and so I did. 

Q. What did you help him do? 

A. He took the counts from the different Inspectors, you know, that they 
had counted up, and then added them up together. 

Q. You helped him add up the numbers he had taken from the different 
Inspectors? 

A. I did. 

Q. At that time, do you remember how many the votes for Mayor Gaston 
counted up? 

A. I don’t; I didn’t finish it with him. 

Q. Do you know what the vote for Mr. Pierce counted up at that time ? 

A. I don’t. I don’t remember very distinctly about that, there were so 
many different figures there that I cannot be positive about anything. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Did any one else count: that portion of the votes 
that you counted? , 3 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) The votes were only counted by one person; 
that is, each Inspector counted a part, but no one person counted the whole? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So that, if you made a mistake, there was no one to correct you? 

A. No one to correct me. 
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Q. Did you see the ballots put into the box which was brought up to the 
City Hall? 

A. I did. , 

Q. Who put them in? 

A. I believe Mr. Bent helped the Constable put them in. 

Q. Did any one else assist in putting the ballots into the green box? 

A. I won't be positive; I didn’t notice. 

@. Do you know whether all the ballots were put into that green box which 
were cast during the day. 

A. I believe they were. 

@. Do you know whether any more than the ballots which were cast were 
put into the box. 

A. I don’t know about that; not that I know of. 

@. Did you see any ballots lying round behind the rail after the box was 
sealed up. 

A. No, sir; a policeman had half-a-dozen ballots. He was leaning over the 
rail, and had them spread out on a table. Those had not been deposited. 

@. Who were those for, for Mayor. 

A. I don’t know; I think there was a collection of different ballots. 

@. Did you look into the drawers, and around on the tables inside the rail, 
so that you are sure that all the votes which were cast were put into the box. 

A. No, I didn’t look inside the drawers. 

@. Do you know whether or not, any were left on the tables. 

A. There were none left on the tables. 

@. You saw no votes of any kind inside the rail, except those which you 
mentioned that the policeman had, besides those which were put into the 
green box, and sent up to the City Hall. 

A. None that I know of. 

Q. Now, if any ballots did get into the green box which were not properly 
cast, how could they have got in there. 

A. I don’t know how they could have got in there. I don’t know how they 
could, if they were not taken in by parties inside. 

Q. Unless they were taken in by some of the officers. 

A. Some of the officers; that is the only way I see that they could get in. 
They might have stuffed the ballot-boxes ; they might have allowed the voters 
to put in more than one vote; that is the only possible way I can see. 

(). Did you see any of the officers bring in any votes when they went out? 

A. I didn’t. | 

@. Did you see them have any votes in their possession, except those which 
were cast and put into the ballot-boxes? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What letters in the alphabet did you have the charge of checking? 

A. M. 

@. Any other letter? 
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A. No, sir; the M’s occupied two boards; that is, one of the printed lists, 
and then there was an additional written list. 

@. Those are the two boards before you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. At previous elections have as many of the voters voted as at this elec- 
tion, according to the check-list? 

A. On my board there have been a great many more. 

@. What letter in the alphabet did you have charge of before? 

A. Generally, I have had charge of the M’s. G, H, I, J, K, and L, come 
on one stand. ‘There are five Inspectors, and four boards, two in each. We 
call two of them a board; that is, two of them sit on one stand; that is what 
we mean when we speak of boards. Last year I used to take charge of two 
of them. 

@. What letters? 

A. H, I, J, K, L, and M, but this year I had charge of M alone. 

@. How much larger proportion of the M’s were checked this year than 
last ? 

A. I don’t know. The M’s generally throw a very large vote; most all of 
them turn out and vote. They have a great deal of local interest. I don’t 
remember, a year ago, how much there was. 

@. Now, if the number of names checked on all the boards here was greater 
than the number of ballots found in the boxes sent up to the City Clerk’s 
office, how should you account for it? 

A. I should say it looked kind of bad. 

@. How could it have happened? 

A. There might possibly be a small excess of ballots not counted by some 
oversight on the part of the Inspectors; that possibly might be. 

Q@. (By Mr. Squrres.) What should you call small; how many in number? 

A. I should not suppose there could be a great many; might be twenty or 
thirty. 

Q. Now, if there were more ballots thrown in the boxes than there were 
names checked, how could you account for that? 

A. I should say that either the Inspectors didn’t check the names, or they 
allowed more men to vote than they ought to. 

@. Supposing there were more ballots put in the box than there were names 
on the check-list, how could you account for that? 

A. I should account for that in about the same way. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) You would snk; then, there must have been 
some stuffing? 

A. I don't know myself. I haven’t seen anything of the kind. 

@. (By Mr. Kirrrepesr.) Of course, there must have been some error or 
intentional fraud; but how could it have been committed; who could have 
done it? 

A. I don’t know but what almost any one could do a part of it; that is, an 
Inspector could allow a man to cast more than one vote. 

@. That is one way? 
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A, That is the principal way that an Inspector can; in fact, that is the only 
way he can, while he is at his duty. 

@. How could other votes get mixed in with the votes behind on the tables 
there, after the polls were closed? Who could have put them there, so that 
they might be counted and sent up to the City Hall in the box? 

A. I don’t know; there is not much chance for any one. I don’t see that 
any one could, but some one behind the rail. 

Q. Did you ever see any one throw any votes over the rail? 

A. I didn’t. ’ 

@. Do you know of any one bringing votes up to the windows? 

A. No; Iheard something about it, but it was not anything definite. I 
heard afterwards that there had been something of that sort done, and that 
parties suspected something. 

Q. At this last election? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you hear about it? 

A. There was a young fellow called me from the table, and told me to keep 
an eye out on the other table. He didn’t think they would give them a square 
sight; that was the word he used, and that they wanted to overlook them, so 
as to see if they did. And he asked me if I would not tell the Constable to 
remove the stands in front. So I went over and asked the Constable if he 
would remove them, and he said he would bye and bye. So then they called 
the Warden over and asked him, and he went over to the Constable, and the 
Constable took them down. 

@. What were those stands that you speak of? 

A. The stands for the boards to rest on. The boards had been taken off, 
but the stands remained there on the table. 

When was it that your attention was called to that? 

. About ten o’clock in the evening. 

(By the Cuarrman.) | Where were the boards then at ten o’clock ? 

. The Constable had strapped them up. 

(By Mr. Kirrrprer.) When did he strap them up? 

The minute the polls were closed. 

Did you see him carry them off? 

I didn’t notice him particularly carrying them off. 

You didn’t see them around then? 

ERIN'O; SILh 

Were they taken out of the room? 

. I can’t say. 

. Didn’t you see them after the polls were closed? 

. No, sir, I don’t think I did, after the polls were closed. 

. You didn’t see the Constable take them and tie them up together? 

I saw him take them up; I didn’t watch about his tying them up together ; 
I didn’t see him tie them up together. I saw him take off the boards and pre- 
pare to tie them up. 
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Q@. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) How long have you known Mr. Harkins, the 
Clerk. ; i 
. About twenty-five years. 
. Did you see him drink anything that day? 
. Yes, sir. 
What? 
I saw him drink a glass of lager. 
More than once? 
No. 
. Did he drink anything else? 
- About eight or nine o’clock, I won’t be positive, there was a fellow 
brought in one of those cologne bottles,— not cologne, but perfume bottles. I 
don't know exactly how much they hold; I should say about half a gill, or 
somewhere thereabouts; and he took a taste of it. 

Q. What was it. 

A. Whiskey. 

@. What was Mr. Harkin’s appearance during the day and evening ; whether 
or not he was in a suitable condition to perform his duties as clerk. 

A. [think he was. There wasn’t anything out of the way with him during 
the day. 5 

@. Did you see him stand up and try to read the returns of figures on two 
pieces of paper. " 

A, I did. 

Q. What made him stagger so when he got up. 

A, I didn’t see him stagger. He stood under the light. Those same gog- 
gles I was telling you about, he was ashamed to wear, and he kept twisting 
under the light, I supposed, to get the best light on the sheet of paper. 
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@. How long have you known Mr. Doherty, the Warden? 

A. Seven or eight years. 

@. Haye Mr. Doherty and the Clerk, Harkins been on good terms previous 
to this election ? 
. Yes, sir; I have not seen anything different. 
. Are they now on good terms? 
. I believe they are. 
. Did any persons go to vote, and find their names checked on the list? 
eS, Bit; 
. How many? ' , 
. There was none on my list; there was on the next board, though, I re- 
member. 
What name. 
. Houghton. He came up to the City Clerk, and got a note to the Warden. 
. Was he allowed to vote? 
. He was. 
. Do you know of any one else who came up and found his name checked ? 
. I don’t. 
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Q. Are you quite well acquainted in that Ward? 

aac Ce) Bir, 

@. Do you think many more persons voted this year on the M list, than 
usual, as compared with previous years? 

A. I wouldn’t say for certain. At the State election, all but two on the 
written list voted. 

@. How was it a year ago at the city election; what proportion of the’ M’s 
voted ? 

A. I cannot bring it to mind what proportion. 

@. What proportion of them, as compared with the number who voted this 
year; whether a larger number voted this year than a year ago at the city 
election ? 

A. Not so many; there were not so many on the list. 

@. There were not so many on the list a year ago? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Was there a larger number voted this year in proportion to the number 
of names on the list. 

A. I should say there was. 

(). Considerable larger. 

A. Well, I should think so, that is, in certain hours. 

@. Do you mean that a larger number actually voted, or a larger number 
of names were checked. 

A. I think a larger proportion voted, but I don’t remember distinctly. 

Q. Now, won’t you look at this list of M’s., and look at that column. 

A. Yes; they didn’t vote; these are mostly Republicans. 

@. (By the Cuarrman.) Does that list look as though you marked it all 
yourself. 

A. Well, no. 

@. Do you see any checks there which you think you didn’t make. 

A. I don’t think I checked so many McCormicks, but then others might 
have checked them while I was out. 

@. Any others. 

A. I don’t notice any others particularly. 


JAMES L. QUIGLEY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepee.) Were you one of the Inspectors in Ward 2 at 
this last election. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. When were you chosen. 

A. Iwas chosen atthe Municipal election previous to the last. 

@. How many years have you been an Inspector. 

A. This is the first year. 

Q. Ever held any other office in the Ward. 

A. No, sir. 
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@. Were you present at the election last Tuesday. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you present during the whole day. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Absent from behind the rail any part of the time. 

A. No, sir. I had a duty to perform, and staid there. Yes, sir; I was out 
about three o’clock. I made a request of the Warden, stating to him that I 
had to obey Nature’s call. It was impossible for me to stay, and he says to 
me: ‘* Well, you can get out of the window, and go right into the corner ;” 
but I was in full view of anybody behind of the rail all the time. 

@. What time did you leave the Ward Room in the evening. 

A. Icannot state to you in regard to the time, but I left it after the Clerk 
had announced the vote. I asked the Warden if he had any further business 
for me to perform, and he said ‘‘ No,” and I retired. 

@. What part of the check list did you have charge of during the day. 

A. What I was stationed at was H, I, J, K, L. 

@. Did you hear the vote declared for Mayor shortly after the polls closed. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember what the vote was. 

A. No, sir; I have no recollection. 

@. Was the vote declared that you know of, at any time previous to four 
o’clock for Mayor, simply? 

A. I don’t think it was, before the meeting, before the parties in the Ward 
Room; but my impression is that a reporter, or some one requested it; but I 
was so taken up with my duties that I didn’t pay any attention to it. 

@. Do you know what statement of the vote was made up by the Clerk, or 
any of the officers, before four o’clock? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. . 

@. Do you know of any count of the votes having been made before half- 
past four o’clock. 

A. No, sir; I can’t state any count. 

@. What was done with the votes after the boxes got full; who took them 
t 


A. The Warden. 

@. In every instance. 

A. Every instance, sir, that I saw; and I looked round, as a general thing, 
and saw every time he went to the boxes, especially to the one that was in 
front of me. 

@. What did he do with the votes after he took them out. 

A. He took them out of the box, and took them to a tabie in the rear of the 
box, and sorted them in their different order. 

@. Who assisted him to sort them during the day. 

A. I do not think anybody assisted him, unless it was the Clerk, and then I 
can’t say positive that he assisted him at all times. 

(). He assisted him at some times. 

A. I think he did. 
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@. Then, after the votes were counted by the Warden, what became of 
them; what was done with the ballots which had been counted? 

A. As fast as they were counted (what was under my supervision) they 
were rolled up into a roll and transfered to a drawer; that is, right in the 
presence of the Warden. 

- What ballots were counted and rolled up? 

. All the regular tickets. 

. Of both parties ? 

. No, sir; what I have reference to is the regular Democratic ticket. 

. How many of the regular Democratic tickets were counted and rolled 
up during the day? 

A. I cannot state certainly, but I was under the impression that it was 
somewhere in the vicinity of 800. Not having them under my charge, I can’t 
tell you the exact number. 
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Q. What drawer were they put into? 

A. They were put into a drawer in the table, behind which the Clerk was 
stationed. 

@. What was done with the scratched tickets, after they were taken out of 
the boxes ? 

A. The scratched tickets that I had, I rolled up and handed to the Warden. 

Q. What did he do with them? 

A. I can’t tell you, as I had to read the count off to the Clerk; but the 
count I took, I had given to the Clerk. 

. When did you take the count? 

That was after the polls closed. 

. (By the Cuarrman.) When you made up the general count. 

. Yes, sir; it was the general count I participated in. 

. (By Mr. Kirrrepes.) You mean late in the evening? 

. Yes, sir; late in the evening. 

I am not inquiring about that. I want to get at the general way in 
which the votes were taken care of during the day. 

A. After the boxes are partially filled, the Warden takes the ballots out and 
carries them to the back side of the room, and there sorts them out, and puts 
the regular tickets in packages of one hundred; and then they are put into 
the Clerk’s drawer. 

@. Now, what does the Warden do with the scratched tickets. 

A. I think the Warden placed the scratched right on the table he was at 
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on. . 
. How long did they remain there: 

. I can’t state the exact time. 

. Whether they remained there all day. 

. Like as not they did. 

. Then, after the polls closed, by whom were the ballots counted. 

. Well, the Inspectors counted the ballots. Another gentleman by the 
name of Flynn, one of the Inspectors, took two different lots, and counted 
them, and I marked down the count as he read. 
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Q. Were all of those scratched. 

A. I think there were a great many of them scratched; they were not reg- 
ular tickets. 

Q. Then what was done with those tickets which were counted. 

A. They were handed to the Clerk or Warden. 

Q. What did they do with them ? 

A. I think they put them into the drawer, previous to re-packing in the city 


@. They put the scratched tickets in with the regular tickets which had been 
done up in hundreds? 

A. No, sir; I think they kept them all separate. 

Q. In the same drawer? 

A. I can’t say for certain, but I think it was the same drawer. The regular 
Democratic tickets were all in a drawer by themselves. 

@. Where were the Republican tickets, or the People’s tickets ? 

A. I can’t tell you where he placed them after I counted them, as I had as 
much as I could possibly attend to, to count. 

@. I don’t mean after the polls closed, but during the day? 

A. Well, my duties were such at the lists, and my time was so taken up, 
that I didn’t have anything to do with it, and I didn’t pay a great deal of at- 
tention, any more than I would look round, and see the Warden and Clerk 
engaged. 

(). After the polls closed, the Inspectors and Warden were all engaged in 
ting at the returns, counting the votes, were they? 
The Inspectors were, I think. 

What votes did you count? 

I counted, I think, the young Democratic tickets. 

How many of them? 

Between forty-four and forty-eight. 

Did you count any splits? ; 

. No, sir; I didn’t count them. I took count of them as they were being 
rad off, and kept looking at the gentleman who was reading it. 

@. Who was that? 

A. Mr. Flynn. 

@. What did you do with the figures he gave you? 

A. IT handed them to Mr. Flynn, and saw him go over to the Clerk. I was 
within three feet of the Clerk, and I saw him go over to the Clerk, and he put 
them on to his report. 

@. Do you know whether the Clerk put the same figures on his report which 
Mr. Flynn gave him? 

A. I think he did. 

@. Did you see the Clerk put down the figures? 

A. While Mr. Flynn was reading those numbers to him, Iwas engaged with 
the Warden, counting a batch, or at least the Warden was counting a batch 
of Republican tickets, reading off the figures to me, (I can’t say how many 
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there were in the batch); and I took count of them, and showed it to the 
Warden, — the count which he had read off to me. 

@. Now, after those ballots were all counted, what was done with them 

then? 

They were put into the box. 

Which box? 

The City box. 

That is a green-box, is it? 

Yes, sir. 

Who put them into the green box? 

. The Warden, I believe. 

Did you assist in putting them in? 

. No, sir, I didn’t. r 

Did you see them put in? 

I saw some of them, but not all. 

Were all the ballots put in which were thrown that day ? 
I think they were. 

Did you see any ballots lying around, inside the rail, after the box was 
sealed up? 

* A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

@. Did you look? 

A. Yes, sir, I would have seen them if there had been any there; at least, 
I think I should. 

@. Did you look into the drawers ? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Q. Do you know who took the ballots out of that drawer, which had been 
rolled up into hundreds? 

A. No, I can’t swear positively, that I do. 

@. If there had been any other ballots lying round ras after the box was 
sealed up, you would have seen them? 

A. I think likely as not I should, because I had to go to this table to get my 
coat, and this table was where the ballots had been collected together. 

Q. One of the tables. 

A. Yes, sir. There were two tables. 

Q. How far off was the other table? 

A. There was a space between them, I should judge, of four or five feet. 

@. Now, were there any ballots thrown there which didn’t get collected in 
with this pile which was counted off at last; did you see any ballots lying on 
the floor? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Or any where behind the rail? 

A. I saw some ballots to the right of where I was standing, and I made in- 
quiries about them of the Warden, if those were counted, thinking, of course, 
that I would have to assist in that. He said tha: they were counted. They 
were lying on the window sill at my right. 
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(By the Cuatrman.) I want to ask you, when you made the last count, at 
about half past ten o’clock, whether you simply counted the few votes which 
had come in last, or whether you took out all the votes which had been cast 
through the day, and recounted them? 

A. I can’t tell you whether the votes which were cast all day were counted 
at that time or not. 

@. You think the straight tickets were counted in the forenoon and laid 
away, and a memorandum of them taken? 

A. Idon’t. I think a good many of them were cast in the afternoon. 

@. You don’t understand me, I think. I wanted to know if all the votés 
that had been cast, for the whole day, were taken out when you sat down to 
count after the polls were closed; whether all the votes were again recounted? 

A. I think they were, sir. : 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrreper). You think that the votes which were put into 
the drawer, in packages of a hundred, were taken out and counted again ? 

A. There were some packages in that drawer that I don’t think were taken 
out. They might have been taken out while I was engaged in counting what 
I had to attend to. 

@. You didn’t count any of those straight regular tickets which were put 
away in packages of a hundred? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see any of them counted? 

A. I can’t say that I did. 

@. Now, if there were more ballots cast and found in the green box, than 
there are names checked on the check-lists, how would you account for it? 

A. I don’t know, I am sure, how I would account for it. 

Q. How could that have happened? 

A. I don’t see how it could have happened. 

Q. Well, on the other hand, suppose there were less votes in the green box 
than there are names checked on the check list ? 

A. Well, I don’t see how that could have happened either. I should think 
the votes would have to tally with the marks on the check-list. 

Q. Suppose there were more ballots in the green box than there are names 
altogether on the check-list, how would you account for that? 

A. In fact, I don’t know how I would account for it. I don’t see how any 
one could account for that. 

@. They couldn’t in any fair way; but I want to know what means there 
are for committing fraud? 

A. In my estimation if a fraud so enormous as that was committed, I don't 
think it could have been committed without somebody seeing it. I think I 
should have seen it myself. 

Q. (By Mr. Potanp.) You saw the ballots put into the box, didn’t you? 

A. I can't say I saw all of them. 

@. (By Mr. Kirrrepes.) You know it has been reported that the number 
of votes declared immediately after the close of the polls was, for Mr. Gas- 
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ton, something like 1,400; then the report given in the evening was 1,800. 
There is a difference of some 400; how do you explain that? 

A. I would attribute that probably to some want of oversight; probably 
through the neglect of the Clerk. 

Q. To do what? 

A. Probably he didn’t keep the count right. In adding up the total he made 
a mistake. 

When did he make the mistake, — at half past four or half past ten? 

I can’t tell, I am sure when he did make the mistake. 

Was he in a proper condition to perform his duties? 

I think he was. 

Do you think he was under the influence of liquor at all? 

No, sir; I don’t. 

Is he a man quick at figures? 

Well, from what knowledge I have of him, —I have never had much 
acquaintance with him until I went to perform the duties of that office, — but 
from what I saw of him, and knowing what the duties were to be performed, 
and seeing the short space of time in which he did them, I should naturally 
suppose he was pretty quick at figures. 

@. Then you think the discrepancy in these two reports of the state of the 
votes was caused by his making an error in figures? 

A. No, I don’t say certain; certainly not, but in my estimation, I don’t see 
how it could be done in any other way. 

Q. If he is a correct. man, figures carefully, correctly and accurately, how 
could he make such a mistake as that? 

A. Well, mistakes do happen at times to the best of men. You bear in 
mind, I don’t say he has done that. 

@. But you say it must have been a mistake, and you think he is an accu- 
rate, careful man? 

A. No; you asked me, didn’t you, how it was there was a discrepancy in the 
vote of so so many between certain hours. Then you asked me to what I 
attributed the cause of it. Well, I don’t say positively, but I say it might pos- 
sibly have been that way. 

~Q. (By Mr. Squires.) Was the entire vote at the head of your tickets 
counted at ten o’clock at night? 

A. I don’t think it was; it might have been while I was attending to my part 
of the duties. 

Q. Did you count anything except scratched tickets after the polls closed? 

A. I don’t think I did. I think the tickets we counted were Citizens’ tickets, 
and the Young Democrats, two batches; and there was another batch of forty- 
four. I forget the name of that ticket. 

@. All Gaston tickets ? 

A. They were all Gaston tickets. The batch the Warden and I counted 
last; or at least I took the count of them, — those were Pierce tickets, I think 
that there were twenty-six in the lot. 
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@. Do youknow how many there were of the regular Pierce tickets ? 

A. I do not, sir. 

@. Do you know of any ballots being brought inside of the rail during the 
day? . 

A. No sir, I don’t think there were any. 

@. Or up to the time when you got through counting at night? 

wa. No, sir; I don’t. 

@. Did you see any ballots in there except those which had been regularly 
cast through the boxes ? 

A. I did not. 

@. Any one of the Inspectors or other officers might have brought some in, 

‘in bis coat pocket, when he went out; mightn’t he? 

A. I don't think they did. I think all the Inspectors were under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Warden, and IJ think he would have detected anything 
of that kind positively. 

@. The Officers of the Ward are all Gaston men, are they not, except Mr. 
Doherty ? 


* 


A. Well, in regard to that, I don’t see as any of them are immediately in- 
terested, whether it was Gaston or Pierce. For my own part, I was satisfied 
they were both good men. 

@. Mr. Doherty was a Pierce man? 

A. Well, he was a Pierce man avowedly. WhatI mean to say is, he stated 
so openly. In aconversation I had with him in the morning, I happened to 
ask him how it was that he was not on the ticket for Warden this year. Said 
he ‘-I am an out-and-out Republican from this time forth.” That was the 
conversation I had with him, andI supposed he was a Pierce man then; al- 
though I don’t suppose it would be nscessary for a person to be a Pierce man 
to be a Republican. 

@. Were any of the other Ward officers Pierce men, besides Doherty? 

A. I don’t know whether they were or not. I never conversed with any of 
them about it. 

Adjourned to Monday, at ten o’clock. 


Monpay, Dec. 16. 


WILLIAM H. McCAUSLAND, sworn. 


(By Mr. Kirrrepce.) You are a police officer of the City of Boston? 
Yes, sir. 

You were assigned to special duty last Tuesday ? 

I was. : 


What duty were you assigned to? 
Ward Room duty. 

What Ward Room? 

Ward two. 

. Were you present during the day ? 
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A. I was, with the exception of from ten minutes before twelve until one. I 
went then to vote. I live in East Boston, and got my dinner while I was 
gone. 

@. What time did you reach the Ward Room? and what time did you leave 
at night? 

A. I got there about ten minutes of eight in the morning, and left there a 
few minutes before eleven at night. 

@. Was any particular duty assigned you in the Ward Room that day ? 

A. Me the same as others; we were along there in front of the rail where 
the folks passed in, the/ railing being about two anda half feet from where 
they deposited their ballots. 

@. What was your duty. 

A. To see that there was no trouble there in the Ward Room in particular. 

@. And keep the men in line. 

A. Yes, sir, keep them in line; a good many times folks would come crowd- 
ing up to the letter A, — they came in that way, and went down towards the 
lower end, —and I would ask them their names, to tell them where their 
names were. I did as other officers did; I would help them along to their 
check-list. 

@. How many officers were detailed for that duty last Tuesday. 

A. I wont say; somewhere from twelve to fourteen. There were some 
regular day officers there and some of the night men. 

Are you acquainted with the Warden, Mr. Doherty? 

fe+.69,) Sir. : 

And with the Clerk, Mr. Harkins? 

Yes, sir. 

Are you acquainted with the Inspectors? 

. [ am acquainted with Flynn, and I know Kelly, Quigley and Bent. I 
was never intimate with them; I only know the men. 

@. You saw them there that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@, What was the general condition and appearance of the Clerk of the 
Ward, as to sobriety ? 
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A. Well, that is a pretty hard question for me to answer. He was there all 
day attending to his duty. They had some beer, inside there, in a pitcher, 
and he drank from it. 

He drank from it? 

Yes, sir, I saw him drink once from it? 

More than once? 

Only once, to my knowledge. 

Did you see him drink anything else? 

I did not. 

Who else did you see drink from it, of the officers of the Ward? 

. I saw Mr. Bent, and one of the others, I don’t know his name. 

You are supposed, as an officer, to have some experience in deciding 
whether men are intoxicated or not — how did those men appear? 
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A. There wasn’t any of them what we call drunk, — intoxicated. 

@. Was the Clerk in a suitable condition to perform his duty as Clerk, 
judging from his appearance ? 

A. He acted alittle bungling about using his fingers, that is all I noticed. In 
reading over the returns (as he afterwards said, he was near-sighted), he kept 
the paper going, and some of them spoke to him about it, and the excuse he 
made was, he hated to put on his glasses, and he could not get the light on it. 
Another thing, he wrote with a pencil, and probably didn’t write very cor- 
rectly, and probably that bothered him some about reading the names. He 
asked me if I had got a regular Democratic ticket. I had some half-dozen in 
my pocket, which I had taken (I thought I would take one of each kind), and 
I handed him one of those, and he read the names from the ballot I handed 
him. 

@. Have you ever seen him wear glasses? 

A. I have at his place, when he has been writing. I supposed it was be- 
cause his eyes were sore or something. 

Q. What kind of glasses ? 

A. Lam no judge. 

Q@. What is his business? 

A. He isa liquor dealer. He used to be a grocer and liquor dealer; now 
he keeps nothing but a liquor store. His place is at 55 Endicott street. 

@. What kind of glasses have you seen him wear? 

A. I have seen him once or twice in his store when he has been writing, - 
wear some kind of glasses, but I can’t tell what they were. My impression is, 
that they were glasses with bows to them. 

@. Plain glasses, like Alderman Poland’s? 

A. I should judge they were something like them. I didn’t take any par- 
ticular notice. I know I have seen him wear them once or twice. I sup- 
posed it was because his eyes were sore. My impression was, thatthe glasses 
were colored, but I can’t say, not thinking anything of it. 

(). How often have you been accustomed to see him previous to that last 
election? 

A. Well, I travel through Endicott street, and I have occasion to go into 
his store, for anything, or if he is at the door. I see him every day; some 
days, I don’t see him at all. 

@. For the last year, how often have you seen him? 

A. Well, a number of times every week. 

@. What are his general habits, so far as you Know? 

A. He is generally sober, attending to his business. I don’t know that I 
ever saw him what I call drunk. 

(). In what part of the Ward Room were you when the ballots were being 
counted Tuesday evening, after the polls closed? 

A. When they declared the polls closed, the officers were outside the rail, 
and then we got inside the rail, so as to let the folks come up to the rail, if 
they wanted to. We had been standing all day, and were a little tired, and 
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we stood there leaning against the desk which the ballot boxes were on, and 
the boards that those check lists were on. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Between the desk and the rail where they passed 
through to vote? 

A. Yes, sir. After the polls were closed, we went inside of the rail, because 
it was a litle easier than keeping the crowd back. We had kept them back all 
day. We went inside the rail, because there was no occasion for any of us 
being outside. 

@. What particular place did you occupy? 

A. I guess, until along about 7 o’clock, I stood inside the rail, and then I 
sat up onthe rail, looking at the audience. 

@. Did any of the officers go near the tables where the ballots were placed? 

A. }didn’t see any. I should say not. 

@. Will you deseribe the manner of counting the votes by the Inspectors ? 

A. Well, inside of the table that the ballot boxes were setting on, and the 
check lists, they had two other tables, and I should say the table was about 
four feet long. They sat right round there, and one called off the names, and 
another would check as he called off the names. I noticed them doing that. 
One of them would go through the tickets, and if it was all straight, if there 
were no scratches onit, he would count the number of tickets. That was the 
way it looked to me. I can’t tell only from what I could see. I judged this, 
that he counted the number of tickets for the number of votes, if there 
were no scratches on it. 

Whom did you see count the regular tickets? 

I saw Mr. Flynn counting one lot. 

Were those regular tickets ? 

. That I can’t say. 

What did you see the Clerk do? 

He appeared to be at the table counting with the rest. 

All the evening? 

Yes, sir. 

How did the Clerk keep account of the votes which were counted from 
time to timé? How did he keep the number of them? 

A. That I don’tknow. I saw a large sheet of paper there, that they had 
different names on, which I supposed were the names of the Aldermen, be- 
cause there were so many names, and they would make checks against them. 
They were all to the right of me, and I couldn’t hear what they said; proba- 
bly one was reading and another was checking; that was what I took it to be. 

@. Did you hear any statement how the vote for Mayor stood after the polls 
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closed ? 
A. At sixteen minutes past four, they wanted to send them up here as soon 


as they could, and officer Hemmenway was instructed to take them up here. 
Lieut. Ham told him to get the vote for Mayor as soon as he could, and put 
it on a piece of paper, and bring it up here. J won’t be certain whether he 
put it on a piece of paper, or Mr. Hemmenway, but Mr. Hemmenway took it up 
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here. The vote for Mayor Gaston was 1,440, and Mr. Pierce had 357 or 67, 
somewhere in that vicinity. Mr. Heimmenway asked the Warden, ‘*Is that 
correct?” He says, ‘‘It is; it may vary one or two in counting up.” 

@. Did the Warden read that statement from a paper he had in his hand? 

A. The Warden came up to this rail, I was standing there near him, and he 
read it off to officer Hemmenway, so that he took his figures down. 

@. The Warden read it from a slip of paper? 

A. Yes, sir, but not loud enough for all in the hall to hear it, only a few. 

@. Were you near enough to see the paper he held in his hand, and the fig- 
ures on it? 

A. I can’t say what the figures were; I didn’t notice. 

@. Did the slip of paper contain a column of figures, or only the results ? 

A. I should say only the result. 

Q. What was the general conduct of the Warden, Clerk, and Inspectors 
during the day? 

A. I saw nothing improper that I know of. One of the Inspectors came 
out to vote, — I didn’t know what he was coming out for, — and the Warden 
told him to come back, and he spoke to somebody there (I don’t know who 
it was), and took two or three ballots, selected one out, went along and voted, 
and tlren went back. That was before the polls were closed. When he went 
outside, the Warden spoke to him, and says he, ‘‘ Come in here; I don’t 
want you out there,” and he voted and went in. 

@. Was there any one there behind the rail except the Vit. officers and 
police officers, during the evening? 

A. I think nobody remained in behind the rail. There was nobody went 
behind that rail where they were counting except the Constable; he was there 
all the time. 

@. You say no one ‘‘remained” behind. Did any one go in behind the rail 
near the votes and come out again? 

A. I think some one went in behind the rail in the evening, and asked them 
what time they would get through counting. He said to the Clerk, ‘‘ What 
time will you get through counting?” or something of that kind. The Clerk 
said he was in hopes to get through about half past nine, and the man then 
stepped outside the rail. 

@. ‘This man didn’t go up to the table where the ballots were? 

A. No, sir. When they wanted something to eat, a man went in where 
they were with it, put it down, and came out again; that is all I know. 

@. Were the windows open at any time during the day or evening into the 
school-yard in the rear of the Ward Room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see any one get out or in? 

A. Yes, sir, I saw, I think, two during the day. They went out, I suppose, 
to the privy. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. I won’t say; I noticed one of the Inspectors go out and come back again. 
He went right across the yard, as though he was going to the privy. 
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@. Could you see him from where you stood ? 
A. I could see him when he got out of the window, and saw- him when he 
went round. 
Did you see anyone approach the window on the outside? 
No, sir, I did not. 
Is there a fence around that yard? 
There is. 
Was it closed that day ? 
I can’t say, for I didn’t go out in front of the fence, on that side. 
From where you stood the greater part of the day, could you see the In- 
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spectors as they checked the names of the voters? 

A. I was outside of the rail; a man would come up and call his name, and 
they would look down the list, and they appeared to check the man’s name. 

@. About how many feet did you stand from the check-lists ? 

A. I should say five, the most of the time. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Just outside of the rail, I suppose? 

A. Well, the lieutenant wanted us to keep them four or five feet away from 
the rail, so that they wouldn’t be interfering with anybody who went along to 
vote. We stood a little ways from the rail and kept moving back and forth, 
so that if anybody went up near the rail, we could keep them off four of five 
feet. 

@. Which Inspector did you stand nearest to? 

A. I was right in front of all of them, and kept right along in front of them. 
There was a place not more than a third as long as that table [from four or five 
feet]. I was exactly in front of them most of the time. 

@. Could you from where you stood see the Inspectors check the names on 
the check list when no one voted to represent that check? 

A. I didn’t think anything about that, I didn’t observe anything. 

@. Could you have seen it from where you stoed. 

A. I think I could; but of course if a crowd of men had been up there 
looking over the list, it might have been hard to see the motion. 

@. Could you see the Inspectors when they made a check. 

A. On the upper part of the board, I could; on the lower part, I couldn’t 
because the lower part of the board slanted about a foot. The top of the 
board was nearly as high as my head. Their floor was up six inches, and this 
table was up above the rail, and it slanted a good deal more than a common ~ 
writing desk. 

@. (By Mr. KirrrepGr.) How did the number of votes between the hours 
of two o’clock and four compare with the number of voters between twelve 
and two. 

A. Well, as I said before, I was away from twelve to one. I think from one 
to two there was just about a fair proportion as there was later. There were 
times when there were all that could get along behind the rail, and then there 
would be lulls, and nobody, probably, voting. 
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@. Was there at any time much of a crowd? 

A. Sometimes there was all that could get behind the rail. Those were the 
times that I would go to the men and ask them their names, and tell them if 
they would give me their names I would show them where to vote. Some 
would say that it was none of my business, and I would tell them that I only 
wanted to help them along; but most of them said they would, and where 
there was a man whose name commenced with W, I would let him dodge in 
under the rail and go to the other end to accommodate him as there was no 
one down that way at all, because they all had to pass the letter A, and it 
would be blocked up there, when it would be all clear down at the other end. 

Q@. Were the people in the Ward Room orderly generally during the day. 

A. They were, with some two or three exceptions. There was one man that 
was drunk, and the Warden called on us to put him out, and we put him out. 
He said his noise wus very bad for them and so we put him out. Another one 
we started to put out, but one of his friends said he would take him home. 
It was a remarkably quiet day to what it usually is, much more so than com- 
mon. 

@. Did you see any ballots lying round in that Ward Room after the votes 
were put into the green box? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Who put the ballots into that box? 

A. I can’t say, I didn’t see them put in. I was off a-little to the right at 
that time, conversing with somebody, and the first I saw was the Constable 
putting the strap around the box and sealing it up. 

@. If there were any ballots left in the Ward Room after the box was sealed 
up, not put into the boxes, should you have been likely to see them? 

A. I think I should. 

@. From the position in which the check lists were during the day, was it 
comparatively easy for the Inspectors to check the names without being seen, 
when no man came to vote? 

A. I don’t know. An Inspector might be standing at one of those boards 
and when a man called his name, he would go from one check list to another. 
When there was arush of voters, there would be one inspector to each list, 
and when there wasn’t much of a rush, éne would be at two sometimes. 

@. Were the boards on which the check lists were placed, so inclined that 
one Inspector could check the names on that lower part of the board, and 
not be seen except by those behind the rail? 

A. J have no doubt but what he could. 

@. Easily? 

A. I have no doubt but what he could. 

Q. If any names were checked where the persons didn’t vote, who else could 
have done it besides the Inspectors? 

A. There couldn't anybody, but the Inspectors, Warden, and Clerk. There 
was nobody else near the check lists during the day. 

Q. Immediately after the polls closed, what was done with the check lists? 
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A. This constable took them, folded them right together, tied them up, and 
started out of the Ward Room with them all tied up. 

Q. (By Mr. Potanp.) There was no opportunity to make any marks after 
the polls closed? 

A. No, sir. It was not a minute before they were all in a pile, and he was 
tying them up. I should think that at the end of five minutes, he had them all 
tied up. 

@. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Now, if there were more ballots in that green box 
than there were on the check lists, in what way could those ballots have got 
into this box? 

A. They would have to be put there, of course. 

@. Well, by whom? 

A. There was no one who had any access to the box except the Clerk, In- 
spectors, and Warden. 

@. Could any ballots which didn’t belong there, have been thrown into the 
pile on the table, among those which did belong there? 

A. No, sir; I don’t think they could, the way we were situated, so little 
distance off. 

@. They couldn’t have heen put there by anybody outside the rail? 

A. No, sir; Ishould say they could not, I didn’t see any one vote there 
that day who hadn’t the right to vote. We objected to some of them; I did to 
one. That was a colored man, by the name of George W. Holton. I knew 
he was not a voter, from the fact that he had been in the House of Correction 
for five months. He started to go up and vote under the name of White, and 
I told them, ‘‘ that is not his name; his name is Holton.” Mr. Bent told him 
he couldn’t vote, and he went off, and in an hour or two he came back and un- 
dertook to vote under another name. I didn’t hear that name, but one of the 
officers told me what it was, and it was a different name from that, and I told 
him to put him outside the rail. 

@. Did you see any attempt to vote by anybody whom the Inspectors said 
had no right to vote? 

A. I saw one man whom they refused to allow to vote. His name was on 
the check-list. I don’t know his name, but he said he had paid a tax the last 
two years, and voted last year. They told him he couldn’t vote unless he 
came up to the City Clerk and got a line from him saying he was a voter. 
That was the only one I saw. 

@. Did you see any one cast or try to cast more than one vote? 

A. No, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Was there much confusion while they were count- 
ing the votes after the polls were closed? 

A. No, sir, the Ward Room was very still; when we found any one was 
making a noise, the Warden would tell us to put him out. In two cases I told 
a man to keep still or leave the Ward Room, and he did. 

@. Did you see whether the votes were passed from one to another, or did 
one Inspector take so many and count them, and then hand them over to the 
Clerk as so many votes? 
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A. The way they seemed to count was this: there seemed to be two of them 
together, for instance, Flynn and Quigley; then there was one other whose 
name I don’t know, and they would seem to work together; one would seem to 
count and the other would check the number. That was what I supposed. 
He had a list of the names, and seemed to mark the figures down on his list; 
that is, he counted up a pile of fifteen or twenty, and would make marks along 
until he got that number, and then he would put it right down in figures, so 
that it could be added up. 

@. What did the Inspectors do with those numbers, after they got them 
added up? 

A. They had a large list as big as that writing paper there. 

Q@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Who kept that list? 

A. I don’t know what became of it after they got through; some of the 
pieces of paper they were figuring on there they tore up. 

@. Who tore them up? 

A. I can’t say; some one inside. I saw the pieces they had been figuring 


@. What time did you see them tear up any paper? 

A. I can’t say; some time when they were counting. 

@. About what time? 

A. Between the time the polls closed, and the time they finished there. 

@. Can’t you fix the time a little more closely than that? 

A. No, I can’t. I suppose they had been figuring on the paper and got 
through with it (it must have been very near the last of it), and tore it up 
because they didn’t want any more of it. 

@. How late in the evening? 

A. I should judge it was past nine. 

(. Did you understand when the Warden gave the result of the vote to the 
officer, to bring to the City Hall, at quarter or half-past four, that all the votes 
were embraced in that number? 

A. Yes, sir, Officer Hemmenway says, ‘‘Is this correct?” and he says, 
‘*It may vary a vote or two.” 

@. Who said ‘‘ It may vary a vote or two”? 

A. The Warden. 

@. Do you know their method of arriving at that number, which was given 
to Mr. Hemmenway, as the correct vote? 

A. I do not; my supposition was that they kept them counted up, and when 
four o’clock came, they declared it very soon; counted what votes were in 
the ballot box, and added them to the others. 

@. Did you see them counting the votes during the day? 

A. Yes, sir, they appeared to be at the tables counting during the day, three 
or four of them. 

(). How large a pile of votes was there left on the table uncounted, just be- 
fore the polls closed? . 

A. There didn’t appear to be any when they took them out of the ballot box; 
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it wasn’t but an instant before they were counted, and Mr. Hemmenway got 
the returns very soon. When he got them, it was sixteen minutes past four. 

@. Did you see the Inspectors or any of the officers count over the votes 
which had been cast during the day after the polls were closed? 

A. No, sir, Iwas back to them a good deal of the time looking at the crowd 
to see if there was any noise, and keep them still, or something like that, and 
didn’t pay any particular attention. 

(). Could they have counted them all over without you knowing it? 

A. Yes; sir, 

@. (By the CHarrman.) It would have been quite a job for them to have 
counted all the votes, wouldn’t it? 

A. It would have been a large job. 

@. Shouldn’t you have been likely to notice it? ud 

A. I would look round there occasionally, and then I would look off at the 
crowd there in the Ward Room. 

@. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Was it generally known, at eleven o’clock, be- 
fore the last announcement was made, what the result of the election for 
Mayor was in other parts of the city ? 

AC aY O8, Bir. 

@. What was the statement there ? 

A. I heard some three or four statements in the Ward Room; one was, 
that Pierce was two hundred ahead; another, that Gaston was a hundred 
ahead; and I heard another one, that the vote was about even. 

@. About what time did you hear these statements, say the first statement? 

A. Well, the first statement that I heard —yes, I heard a different state- 
ment from that. The first statement I heard — 

@. What I want to know is what time it was generally known in the Ward 
Room. 

ATT. can’t tell, because I didn’t think of ever having to speak of it again. 
It was after Mr. Hemmenway got back. He waited at the office some time to 
get the returns from the different Wards, to satisfy his own curiosity as much 
as anything, I suppose. I don’t know that he told anybody there, but we 
were talking among ourselves and asked him what the. vote was, and my 
impression is without Wards 1, 8, 12, and 16, which they had not heard from, 
Gaston was.about 700 ahead. Later than that, we heard that they had got the 
votes all in except from South Boston and East Boston, and that Pierce was 
300 ahead. ‘There were different statements; one would tell one story and 
another another. I didn’t pay much attention to it then. Later than that, 
we heard that Gaston was elected. I think itwas from Drew, who came back 
(he went to get his supper, I guess, after he brought the boards up here) and 
was very confident that Gaston was elected, from what he heard. After he 
got back (I won’t say what time it was, I should think it was 8 o’clock), we 
heard that it was about an even thing, that there were not many votes to spare 
either way; one was as likely to be elected as the other, and it would take the 
official count to decide. 
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. That was generally known in the Ward Room about 8 o’clock ? 

. Yes, sir, they were talking of it round, different ones. 

Did it come to the knowledge of the Ward officers, that you know of? 

. There was nothing to hinder them from hearing it. 

. It was generally understood? 

. That was what I supposed. I can’t say that anybody told them, but it 
was talked out loud there. . 

@. After this statement was made, that it would probably take the official 
count to determine what the result of the election was, that it was very close 
or something to that effect, did you see any of the officers come outside of the 
. rail into the Ward Room, and return behind the rail? 

A. Yes, sir. I saw Harkins, the Clerk, come out and speak to some one, 
I don’t know who it*was, and the Warden told him to go back. 

Q. Do you know what was said? 

A. No, sir, I was not near enough to hear. 

@. How long did he remain outside of the rail? 

A. I shouldn’t say a minute, because the Warden spoke to him, and he 
turned right back again. 

@. Now, if any votes from the outside got inside of the rail late in the 
evening, and among those votes which were properly cast, how must it have 
been done? . 

A. Well, it couldn’t have been done by any outsider. 

@. Did you see any one else come outside of the rail after it was known 
that the vote was close in the city? 

A. I don’t know whether Kelley knew anything about it, but he was there, 
and went off to light his lamps after the polls were closed, and then came 
back again. He was gone over an an hour. 

Q. Kelley came inside of the rail after he returned? 

A. Yes, sir; he went right in and took his coat off, hung it up, and went to 
work counting votes. 


Q 
A 
Q. 
A 
Q 
A 


WILLIAM A. HAM, sworn. 


(By Mr. KirrrepGs.) You are a policeman? 
+X G8; (Sir. 
Of what rank? 
Lieutenant. 
. What station? 
. First Station. 
. To what duty were you detailed last Tuesday, the day of the city elec- 
tion? . 
A. I had charge of the police officers at Ward Room of Ward two. 
@. What part of the day were you present there on duty? 
A. Iwas there from eight o’clock till twelve; then I went home, got my 
dinner, voted, and got back there again about half-past one, I guess, and 
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stayed there from that time until they got througb at the Ward Room, and 
the votes were counted. 

Q. They got through at what time? 

A. I think it was about eleven o’clock. 

A. Where were you the greater part of the time during the day and 
evening? 

A. Well, during the afternoon,.I was most of the time in front of the boxes. 

@. How far from the boxes? 

A. Well, there was a railing there which left a passage-way about three 
feet wide for the voters to pass in, and I was outside of that railing keeping 
the crowd back so that they should not interfere with the voters. 

. You were moving back and forth, I suppose? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. You occupied no particular place? 

A. No, sir; I was not in any particular place all the time; I was round 
over the Ward Room. 

@. Was there any particular place where you stood more than another? 

A. I was most of the time right near the boxes. 

@. Nearest to what Inspector? 

A. I don’t know as there was any particular one I was nearer to than the 
others; I was along in front of where the boxes were setting. 

@. Are you acquainted with the Warden, Clerk and Inspectors of that 
Ward? 

A. Well, I know the most of them. 

Which ones do you know? 

I know the Warden and Clerk and three of the Inspectors. 
Which of the Inspectors? 

I know Bent, Connelly and Kelley. 

@. What was the condition of the Clerk during the day and evening, so far 
as being under the influence of liquor? 

A. I didn’t see any sign of intoxication about him: 

@. Did you see him drink during the day? 

A. I saw him drink. They had some coffee there, and I saw him drink 
that. 

@. Did you see him drink anything else? 

A. No, sir; they had a lunch there between three and four o’clock. 

Q. Did you see him drink from a tin measure or bottle ? 
A 
Q 
A 


Q 
A. 
Q 
A 


. 
. 
. 


. No, sir. 
. Did you see him when he was casting up the vote in the evening? 
. Well, I saw him sitting at the table figuring; I was not very close to 
him; probably about ten feet off. 
@. From the way the check-lists were placed, could any one else check the 
names upon the lists besides those behind the rail, — the Inspectors, Warden, 


and Clerk? 
Aw NO, sir: 


r 
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@. No one else had access to them during the whole day ? 

NO, sir. 

. From where you stood, could you see the Inspectors check the names as 
the voters came along to vote? 

A. I could see them doing something, — I could not tell what they did; I 
didn’t examine close enough to see what they did. 

@. Could you tell if they made more than one check for each voter? 

wie No, sir. 

@. Did you hear the result of the vote declared soon after the close of the 
polls? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Can you tell what that result was for Mayor? 

A. If I recollect right, the Clerk got up and said that the vote for Gaston 
was 1,400 and something, — 1,440 I think; and for Pierce, it was between 3800 
and 400; I can’t give the exact count; he said that it might vary when they 
got through, when they got counted up; that was the remark he make. 

Q. Did you hear any other officer make a statement of the vote for Mayor? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did the Clerk read that statement from a piece of paper which he had in 
his hand or near by? 

A. I think he did. 

(@. Were you near enough to see the figures on the paper? 

A. No, sir, I was not; he got up and had a piece of paper, and said what I 
have stated. 

@. Did you hear him make any statement, or do you know of his having 
made any statement, as to how much the vote would probably vary from that 
statement which he made after the polls closed? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. Only that it might vary some? 

iste Lea. 815. 

@. Was that statement given by the Clerk as a substantially accurate state- 
ment? 

A. Yes, sir; he got up and read that, and said what I have stated, that it 
might vary. 


Q. From anything he said, could you judge how much it might vary? 

A. No, sir; that is what he said — the vote might vary from that. 

Q@. What was the method of arriving at that result; how did they find out 
that that was the state of the vote; who counted the vote; how was it done, 
aud how was the result arrived at, if you know? 

A. Well, the Clerk and the Warden were counting the votes. 

Q. What votes was the Clerk counting? 

A. I can’t tell. 

@. Did you see the Inspectors counting the votes and giving the result of 
their counts to the Clerk? 

A. I saw them counting the votes ; I did not hear them giving the result. 
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@. Did you hear them giving the result of their counts to any one? 

A. No, ‘sir. 

@. Were the windows in the rear part of the Ward Room open during any 
part of the day? 

A. I think they were open; they were down a little at the top. 

@. Were they up at the bottom? 

A. No. 

@. Did you see any one get out of either of the windows? 

A. No, I didn’t. 

@. Did you see any ballots behind the rail, except those which were taken 
out of the ballot boxes, or which appeared to be taken out of the ballot boxes? 

A. No, sir, I did not; the ballots were taken out and laid in the chairs, and 

under the chairs, in piles; they were piled up, in piles, on the chairs, and on 
the floor under the chairs. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Did you see the votes collected together, and put 
into the box that was brought to the City Hall? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t see them put into the box; I saw the Constable sealing 
up the box; I didn’t notice when they put them into the box. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. Mr. Drew. 

@. If any ballots were lying round there upon the tables, or any where else, 
not put into the box, would you have been likely to have seen them, after the 
box was sealed up? 

A. Yes, sir, I think I should. 

@. Did you see any ballots there ? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 


JAMES HEALEY, Jr., Sworn. 


You are a police officer? 

Yes, sir. 

What station? 

Station 1. 

How long have you been a police officer? 

Five years next April. 

. What duty were you assigned to at the last municipal election ? 

. To the Ward Room in Ward 2, to keep a line in front of the ret to 
aap them back from the rail. 

' @. Were you there during the whole day? 

A. No, sir. 

@. What time were you there? 

A. I was there from eight o’clock until about ten; then I was away about 
half an hour, and then I went to dinner at half-past twelve, and was away an 
hour; then I stayed there until half-past five, went to supper, and got back at 
ten minutes six. 
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Q@. How long did you remain. 

A. Until about eleven o’clock ; until they got through there. 

@. Where were you the greater part of the day? 

A. Most of the day, I was at one end of the rail, where the parties passed 
t 
Q 


. Nearest which Inspector? 

A. Mr. Bent. 

@. From where you stood, if more names had been checked than there were 
persons to vote, could you have seen the Inspectors when they checked the 
names ? 

A. Well, I don’t think I could. 

@. Could the Inspectors have checked the names without being seen by 
any one except those behind the rail? Was the position of the boards such 
that they could do so without being seen? 

A. I think they could, unless some one suspected it and watched, — gave 
particular attention to it. 

@. Do you know of any one offering a vote there and finding that his name 
had been checked? 

A. There was a colored man named Jennings; he was in there two or three 
times, and was put from behind the rail, and the last time he claimed that he 
hadn’t voted, and one of the Inspectors said his name was checked ; then a 
few minutes after he came in again and they looked over the Board again and 
said it was not checked, and he voted; that was late in the afternoon. 

Q. (By the Cuarrman.) Did he speak to the same Inspector both times? 

A. No, sir; he spoke to Mr. Kelley the last time; Mr. Quigley was there 
when he came in first. 

®. Do you know which way Mr. Jennings voted? 

A. I do not. 

(. From where you were stationed, could you see if a person put more 
than one ballot into the ballot-box? 

A. I don’t know; I suppose if I had paid particular attention to it I might, 
but I only kept the passage clear; I never suspected anything about it. 

@. Did you see any one attempt to put in more than one ballot? 

A. No, sir, I did not. 

@. Did you hear of any one who tried to put in more than one? 

A. Since that, I have heard Lieutenant Ham say he saw Mr. Doherty tear 
some ballots up; whether there was an attempt to put them in or not, I don’t 
know. 

@. Do you know who offered the ballots that Mr. Doherty tore up? 

A. I don’t. 

@. Did you see any one behind the rail during the day, except the Ward 
officers ? 

A. Yes, sir, I saw the man who fetched the dinner there to them. 

@. How long did he remain? 

A. He was there, on and off, for an hour. 
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Outside or inside the rail? 
Inside, at the east end; he was, I should say, twelve or fifteen feet 


from where the voting was. 


Q. 
AL, 


Q. 


Did you see any one else inside the rail? 
No; only the Constable who was there. 
Did you see any votes in the hands of either of those persons who were 


inside the rail, who were not officers? 


pPoaSoaRS SE 


No, sir. 

Do you know Mr. Harkins, the Clerk? 

I do. 

How long have you known him? 

I have known him, I guess, ten years. 

What was his condition as to sobriety on election day? 

He seemed to be all right, only in the evening, about eleven o’clock, 


some outsiders kept talking to him, and he kept replying. I thought that 
strange in him — for a man behind the rail to keep talking to outsiders. 


Q. 
sie 
Q. 


What was said? 
It was in regard to the discrepancy of the vote. 
What was said by Mr. Harkins, and those outside in regard to the dis- 


crepancy? | 


A. 


Well, in regard to the discrepancy, he said, ‘‘I gave you the count 


once.” They wanted him to read over the vote for Councilmen, and he told 
them he had read it once to them, and wasn’t going to read it any more. There 
were, I judge, twelve or fourteen different candidates read over for Council- 


men. 


Q. 


What conversation did you hear about the vote for Mayor, between Mr. 


Harkins and any one outside? 


vA: 


Some one outside asked him if he could account for it. 


@. Account for what? 


AL 


He gave the report, at first, 1,440 for Gaston, I think, and they wanted 


to know how it was that he could account for the 400, making it 1,841. . 
@. What did Mr. Harkins say to that? 


A. 


I don’t know what he did say. When Mr. Harkins went to read it off 


first, — say a little after four o’clock, — he says, ‘‘' There may be more or less; 


it is a rough count.” 


Q. 


Do you remember what further was said by those outside the rail to Mr.- 


Harkins, or by those inside the rail in regard to this discrepancy? 


A, 
vote. 


I think it was Mr. Patrick E. Campbell who asked Harkins about the 
He said he thought it was a cheat, and Mr. Harkins said, ‘‘ Well, then, 


you can call for a recount of the votes.” So that satisfied Mr. Campbell, so 
that they stopped it at that. 


Q. 
Zk 


Q. 


Might call for a recount where? 
He didn’t say where. | 
Do you think of anything else that was said there by Mr. Harkins or 


- any one else outside the rail about this diserepancy ?. 
A. No, I don’t remember anything. 
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@. Did any one else beside Mr. Campbell question the correctness of that 
last declaration of the vote — 1,841? 

A. Oh, there were a great many talking it over, and two or three at a time 
singing out to Mr. Harkins and Mr. Doherty both. . 

(. What further did you hear said about it by any one? 

A. Well, there was talk that it was not fair play; that there could not have 
been suci a gain of 400 votes from the first count until the second; that is, to 
be right. 

@. What statement or explanation did you hear Mr. Harkins give of that at 
that time, or any other time since? 

A. I don’t think he gave any reason; I know he told Mr. Campbell that 
he could call for a recount. 

. Did you hear the vote declared shortly after four o’clock? 

I did. 

Who declared it? 

. I won’t be sure whether it was Mr. Doherty or Mr. Harkins. 

But one of the two? 

One of the two. 

. What was the statement you heard ? 

. That Gaston had 1,440 or 1,441, I am not sure which, and Pierce 357, I 
* think — 1,797, I believe, both votes were. 

@. What time did you first hear in the Ward Room the state of the vote 
for Mayor in other parts of the city? What time did it first become generally 
known in the Ward Room? 

A. It must have been after six o’clock. 

@. What was the statement made of the vote in the other parts of the city 
for Mayor? 

A. Well, one time Pierce was 200 or 300 ahead, and the next thing we 
would hear Gaston would be ahead. 

@. What was the latest report which was made before eleven o’clock, before 
the ballots in that Ward were put into the box and sealed up? 

A. I think it was a majority of 388 for Pierce. Then there was another 
report, I can’t say whether it was before the time when the ballots were sealed 
or not, but the report came from the Police Office, that Gaston had four 
majority. 

@. Do you know whether or not that was before or after the ballots were 
put into the green box? 

A. I can’t say about that; I know this report about the thirty-eight majority 
for Pierce was before the votes were put into the box. 

@. Did you see them put into the box? 

A. No, sir; I saw Mr. Doherty roll them up, and I saw Mr. Drew seal 
them up. 

(). Did you observe whether he rolled up all the votes there were there, and 
put them into the box? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 
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EDWARD HOUHTON, sworn. 
. Where do you live? 
. 67 Salem street. 
. How long have you lived there? 
. Since last May. I moved in there in May, before the Assessors went 
round. 
@. How long have you lived in Ward 2? 


ROR SDO 


A. For thirty-seven years, I guess. 

@. Did you know whether your name was on the check-list at the last 
municipal election? 

A. I know it was always on the list, in regular print. 

(). Did you go to the Ward Room to vote? 

A. I did. 

@. Didn’t you vote? 

A. J didn’t, until I came up to Mr. McCleary and got a line to go back and 


Q. What took place when you went to vote? 

A. My vote was objected to; it was said that my name was checked off. I 
told them if it was, it wasn’t mine. 

@. Did any one tell you who had voted on it? 

A. I asked who had the assurance to vote on my name, and they could not 
tell me who it was. 

@. Which Inspector had charge of the board which your name was upon? ~ 

A. I don’t know what his name was; I didn’t stop three minutes; I didn’t 
have time. 

Q. Was anything further said by you or the Inspectors about your name 
being checked? 

A. No, no more than I have said: they said I must go to Mr. McCleary and 
see whether I had a right to vote: I came up here and got a line from Mr. 
McCleary and went back and voted. 

. What line did you get? 

. Mr. McCleary gave me a note, and IJ carried it down. 

. What were the contents of the note, do you know? 

. I don't. 

. Who did you give it to? 

. I handed it to the desk. 

. Do you know which officer took it? 

. I don’t know what his name was. 

. Was it the one in charge of the board your name was on? 
Sey Ses teLE, , 

. What did they do then? 

. They opened the box and let me throw in my ballot. I voted and passed 
right through; I did not stop ten minutes in the Ward Room. 

@. Are you acquainted with the Inspectors, Warden and Clerk? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t look to see who they were. 


Da OROAPOPRORSO 
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@. Have you since learned who voted upon your name? 

A. No, sir, I couldn’t find out that; I asked if any of them knew who was 
the man who voted on my name, and no one could tell who it was. 

@). What time did you get there the first time? 

A. I got there between two and three o'clock. 

@. Was there a large crowd then voting? 

A. There was a pretty good crowd there then. I didn’t have time to stay 
in the Ward Room or look round. 


FRANK BARRY, sworn. 


(By Mr. Kirrrepes.) Where do you reside? 
. 419 Hanover street. 
- How long have you resided there ? 
About a year. 
- Whether your name was on the check-list at the last municipal election? 
Yes, sir. 
Did you vote? 
. Yes, sir, I voted. 
. Did you go to the Ward Room and find your name checked? 
. I went up there about two o’clock and found my name was voted on, and 
I went right up to the City Clerk, Mr. McCleary, and got a note from him to 
the Warden, or to the Clerk, to let me vote. 

@. What was the substance of that note from Mr. McCleary? 

A. I did not read it; I just merely carried it down to the Clerk and gave it 
to hin. 


hORSOPOLOLS 


@. Which way did you vote, if you have no objection to stating? 

A. I voted for Mayor Gaston. 

@. What Inspector had charge of the letter B, under which your name 
came? 

A. I can’t exactly tell the name of the gentleman, sir; I merely went in and 
deposited my vote; I didn’t ask any names. 

@. What explanation did they make of your name being checked ? 

A. All they said was, that my name was voted on, and I would have to come 
up to the City Clerk and see him, and get a permit. 

@. Do you know of any one else whose name was on the check-list who 
went there to vote, and found his name checked? 

A. No, sir, I don’t; only that Mr. McCleary’s assistant said that there was a 
great deal of that carried on down in Ward 2 that day — election day. 


MICHAEL HARKINS, recalled. 


Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepee.) Did you bring in your books this morning? 
A. No, sir; I have got the record with me. 


[Witness produced three sheets of paper, apparently containing figures 
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showing the result of the count of votes in Ward 2, at the municipal election. 
The papers were marked ‘‘ A,” ‘‘B” and ‘‘C.”] 


@. Where is the record of the Mayor’s vote? 
A. These [referring to the paper] are the scratched tickets, and these are 
the tickets I counted, all in hundreds. 
. Who made the figures upon these separate pieces of paper? 
. Well, they are most all my figures. 
. All those on the slip of paper marked ‘‘ A”? 
. Yes, sir; those were all made by me. 
yond Sib. ? 
. There are a few here that were not made by me. Those were made 
after dark, and my sight isn’t very good at night. That ‘‘ 352” I think was 
not made by me. [Witness marked with a blue cross the figures which he 
thought were not made by him.] These footings were not made by me. I 
couldn’t see very well, and didn’t want to put on my glasses. 
Who added them up? 
I guess it was Flynn. 
. Who added up the first column ? 
. Flynn, I think. I think he was sitting at the same table with me. 
. Did Flynn add all these up? 
. No, I added the biggest part of them. 
. Now, who gave you that number ‘‘2” up there, for Gaston? 
. Nobody gave me that number. 
. Where did you get that? 
. That number ‘‘ 2” came on some batch of scratched tickets. 
You can’t tell where it came from? 
PON Gs SIT, 
. Where did you get that number ‘‘ 10”? 
. From one of the separate batches which I counted. 
. All those in that column you counted? 
. Yes, sir; I believe those were all batches which I counted myself. 
At what time were those figures put down in that column? 
. They started in the morning. I don’t know how long it took me to do 
what is on that paper. I don’t know at what hour I got through. 
@. You were marking on this list during the day, from time to time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. And up to what time? 
A. Up to eleven o’clock at night. 
@. Who made these figures here, under the name of Mr. Pierce for Mayor? 
A. I believe I made all of them. 
Q. Where did you get that number ‘‘112,” on paper ‘‘ A”? 
A. I don’t know where that ‘‘112” came from. It must have been from 
one of the batches counted by the Inspectors. 
@. There is the figure ‘‘1”’— where did you get that? 
A. That was some scratch, I suppose. 
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@. Where did you get the number ‘‘ 288”? 

A. Probably that came from one of the Inspectors, you know, on the final 
count. 

@. The last numbers of those columns were put down late in the evening? 

A. Yes, sir; that is, finally. Those large numbers, with the exception of 
that ‘‘ 340,” came from some of the Inspectors who had been counting the 
votes. 

@. Can you remember which of the Inspectors gave you that number - 
$6288 7? 

A. No, I can’t. 

@. They were not votes which you counted ? 

A. I don’t think they were. I think this is about all the scratched tickets 
which I counted, with the regulars : ‘‘ 340” for Gaston, ‘‘ 262 ” for Pierce. 

@. See if you can determine by looking over the papers, or from recollec- 
tion, where you got that first number on A, ‘¢112” ? 

A. I don’t remember; I think that must have come from some of the 
Inspectors. 

@. You don’t remember where you got that number? 

A. No, I don’t remember; I think very likely that was where it came from. 
Probably some of the Inspectors can remember how many ballots they counted, 
you know. 

@. There are ‘‘741” in all on paper ‘‘ A.” That is the total number of 
ballots for Gaston during the whole day on the scratched tickets, and the 
number reported was ‘‘1,841” ? 

A. Yes, sir; that was it. 

@. So that leaves ‘‘1,100” other ballots to be accounted for. How do you 
account for that other ‘¢1,100” ? 

A. Those you know, I had done up during the day, and when I wouldn’t 
get a hundred in a package I would lay them on the window-sill, making 
probably ‘‘65,” ‘* 75,” or ‘*85;” I laid them one side until I got enough 
straight ones to make a hundred, and then I put them up in a package of a 
hundred. 

@. What was done with those packages? 

A. They were put in a drawer. 

@. Who took those packages out of the drawer at night? 

A. I don’t think I took them out. I think the Constable took them out. I 
forget, really. I think I pulled out the drawer. J don’t know whether 

I assisted him in taking out those ballots or not. I can’t say. I don’t 
remember. . 

@. Did you count the number of packages of hundreds? 

A. Yes, I counted the number of packages. 

@. Do you remember how many packages there were? 

A. Eleven. 

@. You remember that from your recollection, without taking it from those 
papers ? 

A. Oh, yes. 
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@. Those you understood were added to the ‘‘ 741” ? 

A. Those were the straight tickets, and they made the ‘‘ 1,841.” 

@. Had you any other slips of paper upon which you put down the figures 
from time to time during the day and evening, besides those three? 

A. No. 

@. Any which have been torn up? 

A. No, I don’t think I used any others. You know, in counting the straight 
tickets, it was not necessary to use any paper; just merely mark the number 
on the ballot 

@. Did you, or any of the Ward officers, during the day, count the number 
of names on the check-list which had been checked? 

A, I don’t know of any one. I know I didn’t do it myself, because I wasn’t 
near the tables at all. 

@. You didn’t see any one else do it? 

A. No. 

@. Now, suppose it should turn out that there were more names checked 
than there were persons voted; who must have made those checks? 

A. Well, I suspose the Inspectors. = 

@. Could any one else besides the Inspectors have done it? 

A. I don’t see how they could, possibly. It was impossible for any one else 
to have done it, I think. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) How soon after the polls were closed were those 
boards put up and tied together. 

A. Immediately. There was only just time enough for the Constable to 
take them and bang them up together. 

@. If it should turn out that there were not so many ballots in that box as 
there were returned by you in the list, that is, ‘1,841 ” for Gaston and ‘‘ 398” 
for Pierce, how could that have happened. 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. In what ways could it have happened? There might have been more than 
one way, perhaps. 

A. I don’t see how it happened, if the box was sealed when it was taken 
away from behind the rail. 

@. That is, supposing that all the ballots are in the box now which were put 
in. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How great a difference between the actual numbers of ballots in the box 
and the number reported, should you think there possibly could be; that is, 
taking into account any little errors of a few votes that might have happened, 
judging from your experience in the Ward for several years. 

A. I don’t think there could have been a great number. 

Q. About what number. 

A. I don’t see why there should be any. You know people are apt to make 
little errors, might leave out a few votes, or put in three or four votes or a 
larger number. 
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Q. More than once. 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. Supposing there is a difference of 200 between the number of ballots 
found in the box, and the number returned by you; do you think that a mis- 
take of that kind could have been made. 

A. I don’t see how it could be. 

Q. Do you think it possible or probable that different packages of ballots 
could have been counted twice, and added into the column of figures. 

A. Well, I don’t know. I don’t think there was any mistake of that kind. 

Q. You are confident that the figures which you have down here, of the 
scratched tickets, under the head of ‘‘ Gaston,” are the numbers which were 
given you by the Inspectors. 

A. Yes, sir: those are the numbers which were given to me, together with 
my own figures. 

@. Did you put them right down immediately as they were given to you. 

fa. YS. 

Q. Then, if it should appear that there is a difference of 200, say, between 
the number returned by you as Clerk, and the number of ballots actually 
found in the box, you think that discrepancy must have been made by some 
one’s dishonesty. 

A. If there is such a thing as that, there must have been a mistake some- 
how or other. 

@. Do you think such a mistake as that could have happened in counting 
' the votes in the manner they were counted. 

. It might, and might not. 

You don’t think it is impossible. 

. I think it is almost impossible — such a mistake as that. 

. If it was a mistake, by whom is it most likely the mistake was made. 
. Well, it must have been made by me, I should think. 

. Made by you how. 

Well, I don’t know. 

. In casting up the column of figures, do you mean ? 

No, I don’t think it was that way. 

. In what other way could it have been made by you? 

. Well, I don’t know. I can’t see how such a mistake as that could have 
been made. You say it is probable there arc 200 less. 

Q. No, sir; I don’t say it is so, but if it should turn out so, I want to find 
how it could noaeTete have happened ? 

A. I don’t know how it could have happened. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) You are satisfied that one bunch of votes could not 
have been counted by two men, and given to you twice? Are you satisfied 
that that couldn’t have been done there, with your mode of counting the 
votes ? 

A. That might be done, eoriatnly, for they were counting at another table, 
and giving me the figures. I took the figures I got; I didn’t count. 
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@. You simply took what they said? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. KirrrepGr.) Did you make any other figures in arriving at 
these different sums, ‘*112,” ‘‘ 240,” and ‘‘ 288? ” 

A. I think they were given me by the Inspectors. 

Q. In whole sums? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now, if it should turn out that that difference of 200 was made — you 
say it could not have been done by mistake, could not have been accidental ? 

A, Everybody is liable to mistakes, but I can’t account for it; I can’t see 
how in thunder such a mistake could be made. 

@. Now, if it was done intentionally, who, judging from the way the count- 
ing was carried on and what you know of the proceedings there, could have 
done it; any one person more than another? 

A. There is not anybody there that I would suspect of doing anything o 
that kind. 

@. If there should be that discrepancy, it is either a fraud or a blunder, one 
of the two? 

ny G8, sit. 

Q. If it is a blunder, the men who made such a mistake are not fit for their 
positions, are they ? 

I suppose not. 

You think they are not? 

. Well, you know anybody is likely to make a mistake. 

. Such a mistake as that? 

. I don’t see how they could make a mistake of that kind. 

. Did any one count the packages of straight tickets, besides those that 
were taken out of the drawer? 

A. Well, I don’t know; I was so confused. There was about a dozen re- 
porters behind there, and they got round me so that I was bothered, so that I 
couldn’t remember anything. 

@. What were those tickets tied up with? 

A. With twine. 

@. Was the twine taken off when they were put into the box; or were they 
put in, in packages of a hundred, with the twine around them? 

A. With the twine on. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) I understand you, then, that every package was 
tied up? 

A. Yes, sir; all those packages of regular tickets. 

@. There were no loose ones? 

A. Oh, yes, there were loose votes; the scratched tickets were loose. 

Q. (By Mr. KirrrepeGe.) Which votes were put into the box first; the 
regular ones or the scratched ones ? 

A. That I don’t know. I don’t seem to recollect a great deal about putting 
the ballots into the box. I guess the Constable must have done that, or some- 
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body else. I can’t recollect. I think if I had had anything to do with it I 
should recollect something about it. I don’t seem to have any recollection in 
regard to putting the ballots into the box. 

@. Did you look at those ballots which were done up in packages of a hun- 
dred, to see whether they were all regular tickets, or whether there were any 
scratched tickets mixed up with them? 

A. Well, I think the scratched tickets were rolled up separately. 

@. Did you look inside the packages to see whether they were partly 
scratched and partly regular tickets, or whether they were all regular tickets ? 

A. No; but I think those were all regular tickets. I didn’t see any regular 
and scratched tickets put in one package. 

@. You say that those eleven packages, containing one hundred each, were 
all regular tickets ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were. 

@. There were no scratched tickets among them? 

A. Not that I know of. We had counted them, and had them done up as 
regular tickets, and counted them as such. 

@. Did you count those ballots yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How were the scratched tickets done up, after you got through count- 
ing them? 

A. There was a package of twenty and odd votes that was done up sepa- 
rate, and two small packages. One of them was twenty odd, and the other— 
I don’t know how many there were in it. I think the Warden packed those 
up. 

@. Those were for Gaston that you were speaking of? 

A. I am certain twenty and odd were for Pierce. The other package, I 
don’t know what they were. 

Q@. (By Mr. Potanp.) I understand you to say that you counted all those 
straight Democratic tickets yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) You counted the straight Democratic ballots 
yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(). Not the packages merely, but each of the ballots? 

A. Yes, the ballots. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) You made 1,100 of them, you say? 

A; Yes. 

Q@. (By Mr. Kirrreper.)- Had any one else counted those regular ballots 
besides yourself? 

A. Idon’t know. I don’t think any one had. Nobody I know of, unless 
there might have been a few of the regulars counted late. 

Q. (By Mr. Potanp.) But you took no figures from any one else of those 
straight Democratic tickets, to your knowledge? 

A. The straight Democratic tickets were all mine, I believe. ~ 
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@. (By Mr. Kirrrepese.) Counted by no one else? 

A. No. | 

Q. They were put in a drawer, as I understand you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the Coarrman.) The Inspectors were there, I suppose, engaged in 
counting ? 

A. They didn’t count any, I believe, of the hundreds. 

Q. Did the Warden count any? 

A. He handled every ticket. I don’t know whether he counted them or not. 
The Warden and I handled the tickets. 

@. Any one beside you have anything to do with counting the regular Dem- 
ocratic tickets and doing them up in packages? 

A. I don’t know of anybody who had anything to do with it. 

@. Did any one recount those regular Democratic tickets at any time before 
you discovered the result of the vote at eleven o’clock at night; were they 
counted again by any one? 

A. Not unless somebody counted them when I didn’t see them. I might be 
overthere at this table counting some of the tickets, and probably somebody 
might go to work and count over some of the tickets that I had counted. 

Q. If they had counted them all over, wouldn’t you have known it? 

A. If anybody had had the curiosity to count them, they could have counted 
them without my seeing them. 

@. Those ballots were kept in your drawer after the polls closed, and until 
you took them out to be put into the green box? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. So that if there was any mistake in counting those regular Democratic 
tickets, no one could have made that mistake besides you, and there was no 
one to check you? 

A. No, I think nots If anybody wanted to, if they were so disposed, I 
suppose probably I put a good many of the regular tickets on the floor, when 
there wouldn't be a hundred with a mark on them—there might be some of 
them taken off and counted over. 

@. Where would they be put when they were counted over? 

A. Well, suppose there was an Inspector here, and I had counted thirty- 
five tickets, and laid them down on the ‘floor, and I might have to go to work 
counting some more of some other kind, probably Republican tickets, or 


scratched tickets, and he might count these over again. It might occur that © 


way. . 
if What would be done with them after he counted them over? 

A. They would be put into a batch of a hundred. 

Q. Might not a less number than a hundred be rolled up for a hundred in 
that way, and put into the drawer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. But you didn’t see any one count those regular Democratic votes, except 


yourself? 
A. No, sir; I didn’t see any one. 
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@. You would have been likely to have seen him, wouldn’t you, if any one 
had? 
A. I should think Iwould; I don’t know. I was excited, and I don’t know. 
@. It has been reported, you know, that you were under the influence of 
liquor that day, and you wished to make some statement the other day in re- 
gard to it. Do you wish to make any further statement? 
A. No, I haven’t got anything further to say in regard to that. 
(. Isn’t it a fact that the night before — Monday night — you had been out 
dissipating. 
No. 
How had you been employed. 
. About the regular way. 
Where were you. 
At my own place of business, and the next door below. 
Had you been drinking that evening, Monday evening. 
No, I had some ale, I believe. 
What time did you retire Monday night to bed, or sleep. 
I guess about eleven o’clock or so. 
How much ale did you drink between six o’clock and the time you re- 
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tired. 

A. Well, I didn’t drink enough to hurt me.: 

@. Did you drink anyother kind of liquor. 

4S No. 

@. Wasn’t your mind in such a state during the greater part of election day, 
that you couldn’t count with accuracy these ballots and keep a correct count of 
the votes cast. Weren’t you rather muddled. 

A. No, I don’t think Iwas. I think my head was as clear as any day pre- 
vious or since. 

@. Did you take anything to drink before you went to the Ward Room at 


A. Nothing at all, but water. I generally drink water every morning. 

@. Did you feel very thirsty that morning. 

A. I don’t remember. I don’t think I did. 

@. Mr. Harkins, have you had any conversation with the other Ward 
officers, before coming here, as to the statements you should make. 

A. No, not until yesterday. It was in the room there (adjoining the Com- 
mittee Room, and then we didn’t have anything to say in regard to any state- 
ments we should make, that I know of. 

Q. Have you agreed with the officers, or do you know of any of the officers 
agreeing, in regard to the statements you should make. 

A. No, I don’t know what their statements were. 

@. Do you know of any agreement having been made, as to the ota 
statements which should be made here between the Ward officers ? 

A. No, sir. 

@. If we find that there was a large number more votes returned by you 
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than there were ballots found in the box, have you any further explanation to 
make of the way in which it could have happened? 

A. I don’t know how it could occur; that is the whole amount of it. 

@. What should you say was the most likely way it could have occurred? 

A. I don’t know how it could have occurred. 

@. You say that a mistake might honestly have been made of 200 or 300? 

A. I don’t think they could have made a mistake of 200 or 300. 

@. So that if there is that discrepancy between the number returned by 
you, and the number found in the box, it must have been done intentionally? 

A. I don’t see how it could have been done; that is the amount of it. 

Q. You don’t see how it could have been done by mistake ? 

A. Or otherwise. 

@. It is not impossible that it should have been done fraudulently, is it? 

A. I don’t see how it could have been done fraudulently. 

Q. It is not impossible that it might have been done? 
A. It might have been done. Anything might be done. 
@. Then it was done either fairly, or unfairly? You don’t see any way that 
an honest mistake could have been made to the amount of 200 or 300 votes, 
do you? 

Ae NO. 

Q. Then if it was done at all, it must have been done intentionally, fraud- 
ulently ? 

A. Yes, sir. 


FRED. R. ANDERSON, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. KirrrepeEr.) Where do you reside? 

A. 330 North street. 

@. How long have you resided there? 

A. Well, my folks have lived there some six or seven years. I used to 
room at 97 Richmond street, near the corner of Hanover. 
. Were you a voter in Ward 2 at the last municipal election ? 
Yes; sir. 
Did you vote? 
No, sir. 
Why not? 
Well, I got up out of bed about 3 o’clock; I was sick. I thought I 
would have time enough to go up and vote. I found my name was checked; 
and I wanted to know if I could not vote under protest, sign my name to my 
ticket, and take the responsibility. But the Warden said I could not do it. I 
went out and was talking to some of my friends, some politicians there that 
knew more about it than I did, and they told me to go back and tell them that 
I wanted to vote under protest, and be responsible for all that happened. Sol 
went back and stayed there as much as half an hour, I believe, trying to vote, 
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and they would not allow me to vote. They told me to go to City Hall. It 
was too late to go to City Hall at that time, and I didn’t come here; and then 
Johnny Garvin wanted to know if the Warden knew his business, -- if I was 
not allowed to vote under protest. The Warden said I could not. That is 
about as much as I know. I think I am defrauded out of my vote. I don’t 
believe that any man voted on my name, because I am well known in Ward 
2. I know the Inspectors, and they all know me. I know the Inspector 
where my name was; his name was Keiley. 

@. Did you then know any of the other Inspectors? 

A. I knew Mr. James Bent. 

Q. Either of the others? 

A. I don’t recollect the others. If I heard their names, I could tell them. 

@. What explanation did they give to you about your name being checked? 

A. They told me that my name was checked, that it had been voted on, and 
told me to go to the City Hall, and get a note, and take an oath that I hadn’t 
voted, or something like that. 

@. Did the Inspector think you had voted? 

A. No, the Inspector didn’t think so. When I went in he bowed to me, 
and looked at my name, and told me it was checked. He laughed and said I 
couldn’t vote. JTasked him why. He said my name was checked, I said, ‘‘I 
haven’t been here before.” He said, ‘‘I don’t believe you have, but some- 
body has voted on your name.” But I believe it was checked in the Ward 
Room. 

@. What reason have you to believe so? 

A. I used to belong to one party, and then turned right round to the other, 
and some parties in that Ward thought they would have a good chance to 
check my name, I suppose. I think if it was anybody, it would be the War- 
den, because the Warden stuck out so. 

@. What party do you belong to? 

A. The Democratic party. I didn’t belong to any party until the Presiden- 
tial election. J went and joined the Republican party, but J didn’t see any 
interest there, and my friends wanted me to join the other party; and I 
hadn’t any interest there, and I went with my friends. 

What is your business? 

I drive a hay team. 

Have you any reason to think that the Warden checked your name. 
I think so by the way he stuck out, and would not allow me to vote. 
That is all. 

A, That is the only reason I know of. I know him, and he knows me 
well. I told him that I would like to vote, and if there was anything wrong I 
would take the responsibility and sign my name to my ticket. I wanted him 
to let me put it in the ballot-box, but he wouldn’t let me do it. 

@. Have you learned since election day any further as to who voted on you 
name, or whether any one voted upon it. 

A. No, sir; I haven't. 
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@. Have you had any conversation with the Warden or Inspectors since 
that day. 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. When I found I couldn’t vote, I dropped it and went 
home and had nothing further to say ¢bout it, and heard nothing further about 
it. But I thought it was pretty rough that I couldn’t vote, when my name was 
on the check-list. 

Q. Do youknow whether or not there is another name exactly like yours. 

A. There is not. Mine is the only Fredk. R. Anderson. 

@. Did the Inspector, or any one, give you any description of the man who 
voted upon your name. 

A. No, sir; he said he didn’t know whether my name was voted on, but he 
said some one must have checked it. : 

@. He said somebody must have voted on it, because it was checked, but he 
had no recollection of it. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If the Inspector knew you, and some one else had come up to vote on 
your name besides you, he would have told him that he knew you, and that 
the name he gave was wrong, that it was not Mr. Anderson. 

A. Exactly; I knew Mr. Kelley well. 

@. How long have you known him. 

A. I have known him, I guess, for about four or five years. I was born 
and brought up in Ward 2, and almost everybody down there knows me. 

Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, Dec. 19TH. 
DANIEL F. KELLEY, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. KITTREDGE.) Were you an officer of Ward Two at the last 

municipal election? 

» 42 e8, sir. 

. When were you elected to your office? 

. I was elected in 1869, I believe. I have been there three years. 

. Been there ever since ? 

. Yes, sir. 

.. Were you present in the Ward Room at the last election? 

SLs, Sir, 

. From what hours to what hours? 
. From eight o’clock in the morning until four in the afternoon, — till 
the close of the polls; and from six o’clock in the evening until the final 
vote was declared in the Ward Room; that was probably five minutes of 
eleven. 

Q. Were you absent any part of the day? 

A. Yes, I was absent from four until a few minutes before six, I 
believe. 

Q. What part of the alphabet did you have charge of? 

A. The board commencing with the letter “«D,” and ending with ‘‘G.” 
That was the particular board I had charge of. 

Q. Did you have charge of any others? 

A. I used the others during the day; when there was a crowd coming 
in, you know, and I didn’t have anybody at my board, I went to the others 
to help them. 

Q. Did you have the sole charge of the one that you first mentioned? 

A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Did any one else have anything to do with that board beside your- 
self? 

A. There possibly might have been times during the day when the other 
Inspectors might have figured on that, in case I was at one of the other 
boards. There were two or three times that I was called away to finda 
name, and I believe the other Inspectors were at my list. 

Q. Did any one have access to the boards besides the Inspectors? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Could any one have made any checks against the names of the voters 
besides the inspectors? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see that there was. 

Q. Was there a full attendance during the day, of voters? 

A. Well, it was very noticeable in the morning, between the hours of 
eight and eleven, that it was very quiet, something unusual, something 
never seen there before; but at half-past eleven, they began to poll a pretty 
heavy vote, and continued to until about quarter-past three. 
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Q. Was there much of a crowd from half-past eleven until quarter past 
three? 

A. Yes, sir; an exceedingly large crowd. 

Q. Were the Inspectors kept very busy during that time ? 

A. They were kept very busy. As a general thing, in that Ward, they 
commence probably in the morning and throw a pretty fair vote between 
the opening of the polls and twelve o’clock. At twelve o’clock they seem 
to poll a very heavy vote. There is one continual stream of voters pass- 
ing in all the time. 

Q. How was it at this election? 

A. They seemed to commence at half past eleven coming in. Previous 
to that, it was very quiet; the Inspectors had nothing to do, in fact; and 
from half-past three, they were pretty busy. 

Q. How was it from quarter past three until the close of the polls? 

A. Well, there was a rush, and then quiet again. 

Q. Wasn’t it pretty quiet during the greater part of the day, from 
twelve o’clock until four? 

A. No, sir. I have never seen it in that Ward, when they continued to 
vote, to pour in there, in such a stream; that is to say, I have never seen 
it where they come in so steadily for so many hours. I have seen a 
steady line between twelve o’clock and two, or half past two, but here it 
seems they came in from half-past eleven until quarter-past three. 

Q. Were there not times between eleven o’clock and four, when no more 
than two or three persons would be waiting to vote? 

A. There was, after half-past three to four. 

Q. Were there not times between twelve o’clock and half-past three when 
no more than two or three persons would be waiting to vote? 

A. I don’t think there was, because sometime in the neighborhood of 
two o’clock we got a lunch, and it seemed to keep two or three Inspectors 
there all the time. JI was called away three or four times while eating 
that lunch, to check names. 

Q. Did you go back to your board while you were eating your lunch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long were you absent from your board? 

A. Probably ten or twelve minutes, all together. 

Q. And during that time you were called back to your board two or 
three times? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Any one else checking names on your board while you were eating 
your lunch? 

A. I don’t know. The other inspectors might have done it, if they had 
occasion to. 

Q. You couldn’t have been very busy, there couldn’t have been a very 
great rush, if you were only called back to your board two or three times 
in ten or twelve minutes? 
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Certainly, I wouldn’t go there unless there was something of a rush. 


I was called there when there was a rush coming in. 


Q. How many names did you check at the time when you were called to 
the board? 

A. Probably two, three or four. 

Q. Did you hear the declaration of the vote made shortly after the polls 
closed? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know a declaration was made? 

A. I understood it was. 

Q. Do you know what the vote was as declared for Mayor? 

A. No, sir; I can’t give the precise figures. 

Q. What statement was made about the accuracy of the count, if any ? 

A. I can’t answer. I wasn’t there. 

Q. What time was it when you left the room? 

A. Four o’clock. 

Q. Did you count any of the votes during the day? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did count them? 

A. The warden and clerk, I believe, during the day. After the polls 


closed I counted. 


Q. 


What division did the warden and clerk make of counting the votes ; 


did the warden take one kind, and the clerk another kind, and count? 


A. 


No; I believe the warden, when he takes them out of the boxes, 


sorts them, putting the split tickets together, — sorts them out on a table. 
I don’t know if they counted any split tickets. I know they counted the 
regular tickets. 
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. Who counted the regular tickets? 

. I believe the warden. I didn’t see the clerk count any. 
. The warden counted the regular tickets for both sides? 
. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

. What did they do with them after they were counted? 

. I believe they put them in bundles of a hundred; that is what they 


usually do. 


Q. Did they do so on this occasion? 

A. Yes, sir, I believe so. They do so on all occasions. 

Q. What did they do with them when they tied them up? 

A. Put them in a drawer of one of the tables, until they got through. 

Q. Do you know how many bundles there were at the close of the polls? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. Do you know the declaration which was made about eleven o’clock 
at night? . 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. 


You know the declaration of votes which was made for Mayor? 
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A. Yes, sir; for Gaston, I believe the vote was 1,841, for Pierce 393, 
which I thought was an exceedingly good vote for Pierce in that ward. 

Q@. Won’t you explain how that result was arrived at, — 1,841 for Gaston? 

A. I can’t do it. 

@. I want to have you describe the manner of reaching that result, who 
made the counts and figures? 

A. Well, I think at one table there was the warden and one of the in- 
spectors named Quigley, counting. That was the table the clerk sat at. 
When I arrived there, I took the seat occupied by Mr. James Bent, another 
inspector. He was counting the ballots off, and Matthias Conley was 
taking the count of them, marking them down. He was then on the split 
tickets, and I sat down, and counted the ballots. 

@. What ballots did you count? 

A. There was a number of Citizens’ tickets and People’s tickets, I be- 
lieve, and I think one or two Labor Reform tickets there, and Pierce tick- 
ets. I counted the tickets, and gave the count to the inspector, and then 
he rendered the count to the clerk. 

@. What numbers do you remember handing in to the clerk, for Gaston? 

A. I remember of handing in ‘‘18,” ‘* 34,” ‘*16,” something along like 
that. 

@. Did you see the clerk put those figures down? 

A. The inspector took them down, — Matthias Conley. 

@. What did he do with them? 

A. He footed them up, I believe, and rendered the count to the clerk. 

@. Do you know what count he rendered to the clerk; any numbers he 
gave to the clerk? 

A. No; not unless there was one paper which I footed up; that was for 
inspectors and the street commissioner. 

@. Did you foot up any of the numbers for Mayor? 

ees. Sir, 

@. Do you remember any of the figures on either of these strips of pa- 
per [A, B, & C], which showed the result of your count? 

A. No, sir; Conley had the sheet of paper. I counted the ballots and 
_gave him the count, and he rendered it to the clerk, I believe, after he 
footed it up. There is one of the papers which includes the Street Com- 
missioner and a number of Aldermen, that I believe I footed. 

Q. Were there any other papers used there to figure on except these 
three? 

A. Oh, yes, there was some letter paper used. 

Q. Any other piece of paper containing a list of names, with the number 
of votes for each name and office? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Upon which the results were cast up? 

A. Oh, no. That was merely the account of the ballots taken. 

Q, Different numbers in different piles? 
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A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you remember the vote for Councilman in Ward Two, for Mr. 
Patrick Collins? 
Yes. 
. Do you remember what it was? 
. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,300. 
. Mr. Dacey? 
- 400 and odd. 
. Neal Doherty? 
. I think he had 1,367, somewhere along there. 
And Thomas Doherty? 
He had 1,300 and odd. 
Were those four names all on the straight democratic ticket? 
20.05, Sir. 
Now, the clerk’s return showed 1,841 votes for Mr. Gaston, and the 
highest number for Councilman was 1,400; that was for Mr. Dacey. How 
do you account for there being that difference of 440 between the vote for 
Mr. Gaston and the highest vote for Councilman? 
A. I can’t account for that. 


OPOPOPOPOPOPF 


Q. You don’t know how many packages of regular tickets there were? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. They were in the hands of the Warden and Clerk. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of the Ward officers about 
this discrepancy between the vote for Mr. Gaston and the vote for Coun- 
cilman? 

A. No, sir; I haven’t. What do you mean,—since this investigation 
commenced ? 

Q. At the Ward room, that evening? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Collect your thoughts, and see if there wasn’t 
something said about that discrepancy there in the Ward Room that eve- 
ning. 

A. No, sir; I believe not. I didn’t have anything to say at that time 
about it. I don’t remember of it. 

Q. You know Mr. Patrick E. Campbell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear something said by himin the Ward Room that evening, 
about this discrepancy ? 


A. [can’t say I did. I heard quite a number of the outsiders talking 
about fraud. 

Q. What did they say about it? 

A. Well, they hollered out: ‘‘ Foot up all the figures for Gaston and 
Pierce!” ‘* Where do you get them?” ‘See how they will come out!” 
and so forth; and they asked the clerk to announce the vote for both 
Mayors combined. 


Q. Anything further said by any one in the Ward Room? 
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A. Oh, yes; there was considerable talk from the outside. 

Q. About the discrepancy in the number of votes for Councilman and 
Mayor? 

A. No, not that evening. I talked with two or three about it, two or 
three days later. 

Q. With whom? 

A. With Patrick McDermott, who run for School Committee. We were 
talking about it, the last time you met here. I was here with him, and he 
drew my attention to the vote cast for Mayor, and the vote cast for Coun- 
cilman, and so on; that there was a wide difference. 

Q. How was that difference accounted for? 

A. I can’t account for it. 

@. Was the state of the vote in the other Wards of the city, for Mayor, 
known in the Ward Room of Ward 2, before the vote was declared: at 
eleven o’clock? . 

A. I can’t answer that. I don’t think it was known to the officers in- 
side of the rail. 

@. Didn’t you hear it spoken of by any one inside of the Ward Room? 

. A. Inthe Ward Room?—yes. I heard, just previous to the vote being 
announced, —I was leaning against the rail, and heard some one remark 
about it. I don’t know who it was. 

@. What was the statement made? 

A. I don’t know. He said Pierce ran very well, that he was ahead, or 
something of that kind, and would win. 

@. Then there was some report made in the Ward Room? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. There was no report. Those 
men outside knew it. They were aware of what was going on in other 
wards, most likely. , 

Q. You were inside of the rail? 

A. Yes, sir. We had got through counting at that time, and I was 
leaning against the rail inside. 

@. Was that all you heard of the state of the vote for Mayor in other 
parts of the city? 
|. 4.: Yes; ‘sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Michael Doherty come there during the evening? 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see him at all that evening. 

Q. Didn’t you hear any statement made before you left the Ward Room, 
about four o’clock, of the number of straight tickets cast for Mr. Gaston? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Wasn’t some statement made about four o’clock of the number of 
straight tickets? 

A. J didn’t hear any. 

Q. Did you see Officer Hemmenway come to the rail and inquire the 
state of the vote? 
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A. No, sir; I see some of my figures on here. [Paper marked ‘“ A.”’] 
Q. Which ones? 

A. I can see some for the Inspectors. I remember them now — “ 64,” 
» 184,” and so on. 

@. Give the figures, and under whose names they are. 

A. The figures for Conley ‘‘ 205,” Quigley ‘‘ 134,” Gallagher ‘164;’? 
McEleney ‘ 167,” Carr “168.” 

@. Are any of the figures under the names for Mayor, yours? 

A. Yes, sir; I think for Pierce I rendered to the clerk some ‘“ 24” and 
Os ed 

@. Do you find them in that column on the left hand side of ‘*A”? 

A: No, sir; I don’t. 

Q@. Who were those ‘*24” rendered for? 

A. Pierce, — ‘‘ 24” or ‘ 26,” I don’t know which; somewhere in that 
neighborhood. I remember there was eight or nine of them in one batch; 
6¢8” in one batch, ‘‘9” in the other, and ‘* 5,” I believe, in another. The 
‘*5” votes were the last I connted; they were ‘‘5” for Pierce. ' 

@. Are those **5 ” votes included in that column? 

A. Idon’t know; they may be. 

@. Is there any figure ‘‘5” there? . 

A. No. Icounted the ballots off to Inspector Conley, and then turned 
round to my left, where the clerk was sitting, and rendered the count to 
him; ‘**5” ballots for Pierce, accounted for by splits, and I believe he 
marked them down with pen and ink. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Frederick R. Anderson? 

A. Frederick R. Anderson? No, sir. 

Q@. A man who drives a hay team? 

A: No, I don’t know that I do. 

@. Did any one come to you during the day whose name was on the 
check list, and find his name checked on the boards that you had charge 
of? my 

A. There might have been one or two cases. I don’t know as there 
was any at this election — there were several at the last. 

Q. Do you know Patrick T. Fleming? 

A. No, sir; I don't. 

@. Who put the ballots into the green box after you got through count- 
ing at night? 

A, My impression is, that the Warden, Clerk and Constable put them 
in. I don’t know. 

Q. Did you assist to put in any of them? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Supposing it should appear that more names were checked on the 
check list than there were ballots in the box, how should you accouut for 
that ? 
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A. I should think there was something strange, if such a thing has oc- 
curred, because I think every check on that list was equivalent to a vote. 

Q. If there are more names checked on the check list than there are bal- 
lots in the box, could any one else have made those checks besides the 
Inspectors ? 

A. J don’t thnik they could, very conveniently. 

Q. Supposing there are more ballots in the box than there are names 
checked, how can you account for that? 

A. Well, they sometimes get in a couple. They wouldn’t exceed the 
checks not very much, in that ward, at present. I know the warden tore 
up and threw out some tickets that had been put into the box. He threw 
out two republican tickets, and two democratic tickets. He drew my 
attention to them, and said they were cast together. | 

Q. In what way can you explain it, if more ballots are found in the box, 
than there are names checked? 

A. My impression is, there was not. 

Q. We will suppose it to be so. In what possible way could the dis- 
crepancy have happened? 

A. Well, it is next to impossible. I don’t think it is possible to get 
them inthere. It isn’t. 

@. What is the largest number of votes you think it possible could 
have been put in by the voters during the day, —I mean, at the last mu- 
nicipal election. 

A. I can’t give an accurate answer, because I lost my reckoning. If 
they had come in and voted in the morning, as they usually do, I could 
hit it within two or three hundred. I have been there so long, I could 
tell pretty near the vote polled. 

@. How many votes do you think it possible for the voters to have cast 
more than they had a right to cast? 

A. I don’t know of any. I don’t know of one instance where they cast 
more than one ballot. All I know is, that the warden attracted my atten- 
tion to those two white ballots, and tore them up and threw them out. 

@. Then, if there are more ballots found in the box than there are names 
checked on the list, those ballots must have got into the box by some 
one’s hands behind the rail? 

A. I don’t think they ‘‘ must; ” it is possible. 

@. How could they have got in? 

A. I don’t know how they could have gotin. Ican’tanswer. All I 
know is, that they didn’t get in. 

. How do you know it? 

. Because Iam certain of it. 

. How are you certain of it? 

-. Because I didn’t see it. 

. Should you have seen it, had it been done? 
A, I think I should, if they came near my box. 
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Q. Now isn’t it possible for votes to have been put into the green box, 
after the polls were closed ? 

A. No, sir. That box is entirely in the hands of the constable. 

Q. Wasn’t it possible for votes that hadn’t been cast to get mixed in with 
the votes which had been cast ? 

A. I don’t think it was. Certainly, it is utterly impossible to do any- 
thing of the kind in the ward, they have got such an efficient police force 
outside the rail, and then you had your warden inside of the rail, and 
there were the inspectors and constable. 

&. You have no doubt that all the ballots which were cast were put 
into the green box, have you? 

A. I don’t know anything about it. I have no doubt but what they 
were. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. And if there are more names checked on the check-list than ballots 
in the box, the inspectors must have checked those names, mustn’t they? 

A. Most likely. 

@. Didn’t the inspectors from time to time during the day check names 
when no man voted? 

A. Ican answer for myself, I didn’t; and I didn’t see them. You were 
asking me about Fleming and Anderson. Why did you ask me that? 

(). They didn’t come on your list? 

A. Fleming does, and I might have checked Anderson, too. I checked 
on that list. 

@. No matter about that. Are you aware that there was a declaration 
of the vote made shortly after the polls closed, — 1,440 for Mr. Gaston? 

A. I suppose it was; I didn’t hear it. 

@. You know that the declaration made about eleven o’clock at night 
was 1,841 for Gaston? 

I know it was 1,841 for Gaston. 

How do you account for so much difference? 

-. I wasn’t the clerk. I can’t answer. 

. How could the clerk have made such a mistake as that? 

. Well, I don’t know. I don’t think there was such an error made. 
You know these two statements were made? 

“x. 68, Sil. 

And you see the difference between them, and you can’t account 
for it? 

A. They certainly had an opportunity to count 400 votes, I should say, 
from four o’clock to eleven. 

@. Now, if it should appear that the clerk returned more votes at 
eleven o’clock at night than there were ballots in the green box, how 
could you account for that? 

A. I couldn’t account for it. I say the clerk is the one to be called to 
account for that. He probably could answer that question. 

Q. Well, the inspectors counted some of the votes, didn’t they ? 
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A. Yes, sir; but I don’t think they made such a wide breach as that. 
They might have made some difference, 20, 50, ora 100. With all due al- 
lowances, I don’t think they would have made such an error or mistake 
as that. 

Q. If it should appear that there are 200 or 300 more votes returned for 
Mayor than there are ballots in the box, how do you say it must have‘hap- 
pened? Could there have been any such mistake as that made? 

A. I don’t consider that there could have been any such mistake as that 
made by the inspectors. 

@. Ifthere is a difference of 200 or 300, must not that difference have 
been made intentionally? 

A. Well, no; my impression is not. 

Q. How could it have been made unintentionally ? 

A. My reason for saying that it could not have been made intentionally 
is this: that a man who should make such a statement without having the 
votes to back it up, I should say was foolish, very. 

Q. Is it possible for such an error to have occurred? 

A. I think it might have been a clerical error. 

Q. Is it possible for such a clerical error as that to have occurred in 
counting from half past four to eleven o’clock ? 

A. Idon’t know. It is very easy to make a clerical error of 1, 10, 500, 
or 1,000. It is the simplest matter in the world, if your head isn’t level. 

@. Who made up the returns made by the clerk; did anybody assist him ? 

A. I don’t know that anybody did. He attended to that part himself. 

@. Did you sign the certificate? 

Ses. BLT. 

- How did you know it was correct? 

. Judging from the figures I gave him, I supposed it was correct. 
How did you satisfy yourself that it was correct? 

A. All of the inspectors haven’t got to sit down and satisfy themselves 
that he is correct, have they? We should get out of there in the morn- 
ing, sometime. , : 

@. Then you didn’t make any computation of the figures yourself, to 
satisfy yourself whether the totals were correct or not? You merely 
signed your name to what was given Bou to sign, without knowing whether 
it was right or not? 

A, I knew what I did was right. 

_@. You certified that the result was right, by signing? 

A. Yes, that is the supposition, sir; I don’t know that any inspector sits 
down and foots up the clerk’s counts, in order to see that they are right. 
The warden knows more about that than anybody else. He is there with 
him all the time, and he ought to know whether the counts are rigbt or 
not. } ° 

Q. You don’t know whether that result was a correct one, or not? 

A. No, I don’t. 
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@. Did you hear it stated by any one how many regular votes were cast 
at that election ? 
A. No, sir. ; 
@. What was the condition of the clerk during the day, as to sobriety? 
A. I would rather not answer. 
The CHAIRMAN. You are here to answer our questions. 
Witness. JI am afraid I can’t answer it correctly. I may do him in- 
justice. 
The CuHatrMAN. Do yourself justice; that is all we ask. 
Witness. I am not a drinker, and he is. I know he drank that day. 
@. [By Mr. KirrrepGe.] How often? 
A. I can’t answer that. 
@). How many times did you see him drink? 
A. I saw him drink once. I know he drank twice, because I saw the 
bottle handed to him, —a small vial. 
@. Did he drink twice out of that bottle? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. What was in the bottle? 
A. I can’t answer what there was in the bottle; liquor, I know. __ 
@. Did you see him drink anything else besides what he drank from that 
bottle? 
A. No, sir; I didn’t. 
Q. What was his condition when he came in, in the morning? 
A. Oh, he seemed to be all right when he came in, in the morning. He 
looked as though he had just got up, that is about all. 
@. Do you know where he was the night before? 
wa INO), Sa) Tos 
@. Was he in a condition during the day and evening to properly per- 
form his duties as clerk? 
A. I don’t think his drinking interfered with his performing his duties; 
at least, he didn’t show it to outsiders. 
Q. Was his head level? 
A. [can’t answer; I don’t know. Apparently, he seemed all right. It 
seemed as though his drinking didn’t interfere with his duties at all. 
Q. Haven’t you stated that his head wasn’t level? 
A. I don’t know that any man’s head is level who drinks. 
Q. That depends upon how much he drinks, don’t it? 
A. Well, I can’t tell about that; some folks can drink more and other 
folks less. 
@. Wasn’t he under the influence of liquor so much as to unfit him for 
the performance of his duties? 
- A. I don’t think he was that day. 
@. Did you see him use a pencil or pen? 
A. Yes. 
@. Did he use the pencil or pen in a bungling manner? 
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A. I didn’t pay particular attention to that. I don’t know that he did. I 

guess he was all right. 

Are you sure that he did use it in a bungling manner? 

. I can’t answer. 

You are not sure whether he did, or not? 

No. 

. Did you see him? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Then you don’t know what you saw? 

. Yes, I know what I saw. I told youl didn’t pay particular attention 
whether he used his pen in a bungling manner or not. 

Q. Did you see him try to read any figures in the evening from two pieces 
of paper? 
veY C8 Sir, 

How did he do that? 

He Gid it in rather a swaggering manner. 

Did he have the appearance of being intoxicated ? 

No, he didn’t. 

Did he have the appearance of being under the influence of liquor? 

I should not say he did. 

What did you mean by saying that he appeared to read ‘‘in a swag- 
gering manner”? 

A. He took up the paper and moved about, and held it in different posi- 
tions, looking at the figures. I don’t know whether it was on account of 
drink, or his eyes, or what it was. I know he wears goggles when he 
reads. 

. Have you ever seen him making up figures, or reading them before? 
Yes, sir. 

And since? 

No. 

When you saw him making up figures before, did he appear as he did 
when he was making up those figures that evening? 

A. I know he did not appear so when he announced them. 

Q. How did he appear when he announced them? 

A. Why, he got up in a straightforward manner and announced the 
result. 

@. But you say as he held up the piece of paper and read the figures, he 
did it ‘‘in a swaggering manner”? 

A. No, I say he went swaggering round in this direction. He seemed 
to hesitate, could not find the figures, or something of that kind. He 
seemed to swagger round under the gas light, in order to see the figures 

better. | 
- Q. Would a perfectly sober man have ‘‘swaggered round” as he did? 
A. I don’t know as he would. 

Q. You never saw a sober man appear so, did you? 
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A. No, I never saw a sober man appear so. I don’t know anything 
about his eyes. 

Q. Did you ever see an intoxicated man appear as he did? 

a INO. 

Q. Did he appear as you think an intoxicated man might appear? 

A. No, I don’t think he appeared as an intoxicated man would, because 
an intoxicated man, if he got up onachair and swung round in that man- 
ner, most likely would fall off. 

Q. An intoxicated man will do a great many strange things, you know? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it your opinion that he was somewhat under the influence of 
liquor? 

A. I think he was, somewhat. I don’t think he was sufficiently so to pre- 
vent him from performing his duties that night at that election. He 
wasn’t. 

Q. Was he so under the influence of liquor as to interfere with the care- 
ful performance of his duties? 

A. I don’t know hardly as he was; I can’t tell. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with Mr. Harkins, the Clerk? 

A. Oh, five, six, seven or eight years, somewhere along in the neighbor- 
hood there. 

Q. Do you know him intimately ? 

A. Well, I have known him these last two years more intimately than I 
had previously. 

Q. You are on entirely friendly terms with him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. About what time after the polls closed did you hear the state of the 
vote for Mayor in other parts of the city? 

A. I understood from the state of the vote I heard that Pierce’s chances 
were good for election, or something to that effect. 

Q. About what time was that? 

A. I don’t know. It was probably while they were waiting to hear the 
count from the Clerk. 

Q. How long after you returned from lighting your lamps did you hear 
that Mr. Pierce had a good chance, or a large vote, or something of that 
kind? 

A. It was about the time that he was getting ready to announce the vote 
that I heard it. 

Q. Was that the first time you heard it? 

A. Yes, sir, it was after I got through counting. I didn’t pay particular 
attention to what was said, because on election day there are all sorts of 
rumors about this thing and the other. 

Q. About what time did you get through counting? 

A. I think it was probably about half past ten, or later, twenty minutes 
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or quarter of eleven o’clock, somewhere in that neighborhood. I know it 
was about eleven o’clock before we got out of there. 

@. Whom did you hear making the statement of Mr. Pierce’s chances? 

A. I can’t answer; somebody in the crowd there talking. Then there 
were others there in a’boisterous manner wanting to bet fifty dollars or 
five hundred dollars that Gaston was elected, and all such statements as 
that. It is a common occurrence to have them talk on all sides outside 
of the rails, loud enough for the parties in the Ward Room to hear them 
and understand them. 

Q. At what time has the result of the vote in Ward Two at previous 
elections been returned to the city clerk? 

A. Well, since I have been there, they have had the credit of making 
their returns very early; of being Very prompt in the matter; but in this 
election there were some thirteen tickets in the field, and it required 
more time to count them. 

Q. At what time have the ward officers usually made their report of the 
vote? 

A. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 7 o’clock. 

@. Some four hours earlier than at this election? 

A. Yes, sir; seven or eight o’clock. 

Q. Wasn’t there an understanding among the Ward officers at this last 
election, that they would wait and hear how the vote stood in the other 
parts of the city, and then send in votes enough to elect Gaston, if he 
needed them? 

A. I don’t think they are politicians enough to use such judgment. 
I don’t think the thought ever occurred to them. They had duties to 
perform, and I suppose they went there to perform them. 

@. This number — ‘“‘ 1,841” — for Gaston was not determined upon until 
after you heard the state of the vote in other parts of the city, was it? 

A. Yes, sir; that was determined previous to that. . 

Q. What time was that number of votes for Mr. Gaston determined 
upon? 

A. Well, sometime after I got through counting my votes. Some one 
asked me the result in regard to Mayor, and I went to the clerk to find 
out. He turned round and says: ‘*‘ God damn you, don’t bother me. You 
muddle me all up.” Then I turned right round and walked away from 
“him. it : 
Q. That was some time after you got through counting your votes? 

A. Yes, sir; probably some five, seven, or ten minutes, somewhere 
along there. | 

Q. Are you quite familia with the politics of Ward Two? 

A. I can’t say I am. 

@. You have taken considerable interest in politics there, haven’t you? 

A. Well, Iam round among them considerabie. 

Q. Don’t you think it is very strange that there was such a difference » 
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a” 
between the number of votes for Mr. Gaston, and the number for the 
democratic councilmen ? 


A. Yes, sir. 
.Q. Didn’t you notice that difference when you signed the certificate 
which is annexed to the return? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Q. Didn’t you notice it that evening in the Ward Room? 

A. No, sir; the only point [noticed was when some of them on the out- 
side had their pencil and paper, and asked the clerk to announce the vote 
for both mayors together, to see how they footed up. I laughed at their 
statements. They spoke about contesting the election, and one thing and 
another. It was pleasing to me to hear them get up and make statements, 
because I know that one of our aldermen got more votes than both of the 
mayors combined, in the ward. 

@. How do you account for that? 

A. The alderman was on all the tickets in the field. 

@. Were not all the names of the councilmen who were elected on the 
same number of tickets that Mr. Gaston’s name was on? 

A. No, sir: I don’t think they were. I know they were not. 

Q. What tickets was Mr. Gaston’s name on and not the councilmen? 

A. Oh, the councilmen, in a great many cases, were pasted on to the 
republican ticket. There were so many tickets, — in fact, there were thir- 
teen about there, — that I can’t answer the question accurately. 

@. Were the councilmen’s names scratched upon the regular Gaston 
ticket, to any great extent? 

A. I don’t know that they were. 

A. Then, if the councilmen upon the Gaston ticket were not much 
scratched, and the names of the councilmen were pasted on the republi- 
can ticket, which didn’t have Mr. Gaston’s name at the head of it, it 
would seem that the result ought to be that the councilmen would have 
more votes than Gaston? 

A. Yes, it looks as though it ought to have pushed them up a little 
further. I can’t tell anything about the regular democratic tickets, 
whether they were scratched or not. I suppose they were; everybody 
gets their share of it, I suppose, election day. 

@. How many democratic tickets were there cast? 

A. I can’t answer. 

A. Did you see those packages of regular democratic tickets which 
were rolled up during the day, and twine tied round them, and put into 
the drawer? 

. Yes; I saw some of them in the drawer, I think. 
. How many of those tickets were there? 

. I don’t know; I didn’t count them. 

Did you see any one count them? 

PUN. Gir, 
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@. Did you think it possible, from the way the Ward officers made up 
their returns, that they could honestly have returned two or three hundred 
more votes, for any candidate, than there were ballots in the box for that 
candidate? 

A. I don’t think they could. 

@. If they made an error of that number, they must have done it inten- 
tionally? ; 

A. They must have done it intentionally, I should say. 

@. Do you think it possible they could have made a mistake of that kind? 

A. Well, I don’t know. 

@. In what part of the city are the lamps which you lighted that eve- 
ning? 

A. At the West End. I commenced at the corner of Bowdoin Square, 
opposite the Revere, down through Green as far as North Russell, through 
Chambers, into Leverett, through Wall, into Brighton. 

Q. How long were you absent lighting those lamps? 

A. Two hours on that evening, I guess; inthe neighborhood of two 
hours. I returned to the Ward Room in Jess than two hours. 

Q@. Got back about what time ? 

A. Probably five, six or seven minutes before six. 

@. What statement did you hear about the result of the election while 
you were out? 

A. None. That evening, you remember, was an extremeiy cold one, 
and if you met anybody in the street, they would not stop long to talk; 
folks were anxious to get on the inside. 

[The next day Mr. Ke_uiey appeared before the committee, and made the 
following statement :— 

I was asked yesterday, by the committee, if I had any conversation with 
any one in the Ward Room in regard to the vote for Mayor, and I could 
not recollect any, but while at dinner,it flashed across my mind, that 
while counting votes, a gentleman at the rail called my attention, and he 
said that as the vote stood, Gaston was, beat by thirty-nine votes, or 
Pierce was elected by thirty-nine votes, or something of that kind, and 
requested me to go to Harkins and tell him to be particular in counting 
up the Mayov’s vote. Says he, ‘‘ You tell him to be very particular and 
not make a mistake.” That’s about allI have got to say. I felt uneasy 
in regard to the matter, and wished to make that statement, because I 
considered it important. | 

(. Have you any objection to stating who that person was? 

A. No, sir; I don’t know that I have. It was Mr. Matthew Keaney. 
That was all the statement or conversation of any consequence there was 
there. There were a great many questions asked and answered, and one 
thing and another. 

@. Nothing more was said, except to be very particular? 

A. No other statement. All he requested me to do was, to tell Harkins 
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to be particular in counting up the Mayor’s vote. Says he, ‘‘ You tell him 
to be very particular and not make a mistake.” Yesterday I never thought 
of it, and I don’t know as I ever should have thought of it, if it had not 
been for this investigation. 

Q. Did you tell Harkins what was said? 

A. Yes, I told him what was said. He was figuring, and I called him 
over, and I stood up and told him I wanted him in figuring up the Mayor’s 
vote to be very particular about it, and not to make a mistake. 

Q. What time was this? 

A. I don’t know exactly what time it was. 

Q. It was after the polls closed. 

A. Yes; it was probably nine or ten o’clock, because I know I had been 
counting some time. Ihad been there since six o’clock, and had been 
sitting a good while when I was called away, and it was rather refreshing 
to stand up. . 


SAMUEL F. McCLEARY, sworn. 


Q. What are your instructions to the Ward officers in relation to pre- 
serving the ballots and voting lists, and transmitting them to the City 
Hall. 

A, At the State election, I sent a copy of these instructions to each, 
Ward: 


NOTICE TO WARD OFFICERS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR RETURNS OF VOTES, ETC. 


Put the original ballots into the box prepared for that purpose. Put 
nothing in the box but the ballots... The Clerk will then seal the box with 
wax, and stamp it with the seal of the Ward. The certificate on the out- 
side of the box must be signed by the Warden, Clerk, and a majority of 
the Inspectors. 

Enclose the Voting Lists, face to face, in the canvas provided for that 
purpose; after they are tightly strapped, lay the ends dver the buckles, 
and seal them with wax, also, using the seal of the Ward as above recited. 
Give the Lists and Box to the Constable, who will convey them to the 
City Hall. 

Put all the returns of votes, after they are duly signed, into the yellow 
envelope, and send them as soon as possible to the City Hall. , 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Ciry CLERK. 


I also instructed the Constable of each Ward, at the State election, when 
he took my lists of the polls, with regard to returning them to me, par- 
ticularly with regard to enclosing the lists in an envelope, under the seal 
required by law; and at the State election, all those lists came back in 
proper shape. I did not renew the instructions to the Ward officers at the 
city election, deeming it unnecessary to do so. 
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Q. The preservation of the voting list is something provided for under 
a recent act.of the Legislature. 

A. Yes, sir; an act passed this year, 1872. 

@. In what condition did you find the box of Ward Two, when received 
here at City Hall? 

A. At about five o’clock on election day, after the Board of Aldermen 
adjourned, as I passed into my office, I noticed that the lists of Ward 
Two came back to me tied up with a string, but without the envelope re- 
quired by law. I then put the lists into my safe, and locked them up. The 
next morning, I found the box containing the ballots of Ward Two in my 
office, sealed up as the law requires, and with the voting list envelope 
around the box also under seal. The box of ballots, and the strap around 
it, were sealed with the seal of the Ward, and certified by the Ward offi- 
cers. The lists remained in my safe until called for by the Committee, 
and the box remained sealed up until produced before the Committee. 

@. The seal of the box was broken in your presence by the Committee, 
was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 


PATRICK E. CAMPBELL, sworn. 


Q. (By Mr. KitTreDGE.) Where do you live? 

A. No. 6 Chessman place, on Hanover street. 

Q. Are you a voter in Ward Two? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present at the last municipal election in that ward? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. During what part of the day were you there ? 

A. From quarter to eight o’clock in the morning to eleven o’clock at 
night, with the exception of an hour and a quarter, say. 

@. Between what hours were you absent? 

A. Between seven and nine in the evening. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the ward officers of that ward? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. What position did you occupy during the day? If any particular 
station, where were you stationed? 

A. I wasn’t stationed at any particular place. Iwas outside and inside, 
and all round, all through the street. 

@. Outside the rail and inside the rail? 

A. No, not inside the rail at all; outside the rail. 

@. It has been reported that you know something of the way the voting 
was carried on there at the last municipal election and how the result for 
the different officers was arrived at. Won’t you explain to the committee 
what vou know in relation to that election? 

A.’ Well, in the morning, I got there at quarter to eight, and there was 
one of the inspectors absent, and we elected an inspector by acclamation. 
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It was doubted, and we elected him by the house being divided. He went 
behind the rail, and Mr. Doherty, the warden, did not swear him as he 
should do in time; let him wait there, say four or five minutes after he got 
in, and finally the inspector that belonged there come along, and Mr. Do- 
herty told this inspector that had been elected that his services were not 
required. They announced that the polls were open, and so on, and par- 
ties came in and commenced to vote; and during the day, the inspectors 
went out very often, this Mr. Kelley for one. 

How many times did he go out? 

Two or three different times; twice to my knowledge. 

How long was he gone? 

I did not take any particular notice of the length of time. 

What did he go out for? 

That is something I don’t know. 

Did he go out of the Ward Room? 

Yes, sir. 

How long was he’ absent during the day? 

I can’t say. I saw him go out at one time, and did not take notice 
when he came back. The other time, I saw him come back, and did not 
see him go out. 

@. Were there many people voting? 

A. Very few in the morning. The remark was passed through the ward 
room, that it would be the lightest vote that there had been in the ward- 
room for some time. 

@. How was the voting between twelve and two o'clock? 

A. It was rather brisk between twelve and two. 

@. A great many waiting to vote? 

A. I cannot say there was. They seemed to come along very well. 

Q. Were all the inspectors, between twelve and two, engaged in check- 
ing the names? 

A. So far as I could see, they were. 

Q. They were all present the greater part of the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How was the voting between twelve and four? 

A. Nothing more than I have ever seen it in the ward; nothing un- 
usual. 

Q. Not much of a crowd? 

A. No, sir. In the morning it was very slack indeed; it was very cold, 
and the Ward Room was pretty full inside. [used to go out very often 
to meet parties. I know about two-thirds of the voters in the Ward, and 
I used to go outside to get them to vote the way I wanted them to; and I 
know I stood there as long as two or three minutes before anybody would 
come along. 

@. How was it between twelve and two? 
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A. It was pretty brisk. It generally is; that is the time all the work- 
men vote, — between twelve and two. 

@. Were there as many between twelve and two as between two and 
four? 

A. I should judge there were more between twelve and two. * 

Q. Were the Inspectors kept checking the names constantly ? 

A. I didn’t take any particular notice of that; in fact, in that Ward you 
can’t get anywhere near the Inspectors. The police generally keep the 
people away from there, with the exception of a party down there that 
has always had their own way, and they seemed to do as they pleased. 
Any.other parties that are opposed to them do not seem to have much to 
say. ; 
@. What parties are those who seem to have their own way? 

A. Well, the Democratic party there. 

Q. Do you belong to that party? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you hear the declaration of the vote made shortly after four 
o’clock? 

A. No, sir. There were parties called for the vote somewhere about 
half past four, and the Warden said that he couldn’t give it at present, but 
would in a few minutes, as soon as the Clerk and Inspectors had counted 
them. Somewhere about that time, the Clerk got up and declared the 
vote for Mayor. He allowed there was some 1,440 odd, —I disremember 
the exact number now, — for Gaston, and 388 or 98, —I disremember the 
number, -— for Pierce. 

@. Did he make any statement as to whether that was an accurate vote? 

A. He gave it as the report, sir. 

@. Did you hear him say, or any of the officers say, it might vary from 
that? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Were you present when the declaration of the vote was made about 
eleven o’clock at night? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you hear at the Ward Room during the evening how the vote 
stood for Mayor in other parts of the city? 

A I heard Mr. Pierce was elected by some 200 majority, taking into 
consideration the vote of Ward 2. 

. Including the vote of Ward 2? 

. Yes, sir; the vote that wa® given at quarter to five. 

. You know Mr. Michael Doherty? 

. es, Sir... 

Was he in the Ward Room that evening? . 

. No, sir; not to my knowledge; I didn’t see him. He might have 
been there for all I know. As a general thing, the Ward Room on the 
evening of election is jammed full. There are two doors to it, and a 
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party might come in and go out, and I not see him. He was there during 
the day, I believe. 

@. Was there any good reason given by the Ward officers, why the vote 
given at eleven o’clock at night varied so much from the vote as announced 
between four and five? 

A. J asked Mr. Doherty for the reason of the difference, and he told me 
he didn’t know. I told him I thought there was fraud committed. He 
told me if I thought so I had a right, the same as any one else, to contest 
it. That was the only answer he gave me. 

@. What reason have you for thinking fraud was committed? 

A. Well, I know it has been done previously, and I have no reason to 
disbelieve that it was done at this election. 

Q. How has it been done previously ? 

A. Well, [ have seen them repeating there, and carrying on all sorts of 
actions, in order to win the election. 

@. Do you know of any other way by which frauds were committed 
besides repeating? 

A. [have heard of other ways; I have never seen them myself. I have 
seen some little things going on. 

Q. What ‘little things ” have you seen going on there? 

A. Well, I have known parties to have the check-list on a book and 
have the inspectors there at work with them in regard to repeating. 

@. How did they do it? 

A. Well, if a repeater went in there, the inspector would look at this 
party, and he would either tell him to allow him to vote or not. If he had 
a particular ballot, they would allow him to vote; if not, they would not 
allow him to vote. 

@. Do you know of the occurrence of anything of that kind at this last 
municipal election ? 

A. No, sir; I don’t. 4 

@. Do you know the number of votes that were cast for the councilmen 
who were elected? ; 

A. I know my brother ran on the republican ticket, and seven or eight 
outside tickets, and had slips on the straight democratic tickets, and got 
a great many votes on the democratic ticket; and yet the tickets they 
allowed him was 278 altogether. Mr. Hutchinson runs with him on the 
republican ticket, and on these outside tickets, and all the votes they gave 
him was 71, and he is supposed to get the republican vote, at all hazards. 

Q. How do you account for the councilmen who were elected receiving 
so few votes — 1,400, when Mr. Gaston was reported as receiving 1,841? 

A. I can’t account for it. 

@. What was the condition of the clerk during the day? 

A. Well, I didn’t take particular notice of him during the day, but in 
the evening, when he gave the report, he was drunk; so drunk that he 
didn’t know his own figures. 
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@. What reason have you for stating that he was in that condition? 

A. Well, during the day, there was liquor went in there behind to those 
men, and they drank it. 

What kind of liquor? 

I can’t state what kind; it was in a vial. 

How many times did you see the clerk drink? 

I didn’t see him drink at all. I only heard it from other parties. 
Did you see him drink anything? 

No, sir. 

Why do you say he was drunk; what did you judge from? 

From his actions. 

How did he act? 

He atted like a drunken man. 

What did he do; describe how he acted. 

He got up on the stand, and did not seem to stand steady on the 
platform, when he read this report; he kind of staggered and swaggered, 
and could not read his own figures; and then he would say, ‘‘ by the 
way,” and commence to read another. He would make one statement, 
and then draw it back, and give another figure. 

Q. Are you upon friendly terms with the clerk? 

A. Yes, sir. I never had much acquaintance with him. I speak to him 
in passing, that is all. 

@. Did you see any one carry any ballots fastde the rail during the day 
or evening? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t. They might have done it without my knowing it. 
I was not supposed to be watching them all the time; I was attending to 
my own business. 

@. How was it possible for more ballots to be put into the green 
box than had been cast in the voting boxes during the day? 

A. I can’t say how; but somebody must have put them there, who 
thought that by putting them there, they would be counted, without 
thinking of the check-list. 

@. Who could put them there? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. They must have been put there by somebody; how eoula any- 
body put them there besides the officers of the ward? 

A. I should not think they could without their consent. 

@. Were not the tables upon which the ballots were placed so far 
removed from the rail that any one outside of the rail could throw in 
votes among them? 

A. They generally are so far away that they couldn’t do anything of 
that kind. ‘ 

@. Then, if more ballots were counted than there were put into the 
voting-boxes during the day, who must have put those ballots there? 

A. I can’t tell who put them there. 
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Q. Could any one outside of the Ward officers do it? 

A. I should not think they could, without the ward officers’ consent. 

@. Have you anything further to state about the voting in Ward ‘Two 
at the last municipal election? 

A. Nothing that I can think of at present. All that I can say is, that it 
is carried on very poorly, the ward is. I think there ought to be some 
means taken to insure both parties a fair election in the future, let alone 
the present time. I think there ought to be inspectors of both sides, both 
republicans and democrats. I have never seen an election there that was 
managed fairly, with the exception of the state election, previous to this 
last one. 

Q. Was that carried on fairly? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it was. There there is one thing I should like to 
say in regard to the vote there. I should think that Mr. Worthington got 
the largest vote of anybody running in that ward for office, because he 
was on all the tickets. 

@. Were youemployed by Mr. Worthington to promote his interests in 
that ward? 

Well, I won’t say employed; I worked for him, through others. 

Do you know Mr. Kelley, one of the inspectors ? 

I do, sir. 

Did you speak to him that evening after the polls closed? 

No, sir. 

Did you have any conversation in the Ward room about the state of 
the vote? 

A. At one time, when he came in, after being out, —I did not see him 
go out—I says: ‘‘ Well, are you going to do the same old thing over 
again?” He wanted to know what I meant. (This was before the officers 
there.) Isays: ‘‘You know what I mean pretty well, don’t you?” He 
blushed, and walked off; didn’t say any more. 

Didn’t he make any answer? 

. No, sir. 

. What did you mean by the ‘‘same old thing ”? 

. Well, [ thought that he was stuffing the ballot-box. 
. How could he stuff the ballot box? 

. By bringing in votes. 

. You didn’t see him have any votes? 

No, sir. 

Do you know where he went when he went out? 
No, sir; I didn’t see him go out this time. 

Do you know of any of the other ward officers going out and bring- 
ing in voters? 

A. I have heard of such things. 

@. Did you ever hear of Mr. Kelley’s doing it? 
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A. I can’t say Mr. Kelley in particular. I have heard of parties doing 
such things as that. 
. Did any other officers go out frequently during the day? 
. I think they did. 
How many times? 
. can’t say. I did not keep any run of them. 
Can you say that all went out frequently during the day? 
. I can’t say that all went out. 
. Whom did you see go out? 
. Mr. Kelley and Mr. Harkins. I don’t think Mr. Doherty or Mr. Bent 
went out during the day, at all. 
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SaTuRDAY, Dec. 21. 
CHARLES H. LEACH, sworn. 


. (By Mr. Kirrreper.) Where do you reside?’ 
. I reside at the Webster House, Hanover Street, No. 882, I believe. 
. That is in Ward 2, is it? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Were you present at the Ward Room at the last municipal election? 
I was present from the opening of the polls until, perhaps, half an hour 
after they were closed, with the exception, perhaps, of twenty minutes or half 
an hour at dinner. 

@. Were you in the Ward Room after the close of the polls; if so, at what 
time ? 

A, Iwas inthe Ward Room after the close of the polls for about half an 
hour, or thereabouts, perhaps a little more than that. 

Q. What time was that? 

A. That would have been somewhere near five o’clock when [ left. 

Q. Were you there later in the evening? 

A. No, I didn’t go in later in the evening. JI suppose when I left the City 
- Hall—I was here until half past ten, and when I went home, I met some 
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parties going to the Ward Room, and that was the first intimation that I had 
that the Ward Room was ‘open, but I thought I wouldn’t go up there, but go 
home. | 

@. How much acquaintance have you had in that Ward? How long have 
you lived there? 

A. I have lived there seventeen years; ever since I was a boy. 

@). Have you held any office in the Ward; and if so, when? 

A. I have been an Inspector there, and at the last Presidential election I 
was United States Supervisor. I might say that I have been Inspector only 
for the day — temporarily elected. I belong to that party that could not, on 
the general ticket, elect the ward officers; but frequently it is the case that 
we desire to get some one of our way of thinking in that locality to filla 
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vacancy, when one occurs, and on two occasions I think I have been an In- 
spector there in that way. 

@. How was the voting in the morning between eight o’clock — the time the 
polls opened — and twelve o’clock? 

A. The voting was the lightest I have seen for years; as I say, I have 
resided there for seventeen years, ever since I was a boy, and I have been 
present at, I think, every election. I don’t believe there is an exception. I 
have always taken an interest in the success of my party, and therefore I 
have attended up pretty promptly. There are but ‘few of us who have, and 
we have been obliged to, and this was the lightest vote I ever saw in that 
Ward since I have resided there up to twelve o’clock. 

Q. How was it from twelve to two? } 

A. From twelve to two it was a heavy vote —that is, compared with the 
other hours of the day — well, they had all they wanted to attend to. 

Q. How was it between two o’clock and four? , 

A. Well, the heavy vote from twelve to two, perhaps run on half an hour 
after that and then began to slack off a little, and from three to four it was 
light compared with the previous hours, and for the last hour, from three to 
four, it was very light at times, nothing doing. I noticed the Inspectors took 
their dinner, I think, from three to four, and oftentimes there would be only , 
one or tgvo Inspectors standing at the boards. I noticed one who was standing 
at a board, and he had a pencil sort of over the check-list. There was no one 
voting and it attracted my attention, but it was a cold day and the Ward Room 
was filled with men, and one was crowded up, and they couldn’t see very 
plainly, but he stood with a pencil on the list, and I kept seeing the pencil 
moving; I could not get near enough to discover whether he was checking 
the names or not, but that was my idea, although I couldn’t swear that he was 
checking the names. 

Q. How long did you see him there? 

A. Some little time, —it was so long that I moved a little one side and 
called the attention of a gentleman to it and asked what he was doing. He 
says, ‘‘ He is playing with his pencil.” I asked him, ‘‘Isn’t he checking the 
names there?” He said, ‘‘I don’t know, but it looks like it; then ‘“‘ they came 
up to vote, and it passed off. I don’t wish to accuse any man of doing that 
because I couldn’t swear to it, but it had that appearance, so much so that 
it impressed me, and the gentleman I spoke to thought the same. 

@. Do you recollect what board it was on? 

A. It was either the first or second board. I was trying to ascertain the 
Inspector’s name; I have met him frequently in the Ward Room. He isa 
short, thick-set man, and I think light-complected. On that day, I believe 
he wore a cap. 

@. Do you know what part of the alphabet he had charge of? 

A. I was asking Mr. Henmenway the way they were placed, and I think 
it must have been the first or second board; it was towards Hanover street. 
It was on the left as the Ward Room faces. 
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. Well, who had charge of the last board? 

. Isn’t his name Bent? It seems to me it is; it is ‘a stout man. 
It .is on the opposite end from where Mr. Bent was? 

. Yes, sir. 


SLOSS 


. Won’t you state the condition in which the ballots were cast during the 
day; whether they were open or folded up? 

A. They were mostly jammed up — folded up. 

@. Did the Ward officers require the voters to open their votes? 

A. I never heard of any request of that kind; I didn’t see it conformed to 
if it was made. 

(). You were present as Supervisor during the day of the Presidential 
election ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember the number of votes cast at that election? 

A. [have the number in my pocket here. I think the Clerk took my re- 
turn; he had none of his own, and I let him have my return to make his 
return by. The largest vote is for Greeley and Brown, 1,737; that was on 
the general ticket. 

@. (By Mr. Porann.) Is that the highest vote that has been thrown in 
the Ward within your recollection? 

A. It seems to me we have thrown a little heavier vote than that, but I 
won’t be certain about that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepes.) How was it at the last municipal election? 

A. The vote at the Jast municipal election was lighter than this. 

@. From what you saw in the Ward Room, how would the number of persons 
voting compare with the number of persons voting at the municipal election? 

A. There were not so many; in the morning on Presidential election it was 
a constant stream of voters passing in and depositing their ballots during the 
whole day; there was but very little intermission during the whole day; it was 
very close voting all the time, but very little time to spare; we were quite 
busy all day. f. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) How many votes do you say there were cast at that 
time? 

A. For Greeley and Brown 1,737, for Grant 764; that would make about 
twenty-five hundred; that’ will give any one about all they want to attend to 
to get them in and be busy all the time. . 

Q@. (By Mr. Kirrrepcr.) How many persons should you judge voted at 
the last municipal election between two and four o’clock? 

A. Ishould say there couldn’t have been over 500, if there were that; I 
should sooner state it three hundred than four hundred; I would call it four 
hundred; there might have been over that. 

Q. That is simply a matter of judgment? 

A. A matter of judgment, that is all; judging from past experience that is 
all I know. I can only say this — that from the experience I have had in that 
Ward and what I know about the voting there was that they never put in 
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those votes which were returned; they never put them in in the world, never, 
sir, not legitimately. That I know is the general opinion, and it was the 
general opinion, even of Democrats, that we had a very light vote. It was 
spoken of in many instances. 

@. Who did you hear speak of it? 

A. Well, it was a general topic of conversation— what a light vote there 
was there. 

@. Were you present, and did you hear the statement of the vote made by 
the Clerk or Warden shortly after the polls closed? 

A. No, I did not hear it. I waited until the check lists were taken away 
and shortly after that I left. I knew that it was no use to remain there and so 
I left. They took the check lists away in half an hour perhaps after the polls 
closed. I shouldn’t think it was half an hour; I shouldn’t think it was more 
than twenty minutes, but it might have been half an hour. The Constable 
took them out; I don’t know whether he took them to the City Hall or not. 
There has always been considerable voting on other names in that Ward; men 
would come up to vote and find that their names were checked; at the last 
municipal election there was some of that. I had quite a number of cer- 
tificates from the City Clerk that their names were on the voting list and they 
should be allowed to vote. There is one wherein he says, ‘‘If this is to be 
continued the Ward may be rejected.” That he sent me as supervisor at the 
last [State] election. I don’t know how frequently that occurred at the 
municipal election, but it was of frequent occurrence at the Presidential elec- 
tion. Iwas an Inspector in that Ward in 1858 or 1859, and at that time I de- 
tected some of their tricks. 

Q. State how it was done? 

A. I was an Inspector receiving the ballots; after the polls closed I went up 
to assist in counting, and I found quite a large number of pieces of paper like 
that. 

{ Witness here tore off from a ballot the names of the candidates for Com- 
mon Council and School Committee, which he put inside of another ballot, so 
that when the ballot was cast the papers would appear like independent votes. ] 
I said to the Clerk, ‘‘ Are you counting these ballots?” He said he was. I 
told him those ought not-to be counted. Then oftentimes you would see a 
ballot folded like this, — [folding a ballot four times and putting it lengthwise 
in another ballot, and turning the ends and sides loosely over it] — that is the 
process. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Did you see anything of that sort done at this last 
election ? 

A. No, sir; Iam not speaking in regard to that. This took place a good 
many years ago, and I detected it. The result was then that there were 140 
odd more ballots cast than there were checks on the check-list. That, of 
course, showed at once that there had been double voting. How it was in 
this instance, of course I don’t know. 
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@. Did you see any one inside the rail on election day who had no authority 
to be there ? 

A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. I saw the Constable there. 

(). How did the officers appear to be performing their duty ? 

A. Well, so far as I saw, I can’t say that they were doing anything but their 
duty. Once ina while a person would come to the bar and speak to some one 
inside, you know; but that is so common an occurrence that I didn’t take any 
notice of it. I do not recollect of seeing any one behind the rail at all, unless 
it was the man who took the dinner in. I saw him take treat in, but I am not 
certain that he went behind the rail. 


HENRY C. HEMMENWAY, sworn. 


You are a police officer of the City of Boston? 
I am, sir. | 
What station? 
Station 1, in Hanover street. 
What duty were you assigned to at the last municipal election ? 
I was detailed to the officers at the Ward Room. 
What Ward Room? 
Ward 2, on Bennett street. When we got there I was detailed by the 
Lieutenant, who had charge of the officers, to carry the vote to City Hall at 
ten, twelve, two and four o’clock, and the final count of the vote. 
@. What was the number of persons voting between eight and twelve 
o'clock ? 
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A. Between eight and ten the voting was very light, so much so that after 
the polis were opened no one voted, and the Warden gave the announcement 
that the polls were open and they were ready to receive ballots. That was, 
perhaps, five minutes after the polls had opened. They then commenced 
voting, but the voting up to ten o’clock, at the time I-received the Clerk’s 
count of the vote for the City Hall, had been very light, very light indeed. I 
took the vote to the City Hall, and then went to East Boston and voted. I 
might have been gone an hour and a half from the time I left the Ward Room. 
The only time I knew how the voting was going on was, perhaps, from half 
past eleven to twelve. 

@. What was the number of persons voting between half-past eleven and 
twelve? 

A. The vote I judge was fair; they were voting quite steady. 

@. How was it between twelve and two? 

A. At twelve o’clock I took the vote and brought it to the City Hall, and 
got my dinner. 1 might have been gone an hour in all, from the time I left 
the Ward Room until I returned. rom the time I returned until two o’clock 
the voting was very heavy, I judge. ‘They were voting very rapidly, and the 
voters were crowded inside the rail. 

(. How was it from two to four during the time you were there? 
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A. At two o’clock I took the vote to City Hall, and stopped there a few 
minutes to get the returns; and when I went back I don’t know exactly the 
time, but from the time I returned until the close of the polls, the voting I 
judge was fair. That is, sometimes there would not be anybody voting, 
sometimes the space inside the railing might be filled. From about a quarter 
to four to four the voting vacillated that way; sometimes there might be six 
or eight, and then again there would be nobody come in. The voting was — 
I should call it fair, no more. From the time I returned from City Hall, after 
carrying up the two o’clock vote, until the close of the polls, there was 
nothing extraordinary about the vote. 

(). At how many elections have you been present in that Ward Room pre- 
vious to the last election? 

A. Iwas born and brought up in that Ward and was an Inspector in the 
Ward two years, 1853 and ’54, I think. © 

@. How many elections have you been present at since that time? 

A. I think every one with the exception of one when I was at the extreme 
part of the country ; that was some years ago. 

@. Who gave you the state of the vote shortly after the polls closed, and 
what time did you receive that statement ? 

A. At the close of the polls, a few minutes after four o’clock, I asked the 
Clerk for the vote for Mayor, as they desired it at City Hall. He gave it to 
me I should judge in fifteen minutes from the time I asked him. 

@. How did he obtain the statement of the vote for Mayor; by what process 
did he arrive at the result he gave you? 

A. I asked him for the vote for Mayor, and he turned round (he was then 
facing me) and spoke to the Inspectors and to the Warden, and asked them to 
count the votes for Mayor. They all went to work with himself to count the 
votes for Mayor. ‘The votes that I saw were on the table directly in front of 
him and there were about half-a-dozen piles of ballots on the table in front of 
him —a table about that size, perhaps a little larger (some four or five feet 
by three), at the right of where I stood, near Hanover street, was apparently 
covered with piles of ballots. I couldn’t see what they were, and there were 
some votes inachair. Two or three of the Inspectors counted the votes on 
one of the tables, and anvther of the Inspectors counted the votes at the 
Clerk’s table, and I saw the Warden leaning over and counting the votes on 
the chair, — that chair was at the end of the table. After they had waited a 
reasonable time, the Clerk went to his desk and took out a sheet of paper — 
one of these long sheets of paper, — and went to counting the votes of the 
different Inspectors; at least that was what I supposed he was doing. Of 
course I was simply waiting for the vote. 

@. Just say what you saw him do? 

A. I saw him apparently take the count as he got it from the Inspectors of 
the ballots they had counted and put it upon the paper; then he went to the 
extreme window towards Wiggins street, in the corner of which lay one of the 
city blanks which the city sent down for the Clerk to fill out for their use 
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during the day. He went there and sat down and reckoned up his figures 
and then came back and apparently looked the matter over as I supposed, 
looked at the votes on the further table and asked if they had been counted, 
etc., and then he sat down at the window alone and reckoned it up, filled up 
the slip and gave it to me. The vote he returned to me IJ think was 1,442 for 
Gaston, and 800 and something, I can’t tell the exact number for Pierce. 
I carried that to the City Hall. When he gave it to me he made the remark 
that he didn’t know that it was exactly correct, or it might vary a little, or 
something of that kind. 

@. Were you present in the Ward Room after you returned from the City 
Hall up to late in the evening? 

A. Yes, sir, I stopped at City Hall a little while to learn the result, but 
finding I was not likely to get it I went back and was there from six o’clock 
until eleven when I brought the final vote to the City Hall, with the exception 
of five or ten minutes when I went out to get something to eat; I wasn’t gone 
but a few minutes. 

You know the result of the final vote? 

It was handed to me by the Clerk, and I brought it to the City Hall. 
Did you know how much it was ? 

I did not until he handed it to me. 

You heard then? 

I heard then. 

Was anything said in the Ward Room about the difference between the 
votes reported shortly after the close of the polls and the final vote at eleven 
o'clock? 

A. I didn’t stop to hear anything; as soon as I got it I left the Ward Room, 
and went to the City Hall immediately. 

@. Do you know the method adopted by the Ward officers in counting the 
votes in the evening? 

A. I don’t, sir. 

@. Or how they arrived at the result which was given you? 

A. I knew nothing about it until it was handed to me. 

@. (By Mr. Potanp.) Did you notice that there was some confusion 
among them while they were counting the votes? 
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A. I did not notice anything more than usual at other times. As I said, I 
have been an Inspector, and I have been there ever since I was on the police 
and previous to that. I. didn’t notice anything different from usual. They 
sat there apparently taking each ballot, and looking it over and checking the 
names. As far as any observation outside is concerned, everything looked 
fair enough to anybody going in there. 

Q. (By Mr. Kirrrepcr.) Did you see any gentlemen on the outside of the 
rail holding conversation with the officers across the rail after the polls closed, 

- and before the final vote was returned at night. 

A. Yes, sir; I can’t tell who they were. It is always customary; it isa 

habit they have there. I don’t know what it is done for. I presume they 
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want to speak about a cousin or aunt. Some one will come to the rail and 
want to see the Warden or one of the Inspectors, and he will come to the rail 
and speak to him. 

Q. No matter what they might have done. Did you hear any conversation 
between outsiders and the Ward officers, during the evening, about the state 
of the vote. 

_ A. Not a word. 
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In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 16, 1872. 


Ordered, That an Act passed by the General Court, at 
the special session of 1872, entitled “An act in addition to 
an Act to provide for the regulation and inspection of build- 
ings, the more effectual prevention of fire, and the better 
preservation of life and property in Boston,” being Chap. 371 
of the Acts of the year 1872, be printed for the use of the 
City Government. 

Read twice and passed. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


S. LITTLE, Chairman. 


In Common Councizt, Dec. 19, 1872. 


Concurred. 


M. F. DICKINSON, Jr., President. 


Approved Dec. 20, 1872. 
WILLIAM GASTON, Mayor. 
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CHAPTER 371. 


AN ACT IN ADDITION TO AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE REGULATION AND INSPECTION OF BUILD- 
INGS, THE MORE EFFECTUAL PREVENTION OF — 
FIRE, AND THE BETTER PRESERVATION OF LIFE 
AND PROPERTY IN BOSTON. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
foilows : — 

Srction 1. Section three of chapter two hundred and sixty 
of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-two is 
amended, so that the same shall read as follows : — 

Buildings other than dwelling-houses_ shall have walls of 
the following thickness : — sal 

For buildings in which the walls do not exceed thirty-five 
feet in height, the foundation walls shall be laid of block 
stone in horizontal courses not less than twenty-four inches 
thick, the external walls shall not be less than sixteen inches 
thick to the top of the upper floor, and not less than twelve 
inches thick for the remaining height. 

For buildings in which the walls exceed thirty-five feet in 
height, the foundation walls shall be laid of block stone in 
horizontal courses not less than twenty-eight inches thick, the 
external walls not less than twenty inches thick to the top ~ 
of the third floor, and not less than sixteen inches thick for 
the remaining height. 3 

All party walls shall not be less than twenty inches thick 
to the top of the second floor above the street, and not less 
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than sixteen inches thick to the underside of the roof boards, 
and not less than twelve inches thick for the remaining 
height. 

In-all buildings over twenty-five feet in width, not having 
either brick partition walls, or girders supported by columns 
running from front to rear, the external walls shall be in- 
creased four inches in thickness, for every additional twenty- 
five feet in the width of said building. 

The amount of materials above specified for external walls 
may be used either in piers or buttresses, provided the ex- 
ternal walls between the said piers or buttresses shall in no 
case be less than sixteen inches thick. 

The bottom course for all foundation walls resting upon 
the ground shall be at least twelve inches wider than the 
thickness above given for the foundation walls. 

Secr. 2. Section twenty-one of chapter two hundred and 
eighty of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one is amended so that the same shall read as follows: 
For dwelling-houses with walls not exceeding thirty-five feet 
in height, foundation walls, laid with block stone in horizon- 
tal courses, or in brick laid in cement, shall be not less than 
sixteen inches thick, and external and party walls of brick 
shall be not less than twelve inches thick for the entire - 
height. 

For dwelling-houses with walls exceeding thirty-five and 
_ not exceeding fifty-five feet in height, foundation walls laid 
with block stone in horizontal courses shall be not less than 
eighteen inches thick; if of brick, the foundation shall be 
sixteen inches thick, and laid in cement. External brick 
walls shall be not less than twelve inches thick ; party walls of 
brick shall not be less than twelve inches thick for the entire 
height. : 

For dwelling-houses with walls exceeding fifty-five feet in | 
height, foundation walls, laid with block stone in horizontal 
courses, or brick laid in cement, shall not be less than twenty 
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inches thick. External and party brick walls shall not be less 
than twelve inches thick for the entire height. 

The thickness of foundation walls laid with irregular rubble 
work shall be one-fourth greater than the thickness given for 
block stone walls. | 

Sect. 38. The height of every external or party wall, as 
referred to in this act, or in the act of which this act is an 
amendment, or in any act in amendment thereof, shall be 
measured from the level of the sidewalk to its highest point. 

Srecr. 4. The external walls of buildings intended to be 
used for stables or for workshops of a light character may be 
built of a less thickness than hereinbefore specified ; provided, 
that any such building shall not exceed thirty feet in height 
to its highest point, and forty feet in length or width, and 
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that the said walls shall in no case be less than twelve inches" 


thick. Vaulted party walls may be used instead of solid 
walls. They shall be built at least twenty inches thick from 
the foundation walls to the under side of the roof boarding. 
Said walls shall be constructed of two outer walls of equal 
thickness, with an air-space between them of four inches, 
and tied together perpendicularly with continuous withes 


of hard-burned brick of good quality, which shall not be more | 


than three feet apart. The air-space shall be smoothly 
plastered. 

Secr. 5. In every brick wall, every ninth course of brick 
shall be a heading course, except in walls built with some 


bond in which as much as: every ninth course is a heading 
course, and except where walls are faced with face brick, in 
which ease every ninth course shall be bonded into the 
backing by cutting the course of the faced brick and putting 
in diagonal headers behind the same, or by splitting face 
brick in half, and backing the same by a continuous row of 
headers. In all walls which are faced with thin ashlar, 
anchored to the backing, or in which the ashlar has not either 
alternate headers and stretchers in each course, or alternate 
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heading and stretching courses, the backing of brick shall 
not be less than twelve inches thick, and shall not be built to 
a greater height than prescribed for twelve-inch wall. All 
heading courses shall be good, hard, perfect brick. The 
backing in all walls, of whatever material it may be composed, 
shall be of such thickness as to make all walls, the facing of 
which is less than four inches thick, independent of the 
facing, conform, as to thickness, with the requirements of 
sections one and two of this act. 

Srcr. 6. Every building hereafter erected, more than 
thirty feet in width, except churches, theatres, railroad station 
buildings, and other public buildings, shall have one or more 
brick or stone partition walls running from front to rear, and 
carried up to a height not less than the top of the second 
story floor joists; said wall or walls may be four inches less 
in thickness “than is called for by the provisions relating to 
the thickness of walls; these walls shall be so located that 
the space between any two of the floor-bearing walls of the 
building shall not be over twenty-five feet. Iron or wooden 
girders, supported upon iron or wooden columns, may be 
substituted in place of partition walls, and shall be made of 
sufficient strength to bear safely the weight which they are 
intended to support, in addition to the weight of material 
employed in their construction, and shall have a footing course 
and foundation wall not less than eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, or piers of a size and strength equivalent thereto. 

Sect. 7. It shall not be lawful to erect, construct or build 
any rear, front, party, division or partition wall, upon wooden 
girders, rafters or lintels, or to support any such wall by any 
wooden support whatever; but all such supports shall be of 
iron, brick or stone, and of sufficient size and strength to 
support the superstructure, All lintels used to support 
wails or other weights over openings shall be of sufficient 
strength and bearing to carry the superimposed weight, and 
shall, when supported at the end by brick walls or piers, rest 
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upon an iron plate at least two inches thick, the full size of 
the bearing. 

No floor-beams shall be supported wholly upon any wood 
partition, but every beam (except headers and tail beams) 
shall rest, at one end, not less than four inches in the wall, or 
upon a girder, as authorized by this act. And every trimmer 
or header more than four feet long, used in any building 
except a dwelling, shall be hung in stirrup irons, of suitable 
thickness for the size of the timbers. No timber shall be 
used in any wall of any building, where stone, brick, or iron 
is commonly used, except bond timbers and lintels, as here- 
inbefore provided for, or as may be approved of by the In- 
spector of Buildings; and no bond timber in any wall shall 
in width and thickness exceed that of a course of brick. No 
bond timber shall be more than three feet in length, and such 
bond timbers shall be laid not less than eighteen inches 
apart, parallel to each other, and there shall b>: eight inches 
of brick or mason-work between the ends of the same. The 
butts or ends of all floor beams and rafters entering a brick 
wall shall be cut on a splay of three inches in their width. 

All main partitions supporting in any manner the floor 
beams or rafters shall be placed directly over each other, and 
shall rest on a wall, girder or hard-pine capping, and shall 
head and foot against each other as far as practicable. 

Secr. 8. All piers shall be built of good, hard, well-burnt 
brick, and laid in clear cement, and all bricks used in piers 
shall be of the hardest quality, and be well wet when laid ; 
and the walls and piers under all compound, cast-iron or 
wooden girders, iron or other columns, shall have a bond 
iron at least two inches in thickness, and if in a wall, at least 
two feet in length, running through the wall, and if in a 
pier, the full size of the thickness thereof, every thirty 
inches in height from the bottom, whether said pier is in the 
wall or not, and shall have a cap of iron at least two inches 
in thickness, satisfactory to the Inspector of Buildings, by 
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the whole size of the pier, if in a pier, and if in a wall, it 
shall be at least two feet in length by the thickness of the 
wall, and of the thicknesses above specified. AIL brick walls 
in buildings other than dwelling-houses shall be corbelled to 
receive floor timbers, and such timbers shall be supported 
thereby. In case vaulted walls are used, the corbelling to 
receive floor timbers may be dispensed with. In any case 
where any iron or other column rests on any wall or pier 
built entirely of stone or brick, the said column shall be set 
on an iron plate at least two inches thick of the size of said 
pier. When any outer wall is supported in whole or in part 
by columns or pillars, the depth of base and head of such 
columns or pillars shall be equal to the required thickness of 
the wall thereby supported. 

Sect. 9. In all calculations for the strength of materials 
to be used in any building, the proportion between the safe 
weight and the breaking weight shall be as one to three, for 
all beams, girders and other pieces subjected to a cross 
strain, and as one to six for all posts, columns, and other 
vertical supports, and for all tie-rods, tie-beams, and other 
pieces subjected to a tensile strain; and the requisite dimen- 
sions of each piece of material is to be ascertained by com- 
putation by the rules given by the best authorities, using for 
constants in the rules only such numbers as have heen de- 
duced from experiments on materials of like kind with that 
proposed to be used. 

Sect. 10, In no case shall the side, end, or party wall of 
any building be carried up in advance of the rear walls. 
The front, rear, side, end and party walls of any building 
hereafter to be erected shall be anchored to each other every 
ten feet in their height, by tie anchors, made of at least one 
and a quarter inch, by three-eighths of an inch, wrought iron. 
The said anchors shall be built into the side, or party walls 
not less than thirty-six inches; and into the front and rear 
walls at least one-half the thickness of the front and rear 
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walls; so as to secure the front and rear walls to the side, 
end, or party walls. 

The side, end, or party walls shall be anchored at each 
tier of beams, at intervals of not more than ten feet apart,. 
with good strong wrought-iron anchors, at least one-half inch 
by one and one-half inch; well built into the side walls, and 
fastened to the top of the beams, and where the beams are 
supported by girders, the ends of the beams resting on the 
girder shall be butted together, end to end, and strapped by 
wrought-iron straps or tie irons, at the same distances apart, 
and on the same beams as the wall anchors, and shall be well 
fastened. 

All mortar shall be of the best quality for the purpose for 
which it is applied. 

Secor. 11. All party walls shall be carried up to a height 
of not less than two and one-half feet above the roof cover- 
ing, with the full thickness of the party wall, and shall be 
coped with stone or iron securely fastened. And where 
there is a flat, hip, or pitch roof, the party wall shall be car- 
ried up to a height of not less than two and one-half feet 
above the roof covering, at every part of said roof, and shall 
be corbelled at least twelve inches, or to the outer edge of 
all projections on the front or rear walls of the building. 
And where the roof is of the kind known as Mansard, or 
French, or of any style excepting as above specitied, unless 
the same is constructed of fire-proof materials throughout, 
the party wall shall be carried up to a height of not less than 
two and one-half feet above the flat or upper slope of said . 
roof, and shall extend through the lower slope, at least 
eighteen inches distant from the parallel with the roof cover- 
ing, and be corbelled out at least twelve inches, or to the 
outer edge of all projections, and shall be coped with stone 
or iron; provided, that if a gutter-stone of suitable dimen- 
sions and properly balanced shall be inserted, it shall be 
equivalent to corbelling. | 
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All roof or floor timbers entering the same party wall from 
opposite sides shall have at least four inches solid brick- 
work between the ends of said timbers. 

Sect. 12. All stores or storehouses that may hereafter be 
built in said city, which are more than forty-five feet in 
height above the curb level, shall have doors, blinds or shut- 
ters made of fire-proof metal, on every window and entrance 
where the same do not open on a street. When in any such 
building the shutters, blinds or doors cannot be put on the 
outside of such door or window, they shall be put on the in- 
side, and if placed on the inside shall be hung upon an iron 
frame independent of the wood work of the window-frame 
or door; and every such door, blind, or sbutter shall be 
closed upon the completion of the business of each day by 
the occupant having the use or contro] of the same; and all 
fire-proof shutters or blinds, that now are or may hereafter 
be put upon the front or sides of any building on the street 
fronts, must be so constructed that they can be closed and 
opened from the outside above the first story. 

Sect. 13. All buildings hereafter erected to be used for 
railroad stations, public assemblies, school-houses, hotels, 
lodging or tenement houses, and manufactories, where there 
are to be more than twenty-five persons, resident, assembled, 
or employed, above the first floor, shall be provided with 
staircases of, and enclosed with, non-combustible materials, 
and of a width to be approved by the Inspector of Buildings, 
and be provided with doors opening outwards. 

Secor. 14. Any building already erected, or that may here- 
after be erected, in which operatives are employed in any of 
the stories above the second story, shall be provided with 
such fire-escapes as shall be directed and approved by the 
Inspector of Buildings. And the owner or owners of any 
building upon which any fire-escapes may now be, or may 
hereafter be erected, shall keep the same in good repair and 
well painted. And no person shall, at any time, place any 
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incumbrance whatever upon any said fire-escapes now erected, 
or that may hereafter be erected in said city. 

Sect. 15. All buildings in the City of Boston hereafter to be 
built, shall have scuttle-frames and covers, or bulkheads and 
doors on the roof, made of or covered with some fire-proof 
material, and all scuttles shall have stationary ladders leading 
to the same, and all such scuttles or ladders shall be kept so 
as to be ready for use at all times, and all scuttles shall not 
be less in size than two by three feet; and if a bulkhead is 
used or substituted in any building in place of a scuttle, it 
shall have stairs with a sufficient guard or hand-rail leading 
to the roof; and in case the building shall be a tenement 
house, the door in the bulkhead, or any scuttle, shall at no 
time be locked, but may be fastened on the inside by mov- 
able bolts or hooks. 

Secr. 16. No smoke-pipe in any building with wooden or 
combustible floors and ceilings shall hereafter enter any. flue, 
unless the said pipe where it enters the flue shall be at least 
twelve inches from either the floors or ceilings; and in all 
cases where smoke-pipes pass through stud or wooden parti- 
tions of any kind, whether the same be plastered or not, 
they shall be guarded by a soapstone rirg, not less than four 
inches in thickness, and extend through the partition. In all 
cases where hot water, steam, hot air, or any other furnaces 
are used, the furnace smoke-pipe must be kept at least two 
feet below the beams or ceiling above the same, unless said 
beams or ceiling shall be properly protected by a shield or 
tin plate suspended at least one inch below said beams or 
ceiling above said smoke-pipe; and the top of all furnaces 
set in brick must be covered with brick, supported by iron 
bars, and so constructed as to be perfectly tight; said cover- 
ing to be in addition to, and not less than six inches from, the 
ordinary covering to the hot-air chamber. If, however, there 
is not height enough to build the furnace-top to at least four 
inches below the floor-beams or ceilings, then the floor-beams 
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must be trimmed around the furnace and said covering, and 
the trimmers and headers must be at least four inches from 
the same. The top of every portable furnace not set in 
brick shall be kept at least one foot below the beams or ceiling 
with a shield of tin, made tight, and suspended not less than 
one inch below the said beams or ceilings, and extended one 
foot. beyond the top of the furnace on all sides. Al hot-air 
registers hereafter placed in the fioor of any building shall 
be set in soapstone borders, not less than two inches in width. 
All soapstone borders to be firmly set in plaster of Paris or 
gauged mortar. All floor-register boxes to be made of tin 
plate, with a flange on the top to fit the groove in the soap- 
stone, the register to rest upon the same. There shall also 
be an open space of one inch on all sides of the register box, 
extending from the under side of the ceiling, below the regis- 
ter, to the soapstone in the floor; the outside of said space 
to be covered with a casing of tin plate, made tight on all 
sides, to extend from the under side of the aforesaid ceiling 
up to and turn under the said soapstone. Registers of fif- 
teen by twenty-five inches or more shall have a space of two 
inches. No wood-work shall be placed at a less distance than 
one inch from any tin, or other metal flue or flues, pipe or 
pipes, used or intended to be used to convey heated air in 
any building, unless protected by a soapstone or earthen ring 
or tube, or a metal casing so constructed as to permit free 
circulation of air around said pipes or flues. In all 
cases where hot-water, steam, hot-air, or other furnaces or 
ranges, are hereafter placed, or their location changed, in any 
building, due notice shall first be given to the Inspector of 
Buildings, by the person or persons placing said furnace or 
ranges in said building. 

In all cases where ranges or boilers are set, the outside 
- of the flue to the same shall be plastered on the outside directly 
upon the bricks up to the ceiling of the room. 

Secor. 17. If any chimney, flue or heating apparatus on 
any premises in the City of Boston shall, in the opinion of 
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the Inspector of Buildings, be dangerous or unsafe by reason 
of endangering the premises by fire or otherwise, the Inspector 
shall at once notify in writing the owner, agent or other party 
having an interest in said premises, and shall require him to 
make the same safe; and upon neglect of said person so 
notified to comply with the provisions of said notice, for 
a period of twenty-fours after the service of said notice upon 
him, he shall at once become liable to a penalty of not less 
than twenty nor more than fifty dollars for every day’s con- 
tinuance of said unsafe structure. 

Seor. 18. AH boiler or engine-rooms hereafter constructed 
in any building other than dwelling-houses shall be con- 
structed of brick and iron, and shall be so arranged that all 
openings between the said boiler or engine-room, and other 
parts of the building in which it is placed, shall be closed by 
iron or metal covered doors, which shall be securely closed 
at the close of each day. | 

Upon a license being granted by the Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen of the City of Boston, for the erection of a steam- 
boiler, engine, or furnace for melting glass, iron, or other 
metal, in any building in the said city, the person or persons 
receiving said license shall, before setting, erecting, or plac- 
ing said boiler, engine, or furnace, file an application for a 
permit therefor with the Inspector of Buildings, who shall 
prescribe such regulations for the setting or placing thereof 
as the public safety may require; and no person or persons 
shall erect, set, or place any boiler, engine, furnace or oven, 
without a permit from said Inspector. 

All flues for ranges, boilers, furnaces and ovens shall be 
of brick-work, eight inches in thickness, to a height of 
twenty-five feet above such ranges, boilers, furnaces or 
ovens. 

Secor. 19. No Mansard or other roof shall be construct- 
ed more than one story in height, nor more than twenty 
feet in height froin the upper floor of the building upon which 
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it is placed to the highest part of said roof, unless the same 
is constructed of firesproof material throughout. No bay 
window shall be constructed of wood, which shall extend 
more than three feet above the second story from the street. 

All the exterior parts of any building or buildings here- 
after erected which are more than forty-five feet above the 
level of the sidewalk shall be made of or covered with nou- 
combustible material, to be approved by the Inspector of 
Buildings. All fire-proof cornices shall be well secured to the 
walls with iron anchors, independent of any wood-work ; 
and in all cases the walls shall be carried ap to the plank- 
ing of the roof, and where the cornice projects above the 
roof, the wall shall be carried up to the top of the cornices, 
and all exterior wooden cornices that shall hereafter require 
to be replaced, shall be constructed of some non-combustible 
material, as required for new buildings; and all exterior 
wooden cornices or gutters that may hereafter be damaged by 
fire shall be taken down, and if replaced shall be constructed 
of fire-proof material. 

Ali buildings hereafter erected shall be kept provided with 
proper metallic leaders for conducting the water from the 
roof to the ground, sewer, or street gutter, in such manner 
as shall protect the walls and foundations from damage ; and 
in no case shall the water from the said leaders be allowed 
to flow upon the sidewalk, but shall be conducted by drain- 
pipe, or pipes, to the street gutter or sewer. 

Sect. 20. All buildings hereafter erected, the eaves of 
which exceed sixty feet in height above the level of the side- 
walk, shall have the roofs thereof constructed in a fire-proof 
manner as hereinafter specified. But the total height of such 
buildings, exclusive of chimneys and party walls, shall not 
exceed seventy-five feet. 

All joists, beams, rafters, purlins, jack rafters, plates, 
struts, ties, arches, shall be made of cast or wrought iron, 
or some other metal, stone, brick, cement, mortar or other 
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incombustible material, and covered with corrugated iron, 
sheet or cast iron, tin, copper, zinc, or other metal, or 
slate, stone, brick, cement, mortar or other incombustible 
material. 

All structures or projections above or outside of the roof, 
such as domes, cupolas, pavilions, towers, spires, pinnacles, 
buttresses, lanterns, louvres, luthern and dormer windows, 
skylights, scuttles, ventilators, cornices, gutters, shall be 
made, constructed, framed and covered with cast or wrought 
iron, tin, copper, zinc or other metal or stone, slate, brick, 
cement or mortar, or other incombustible material. 

SrctT. 21. No building already erected or hereafter to be 
built in said city shall be raised, or built upon in such manner 
that were such building wholly built or constructed after the 
passage of this act it would be in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act. And before any building built of stone, 
brick or iron, or any wooden building with or without a brick 
front, in any part of said city, shall be enlarged, raised, 
altered, or built upon, the same shall be first examined by 
the said Inspector to ascertain if the building or buildings, or 
either of them, are in a good and safe condition to be enlarged, 
raised, altered, or built upon; and no such buildings as 
aforesaid shall be enlarged, raised, altered, or built upon 
until after such examination and decision; and the decision 
of said Inspector under such examination shall be final and 
conclusive in the premises, except as hereinafter provided, 
and shall be made without delay. 

Snot. 22. The Inspector of Buildings shall have full power 
to pass upon any question arising under the provisions of 
this act relative to the manner of construction or materials 
to be used in the erection, alteration or repair of any building 
in the City of Boston, and he may require that plans of the 
proposed erection, alterations or repairs shall be submitted 
for inspection before issuing his permit; provided, however, 
that should any question arise between the Inspector of 
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Buildings and the owner or architect of any building, or 
should the owner or architect object to any order or decision 
of said Inspector, the matter shall be referred to a committee 
of three persons, who shall be either architects or master 
builders, one to be chosen by the Inspector of Buildings, 
one by the owner or other interested party, and these two 
shall choose a third, and the decision of these referees, 
submitted in writing shall be final and conclusive in the 
premises. 


PENALTIES. 


Sect. 23. Ifany person or persons, whether owner or owners, 
contractor or contractors, builder or builders, shall begin to 
erect, construct, build, or alter any building or structure, with- 
in the City of Boston, without first obtaining a permit from the 
Inspector of Buildings of said city, such person or persons 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of not less than one hundred 
dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars for each and 
every such offence; and if any person or persons, as afore- 
said, shall proceed ‘to complete any building or structure in 
the City of Boston, without having the same inspected as by 
law required, or shall violate any or either of the provisions 
of this act, or the act of which this act is an amendment, 
or of any other act in amendment thereof, for the violation 
of which no other penalties are therein or hereinbefore pro- 
vided, he or they shall forfeit and pay not less than one hun-_ 
_ dred dollars, and not more than one thousand dollars, for 
each and every such violation; and the further sum of one 
hundred dollars for each and every week that he or they shall 
maintain any building or structure in violation of any provis- 
ion of this act, or of the act of which this act is an 
amendment, or of any other act in amendment thereof. All 
penaities under this act shall be recoverable by the City of 
Boston in an action of tort. If any person or persons, 
whether owner or owners, contractor or contractors, builder 
or builders, shall erect or alter any building or structure in 
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the City of Boston, in violation of any or either of the pro- 
visions of this act, or of the act of which this act is an 
amendment, or of any amendment thereof, it shall be law- 
ful for the Supreme Judicial Court, or any Justice thereof, 
either in term time or in vacation, to issue forthwith an in- 
junction, restraining such person or persons, from further 
progress in said work, until the facts of the case shall have 
been investigated and determined ; and if it shall appear to 
said court or any justice thereof, upon such investigation, 
that such building or structure does not, in all respects, con- 
form to the provisions of this act, and of the act of which 
this act is an amendment, and of all amendments thereof, 
said court or justice shall issue an injunction to restrain the 
continuance of the work upon such building or structure, 
and shall order the removal, within a time to be fixed by said 
court or justice, of so much of said building or structure as 
may be decreed by said court or justice, to be in violation of 
the provisions of this act, or of the act of which this act is 
an amendment, or of any act in amendment thereof. 

Secor. 24. The provisions of this act shall not apply to the 
passenger stations of the Boston and Lowell, and Boston and 
Providence Railroad Corporations, now in process of erection 
in the City of Boston ; but such precautions shall be provided 
for protection against, and for the extinguishment of fire, 
under the penalties of this act, as the Inspector of Public 
Buildings shall require. 

Secr. 25. The Inspector and Assistant Inspector of the 
Department for the Survey and Inspection of Buildings in 
the City cof Boston shall be able and experienced architects, 
builders or mechanics, competent to perform all the duties of 
the office to which they are appointed, and such Inspectors 
shall not be employed or engaged in any other vocation, or 
be interested: in any contract or contracts for building or for 
furnishing materials. 

Secr. 26. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

[ Approved December 14, 1872. ] 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp of ALDERMEN, Dec. 30, 1872. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Free Bathing Establish- 
ments beg leave to submit the following report : — 

The appropriation made by the City Council to cover the 
expenses of this department for the financial. year, 1872-73, 
amounted to $40,000. In May the following orders author- 
izing the committee to make expenditures from their appro- 
priation were passed by the City Council and approved by 
the Mayor: — 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized 
to construct a new bath-house for Dover street Bridge Sta- 
tion, at an expense not exceeding $3,000, and that said 
amount be charged to the appropriation for Public Baths for 
the present financial year, 1871-72. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
construct a suitable bathing-house for females, to. be located, 
at Dover street Bridge; the expense, not exceeding $3,000, 
to be charged to the appropriation for Public Baths. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
construct a suitable bathing-house for men and boys, to be 
located at West Boston Bridge; the expense, not exceeding 
$3,500, to be charged to the appropriation for Public Baths. 

Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
paint the reconstructed bathing-houses Nos. 11 and 12, and 
that the expense thereof be charged to the appropriation for 
Public Baths. 
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Ordered, That the Committee on Bathing be authorized to 
repair and maintain free public bathing-houses for men and 
boys, and for women and girls, in different sections of the 
city, at an estimated expense not exceeding $15,500; also to 
employ such assistance as may be required for the proper 
care and management of the several houses, at an expense 
not exceeding $18,000; to be charged to the appropriation 
for Public Baths. 

The several establishments were opened on the first of 
June, the locations and regulations being as follows : — 


LOCATIONS. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


No. 1.—West Boston Bridge, foot of Cambridge street, 
under the charge of Councilman Salmon. 

No. 2.—Cragie’s Bridge, foot of Leverett street, under the 
charge of Councilman Salmon. 

No. 38.—Charles' River Bridge, near Causeway street, un- 
der the charge of Alderman Ricker. 

No. 5.—East Boston Sectional Dock, Border street, under 
the charge of Alderman Woolley. 

No. 7.—Federal Street Bridge, under the charge of Alder- 
man Power. 

No. 8.—Mt. Washington Avenue Bridge, near Federal 

_ street under the charge of Alderman Power. 

No. 10.—South Boston, foot of L street, Dorchester Bay, 
under the charge of Councilman Adams. 

No. 11.—Dover street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Councilman McNutt. 

No. 13.—Boston Highlands, Cabot street, under the charge 
of Councilman Bickford. 

No. 15,—South Bay, Swett street, under the charge of 
Councilman Whiston. | 


Cr 
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No. 16.—Dorchester, Commercial Point, under the charge 
of Councilman Whiston. 

No, 17.—East Boston, Maverick street, under the charge 

. of Alderman Woolley. 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


No. 4.—Warren Bridge, near Causeway street, under the 
charge of Alderman Ricker. 

No. 6.—East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street, under 
the charge of Alderman Woolley. 

No. 9.—South Boston, foot of Broadway, under the charge 
of Councilman Adams. 

No. 12.—Dover street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Councilman McNutt. 

No. 14.—Boston Highlands, Cabot street, under the charge 
of Councilman Bickford. 


REGULATIONS. 


The baths will be open daily, from June 1 to September 
30, as follows : — 


MALES. FEMALES. 
Week Days. .5A.M.to9P. M. Week Days < 2.6 A.-M: to.8 P.M: 
pundayas, >  5.A.M.to9 A. M. Sundays . . .6A.M.to9 A.M. 


All the bath-houses will be closed by the Superintendents 
at 10 o’clock P. M. on week days, and at 94 o’clock A. M. 
on Sundays. 

Each bather sball provide his own towels and soap. Fe- 
male bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing 
dresses. Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Su- 
perintendent at three cents each. 

Boys and girls under fifteen years of age shall not be ad- 
mitted to the bathing-houses after 6 o’clock P. M., and the 
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decision of the Superintendent against admission shall be 
final. | 

Each Superintendent shall have full charge of his prem- 
ises, and authority to withhold the facilities from all not con- 
forming to these rules; and he will be required to render 
every assistance to applicants for baths, who, in case of in- 
sult or deprivation of privileges otherwise than as provided 
for in these rules, can appeal to the Chairman of the Bathing 
Committee. | 

No smoking, profanity,.or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing 
the dressing-rooms, fences or tanks, by writing, marking or 
cutting, will be excluded from the baths, or arrested, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose decis- 
ion shall be final. 

_A police officer will be in constant attendance, for the pur- 
pose of preserving order and enforcing these regulations, in 
concurrence with the Superintendent. 

The committee trust that all bathers will conduct them- 
selves with propriety and decorum. 


Per order Committee on Bathing. 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY, Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1872. 
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The following statements show the expense of maintaining 
each establishment during the year, and the number of bath- 
ers of each class : — 


EXPENSES. 

No. 1.—West Boston Bridge, (rebuilt)............. even ee wees $4,153 41 
Pie —CLAVI6'S (Bid GG als.c c Uc sui cies cls ome tee as mes ad tcinnctenes 1,024 30 
Drie harlow’ River BMmdgesssy -.-.'eacwdaseteetessseeegses. 917 07 
No. 4.—Warren Bridge, (female)...+++..seeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeers 791 95 
No. 5.—East Boston, Border street....+e++ss sees cece reece eee 1,152 40 
No. 6.—East Boston, Border street, (female)........-.2.-+e--. 1,152 40 
Wo. 7.—Federal Street Bridge... cece. ccetcccccsvescecccents 835 07 
No. 8.—Mt. Wash. Ave. Bridge........cscecese veces scccsecees 1,181 96 
No. 9.—South Boston, foot of Broadway, (female)..........-.- 1,608 73 
No. 10.—South Boston, foot of L street.... 2... .eeeeeeeeeee eee 1,094 89 
No. 11.—Dover Street Bridge, (rebuilt).............- esse eens . 8,915 10 
No. 12.—Dover Street Bridge, female, (rebuilt)............- «. 3,915 11 
No. 13.—B. Highlands, Cabot street.......-sseeesesseesrececees 1,284 57 
No. 14.—B. Highlands, Cabot street, (female)......-.....-++e. 1,284 57 
No. 15.—South Bay, Swett street...... es esceceescceccececevens 1,086 86 
No. 16.—Dorchester, Commercial Point..........sseseeceveeees 487 00 
No. 17.—East Boston, Maverick street ......sseeccserceccncees 889 60 

General expenses for the twelve months ........... Araaceal ete 13,739 92 


LWA AER eg pmo errr ere Rees A Cre Cb ek $40,464 91 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Total Baths at Bath House, No. 1, 
66 66 Novy 2: 
66 ce No. 3, 
v1 i} No. 4, 
vis A: NOD; 
ce 7 No. 6, 
eh oa IN Ofnaes 
is Fe No.8, 
oy, ae bathe ps oe 
rf es No. 10, 
Af ni No. 11, 
66 6“ No 1. 
uf S No. 13, 
ca AS No. 14, 
ee 7a No. 15, 
af ‘ No. 16, 
4 ws No. 17, 


Total, 


Whole number, men bathers, 


ay boy bathers, 
ok women bathers, . 
+ girl bathers, 


Increase, 1872, . 


L872. 


348,778 
999,742 

41,423 
129,179 


1,519,122 


165,806 
172,568 
198,524 
15,709 
128,945 
64,568 
79,414 
91,811 
37,667 
208,661 
71,182 
42,834 
97,331 
9,824 
68,785 
3,802 
61,691 


1,519,122 


1871. 


312,354 
964,221 

33,693 
157,008 


1,467,276 


51,846 


Report on BatTuina. 11 


In concluding their report, the committee would recom- 
mend that a bathing-house for females should be established 
on West Boston Bridge, as there are at present no accommo- 
dations for those living at the West end of the city. It will 
be observed, by the foregoing statement, that the establish- 
ment for men and boys now located at that point is used by 
u very large number of persons. 

The house on Mount Washington avenue Bridge is in such 
a dilapidated condition, that it will be necessary to replace it 
by a new one next season. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WM. WOOLLEY, 

GEO. D. RICKER, 

JAMES POWER, 
FREEBORN ADAMS, Jr., 
STEPHEN D. SALMON, Jr., 
JOHN J. McNUTT, 
CHARLES D. BICKFORD, 
DAVID WHISTON, 


Committee. 
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REQUEST 


AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR THE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


4) 4 
‘ 


42 ge? reese ce eh 
eee Cae 
es 1) 


ig be ay 
WROTE 1 AE BY a | 
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at pe 
- ] 
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OPEY COP "BOSTON. 


In Common Councit, Dec. 26th, 1872 


THE appropriation for the Fire Department for the present 
financial year, amounting to $444,693,75 — having become 
exhausted by expenditures authorized by the City Council, 
and not contemplated when the appropriation was made, 
as well as the heavy drafts on account of the recent 
extensive conflagrations in our city, the Committee are 
under the necessity of making application for an addi- 
tional sum to meet the requirements of the Department 
for the remainder of this tinancial year. ; 
The appropriation for the year was divided as follows, . 


viz: — 
Salaries. : : $ 215,163.75 
Expenses of the Department, exclusive,of, new 

apparatus. 4 113,900.00 


Expenses for new apparatus, consisting of three 


Fire Engines, one Extinguisher Wagon, one 


Fire Boat, and one Hook and Ladder Tr uck, 383.500.00 
Expenses for water and keeping in repair hy- 
drants and reservoirs : : : 74,130.00 


Expenses for contingencies . ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,000.00 


Making a total of . ; $ 444,693.75 
And in order to meet the bills on account of the large 
fires, as well as the monthly bills and pay-roll, there will be 
required a further sum of $130,000.00 for the remainder of 
the present financial year. 
The following is a statement of the expenditures made 
which were not contemplated, and which causes the deficiency 
in the appropriation. 


For increase of salaries for Firemen in the 16th 


Ward, as per vote of City Council, . $6,714.00 
For extra services of drivers for new apparatus, 
not yet appointed but under pay, ; ; 1,294.50 


ae 


Amount carried forward, $8,008.50 


Ciry DocumEnT. INO. LOS: 


Amount brought forward, 

For new apparatus, over estimate, for new com- 
panies, consisting of 1 Fire Engine, 2 Horse 
Hose Carriages, 4 Engine Hose Carriages, 1 
Hook and Ladder Truck and 1 Extinguisher 
Wagon, 

For horses, i in excess of estim: rte, for new appa- 
ratus and those disabled by the horse distemper, 

For steam fire pumps and equipments for Fire 
Boat, 

For expenses of the Coliseum, charged to this 
appropriation by vote of City Counc il, 

For Quarters and Rations for firemen during the 
grext fire: besides our own department there 
was present’ from out-of-town departments 
1700 men, 

For incidental expenses, as ‘per item of bills, 
for powder, carting, and sundry charges du- 
ring the fire ‘ 

For coal (as per bill refidered and ‘approved by 
Committee on Public Buildings,) used at the 
great fire 

There was lost and damaged on account of the 
fire of Nov. 9th, 28,900 feet of hose, of this 
amount 8,000 feet belonged to out-of-town 
companies, and has been replaced, it was found 
necessary to purchase the amount lost and dam- 
aveds 

For repairing leading and suction ‘hose damaged 
at the late fire 

For extra services rendered on : the burnt district 
from Nov. 10th to Dec. 17th ; 

For salaries for the crew of the Fire Boat to be 
organized by City Council and go into effect 
“Jan. 1, 1873 ; 


$8,008.50 


10,190.00 
4,000.00 
8,000.00 
2,650.30 


15,000.00 
4,684.33 | 
5,040.00 


= 


42,950.00 
4,000.00 


12,825.75 


3,000.00 


$ 122,348.88 


Your committee would, therefore, respectfully ask for an 


additional appropriation of $130,000.00. 


For the Committee. 


WILLIAM WOOLLEY, Chairman. 


o 
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SITY OF BOSTON, 


BOSTONIA 
os CONDITA es 
Soni? Bos 7 


WIDENING 


OF 


LINDALL STREET. 


CO Ye OB OS TONY 


In Boarp OF STREET Coumisstonnrs, 
Jan. 2, 1873. 

Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that Linpsatut Street should be 
widened on the northerly side to forty feet ; and for that pur- 
pose it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street or. 
way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to WiLtrAM S. 
Perry, bounded as follows, viz. : —northwardly by the pro- 
posed line of widening of Lindall street, there measuring 
fifty and 4°, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from Mortimer C. Ferris, nine and 333, feet; south- 
wardly by the present line of Lindall street, fifty and +3, 
feet ; and westwardly by Congress street, ten feet; contain- 
ing four hundred and ninety square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mortmer C. Ferris, 
bounded as follows, viz. : —northwardly by the proposed line 
of widening of Lindall street, there measuring seventeen 
feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
John F, Mills, nine and 49, 
ent line of Lindall street, sixteen and 83, feet; and west- 
wardly by land before described as taken from William S. 
Perry, nine and ;°5, feet; containing one hundred and sixty 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun F. Mitts, bounded 
as follows, viz. : — northwardly by the proposed line of widen- 


feet ; oy by the pres- 


ing of Lindall street, there measuring thirty-three and fps 
feet; custw: ardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
the Merchants’ Exchange Company, nine and 55), feet ; south- 


4. , Crry DocuMENT. il No. 129. 


wardly by the présent line of Lindall street, thirty-five feet ; 
and westwardly by land before described as taken from Mor- 
timer C. Ferris, nine and 4,9, feet ; containing three hundred 
and thirty-eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the MeruHants’ HXCHANGE 
Company, bounded as follows, viz.:—northwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Lindall street, there measur- 
ing fifty-one and 4°, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from John J. Dixwell and Edward S. 
Rand, trustees, ten feet; southwardly by the poe line of 
Lindall street, on two lines, twenty-two and 7,5, and twenty- 
nine and 1, feet, respectively; and westwardly by land 
before described as taken from John F. Mills, nine and 4 
feet ; containing five hundred and twenty-seven square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Jonn J. DrxwELL AND 
Epwarp §. Ranp, trustees, bounded as follows, viz. :— 
northwardly by the proposed line of widening of Lindall 
street, there measuring ninety-two and +), feet; eastwardly 
by Kilby street, ten feet; southwardly by the present line of 
Lindall street, ninety-three feet; and westwardly by land 
before described as taken from the Merchants’ Exchange 
Company, ten feet; containing nine hundred and twenty- 
eight square feet, more or less. 

And WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, 
Iv 1s THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before 
described be and the same hereby are taken and laid out asa 
public street or way of the said city, according to a plan of 
the said widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
dated December 9, 1872, and deposited in his office. And 
this Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening the 
said Lindall street, as aforesaid, will amount to eighty 


Wipenine oF LINDALL STREET. 5 


thousand two hundred and eighty dollars; and that the 
damages to the estates, parts of which are taken as above, 
are the sums set against them respectively on the schedule 
hereto annexed. 
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ft or OR. BOSTON: 


os CONDITA AD. 
Sunnis Bost 


WIDENING 


OF 


SENS Gf erate 


GE yaa Oba OS ON: 


In BoarpD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
. January 2, 1873. 


RESOLVED, That the safety and convenience of the inhab- 
itants of the city require that SUMMER sTREET should ‘be 
widened to sixty feet, on the northerly side; and for that 
purpose it is necessary to take and lay out as a public street 
or way of the said city, a parcel of land belonging to Epwarp 
EK. Sauspury, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Summer street, there meas- 
uring seventy-four and 545, feet; southeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from Jolin H. and George Q. 
Thorndike, nine and <4), feet; southwestwardly by the pres- 


ent line of Summer street, seventy-three and Poa feet; and 
northwestwardly by Washington street, five and 3,3, feet; 


containing five hundred and fifty square feet, more or less, 
A parcel of land belonging to Jonn H. anp GeEorGE Q. 
THORNDIKE, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by 
the proposed line of widening of Summer street, there meas- 
uring sixty-three and 2,°. feet; southeastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the proprietors of Trinity 
church, eleven and 545, feet ; ee by the present 


line of Summer street, sixty-three and ,°,°, feet; and north- 


westwardly by land before described as taken from Edward 
E. Salsbury, nine and j)5 feet; containing six hundred and 
seventy square feet, more or less. . 

A parcel of land belonging to the Proprietors OF TRINI- 


ty CuurcH, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by 


> - 
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the proposed line of widening of Summer street, there meas- 
uring one hundred and $2, feet; southeastwardly by Haw- 


ley street, nine and .%°. feet ; Meu agniaire 6 by the pres- 


00 
ent line of Summer Bie one hundred and ;°2, feet; and 
northwestwardly by land before described as taken from John 
H. and George Q. Thorndike, eleven and ;45, feet; contain- 
ing one thousand and seventy-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Wituram P. Mason anp 
Cuartes H. Parker, executors of the estate of William P. 
Mason, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Summer street, there measuring 
one hundred thirty-three and ;4°, feet; southeastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from Jonathan I. Bow- 
ditch, nine and if; feet; southwestwardly by the Dean 
line of Summer street, one hundred thirty-three and +45, feet ; 
and northwestwardly by Hawley street, nine and ie feet ; 
containing twelve hundred and forty-one square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to JonatnHan I. Bownitcu, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Summer street, there measuring twenty- 
seven and 74), feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from the heirs of Walter Baker, nine and 
iG feet ; ee Ne by the present line of Summer 
street, twenty-seven and ; J}, feet; and northwestwardly by 


land before described as taken from William P. Mason and 


Mt Six 


- another, executors, nine and 16. feet; containing two hun- 


00 
dred and fifty-four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Herrs or WaLrer 
BakER, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Summer street, there measur- 
ing twenty-seven and ;(4, feet; southeastwardly by land 
Eeeeraiher Ape nae as taken from William Minot, jr., trus- 


tee, nine and 8,5 feet ; Ha carat by the present line © 


of Summer street, twenty-seven and ;%4, feet; and north- 


> 


WIDENING OF SUMMER STREET. 5 


~westwardly by land before described as taken from Jonathan 
100 
fifty-seven square feet, more or less. 
A parcel of land belonging to WiLtt1am Minor, gr., trustee 
Jor William Foster, bounded as follows, viz. : northeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Summer street, there 


I. Bowditch, nine and 27. feet ; containing two hundred and 


measuring twenty-seven and ;(4 feet; southeastwardly by 


land hereinafter described as taken from Charlotte E. Wol- 


cott, nine and -4,5 feet ; MC Bae Ni the present line 


of Summer street, twenty-seven and ;74, feet; and north- 


westwardly by land before described as taken from the heirs 


of Walter Baker, nine and 3,5 feet ; containing see hundred 


and fifty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to CHartotre E. Wo.cortt, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Summer street, there measuring twenty- 


eight and #° feet; southeastwardly by Arch street, nine and 


foo 


Pos feet ; Bee ben by the present line of Summer 


street, twenty-eight and fi°s feet; and northwestwardly by 


land before described as taken from William Minot, jr., trus- 


tee, nine and =4,5; feet; containing two hundred and sixty- 
seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to WinL1AM Gray, bounded as 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Summer street, there measuring fifty-two and 
go's feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the heirs of Charles O. Rogers, ten and 7S, feet ; 
he ee by the present line of Summer street, fifty- 
two and =83, feet; and northwestwardly by Arch street, nine 
and 56 feet; containing five hundred and seventeen square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the HEIRS OF CHARLES O. 
Rogers, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Summer street, there measur- 
ing thirty-four and 2, feet; southeastwardly by land here- 


ee 
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inafter described as taken from Joln, J. Franklin, and Lee: 


Warren Faxon, ten and -32, feet; Fee abides by the 


present line of Summer street, thirty-four and 7% feet; and 
northwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
William Gray, ten and ;=%, feet; containing three uhndred 
and forty-seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun, J. FRANKLIN, AND J. 
Warren Faxon, bounded as follows, viz. : northeastwardly 
by the proposed line of widening of Summer street, there 
measuring thirty-two and 33, feet; southeastwardly by Otis 


street, ten and 55,5 feet ; southwestw: inane by the present line 


of Summer street, thirty-two and 33, feet; and northwest- 
wardly by land before described as taken from the heirs of 
Charles O. Rogers, ten and #75 feet; containing three hun- 
dred and thirty-six square feet, more or less. 
Another parcel of land belonging to Jonny, J. FRANKLIN, 
AND J. WaRREN Faxon, bounded as follows, viz.: north- 
eastivardly by the proposed line of widening of Summer 
street, there measuring fifty-six and 518, feet; southeast- 
wardly by land hereinafter described as taken from Edward 
Bangs, eight and 7% feet; southwestwi urdly by the present 
line of Summer street, fifty-six and 00 feet; and northwest- 
wardly by Otis street, seven and 8), feet; containing four 
hundred and forty-six square feet, more or less. 
A parcel of land belonging to Epwarp Banas, bounded as 


follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 


“widening of Summer street, there measuring fifty-two and 


45; feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 


taken from Seman Klous, seven and ;‘j5 feet; southwest- 


ae! by the present line of Summer street, fifty-three and 


$4. feet; and northwestwardly by land before described as 


100 


taken from John, J. Franklin, and J. Warren Faxon, eight: 


and 54°. feet ; containing four hundred and twenty-five square 
feet, more or less. 
- A parcel of land belonging to SeMAN Kiovus, potted as 


Bs | 
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follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Summer street, there measuring thirty-eight and =%%, 
and thirty-eight and i060 feet; southeastwardly by Devon- 
shire street, two and ;,°, feet ; southwestw: Ba by the pres- 
ent line of Summer street, thirty-seven and 2,4, and thirty- 
eight and ;16, feet; and northwestwardly by land before 
described as taken from Edward Bangs, seven and ;4}, feet ; 
containing three hundred and fifty-two Bea feet, more or 
less. . 

A parcel of land belonging to Micnarn H. GLEESON, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed. 
line of ‘egies of Summer street, there measuring, twelve 
and 8, feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described 
as taken from John C. Haynes, ten and ;2, feet ; southwest- 

wardly by the present line of Summer street, twenty-one 
feet; again southwestwardly by the present lines forming 
the junction of Summer and High streets, twelve and -§,% 
feet ; northwestwardly by High street, thirteen and 4% feet ; 
and eastwardly by the proposed line of widening of Summer 
street, on a curve of five and ,4,, feet radius, twelve and 
°, feet; containing two hundred and ninety square foots 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun C. Haynes, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Summer street, there measuring sixty and jy 
feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from J. F. Wilson, ten and 52, feet; southwestwardly by 
the present line of Summer street, sixty and 545, feet; and 
northwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Michael H, Gleeson, ten and ;3, feet; containing six hun- 
dred and five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to J. F. Wiison, bounded as 
follows, viz. : northeastwardly by the proposed line of widen- 
ing of Summer street, there measuring sixteen and #75 feet ; 


De enstvatdin by land hereinafter described as taken from 
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Leonard Ware, Pane rb and 3%, feet ; enema 
by the ‘present line of Summer street, sixteen and {4), feet ; 
and northwestwardly by the same and by land before de- 
scribed as taken from John C. Haynes, twenty-two and 785 
feet; containing three hundred and sixty-eight square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Leonarp Warez, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Summer street, there measuring thirty-one and 
gs feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the heirs of Thomas Montgomery, twenty-three 
and 73, feet; faperihee by the present line of Sum- 
mer street, thirty-three and #6, feet; and northwestwardly 
by land before described as taken from J. F. Wilson, twen- 
ty-two and #9, feet; containing seven hundred and thirty- 
eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the HEIrs of THomas Mont- 
GOMERY, bounded as follows, viz: : northeastwardly by the 
proposed line of widening of Summer street, there measur- 
ing about fifteen feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter 
described as taken from the heirs of Jabez Frederick, on an 
irregular line, about twenty-five feet ; pee aidan E by 
the present line of Summer street, nineteen and {,5 feet ; 
and northwestwardly by land before described as taken from 
Leonard Ware, twenty-three and ;3, feet; containing about 
four hundred and twenty-four square feet. 

A parcel of land belonging to JaBEz FREDERICK, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed line of 
widening of Summer street, there measuring about twenty- 
three feet; again northeastwardly by land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from Charles E. Cooke, four and <i°r feet ; 
southeastwardly by the present line of Summer street, 
ae ae | and .53, feet; southwestwardly by the same, 
eight and =83, feet; and northwestwardly by land before 


described as taken ‘on the heirs of Thomas Montgomery, 


' © oo Settee aes i.e “4 
i! a P J 
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“ 7 , 
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being an irregular line, about twenty-five feet; containing 
about three hundred and eighty-six square feet. 

A parcel of land belonging to CHartes E. Cooxs, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the proposed 
line of widening of Summer street, there measuring five 
feet ; southeastwardly by the present line of Summer street, 
two and 58°, feet; and southwestwardly by land before de- 
scribed as taken from the heirs of Jabez Frederick, four and 
#. feet, containing six square feet, more or less. 

And WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the purpose 
aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, It Is 
THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before described 
be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as a-public 
street or way of the said city, according to a plan of the said 
widening made by Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated 
December 27, 1872, and deposited in his office. And this 
Board doth adjudge that the expense of widening the said 

‘Summer street, as aforesaid, will amount to two hundred ~ 
and ninety-four thousand one hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars; and that the damages to the estates, parts of which are 
taken as above, are the sums set against them respectively, 
on the schedule hereto annexed. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL 


AT THE 


CLOSE OF ITS LAST MEETING, 


WITH THE 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DICKINSON. 
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Ixy Common Councit, January 2, 1873. 


On motion of Mr. Bicknell, seconded by Mr. Fitzgerald 
(Mr. Flanders presiding), the subjoined resolution of thanks 
to the President of this Board was passed unanimously by 
the Common Council, the vote having been taken by the 
members rising in their places : — 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Common Council 
of 1872, hereby present our thanks to M. F. Dickinson, Jr., 
Esq., for the ability, impartial fidelity and uniform courtesy 
with which he has discharged the duties of his office as Presi- 
dent of this body ; and that we also, in separation, tender him 
our good:wishes for his prosperity and happiness through 
life. 

The President resumed the chair, and to this resolution of 
thanks made a reply. 

On motion of Mr. Flanders, Ordered, That the Presi- 
dent be requested to furnish a copy of his Address, that the 


same may be printed and bound with the City Documents. 


VV beer hy Gs Cy, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


ety 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DICKINSON. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Common CouNcIL : — 


Iam much gratified by this expression of your respect and 
regard. ‘Though it is the customary formal vote, I feel as- 
sured that its language is sincere. Throughout the year I 
have received at your hands nothing but courtesy and kind- 
ness; so that my position has been one of genuine and in- 
creasing pleasure. 

It has become usual for the retiring President of this body 
to review, more or less in detail, the leading measures which 
have occupied the attention of the Council during his term of 
office. In conformity with this custom, and in order that we 
may gather the lessons of experience, let us pause, ere we 
complete the record, while we briefly contemplate the work 
now brought to a close. 

Apart from that great calamity which chiefly marks the 
period, the year 1872 would have been an important one in 
our municipal history. Comprehensive schemes for improv- 
ing and beautifying our streets have been constantly before 
you, some of which have been begun, others of which have 
been completed. These have involved great changes and | 
large expenditures of money, so that you have been called 
upon repeatedly to make appropriations of unusual amounts 
for these objects. Foremost among them stand the exten- 
sions of Washington and Devonshire streets, measures which 
have been demanded for a long time, and which probably 
would have been accomplished long ago but for the struggles 
of conflicting interests among property holders. ‘The open- 
ing of these extended thoroughfares will afford direct and 
easy communication between the central and northern por- 
tions of the city, and will thus contribute materially to the 
more prompt and economical transaction of business. 
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The contract for the filling of a portion of the South Boston 
Flats, and the laying out of new streets in that locality, has 
engaged your careful attention ; and it is to the credit of this 
branch of:the government that your vigilance finally secured 
for the city far better terms than were originally conceded 
by the other parties to the indenture. The work upon the 
Suffolk-street District has been substantially completed ; 
Washington street has been widened to a width of sixty feet, 
between Summer and Milk streets, a measure made practi- 
cable by the great fire, and one which would seem to com- 
mit the city to the ultimate widening of the remaining portion 
of that street, down to Cornhill, where it meets the extension 
northward. You have also provided the means for begin- 
ning or completing like enterprises upon Kneeland, Stough- 
ton, Purchase, Commerce, High and South Market streets, — 
and for carrying on other similar improvements of minor im- 
portance. 

The public institutions of the city, both charitable and 
penal, have engaged a large share of your attention. You 
have, by successive votes, recognized the necessity of better 
accommodations for the insane, of a larger House of Cor- 
rection, and of a proper Home for the Poor. Our condition 
in these regards'‘reflects no credit upon the city; and it is a 
matter of regret that more progress has not been made this 
year in supplying these wants. 

Jor three new engine houses and a hose house you have 
expended this year $128,000.00, besides making a special’ 
appropriation for the Fire Department of $122,000.00, to re- | 
pair the losses of material in the recent fire. These expen- 
ditures are large, but the future will require others still larger, 
if we are to have a department of sufficient strength and 
efficiency to meet an unusual emergency, like that which we 
have lately experienced. 

The recent passage of an ordinance creating a new Board 
of Health is a result largely due to the persistent efforts of 
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the Common Council. Whatever unnecessary delay there 


has been in this matter cannot be laid at the door of this 


branch of the government. The records of both 1871 and 
1872 show who earliest moved, and oftenest urged, the 
adoption of better means for the preservation of the pub- 
lic health. In 1871, a joint committee was-appointed, under 
an order introduced in this branch, to investigate and report 
upon the subject of the sale of unwholesome meat. The 


investigation, which was a protracted and thorough one, re- 


sulted in a recommendation from the committee for a new 
Board of Health with efficient powers. No decisive action 
was taken upon the subject last year, owing to the failure of 
the Board of Aldermen to act upon the ordinance reported ; 
but the matter having been ably considered by His Honor 
the Mayor in his Inaugural Address this year, it was referred 
to a joint special committee, from whose labors has finally 
resulted, after urgent demands from the popular branch of 
the government, the ordinance lately passed. 

The purchase of a site for a Small-pox Hospital, and the 
erection thereon of a convenient building, unfortunately re- 


_ cently burned, capable of accommodating two hundred 


patients, the introduction of a much needed additional supply 
of water from Sudbury River, the purchase of the Richard- 
son estate adjoining the Public Library on Boylston street, 
for the purpose of affording enlarged facilities to that insti- 
tution, and the proposition to increase the pay of the police ° 
force, are prominent among the subjects which have been be- 
fore you; while the Burrill claim, the opening of the Read- 
ing Room of the Public Library on Sundays, and the freeing 
of the East Boston Ferries, matters which have been agi- 
tated in previous years, have received careful consideration at 
your hands. 

You have had under advisement many questions affecting 
the interests of the public schools, and here you have been 
generous. As the chairman ew officio of the Committee on 
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Public Instruction on the part of this branch, and in the same 
capacity a member of the School Committee, my attention 
has been most frequently drawn to these matters; and I can- 
not refrain from saying that while everything like extrava- 
gance in the building or furnishing of school-houses is to be 
deprecated, still I believe the large sums you have this year 
laid out for educational purposes have been in the main wisely 
expended. You have appropriated this year for the erection of 
four new Grammar School-houses, about $300,000.00; and 
this, together with the recent purchase of a large and con- 
venient site for the English High and Latin Schools upon 
Dartmouth street and Warren avenue, at a cost of $280,000.00, 
shows on your part the largest faith in the future growth and 
extended influence of our system of public instruction. 

Two election cases, affecting the rights of persons to seats 
at this board, occupied your attention early in the year, one 
of which was severely contested. Facts then brought to 
light show how unsatisfactory and unsafe is our.present sys- 
tem of conducting municipal elections ; and it is to be hoped 
that additional legislation may be had, which will protect us 
against both blunders and frauds on the part of those in 
charge of the ballot-box. 

But amid these many important changes and events, a 
mighty calamity rises and overshadows all. Who that wit- 
nessed the scenes of November ninth and tenth, when it was 
as if our fair city had been given over to the torch of the 
“conqueror, can ever blot those hours from memory? What 
anxieties, what foreboding fears, preyed upon the mind 
throughout that dreadful night and day! We shudder when 
we recall how the fierce fire swept from block to block, from 
street to street, until scores of acres lay in ruins, while the 
arm of man was powerless to stay its resistless march. 
From yonder dome, where some of us watched for hours, 
what sights pained the eye, what sounds assailed the ear! 
The solid granite swept away in a whirlwind of flame ; stores 
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of costly merchandise consumed in a moment; walls heated 
to whiteness, turning streams of water to hissing steam; the 
crash of falling buildings ; the ominous roar of the fire ; the 
shrieking whistles of a hundred fire-engines; the hoarse 
shouts of the firemen; a panic-stricken crowd, hurrying, 
purposeless, to and fro; all these conspired to form a scene 
too vivid ever to be forgotten, yet too terrible to be recalled. 
So great a calamity imposed upon you new and peculiar 
duties ; and it gives me pleasure to acknowledge the fidelity 
with which you have met and considered the questions thus 
presented, and the cheerfulness with which you have borne 
the burdens thus unexpectedly thrown upon you. Your first 
thought was for the poor; and while the fire was still raging, 
at noon on Sunday, the 10th of November, you assembled 
to devise plans for their relief. Since then, not a few of 
you have given substantially all your time to the public 
service upon the various Committees on Relief, Streets, the 
City Loan, the Fire Department, the Survey and Inspection 
of Buildings, and in other capacities. If there is any de- 
spair or despondency over this loss, I am sure we have not 
felt it here. Our faith in the future of Boston has suffered 
no abatement; we are still full of courage and hope. Out 
of these ruins already begins to tise the better and safer 
Boston, where trade will more confidently come, and where 
commerce will more securely rest. 

There is another impressive event to which it becomes my 
sad duty to allude. Death has broken our number. Mr. 
Daniel Dowd, of Ward 13, who began the year with us full 
of high hopes, tell suddenly by the way in early autumn. 
He was in the vigor of manhood, and had the prospect of 
many more years of usefulness and honor. It was his first 
term in the Council, and to many of us he was almost a 
stranger. But he had been here long enough to win the 
respect and confidence of all his associates at this board. 
He was a man of unassuming manners, of sound common 
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sense, of ingenuous spirit, and of pure and honest purpose. 
His vacant seat teaches its own impressive lesson. It re-- 
minds us that we too are mortal. It warns us that life is 
short, and that the work of life must be done speedily. It 
is only by such a solemn event as this, when death comes _ 
close to us, and takes one from our very side, that we are 
brought fully to realize the frail tenure on which we hold all 
that we value and pursue in this present life. 

It was a remark of Dr. Johnson that we never consciously 
do anything for the last time without a feeling of sadness. 
The. observation impresses my mind as we perform the 
closing duties of this municipal year, and as I retire from a 
position where I have been the constant recipient of your 
courtesy and kindness. Whatever of error has attended my 
administration of this office, I alone am responsible for ; 
whatever of success, is due largely to your endorsement of 
my efforts, and to the efficient aid which I have had from the 
accomplished Clerk of the Council, Mr. Gregg. For your 
generous indulgence, for your encouraging words and 
friendly acts, so often repeated from the first day of our 
service to this hour, again I thank you. Believe me, the 
associations and friendships here formed will remain among 
the most cherished recollections of my life. And now, as 
we separate, let us renew our pledges of mutual good will, 
and let us also be encouraged by a firm assurance of the 
future growth and prosperity of Boston. 
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SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


- Taspection of Prisous and Houses of Detention 


bee be Gh CK OOo Us Nut Ve: 


FOR THE YEAR 1872. 


GARY, .On) BOS TOWN: 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, January 4, 1873. 
The Special Committee of the Board of Aldermen, who 
were appointed to inspect the prisons and houses of deten- 
tion within the County of Suffolk, and make the examina- 
tions and reports required by the Statutes of the Common- 
wealth, beg leave to submit the following report : — 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

The committee visited the House of Correction at South 
Boston on the 31st of December, 1872. At the previous 
inspection, June 24th, there were in the institution : — 
Males : : A : : : : : 309 
Females ; : : : k ‘ oto he 56 


a 


Prine Ly 1.33 ; iste has: : ‘ A ; 365 


The number of prisoners committed from June 24th to 
Dec. 31, 1872, has been : — 


Males A : ; ; ; ; ; : 344 
Females : ; AM dS : " F : 89 


RAS Oa COME Cent EMC Go 


Remaining in the institution Dec. 31, 1872 : — ; 
Males - : 7 : : : : : 331 
Females . : : 4 ; ; : - 74. 


Pata lit aie tere a8 Re ti rhcrt feed) abou eb eke eS 
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Average number Stel 
Males : ? : : : : : : 324 
Females . ie ‘ i : : 2 . 81 


Ora byw: 3 ; ; : E F : 405 


. 
The offences for which the inmates have been committed 
are as follows :— 


Larceny h ‘ : : ; : : ; 68 
Common night-walkers é ‘ ; : : 32 
Assault with intent to rob. ; : ; : A 
Assault and battery 2 ? ; : , : 76 
Drunkenness ; k ¥ : : : A AT 
Assault onan officer. ‘ ‘ ; : : 3 
Larceny from the person y : : ‘ ; 22 
Keeping a disorderly house. : i 2 ‘ 2 
Breaking and entering a building t : 19 
with intent to steal therein, ‘ ; 5 
Common drunkards 6 
Manslaught er 2 
Larceny in a building : 33 
Unlawfully receiving stolen gocds . 7 
Robbery 2 
Cruelly working a hae se e 
Embezzlement : : 3 
Wilfully and mischievously Heine 
the horse of another person, at . 
Idle and disorderly persons 28 
Assault 3 
Simple larceny 2 
_ Assault with a knife 1 
Forgery 1 
Attempt to gate inreehy Frit the person 3 
Uttering a forged instrument 1 
Disturbing the peace 6 


Pusuic INSTITUTIONS. 5 


a 


Indecent exposure aD : ! é 3 
Obtaining money by false pretences ; . : 7 
OGeTY! a 1c : : 14 
Unlawfully keeping for sale intoxicating liquors 8 
Vagabond. : : ; : x ; : 1 

Fornication ? : ; {i 
Common railer and brawler - RY 1 
Assault with a dangerous weapon . : : : 2 
Larceny in a vessel : : ; ; é : a 
Assault on an officer of the peace , : : : 1 
Threats : : : : : : 3 
Assault with intent to murder : é : 1 
Lewd and lascivious cohabitation . 4 
Unlawfully concealing mortgaged property. ‘ J, 
Cruelty to a horse , ; : : : ; 1 
Unlawfully’ receiving stolen ear 1 
knowing the same to have been stolen ; ; Ne 
433 


The employment of the male prisoners has been as fol- 
lows : — 
Making brushes. : : : : : ‘ 59 


Making shoes ; ; ied be SLO 
Running sewing machines ; : . OTB 40 
Lumpers in yard and garden . . : 7 : 39 
Tailors . : ‘ ; : : ‘ . : 4 
Shoemakers . ,. Sane : ; ! : 4 
Carpenters. ; i : : : ; , 3 
Bakers . : , : : R ‘ : : 5 
Prison sweeps : : ; ; 3 ; : 13 
W hitewashers ‘ : ' x P ; : 6 
Tinsmiths ; , ; ARR NE ‘ ’ ; Z 
Machinists. : : : : ; 2 
Bath-room As a ; : b ‘ a 2 
4 


Barbers . , . : : : ; ; : 
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Hostilers : : . : : : : - 5 
Gatemen | ‘ : A 7 ; : ; : 4. 
Runners ; : ; : ; : : : 10 


Hospital-nurses 4 
Firemen 5 
Gas-works : : 6 
Piggery . Peng ens ; : : , . ; 74 
Door-tenders . » A 
Invalids . 9 

2 


Blocks 
344 
The female prisoners have been employed as follows : — 
Making contract work . : ; : : , 38 
Making prison clothing 1 
Domestics 5 
Washing and ironing 7 
Prison sweeps 4 
Shop and yard sweeps 6 
Hospital-nurses aL 
Mending i 
Runners, 2 
Sundries, Los 
Invalids : : : 2 : 3 
Knitting : : : ; 4 : : 4 
Prison cooks . ; ; : t ; : ; 7 
89. 


The following-named persons have been pardoned by the ~ 
Governor : — . 
Cornelius Horgan, pardoned June 28, 1872. 


John J. Jacobs, Spy AAD. mabe an 
Keron Dowling, 6 Nove ada ess 
Charles Kelley, ss oF Lasher 


Maria Murphy, ae Dec. 25, ‘§§ 


Pusuic INSTITUTIONS. 


Pardoned by the Directors : — 


“Walter Garland, pardoned Oct. 3, 1872. 
Morris Hickey, Ce NOV ee balage tc? 


Discharged by order of the Municipal Court : — 


Henry Campbell, discharged June 26, 1872. 
John D. Simonds, ces AU Deranie 
Charles Neil, oh im Oye ee 
_ Ezekiel Perry, “¢ S67 SOS NHS 
Frank Hewes, ce cis Cons 
Augustus Bailey, $s eS gk ome 
John Cataseus, | 66 Ee MO 
James Miller, 6< CREED yak 
Eugene Maloney, 66 mept. Lens 
Michael Glynn, ft ONCE rs ihe 
George Yates, _ ie A ating 
Jeremiah Sullivan, 6 “< tenes 
Joseph Mahar, os Bd ah 
August Rubel, “ Oey ty 
Daniel Callahan, “<6 SOW maple a A 
Andrew McNamara, sé NOV Ass 
Dennis Devine, cs Como sti 
James Horris, a. uy (PS he 
William McNulty, es Spb aga | ke 
Michael Dolan, “c Deewirets Wi <5 
Margaret Roberts, yi. Ae) 3 KARO TG 
Wm. H. Ward, é ey 3 a 
William Fallon, sccm Gm, ZO Mase 
James Harrison, s Oee a raps ts Se 
John Murray, Se BOL att 


Paid fine and costs : — 


Henry R. Hurling, paid June 29, 1872. 
Michael Fallon, « July 19, «© 
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Michael Keenan, paid July 19, 1872. 
Chatharine Simpson, ‘“* ‘* ~-20, ‘5 
JAMOLBY Unctiaitnett, ‘oe. $6 20... 4 


John Gallagher, Cay nud e316 pas 
Anthony Wise, BN Le seas 
Patrick Mulney, Sd fired RN Ee i 
Jobn Campbell, S Since ae emer 
James Graves, — tae): 6 rete: bec 
Thomas Williams, ENE C3 2 ees Bs bao nh 
John O’Brien, AED Wrigtidid oto Mig ach 
John Woods, SENN AO eu mh SA 


Charles Maher, PNR yt 
Catherine Gendiadia, ‘‘ Oct. 2 
Patrick, Pitzvarnlde ts sear ussine cele 

1 

8 

N 


Maurice Lane, ‘<< Nov. Aide 
John Conners, AapiteAn, Naree 
TAT NiCGOVeID se nichts sesame 
Anthony O’Brien, Ter Mem Lt ined Bilas 
Henrich Deitman, C6 1 ISR pS AAD er TOES 


Marcus McGrath, Foes BIS cyan ed 
Michael Sullivan, ht te Dein 


The following-named persons have furnished sureties and 
been discharged :— 


John Dalton, furnished surety July 11, 1872. 
Michael Costello, $s ment. 14, ss 


Michael Carey, 6 ‘Oct. 3, 
Wm. L. Snow, sf pei hg ais 
Dennis McCarty, st Se oP Ubschdne 


The following-named persons have been transferred to 
Insane Asylums : — 


Warren Clements, transferred to Boston Lunatic Hospital 
Nov. 7, 1872. 


Pusiic INSTITUTIONS. 9 

Jacob Coulter, transferred to Taunton Lunatic Hospital 
Nov. 21, 1872. | 

Kugene Roach, transferred to Taunton Lunatic Hospital 
Nov. 21, 1872. | 

Sarah Oliver, transferred to Taunton Lunatic Hospital 
NOV. 21,1872: | 


The following-named persons have died : — 


Daniel J. Kimball, died July 7, 1872. . 
Overt Otely, ber sem 24. diyy: (68 
Philip McCluskey, ‘* Aug. 25, <*¢ 
William McCarty, <° Sept. tie 


———EE 


Sanuel Berry, COMING Wane &¢ 
Mary Granger, pil Bet Bet a ia 
Recapitulation. 

Pardoned by the Directors . : Ba Meant : 2 
Pardoned by the Governor . ; P : : 4) 
Discharged by order of the Court : ‘ : 20 
Paid fine and costs : : ; ; : : 23 
Transferred to Lunatic Hospitals . : ; : 4 
Died . ; i 2 ; : : : : 6 
Furnished surety : ; : : : : 5 
Expiration of sentence : : : : 332 
Total number discharged , F : 402 


The general health of the prisoners has been good.  Soli- 
tary confinement and deprivation of bed are the punishments. 
The prison is kept clean, and the discipline is excellent. The 
food is of good quality and sufficient in quantity. All the 
provisions of the law in relation to prisons have been com- 
plied with so far as the present condition of the institution 
will admit. 
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LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 
The committee visited the Lunatic Hospital on the 31st of 
December. 


The number of patients remaining at the inspection on the 
27th day of June, 1872, was : — 


Males ; : : : Lot 
Females . : : : : 105 


ee 
Admitted since : — 
Males ; s : ; : 5 
Females. , ; Se cs tee 2 
a 7 
Whole number during the term . : : 236 
Discharged since : — 
Recovered ; . ; i 5 
Improved . ; : a. : 10 
Not improved ... : : 6 
Died P A : : KG Es 
— 36 
Remaining December 31, 1872 : — 
Males : : : : : 105 
Females . : 4 A : 95 
—— - 200 
Causes of death : — 
Organic Disease of the Brain 3 
a “ ‘ss = =6 Bowels . 4 
cs a « Lungs 8 
— 165 


The general health and condition of the Hospital during 
the term has been good, not having been disturbed by 
suicide, accident or pestilence. The pressure upon the 
Hospital has been relieved by a considerable reduction in 
the number of inmates, though the wards are yet much too 
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full, paying due regard to the very important matter of 
classification. 

It is believed that all the requirements of law have been 
observed, consistent with the health and happiness of the 
patients. 

During no previous term have the means for recreation 
and amusement been more fully and persistently used. The 
result is seen in part, we think, in a general aspect of cheer- 
fulness and content. 


THE COUNTY JAIL. 


The committee visited the Suffolk County Jail on Tuesday, 
December 31, 1872. 


The number of prisoners in jail June 24 (the date 


of the previous inspection) was : : Z elie 


The number of prisoners Dec. 31 was . ; ; 201 
The total number committed during the year 
ending Dec. 31 was : : : r, ‘ 4,436 


Two prisoners died since the previous visit, viz. : — John 
_H. Scanlan, committed for drunkenness, died Sept. 11; and 
Martin McKenna, committed for assault and battery, died 
Dec. 19th; the former of “ Delirium Tremens” and the latter 
of “Congestion of Lungs.” 

The general health of the prisoners has been good through- 
out the year. The building is kept in excellent order; and 
is remarkably clean and well ventilated. 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


The committee visited the House of Industry at Deer 
Island on the Ist day of January, 1873. The previous in- 
spection was made on the 15th of June, 1872. The number 
of commitments during this interval was as follows : — 


Drunkenness : , : : . : 2,294 


Common drunkards. ; é : : 198° 
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Vagabonds : : ‘ : : , 94 
Idle and disorderly —. : ; : : 42 
Assault and battery. Asa p . Ae : 52 
Tayceny, . . ; : f : é : : 56 
Common night-walkers 16 
Stubbornness .- . ‘ ; 16 
Fornication 7 
Breaking glass 8 
Disturbing the peace 7 
Maliciously destroying property 2 
Driving away a horse without legal right 4 
Total é : ; é : : - 5 ea 


The number discharged during the same time was as fol- 


' lows: — 

By expiration of sentence. ; ; : ara ys. 
‘¢ paying fines. ; : : Oa : 443 
‘s Directors : pes ; : : : 37 
ee Death's : : ; : : : 10 
‘¢ Transfer to Lunatic Hospital . . . : : LO 
‘s EKscape . : : : ; : : : 2 

Total PU AUEEPSN, che) ole ni NO RL Raa RPL A Be 

Recapitulation. 
Remaining as per last report, June 15, 1872 ; 615 
Committed from June 16, 1872, to Jan. 1, 1873, 
inclusive : : , 4 ; : : 2,796 
Total : : : é , : : : 3,411 
Discharged from, June 16, 1872, to Jan. 1, 1873, 
inclusive : ; ; 5 te ; , 2,834 


Remaining Jan. 1, 1873 A : : : , 577 
_Males 362 5 Females 215. 
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The male prisoners have been employed as carpenters, 
blacksmiths, coopers, painters, shoemakers, taking care of 
barns, piggery, etc., and various kinds of labor about the 
premises. ‘The females have been employed in making 
clothing, knitting, washing, ironing, ‘mending, scrubbing, 
etc. | 

Solitary confinement is the method of punishment. 

But one prisoner occupies a cell. At this date there are 
one hundred and sixty-two more male prisoners than there 
are cells in the male prison, and sleeping accommodations are 
furnished for them in dormitories. 

The discipline is good. The institution is kept clean in 
all departments. Good wholesome food is provided in suffi- 


e 


cient quantity. , 


¢ 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


The committee visited the House of Reformation on the 
same day. The number of commitments since June 15 (the 
date of the previous inspection) was as follows : — 


° 


For Truancy : : : : Sir inaee ; 54 


‘© Juvenile vagrancy . : : : 2 : 40 
ss Larceny ; ; : : : : é 24 
‘¢ Stubbornness : : : ; : : 5 
‘¢ Assault and battery ; - : . } 1 


Total commitments : ’ : : , 124 


DISCHARGED. 


By expiration of sentence. : ; : 88 
‘s Directors on probation, 36; by Hecht 2 


Oo 
es) 


Total discharge : : - ; : 126 
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Remaining as per last report ! : : : 311 
Committed trom June 17, 1872, to Jan. 1, 1878, ine. 124 


435 
Discharged $6 as % a 126 
Remaining Jan. 1, 1873 ; ; : ; 309 


Boys 263; Girls 36. 


From the date of the last inspection till November 1, about 
eighty boys were employed on the farm and in other outside 
labor, and the remaining number attended school. Since 
November Ist all have attended school. 

The girls attend school all of the time, and are also taught 
various branches of housework. 

Solitary confinement and feruling are the modes of pun- 
ishment. 

The health of the inmates since the last report has been 
remarkably good. Great care is taken to keep the institution 
clean in all departments. 

Respectfully submitted, 


LEONARD R. CUTTER, 

SIDNEY SQUIRES,. 

WM. C. POLAND, 
Committee. 
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eepty OF BOSTON, 


os CONDITA AD... 
Clon ay, 


REPORT OF JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON THE 


SUFFOLK-STREET DISTRICT. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, January 2, 1873. 


The Joint Special Committee on the Suffolk-street District 
beg Jeave to submit the following 


REPORT. 

The work of raising the grade of the territory and raising 
and underpinning the buildings included within the Suffolk- 
street District, so called, was begun about the first of Octo- 
‘ber, 1870, and has been completed during the present year. 
The limitation, under the statute, for filing bills in equity by 
those who had any interest in the estates taken, expired on the 
13th of July last. The original bill was filed by the Model 
Lodging House Association, as owner of the estate on Pleas- 
ant street and Osborn place, and the time for joining in this” 
bill was extended by the Court until the 10th of September. 
At that date forty-nine parties were represented in the suit. 
Some of them have since accepted the terms offered by the 
committee and withdrawn. There are a considerable num- 
ber of estates remaining unsettled, where the parties in inter- 
est have refused to accept the terms fixed by the committee, 
and have neglected to preserve their rights by joining the 
bill in equity. 

The estimated net expense of the improvement on this 
district was $2,351,550. It will be observed by the accom- 
panying statement that the actual expense after deducting re- 
ceipts will be nearly a million dollars below the estimates. 

The whole amount of filling deposited on the district is 
estimated at 248,344 cubic yards. The streets have been 
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raised to the grade of eighteen feet or more above mean low 
water, and the cellars, back yards and vacant lots to twelve 
feet. Over six hundred buildings have been raised to cor- 
respond to the new grade; and one hundred and forty have 
been demolished, either on account of the widening and 
extension of streets or because they were unfit to raise. The 
street improvements which have been carried out are as fol- 
lows : — 

The extension of Shawmut avenue to Tremont street, by 
widening Suffolk street from forty to sixty feet, crossing the 
Boston and Albany railroad location and Orange street by an 
iron bridge to Indiana place, and laying out an entirely new 
street from that point to Tremont street, at Common street. 

The widening of Castle street between Washington and 
Tremont streets to fifty feet, by cutting off about twenty- 
eight feet of the estates on the northerly side. 

The widening and extension of Middiesex street from Dover 
street to Castle street. 

The widening of Emerald street between Paul and Castle 
streets. 

The widening of Carney place from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue. 

The laying out of a new street (named Cobb street) forty 
feet wide, from Washington to Suffolk street. 

The widening of Washington street, on its westerly side, 
between Cherry street and Orange street. 

- The widening of Wheeler’s court and its extension to In- 
diana place. 

Substantial retaining walls have been built on either side 
of the Boston and Albany railroad location between Shaw- 
mut avenue and Tremont street. 

The grading and paving of the streets have been completed 
with the exception of Cobb street, and portions of Emerald, 
Village, and Albion streets. 


SuFFOLK-STREET DISTRICT. 


Sujffolk-street District Expenditures, Jan. 1, 1878. 


For widening of Washington street, 
a Carney place, 
“« widening and ext. of Wheeler court, 
s of Castle street, 
of Emerald street, 
and ext. of Middlesex street, 
‘“« of Suffolk street, 
Laying out of Cobb street, 


sé 


66 


For Sewers and Cesspools, . 
‘s Water Works, 
** Plans and Printing, 
Office Expenses, : 
‘ Lamps and Lighting Streets, 
** Repairing Buildings, 
** Estates Surrendered : — 
Total amount paid for Estates, 
Less amount for Widening and Ex- 
tending Streets, 


66 


n 


** Retaining Walls and Foundations, 


Damage by Fire, . 
Expense of Sales, 
‘ Clearing Basements, : 
‘© Incidentals (advertising, steps, fences, 
crossings, sidewalks, removing night 
soil, etc.) . 
** Insurance, 2 
* Expense of emiee, 
Raising and Underpinning, 
Salaries, — Superintendents, 
Asst. Supts., 
Book-keeper, — 
Watchmen, 
Overseers, 
Messenger, 


6 


6é 


~ 


Paving Streets, 
Taxes paid on acct. of Waneee to feetataa 


Amount carried forward, 


$1,833 40 
10,000 OU 

1,076 OO 
123,775 28 

4,180 00 
54,916 99 
217,507 19 
41,300 00 


—$—e 


870,526 70 


409,542 49° 


————_——... 


3,245 82 
8,105 00 


$454,588 
03,304 
22,157 
1,552 
1,205 
2,707 
36,781 


460,984 
10,162 
1,084 
7,241 
1,406 


11,422 
795 
3,427 
326,716 


2,445 83. 


9,243 00 
1,140 00 
659 00 


on 


ee 


24,838 
111,535 


3,089 ¢ 
$1,535,032 


86 
60 
89 
27 
44 
11 
91 


21 
92 
66 
2: 

36 


08- 
80 
22 
11 
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Amount brought forward, 


For Drains, 


6c 


° 
. 


wn 
. 


- 
. 


~ 
- 


” 
“ 


- 
nw 


n 
“ 


* 


Engineers and erences, 

Kdgestones and Sidewalks, . 

Moving Buildings and Building “ete 
dations, 

Damages, 


Difference in exchange of 39 Village 
street, for No. 50 Orange street, 
Difference in exchange of 6 Lucas 
street, for No. 5 Kirkland street, 
Difference in exchange of 12 Orange 
street, for No. 2 Indiana place, 
Difference in exchange of 48 Orange 
street, for No. 7 Kirkland street, 
Appraising, Estimating and Examining 
Titles, 
Filling, Manuel & nes 
John Souther, 
Teaming, including Sash 


DD? 


Tremont street, 


Shawmut ave. Bridge, etc. 
Clapp & Ballou, R. Wali, 
Colby & Trumbull, R. Wall, 
Colby & Trumbull, S. Abutment, 
Charles W. Parker, N. Abutment, . 
G. W. & F. Smith, Bridge, 
Lumber and labor, Planking Bridge 


Total amount appropriation, . 
‘6 expended, ; c 


Balance unexpended, 


$300 00 


*300 00 


3,250 00 


500 00 


178,375 50 


42,712 52 


24,597 68 


43,215 98 
30,395 71 
7,127 15 

11,638 43 
33,636 50 
246 23 


. 2,106,248 96 
*2,007,997 11 


$98,251 85 


$1,535,032 27 


3,347 42 
9,575 70 
5,036 75 


22,349 00 
44,094 37 


4,350 00 


12,265 90 


245,685 70 


126,260 00 


$2,007,997 11 


Amounts to be credited to the Appropriation. 


From sales of Estates at public auction, 


4é 


- Old Buildings, . ; . 
re Old Brick, . . , . 
Be Old Material, . : ‘ 


Amount carried forward, : . : 


$564,142 72 
19,846 50 
309 73 

213 44 


_ 


$584,562 39 


SUFFOLK-STREET DISTRICT. 
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$584,562 39 


Amount brought forwar, 


For rent of Model House, : : 3 903 09 
‘¢ Insurance, . ; : ; Slvii 
*¢ Filling land, amount paid, . $10,883 50 , 

amount due, . : : 3,841 30 ¢ 
_— 14,724 80 
*« Drains, amount paid, . 332 93 
amount due, . 301 96 


Betterment and land added and ex- 
changed, amount paid, . 


112,284 13 


634 89 


amount due, 65,567 32 
—————- 177,851 45 
Clearing Basements and Repairs, 
amount paid, 746 02 
amount due, p : 3 22000 
—. 966 35 
‘“* Forfeit of land, Shawmut avenue, 200 O00 


779,874 08 


Estimated value of land remaining unsold, 25,850 00 


$805,724 08 
Estimated amount to pay for estates surren- 
, dered, : ; Z ; ; $355,600 00 
[The larger portion of this amount will . 
be returned to the city when the es- 
tates are sold. ] 
Estimated amount to pay for damages, 
. cy he ‘¢ paving streets, 


20,000 00 


etc., 16,560 00 


$392,160 00 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Total amount of expenditures ; : $2,007,997 LL 
Estimated amount to pay for estates taken for 
streets and for estates already sold and 
credited to the appropriation . : - 150,000 00 
Amount to be paid for damages, paving, lay- 
ing sidewalks, ete. . : : : : 36,560 00 


Total expenditures onaccount of improvement ‘2,194,557 11 


Amount credited or to be credited to the im- 
provement ; : : : : . 805,724 08 


$1,388,833 03 


Estimated expense when the work was begun $2,351,550 00. 


} 


Respectfully submitted, - 


SAMUEL LITTLE, 

SIDNEY SQUIRES, 

LEONARD R. CUTTER, 
WASHINGTON L. PRESCOTT, 
AMOS L. NOYES, 

DAVID L. WESBSTER, 

ASA (.H. GATON, 

JAMES DEVINE, 


Oomméttee. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


* 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Jan. 4, 1873. 


AFTER the business of the Board had been accom- 
plished, Alderman CLARK submitted the following 
resolve: — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be presented to His . 
Honor Wiir1am Gaston, Mayor, for the eminently able, impartial 
and honest manner in which he has discharged the duties of his 
office for the year now closing; and also for the uniform courtesy 
which has marked his bearing towards us; and we beg to assure 
him that in retiring from the position which he has adorned he 
takes with him our respect and esteem, and our best wishes for his 
future welfare. 


Alderman Crark, in support of the resolution, 
said : — 


Mr. Chairman: — As this is our last meeting for the transaction 
of municipal business, it seems proper that we should express «in 
some form, our high appreciation of the very able manner in which 
his Honor the Mayor has administered the duties of his office during 
the year now drawing to a close. We have found in him an earnest 
supporter of all measures pertaining to the welfare, prosperity and 
future growth of the city. Twice elected, without distinction of 
party, to the honorable position from which he retires to-day, we can 
all bear testimony to the impartiality which always marked his 
course, believing it to have been absolutely free from all political 
favor, and that not a single act has been influenced by any partisan 
feeling. 
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It gives me pleasure also to bear witness to the uniform kindness 
and courtesy which J have received in all my intercourse with him, 
and to express the high esteem with which I regard him personally. 
In saying this, sir, I feel that Iam but expressing the sentiments 
of all my associates, and that they will fully indorse the resolution 
which I have offered. 


‘The resolve was passed unanimously, by a rising 
vote, and having been communicated to the Mayor, 
His Honor appeared and responded as follows: — 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen: —I did not need the vote 
you have just passed to assure me of your generous disposition 
towards me, for I had learned that from a year’s intercourse with 
you. In this intercourse I am unable to recall any act of any 
member of this Board which has been unpleasant to me personally, 
or which has been inconsistent with the respect with which I know 
it has been your purpose to treat me. 

I thank you for this last act, and I thank you more especially for 
the courtesy and kindness which have preceded it. J assure you 
that your cordial bearing towards me will always be held by me in 
grateful remembrance. 

I desire to avail myself of this opportunity to publicly acknowl- 
edge my obligations to the City Clerk, for the great assistance 
which he has rendered to me in the discharge of the duties of my 
office. To the heads of the various departments and to other offi- 
cers in service at the City Hall I am under kindred obligations. 
For all these gentlemen I entertain the same sentiments of respect 
which I had the privilege of expressing in my address to the City 
Council at the commencement of the year. We shall all feel an 
assurance of safety while they remain at their posts in the public 
service. 

The year, the concluding service of which we are now perform- 
ing, has been filled with unusual and exciting events, some of 
which have added largely to your labors and duties; but inde- 
pendent of these I think your official action has been of more than 
ordinary importance. I do not propose to review or discuss the 
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subjects which have received your attention during the last. twelve 
Inonths. Such a review, if properly made, would occupy more time 
than fairly belongs to this occasion; but J think I may be per- 
initted to say that, in addition to the ordinary subjects of municipal 
legislation, you have acted upon and settled, and I think wisely 
settled, many questions of the highest importance to the city. The 
year has been full of labor, and I rejoice to be able to bear testi- 
mony to the industry and devotion which you have brought to the 
discharge of your duties. An examination of your records will 
disclose the extent and importance of your labors, and I trust the 
future will demonstrate the wisdom of your action. 

I will, by your indulgence, allude to one subject, viz., to the 
ordinance which you have lately passed creating a Board of Health. 
I have’ tendered nominations to many well-known citizens, who 
have declined to accept office under this ordinance. I therefore 
think that either the salary should be increased, or that the portion 
of the ordinance which exeludes the commissioners from engaging 
in other active business should be repealed. With a proper in- 
crease of salary, or with such change in the ordinance, I believe 
that a very able and efficient board can be obtained. 

The great calamity which fire has brought upon us will make 
this year a marked year in our municipal history. The loss to us 
has been great, but it has brought no despondency. ‘The mis- 
fortune has been met with fortitude and courage — not with the 
noisy and fleeting courage which seeks to overcome dangers and 
difficulties by disregarding or depreciating them, but with that 
placid and enduring courage which comes from a manly resolution 
and a steadfast faith in the Providence of God. With hearts and 
hands thus made strong, we shall soon recover all we have lost 
and make our city even more beautiful than before. 

Gentlemen, we now part; but I think we part with mutual re- 
spect and regard, and I hope as we meet in other relations we may 
preserve the friendships which our associations have created. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s remarks, Alder- 
man CUTTER submitted the following resolve: — 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board are due to our esteemed 
associate, Samuel Little, for the satisfactory manner in which he 


a 
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has filled the laborious position of Chairman of this Board, and we 
assure him that he earries into retirement the sincere respect. and 
esteem of his associates, for his fidelity to duty, and for the honesty 
of purpose which has characterized his conduct during the last 


year. 


Alderman CuTTEer addressed the Board in support 
of the above resolution, in which he said it expressed 
the true sentiment of his heart, and he was satisfied 
that it did also that of all his associates. The chair- 
man had been distinguished for his promptness, fidel- 
ity, honesty, and for the ability with which he had 
discharged his duties, having been present at all times 
in the meetings of committees, and neglecting no 
duties in the situation in which he has been placed. 


Alderman CLark then spoke as follows: — 


Mr. Mayor: —I fully endorse the sentiments of the resolution 
just offered, and have no doubt they will receive the approval of 
every member of the Board. We have found in our respected 
chairman not only an able and impartial presiding officer, but an 
efficient and faithful associate in all our labors. Strong in his own 
opinions, he has ever shown a readiness to yield when such a 
course has appeared to be for the public good. 

By his retirement from this Board the city loses an able, honest, 
and hard-working servant; and the friendly and courteous manner 
which has characterized his intercourse with us will be among the 
pleasant recollections of the year now closed. 


Alderman Powsr fully concurred in the remarks 
which had been made in commendation of the chair- 
man in the discharge of his duties. 
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The resolution was unanimously adopted, when 
Alderman Lirrie resumed the chair and addressed 
the Board as follows :— 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aidermen :—Accept my sincere thanks 
for the complimentary resolutions you have so unanimously adopt- 
ed, and for the uniform kindness and consideration which has been 
extended to me by every member of the Board during the year. 

Your term of service has been one requiring more than ordinary 
devotion to duty, and will be long remembered in the history of 
our city. 

After years of almost unparalleled prosperity we were visited by 
the terrible calamity of November 9 and 10, laying in ashes a large 
business section of the city, and causing a loss of life and property 
which seemed for the moment to have cast an impenetrable cloud 
about us. The generous aid and sympathy extended to us from 
every portion of our country and from abroad will long be remem- 
bered. 

The resumption of business by nearly all the mercantile houses, 
the preparations made for rebuilding (begun before the fire was ex- 
tinguished), and the co-operation of the city, are an assurance that 
the check upon the prosperity of the city is but temporary. 

The future requirement of the city in laying out, widening and 
straightening the streets in the burnt district has received the care- 
ful consideration of the City Council, and the plans for the same 
are well advanced. . 

The act of the Legislature authorizing the loan of the credit 
of the City, accepted by the City Council, it is hoped, will 
meet the expectations of the most sanguine, and be an important 
aid in rebuilding upon the burnt district. 

The acceptance of the trust by the Commissioners appointed by 
his Honor the Mayor under the actis a sure guaranty that the 
interests of the city will be protected, and that the delicate and im- 
portant duties will be performed in a manner that will reflect credit 
upon the city and inspire the confidence of all. The more than 
ordinary prevalence of contagious disease has caused much alarm 
in the public mind : — the vaccination of the entire population has 
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been accomplished, and free vaccination provided for all. In con- 
sultation with the Board of Consulting Physicians and the City 
Physician, the meetings of this Board have been frequent, and 
their efforts to stay the disease untiring. 

It is to be regretted that the very limited power conferred upon 
this Board by the Legislature, and the constant emigration from 
foreign ports into our city, have seemed to baffle every effort. 

The peremptory closing of the hospital on Albany street, with 
no adequate place provided, has seemed to be hasty legislation ; 
the subsequent refusal of the other branch to appropriate the re- 
quired money for a temporary hospital, the almost impossibility of 
purchasing a suitable site for sucha building (no power being 
given the Board except by purchase), and the recent burning, of the 
hospita] building on the eve of its completion, have left the Board 
entirely destitute of any place deemed suitable to care for the class 
of patients requiring aid. : 

A new building on the site of the one burned has been erected, 
and it is believed will furnish the needed accommodation. 

It is to be hoped that a Board of Health will be appointed under 
authority given his Honor the Mayor, which will deserve and re- 
ceive the confidence and support of all, and that with the accom- 
modations provided no cause for alarm may long exist. 

The expenditures of many of the departments have been in ex- 
cess of the appropriations, incident upon the extraordinary demands 
caused by the fire; but it is believed that a commendable degree 
of economy has» been shown by the City Couneil in the manage- 
ment of the large interests intrusted to them, the requirements of 
which, at times, seem almost beyond control. It is to be hoped 
that our successors in office will inaugurate and perfect asystem for 
conducting elections that will make a repetition of the disgraceful 
incidents connected with the recent municipal election impossible. 
Without purity of the ballot-box the fair fame of our city will be- 
come a byword, and municipal honors a thing of the past. 

Many public improvements contemplated and begun by our 
predecessors have received the attention of the present City Coun- 
cil. 

The Fort Hill improvement has been completed, and reflects 
much credit.upon those by whom the improvement was contem- 
plated. | 
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The work upon the Suffolk-street District, so called, has been 
completed in a manner affording very general satisfaction, and it 
is believed will compare favorably with any similar work ever un- 
dertaken. It is expected that when the remaining settlements for 
estates surrendered to the city shall have been made, the entire ex- 
penditures will fall eight hundred thousand dollars below the esti- 
mates made for the work, while much has been done not provided 
for in those estimates. Much important legislation was obtained 
at the regular session of the Legislature, from which the city has, 
received and will receive direct and lasting benefit. 

The Board of Street Commissioners with the Committee on 
Streets have accomplished much, and have well met the require- 
ments of the city. Among their most important acts has been 
the extension of Washington street to Haymarket square, the 
necessity for which has long been recognized. 

The agreement for filling the flats at South Boston is one of the 
most important acts of the present City Council, and is destined 
to have a most important bearing upon the future business of our 
city. 3 

Early reports from the several departments will be made to the 
next City Council which, with the:-message of His Honor the 
Mayor, will afford our successors in office and the public an oppor- 
tunity of informing themselves of what has been accomplished 
and what inaugurated by the retiring City Council. ‘To the record 
which will be made I feel sure my associates of this Board court 
the closest scrutiny. 

~ It is with no ordinary feelings that I express my deep sense of 

obligation to the gentlemen at the head of the various depart- 
ments, the City Clerk, the Clerk of Committees, and other city 
officers. The members of the Government and the citizens are 
largely indebted to their ability, integrity, and devotion to duty 
for whatever of success may have been achieved. 

No stronger evidence of a determination to perform faithfully 
their duty can be shown by those occupying these seats than by 
retaining faithful public officers in their places. 

_ His Honor the Mayor has, by his strength of character and 
purity of purpose, won to the fullest extent the confidence of his 
associates. He will retire from office with the friendship and 
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esteem of every member of this Board, and the recollection of his 
uniform courtesy and impartial devotion to duty will be fondly 
cherished. | 

The official relations of this Board will soon end. May we not: 
hope that the friendships here formed will be lasting? 

Again thanking you for the delicate manifestations of your 
confidence and kind indulgence which has ever been extended to 
me, and fully reciprocating the kind feelings you have expressed, 
I await the pleasure of the Board. — : 


On motion of Alderman SqurmEs, — 


* 
Ordered, That the final proceedings of the Board, together with 
the addresses of the Chairman, and of His Honor the Mayor, be 
printed for the use of the members of the Government. 


On motion of Alderman Ciarkx, the Board then 
adjourned sine dite. 
Attest: 
S. F. McCieary, 
City Clerk. 
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